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reaching the Malay Archipelago. Captured by 
the British and interned at Singapore, ho 
escaped with nine companions, and returned 
iioine via the Philippines, Japan, and America. 
Tlie second olTieer of the Maria Klensbiirg was 
Lieutenant Christiansen, who was killed on the 
bridge during the Kattegat fight by a shell. 
Early in the war he ran the British blockade 
and reached the Cennan African colonies with 
a shipload of much-needed provisions and war 
matetial. It was probable from the presence 
of t hese two ofiicers in the vessel destroyed on 
Nox'cmbcT 2 that she was attempting to reach 
the open sea to l>egin a raiding career such as 
tlu^ Mowe had entered upon eleven months 
<‘ariier. 'IMiis ship was first sighted in the North 
Atlantic on December 4, 191(>, and was re- 
ported to be “ a Cerman armed and disguised 
vessel of mercantile type.” Nothing was 
revealed about lier movements officially until 
January 17, 1917, when she was announced to 
have cajitiu’od ten Allied iiK'rchant vessels in 
the space of one month. In addition, tlie 
British steamer St. Theodore was captured 
and a prize crew put on board, evidently to 
assist in raiding, and the steamer Yarrowdalo 
was sent back to Gt.'rmany with a number of 
captive British crews and stores from tlie 
prizes. The Yarrowdale reached Swinemunde 
on January 20, 1917, under the command of 
Lieutenant Badewitz, who was also in the 
Mdwe on her first cruise, when he distinguished 
himself by taking the captured British steamer 
West bum into Teneriffe with captive crews, 
landing them, sinking the steamer outside the 
harbour, getting himself interned in Spain, and 
escaping back to Germany. 

On March 2.3, an official Berlin telegram 
announced the return home of the Mowe, 
under Commander Count Dolma - Schlodien, 
from her second cruise in the Atlantic, 
during which she made prizes of 22 steamers 
and five sailing vessels, with a total of 
123,100 tons gross register. The Mdwe also 
took to Germany 93 prisoners, in addition 
to the 469 conveyed in the Yarrowdale. The 
tonnage destroyed by the raiih^r was about 
107,600, or nearly twice the amount sunk 
during her first cruise early in 1916. The 
White Star liner Georgic, of 10,077 tons, was 
her largest victim. 

Even more romantic in some respects w’as 
the cruise of another German raicler, the 
Seeadler (Captain Count von Luckner), wliich 
was foimd to be at work in t he Atlantic towards 


the end of March, 1917. This vessel was re- 
ported to have been the captured American 
barque Pass of Balmaha, of 1,571 tons, be- 
longing to the H .rri 8 -Irby Cotton Company, of 
Boston, U.S.A., and captured in 1916 while on 
a voyage to Archangel with cotton. Having 
been fitted with oil engines, and anned, she 
left Germany on December 22, 1916, as a 
raider, and from January 9 to March 11, 1917, 
destroyed 11 Allied merchant sliips. Not until 
October, 1917, did the fate of the Seeadler 
l>ecome known. She had been heard of tw a 
minelayer off the coast of Brazil Later, at the 
end of March, the French barque Cambreime 
arrived at Rio de Janeiro with over 200 sur- 
viv'ors of 11 ships sunk by this raider off 
Trinidad. The Seeadler’s practice was to show 
Norwegian colours until the victim had como 
witliin range of her guns, and then quickly to 
hoist the German ensign. During October a 
dispatch to the American Navy Department 
from Tutuila, Samoa, announced the fact 
that an open boat had arrived there with the 
master of the American schooner R. C. Slade, 
w^ho stated that the German raider Seeadler 
had ruix ashore, and was abandoned on Mopalia, 
Lord Howe Island, on August 2. She had been 
beached for cleaning, but a 8t<;»rm embedded^ 
her in the sand. The captain and some of the 
officers in a motor sloop and the remainder of 
the crew in the French schooner Lutece, put to 
sea on August 2 1 and September 6, presumably 
to carry on raiding. Before stranding, the 
Seeadler had sunk the American schooners 
R. C. Slade, A. B, Johnson, and Manila. She 
left 47 prisoners on the island. Later on, the 
boat containing the captain of the raider was 
captmed off the Fiji Islands. The fate of the 
Lutece was still in doubt at this time. 

Although dealing in the main with the work 
of the British Navy, tliis chapter would not be 
complete without some reference to the services 
of tlie Allied Fleets, more especially as the 
British seamen were so closely connected with 
the latter in many different spheres of opera- 
tions. Indeed, there were no waters except 
those of the Black Sea in which the British 
seamen were not represented during the fighting 
in 1917. Even into the Baltic, in spite of all 
that the Germans could do with their superiority 
of force and the use of obstructions, a British 
submarine penetrated, and on September 20, 
1917, was reported to have attacked German 
warships off the Island of Oesel. A British 
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siubmarine was also reported to have assisted 
the Russians in the fighting for the possession 
of the Gulf of Riga. The events which led to 
the loss of those waters to the enemy will bo 
chronicled elsewhere, but it is timely to note 
in passing that they arose directly out of the 
political conditions obtaining in Russia on 
account oi the Revolution. The discipline of 
the Fleet being brok(‘n, and its personnel 
deiTioralised, the command of the J^altic, from 
having been in dispute since the beginning of 


bouching from the Great Belt — the only possible 
passage — in a necessarily dtsjp fomiation on a 
very narrow front, would have found the wholo 
German Fleet deployed against them. More- 
ov^or, the question of keeping open communie>a- 
tions to such a ticket when every supply sliip 
woubi have had t<j travel within thirty miles of 
Kiel would have proved insuperable. 

In the Mediterranean, the British Navy had 
a round of didies to ptTform as arduous as it 
was xaried. At the opening of th(^ period 



A TRANSPORT STEAMING WITH BOATS SLUNG OUT READY FOR EMERGENCIES. 


the war, passed absolutely into German hands, 
and without adequate naval protection the 
islands fell. It had been suggested that when 
the German Fleet issued forth in the Baltic 
convoying transports and the like, the British 
Fleet should have entered that sea and forced 
a fleet engagement, with the ilouble object of 
destroying the enemy fleet and bringing aid 
and relief to the Russians. Sir Eric Geddes, 
however, set forth the official view in his speech 
on November 1. The operation of passing 
through into the Baltic would have been a 
protracted one, as ho showed, and apart from 
the question of the neutrality of the Danish 
islands, there wore extensive minefields to be 
cleared. The leading vessels of a fleet de- 


under survey, the Allied Fleet was off the 
Biranis, and caiTying out a blockade of Old 
Gnx’ce to enforce tho demands of the Entente. 
There was also considerable work in progress 
for tho suppression of the submarines, the 
depredations of the latter being shown in th<* 
destruction of tho Arabia on November 6, 19lfi, 
the hospital ships Braernar Castle and Britannic 
on November 14 and 21, tho transport Ivernia 
on January 1, 1917, the French battleship 
Gaulois on Decenffier 27, lOlfi, the British 
battleship Cornwallis on January 9, 1917, and 
the French battleship Danton on March 19, 
1917. The British seamen also lent active 
support to the military undertakings at 
Salonika, in Egypt, and in Palestine, and the 






work of the naval airnien w'as al«o distinguished. 
Particularly brilliant was a raid <.>n Constanti- 
nople made by the li.N.A.S. on the night of 
July 9, 1917, when the Turco-Gennan Fleet 
lying off the city in the Golden Horn was 
bombed. When the battle-cruiser Goeben, 
surrovuided by warships, inclu(.Iing submarines, 
had been located, the attack was made from a 
height of 800 ft. Direct hits were obtained on 
the ( loeben and tlie other enemy ships near her, 
big explosions being caused and several fires 
observ'ed. The W ar Office was also attacked 
and a direct hit obtained. The enemy appeared 
to have been com[)letely surprised, as, untiJ^he 
bombs liad been dropped, no anti-aircraft 
batteries opened fire. The aiiJiien returned 
safely without any casualties. 

Turning to tla* situation in the Adriatic, the 
part played by the }3ritj‘Mh seamen in the 
o|)(‘rationa in Jthis theatre of the war was both 
dramatic and creditable. The most striking 
incident was perhaps the gallantry shown by 
th(' crews of the drifters on patrol m the Striiits 
ot Otranto when a descent was made upon 
th( Ml l)y an Austrian force of light cruisers and 
destroyt rs. 'J’his occurred on the morning of 
May 15, 1917, and as a result of the raid 14 
British drifters were sunk, from which, accord- 


ing to the Austrian communique^ 72 prisoners 
wore taken. The British cioiiBors Dartmouth, 
Captain A. P. Addison, U.N., with the Italian 
rear-admiral on board, and Bristol, Captain 
G. J. Todd, R.N,, immediately chased the enemy 
off, assisted by French and Italian destroyers. 
The chase w'as continued with the enemy under 
heavy and contimioxis fire till near Cattaro, 
when, some enemy battleships coming out in 
support of their cruisers, our vessjels drew off . 
Dming her passage, back, the .Dartmouth was 
struck by a torpedo from an enemy submarine, 
but returned into port with three men killed 
and one officer and four men missing — believed 
dead — and seven wounded. The whole country 
was tlirilled a few days after this affair to learn 
of the gallant conduct of the men in the 
trawlers and drifters, whoso behaviour w'as 
worthy of the highest naval traditions. To 
one of the skippers the Victoria (Toss was 
awarded — the first occasion on which the 
distinction had been gained by a member of 
that hardy and valuable section of the Royal 
Naval Reserve. The heroism of Skipper Joseph 
Watt, R.N.R., conmianding the drfi’t^r Gowan 
Lea, will be found fully recorded elsewhere in 
this History In addition to this officer, others 
whose conduct called for coimnendation or 
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leward were Siib-Lieiitonant Barling, R.X.R., 
(H)itunan(ling a grnup of drifters, who, wIk'u 
attacked by an enemy crniser, bravfdy replic'd 
to the shots of his fonniflable assailant with Ihs 
one light gun, and was killed at his post. A 
brother otticer, Skipf er 1). .). Nicholls, 
took command on the death of Sub-Lieutenant 
Barling, and continued the struggle with liis 
one light gun. After being tlwee time's wounded 
and with four killed and tluee \NOunded out of 
a crew of 10, h<' succeeded by his eta'rgy in 
saving his ship, \\ liich was seriously damagevk 
Mention must also be made of the d(wotioi» to 
duty shown by the wireless ope'iator of tlu‘ 
drifter Floandi, Douglas Harris, A.B , 

U.N.V.K.. who was found dead in his chair at 
the conclusion of the act ion, collapsed o\ <‘r t lu' 
windess log in wliich he was writing at the 
momerd of his death. 

It was satisfactory that the Biistol and 
Dartmout h were able to inflict a certain amount 
of punislnnent upon tdio Austrian raiders before 
tlie latter gained the sheltei* of thei;- fortitii'd 
])ase. Captain Fodd, of the Bristol, uas 
awarded the D.S.O. for his s('rvices during th<‘ 
action, while Captain Addison rec('iv<'d the 
C.M.tk for his conduct, and especially for his 
(jxcelleut judgment and work in l)ringing hi'^ 
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ship safely into port, when sht' h \ 1 been 
torpedoed by an eui'iny suVauarine on her 
passage back, after the crui^s'r action was over. 

\’ery effective also was tlu' h**lp rendcKHl to 
the Italian forces by the British monitors seiit- 
to operat(‘ in the Adriedie. Tt w'iv< i*eveah‘<l 
in May that these monitors, operating from 
tli(* (Julf of Trieste, wen* hoinl)anling the 
Austrian positions raid lines of eouununii'ation, 
a!ul (‘iifilading the ] h*rma la ridgt'. d'ht'y (uuiie 
into action at daybreak on May 2d, 1917, and 
bomhardt'd with xdsiblt* ('I'feet tlu^ railway near 
Xaliresina, the fort itieat u>ns at Pn's(H*co, a 
villagt' with Ji high Ix'lfiy which fornu'd a 
cons[)icuous |ji!uhnark, and Opeina Railway 
junction. Profiting by tlx* ta(*t that the 
Austrians e\ idt'ntly did not expect to l»e 
attaclo'd from tlx* sea, the rangi* of tlx'ir eo. st 
batteries not being long, the monitors a]>- 
proacluxl near (‘iiougfj to tlx* (‘east to be al)le 
to l)ombard tile soutdi-w esf ern slop(*s of Mount 
Ifi'iinada. 

Three months lafei*, lui August Hk 1917, 
tlx' monitors wei‘(* n*port('d to lx* again eflc'c- 
lively co-operating wit h the Italian Royal Xavy 
in boniharding tlx* enemy c«Mninunieat ions and 
positions on tlx* Jj(wv(‘r Ison/.o. Similarly, in 
the retreaiiting movement of tlKt Italian troops 
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NAVAL AIR PHOTOGRAPH OF ZEEBRUGGE AFTER NAVAL BOMBARDMENT. 
A, E, caissons of lock ; B, spare caisson ; D, B, bridge ; F, storehouse damaged. 

Shell holes can be seen all about the locks. 


wliieh begun towards the (3n(l of October, 1917, 
tho monitors were able to delay the Austrian 
advnmce by shelling from the sea of? the mouth 
of the l^iave. 

Although at timers, as has been indicated, 
questions of Admiralty methods or of Govern- 
ment policy were subjected to criticism, there 
was a general appreciation all the world over 
of the vital part which th(* British Navy con- 
tinu(‘d to play in the conduct of tho w/kr on t he 
sidt' of the Allies. 'The burden upon the 


J^ritish seamen was increased rather than 
deerctised by the events of the year imder 
review. Sir Erie Geddes, in his important 
speech on November 1, 1917, saui ; — 

'rhi'fH uro arul evrr-i>:rHrttor calls upon the 

shipping of tho world. Tlio huge army that onr ally 
iho United Sta.tc'j, is preparing has to bo transported 
and maintained. Our Fiench, Italian, KiLssian and 
other .\ltios n*quiro sea-borne htdp, and that help can 
only be given to tho full exttmt which this country 
would wish if the nation is pri'pared strictly and 
rigorously to curtail its needs, to ilcvclop home resources 
and to conserve its present and potential maritime 
strength. 
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CHAPTER CCXIII 


NEWFOUNDLAND AND THE WAR. 


Newfoundland’s Pakt in the VVau- History of the ( olony (’arot's J)i.scovery — Hole 
OF the “ Merchant Adventi rers ” How flARosHip J)EVELoPEn (’h arai ter — ^Inaih essthility 
-—Modern Developments Kauavays and Paper Mills 'Phe “HoiiDEN Ace” — Sir K. 
Morris’s Administration— Outbrelak oe' War- Naval Keseryists — Newfoundland Herjimeint 
Training in England -Galtapoli Capture of (’aribou Hill ( Jkeat Storm -The Post of 
Honour— Re:tirkment from Cape Helle:s BRiGAi)iER-(h:NER\L (’ayt.ey’s Tribute— Eygpt 
and France — Raiding German Trenches— Tragedy of J^eaumont Hamel An Immortal 
Memory — The Premier’s Visit— Fighting in thei Ypres Salient -Skr(3eant Gardener’s 
Adventure— German A'it'ack on Palz Trench — t^ATTLE of Monchy le-Prehtx -A 1:)e>;perate 
Position How Nine Men Saved the 1>aa"- Rattle of ” Floatinij Swamp ” (’onditions in 
the Ypres Salient- A Year’s Fighting Record Situation in Newfoundland— Patrioth^ 
Association — Orijanization in Britain — I^olitical Position -Formation of Union (Joveirn- 
mknt— Liquor Traffk’ I’rohibited- Sir W. Davidson’s Departure Newfoundland Forestry 
Battalion — lyUMBERiNO in Scotland — Ne:weoundland Week — Newfoundland REciiMioNT's 
liTST of Honours. 


T HVj part played by Newfoundland in 
the war was noteworthy, more 
especially in view of the limited 
population and resources of Knglaie I’s 
oldest colony. When war broke out tlw^ total 
population of the Island was barely 2o(>,000 
and the total annual revenues of the Government 
wiis below .C900,000. This small community, 
with fewer men and less public income than 
many an Knglish provincial town, at once* set 
about tho independent organization of its man 
power and the adjustment of its finanees to 
help in the war. Within two years thc^ Nc'w- 
foundlanders had won for t hemselve^< a <hstiii- 
gnished reputation among tho Allies lor e<»urage 
and sacrifice, even in a war where grt‘at l ourage 
and great sactrifice were the univcTsal rule. 

d’o understand the full significance of what 
was accom})lished, it is necessary to l•eeall thc^ 
history and circumstances of thc^ Colony^ 
Newfoundland, the tenth largest island in the 
world, with an area of 45,000 scpiare milc's, 
was discovered by Jolm Cabot, a Venetian 
mariner, in 1497, fiye years after Columbus set 
Vol. XIV.— Part 175. 


foot on America. Cabot was sent, out by some 
“ merc'hant. vimturers ” of Bristol, and his ship 
was manned liy West Country seauu^n. Hc^ luwl 
a c*hartc*r from Iving Hc'ury Vfl. to ‘‘ s<*(‘k out, 
discover and fiud whatever isles, regions, 
eotintric's or provinces of t he lieatlu‘ns and the' 
infidels, wli(‘rever they may be, wluitsoevc‘r 
they b(', iiiul in wliatscxn'cr part of the world, 
whieli b(‘fon* this time liavt* be(*n unknown to 
all ( ’hristians.” He retiirned home with 
wond(‘rful accounts of t he riehiiess of tin* fisfiories 
of th»^ nenv laud be bad found, and l)efon* many 
years seamc'ii of West (‘rn lOiirope, Knglisli an<l 
Prc^ncli, Jtascpies and Spaniards, Bretons and 
Portugues<% vt‘ntured along tin* eoj^st to gath<*r 
the harvest of tlie s(‘a au<l fiud slielter in the 
inland’s harbours. (’al)oCs eutcTprisc^ laid th(^ 
foiuidation of Britairrs Km|)ire, and New- 
foundland hocaiiK^ Fuglaiul's first colony. 

It was mo^c^ than a hundred years lat/cr 
before Sir Humphry Gilbert took formal 
possc^Hsion of tlici island in tlie name of his 
“most gracious IcKly, Qucmu Klizaheth,” and 
the first |>c*rmanc*nt settlement was nuub by 
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Ald(n*mau Guy of Bristol and 52 West Country- 
men in 1610. Tho population which slowly 
tri(*klod in was almost wholly fishennen from 
the West of J^higland, and Devonshire names 
predominate among tlie people to this day. 

Tho liistory of Newfoundland during the 
two centuries tliat followed forms an amazing 


station, and nothing more. No woman was 
allowed on the island ; no man could, if dis- 
covered, remain there during the winter or 
build a permanent house. Close watch was 
kept that no sailor escaped from his ship and 
attempted to settle in the interior. I'he 
masters of the first tliree vessels arriving in a 



record of struggles, lighting, and deliberate 
and lai’gely successful attempts to prevent the 
development or settlement of the island. After 
long strife between the British and French for 
supremacy, England prevailed. The mer- 
chant venturers ’* secured control of Newfoimd- 
lancL They aimed to keep it as a fisliing 


harbour became “ fishing admirals ” for the 
season, with power to execute justice as they 
willed, unhampered by any constitution or code 
of laws. They burned the houses of would-be 
settlers, and di’ove many of them to Now 
England. 

Despite every repre^isiyo measure, some 
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ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Hottlomout went ou, and as tho sottlera grew iu 
number they won with great difficulty some 
recognition of their rights. By slow degrees 
the story of their wrongs was brought to Eng- 
land, and publicity helped to secure redress. 
Governors wore appointed, laws oniKjted, and a 
reign of law established. The first Governors 
were little betUir, it is true, than the “ fishing 
admirals,” and adopted a deliberate policy of 
harshness towards the population, a policy 
typified in ^ho instructions given to one 
Colonial Governor that “ what the colonists 
want raw, they shoidd be given roast, and what 
they want roast should bo given them raw.” 
For a long time it was a jienal offence to plant 
even a potato on tho island. The harm do:u^ 
by the long era of repression lasted for geiu^ra- 
tions afterwards. As late as 1789 Governor 
Millbanko wrote that “it is not in the interest 
of Great Britain to encourage people to winter 
in Newfoundland.” Tt was not legal to build 
permanent houses mi til 1811. The first road 
was not constructed until 1825. 

When responsible government was granted 
to the people of the island, in 1856, tho popula- 
tion numbered 97,000. The inU^rior was 
without settlers and much of it unexf)lored ; 
there was not a hamlet three miles from the 
shore ; the great mineral and timber wealth 
lay undeveloped, and rich potential farming 
lands untouched. The population was com- 
posed of little settlements of fisherfolk arouml 
the creeks and coves, and one town, the capital, 
St. 'John’s. The islanders were hampered iii 
thoir fishing by an historic dispute with France 
over the fishing rights on parts of the coast, a 
dispute which was not settled until 1904, wffien 


Fraifre surrendered ht^r eluims in consideration 
of concessions miuie by England elsewht're. 
The islanders had friction with their neighbours 
in the New England Stab's over fishing rights 
in th(' North Atlantic, disputes which caused 
much trouble until th(^y were ended by a Hague 
Tribunal in 1910. Lord Salisbury on one 
occasion epitomized Newfoundland’s fate during 
close on four centuries as “ th(? sport of historic 
misfortunes.” 

Thes(^ years of long battling against un- 
favourable circumslaiuH's profoundly alTt'cted 
tho (‘haracter of tho people. They btHuwne a 
hardy, self-n^liaut, open air folk, of rigid 
principles, strictly adls'red to. Visitors to tho 
island in the early years of the twentieth (u^ntury 
found them Sabbatarians to a degree scarcely 
known elsewhere. Serious cuime- was prac^ 
tically non-existent. Chunthes were nurnerouH 
and influential, and (he people were excnuMlingly 
kindly, charilabh' and strong in the primitive 
virtues. The standard of sobriety was very 
liigh, and soon after the war Ix'gan th(' r.<<'gisli^- 
ture, in response to the popular d(‘mand, pro- 
hibited the liquor traffic; altog('th('r. • 

Newfoundland’s great- handicap was its 
inaccessibility. It lay right outside the direct 
route of world traffit;. Ev'cry shij) crossing the 
NortlxTn Atlantic sighted it, but few passengers 
thought of visiting it. Its maim port was close- 
on 2,900 miles frcun Liverpool and about the 
same distance; from big American cities, a?irl the 
Atlant ic; liners did not call the re*. 'J’he journey 
from Canada or from the; United {State's was 
long ane^ during many months of the year ve^ry 
rough. While England’s nearest colony If 
reckoned in the number of miles away, it was 
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MAP OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 


tho inoro distant if r(*ckonn(l in conneoting stoaniers and of other allied enter- 

venienco of transit. The ijeople might have prises was launched. The railway opeiuMl 

h(‘en excused if, being thus largely out of touch up the interior for liunters, prospeetoi's 

with England, th(^y had let their Imperial and fanners. Soon further plans were afoot 

id(*als grow dim. The testing times aliead for other developments. Iron ore mint^s 

were to demonstrate, however, that the colony were operated with much siiecess at }.rell 

had pn^served a passionate loyalty as glowing Islaiul. 

as any part of tho Empire, a loyalty that was ’^Fhe next great step in the island s history 

soon to give proof of its genuineness by its was the launching of the paper and paper pulp 
sacrifice. uuUh of the Anglo-Newfoundland Development 

A new era opened for Newfoundland with Co,, at Crand Falls. Lord Northcliffe and Lord 

t he co-ordination and extension of its system ot Kothermerc had for some time been seeking 

railways. In 1890 the Covernment of Sir a suitable timber district for the production of 

Williatn Whitewav' entered into a contract paper pulp to supply their extensive publishing 

with Mr. (afterwanls Sir) Kobert Reid, for the enten>rises in the United Kingdom. Up to 

completion and extension of a system of this time Newfoundland s great timber wealth 

island railways, extending from St. John’s, had been left untouched. Extensive areas 

tlie capital, on the coast to Port -aux -Basques were purchased in the valley of the Exploits 

on the south-west, where daily steamer (!om- Hiver and at Crand .Falls, and here, under the 

munication wa.s maintained wnth the (.'anadian direction of Mr. Mayson M. Boeton, one of the 
mainland. In connection with this railway, largest paper producing plants in the world was 

which was leased in 1901 for 50 yeai*s to quickly built, with extensive permanent mills, 

tho Reid Company, an extensive systejn of w’ith railways to the coast, piers, harbours, ter - 
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THE RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE AND 
RETREAT, JULY, 1917. 

Political ai^d Military Complications— Dicm an ds for Aitonomy— IVh.ish I*hoblkms— 
RcssincATTON Policy— The Ukrainian Movement- Central JCvda formed in. Kieff Auto- 

nomy GRANTED BY PROVISIONAL COVERNMKNT— PriN(‘E LvOFF HeSIONS KvE OF THE RUSSIAN 

Offensive Brusiloff as Generalissimo (Jenehal <iuTou's Plan of (’ampaign- Aitack 
IN THE Brzezany SECTOR - Korniloff s Adv'ance Kall OF Halk'z Tndis<'ipline IN THE Army 
The Russian Link Broken — ^The Russian Army in Kkthioat W’ohk of British Armoured 
Cars — Death Penalty Restored — Enemy take Tarnopol, Stamslau, and (V.ehnowitz - 


Mutiny in the Baltic Fleet M. Kerensky 

J ULY, 1917, was destined to be a fateful 
month in the history of the Russian 
Revolution. Political and military com- 
plications followed each other with 
kaleidoscopic rapidity, fomiing an intricat^i^ 
maze which renders the task of the chronicler 
an exceptionally difficult one. Among these 
developments -which loomed menacingly above 
the chaos of disorganization and distress, 
described in the preceding chapter were : 
first, the separatist tendencies of the Finns, 
the Little Russians (or Ukrainians, as they 
called themselves), and other nationalities, each 
of which had sought to take advantage of the 
country’s weakness to secure a selfish, if fancied, 
profit ; secondly, a shortlived victoty in the 
field, followed by a shameful retreat of troops 
twice as numerous as the enemy, fleeing in the 
abandonnffent of cowardice at the instigation of 
traitors who had organized an armed uprising 
in the capital ; thirdly, a serious crisis in the 
Cabinet, which led to the resignation of Prince 
Lvoff and the advent of M. Kerensky to the 
Premiership ; lastly, another mutiny among the 
^il^ilors of the Baltic Fleet, which, as a result of 
the profound disturbance to its efficiency and 
discipline, was to fail lamentably at a later date 
Vol. XIV. —Part 17VJ 


a.s Premier. 

in its task of defending the eouutry's shores 
from invasion. 

Russia lost lUMirly ail tin* t(‘rritory she had 
occupied during the pr<*c<‘ding yi^ar in Galicia 
and a luagriifiecnt harve^st ; slu^ was saviul from 
iiT(*trievahI(^ military disaster by the iMiergy of 
her Allies on the Western front, who pinned the 
main eniuny hosts confronting tluon. The 
Kevolutionary GovernmiTit, led by the Social- 
ists and dolllinat(^d by the Sovdets (Goniiciis of 
Workmen, Soldiers and Peasants), liad neither 
the indepcndeiKre nor the force and authority 
requisite for (roping with iiidiseipline. Four i^f 
the Russian Armies involved in the disaster 
were extricated from a well-nigh hopeless 
position by th^ skill of General Korniloff, and 
turned to make a stand, thanks to tlw penalties 
for cowardicre which h(^ courageously imposed. 
On the other baud, M. KcTiriisky and his 
ivssociates made concessions to the Ukrainian 
dinnauds for autonomy —a product of Austro- 
German propaganda which gravely imperilled 
the unity of thtr Static and furth(*r wi^akened its 
armed defences, already impaired by revolu- 
tionary^ propaganda. Although only nominally 
a republic, Russia was suffering the conse- 
quenees of a departure from th(} monarchical 
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tninal wharvos, and its own fleet of steamers 
to carry pulp and paper to En^?lan(i. A mo(l(‘l 
town was built in record time on what shortly 
before had been a wilderness 

The enormous extent of the Anglo- Newfound- 
land Company’s enterprise attracted wide- 
spread attention, with the result that other 
industrial and manufacturing establishnuMits 
came to the island. Newfoundland had 
for it-s Premier from 1908 a far-sighted atal 
ent^^rprising statesTnan, Sir hidward Morris. 
Ihider the -Morris Government the colony's 
rights were defended, railways were cxten(U>d, 
edmration improved, old age pensions begun, 
the completion of the lighthouse system 
for the coast advanced, and extensive agricul- 
tural and trade schemes initiated. At th(^ 
beginning of 1914 Newfoundland was in the 
midst of a period of unerpialled prosperity. In 
a little over fb decade its exports and imports 
had both more than doubled. The State re\ eniu^ 
liad more than doubled, and a substantial re- 
serve had been accumulated out of the surplus. 
St ill bigger schemes were afoot, for the opening 
up of coal areas and mineral resources, the 
establishment of a smelter for the refining ot 
copiX'r, the utilization of peat beds for fuel, 
end the develof)nient of new markets for c.od and 
other fish. “ The past t(‘n yt^ars have l>een 
the ‘ golden age ’ of the (’olony’s history,” one 
authority declared. 

Then came the declaration of war. Tn an 


hour, the whole (niergy, enthusiasm and ilevmT 
tion of the Colony turne<l from material develop* 
ment to the tl<‘fence of tlu' Kmpirt‘ 



NHWFOUNULAND PARLIAMENT HOUSE. 

Parfy j)olitics wiTe sunk anil the kuiders of 
the Op|)osif ion c(>o|)i'rafed in every way with 
the Gov(Tnor and t he Pn'inier. N(‘wf(mudland 
was not prepared for war. 'Phe ( Jo\ ernruent 
declan'd that it would })r()vido a force of 
eflicic'nt !ia\ al res(‘rvists by October 31 for 
naval scrvic(‘ abroad, and a baltahtui of me,n 
for the army o\’(»rseas. 'The provision of tlie 
na\'al res(‘rvists was eonn)arati vc'ly simple, for 
a syst(‘m lavd bt'eji for som(> tinu^ in force* id 
training fishermen for t hat purpos<*. HutNew- 



GOVERNMENT HOUSE, NEWFOUNDLAND. 
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form of government with which her groatnoi-s 
as an Empire had been bound up in the past, 
^jnnptoms of dteniption obtruded themselves 
on every side. Autonomies wore demanded by 
Siberia, Esthonta, Georgia, by the Lithuanians, 
the White Russians, the Letts, and also by the 
Oennans and the Jews. Even the Asiatic 
dependencies of Khiva and Bokhara did not 
escape the general contagion. Schooled by the 
local Jews and committees the natives wrested 
constitutions from their rulers. 

Amidst these self-seeking manifestations the 
Provisional Government found itself tied by 
the policy of “ self -definition of nationalities,’* 
along with the theory of “no niuiexation, no 
indemnity,** enunciated by M. Kerensky and 



M. KERENSKY WITH GENERAL 
ALEXEIEFF. 


endorsed by the doctrinaire dreamers of the 
Soviet, seeking to conciliate the^traitor -pacifists 
of Bolshevism. Indeed, there seemed to be 
little doubt that the “ self -definition ” clause 
had stimulated autonomy demands. Thus a 
course of action which was primarily intended 
to bring the Allies into line for the conclusion of 
a premature peace reacted in the first place 
upon Russia herself. 

M(»reover, the promises and pledges given by 
Russia to the Poles were used as a corivenient 
precedent. Because the Poles were pennitted 
to^rrn regiments and divisions the Ukrainians 


(kcided that they had the right to<do the same. 
Th6y furtheir argued that the Ukrainian^, being 
split up among the belligerent States, were also 
entitled to vindicate their cause by the inter- 
vention of legions imder the blue and yellow 
flag, just as Ukrainian units had been enrolled 
in i^istria- Hungary. 

Carried away by the revolutionary current, 
M. Kerensky’s followers did not notice, or disre- 
garded, the perils of Ukrainian autonomy. 
They did not realize that under its alluring 
surface lay a minefield carefully sown by enemy 
hands ; that autonomy for the Ukraine might 
ev’^entually lead to a union of the Little Russians 
with their kinsmen, the Ruthones of Galicia, 
into a separate State under Austro-Hungarian 
auspices, and the cutting-off of Russia from the 
Black Sea, with the loss to her of the southern 
provinces-— her European granary. Such a 
consummation was, moreover, bound to press 
dow'n the scales irrevocably on the side of the 
Central Pow ers. '^I’he caus(3 of a just equilibrium 
and a stable peace would thc^reby suffer hopeless 
tlefeat, involving in its ruin the very principles 
wdiich had been inscribed upon the Revolution- 
ary banner. 

The Polish f|uestion came imder an entirely 
different category. United I’oland w^ould be 
at once a “ buffer ” Stat(> between Russia 
and (Jermany and a powerful antidote to 
Germanic w'orld-pow(*r. By reiterated pledges 
Russia had bound herself to restore this 
unity. - The Gi*and Duke Nicholas, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Tsar’s armies at 
the commi‘iicement of the Great War, had 
solemnly proclaimed this purpose ; it had been 
reaffirmed and extended by a Declaration of the 
Premier before the Duma aftc^r the Russian 
retreat in 191. 5, when the w’or<ls “ Hilish auto- 
nomy ” were first uttered by a Russian Minister ; 
it had been still further developed by the 
Revolutionary Government in its announcement 
to thc3 people and to the Allied nations that 
it would “ liberate Poland;” 

A brief review of the Polish situation, as it 
then presented itself, may conveniently be given 
at this point of the narrative. Austro -Gemian 
policy during the war discounted all the possi- 
bilities of an Allied vindication of the Polish 
cause. The Poles in Galicia had long been the 
spoilt children of the Hapsburg rdgime. In 
Posen and Silesia they, on the contrary, had 
had to contend with an agrarian and culturir*'^ 
campaign of Prussification against which they 
had presented a united and unbreakable front, 
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foundland had no military organization what- 
ever. Thi) last soldiers had quitted the island 
in 1868, when Mr. Gladstone had withdrawn the 
British garrison from St. John’s. Their very 
barracks, after r€)maining a ruin for some years, 
liad been burned to the groiuid. There were no 
militia, no volunteers, no nucleus on which to 
build, and the most military organizations avail- 
able were bodies like the Church Lads’ Brigade, 
the Homan Catholic (-adets, Methodist Guards 
and Highlanders, and the Boy Scouts. Unde- 
terred, the Newfoundlanders sought instructors, 
ordered text books, and started recruiting. 

In 1892 the British Government had sent an 
old (Tuiser, the Calypso, to Newfoundland in 
order that the young fishermen might be 
trained as naval reservists. Since then hun- 
dreds had gone through training every year, 
all yoimg fellows between the ages of 10 and 24, 
and after their preliminary coiu>io on the 
Calypso they had undertaken further training 
voyages in other ships of the Navy. These men 
were quickly enrolled. No fewer than 3,66J 
offered themselves between the outbreak of war 
and the spring of 1917 for active service in the 
Navy. Of this total no fewer than 124 were in 
that time drowned, killed in action, or died. 
The Newfoundland fishermen wore scattered 
throughout the ships of the British Navy and 
did not work as a separate unit ; consequently 
it is difiicult to give any account of their doings. 
Several of them were mentioned in dispatches 
for bravery. Sir Walter E. Davidson, the 
Governor of Newfoundland, outlined their 
services in his Report to the Patriotic Asso- 
ciation in 1917 : — 

VVf' know from tho unanimous announcoraonl-H that 
1 lio inon of the NewfouiuUand Royal Naval Reserve 
hear the highest reputation an seamen. Wo know that 
Newfoimdlandors are found in most bonriing parties 
and whenivor handy men are reijuired t(> man ship’s 
boats on stomiy wras. Tho Newfoundland R.N.R. 
M»*rvo on drifters and mine fWoi'pers, on oniisors and 
torpedo boats, in l.*attleship.s and armed auxiliary oruisors. 
Many know the North Hoa well, and the Channel and tlio 
narrow Noas, Many hav*' cniised as far North as Jan 
Mayen baml and are familiar with tho coa>t of leoland 
and the shores <»f the Northern fsltvs Others ar.' 
serving in the Mediterranean, the Persian Gulf ami al! 
over tho .\tlantie. When the Greif was sunk, Newfound- 
landers wore on tho Al(*antara and won prize money 
in that famou,s fight. OiIhts wei>? in Beatty’s -quadrou 
when tho Blu^.her was sunk. Some helped to hunt, 
the German High S«‘as Fleet back behind its mino- 
fieldfl when th. y veritvm'd out pi.-jt for once as iar 
as tho Jutland Coast. Many were in aetion at the 
Dardanelles, and several received sp<H*ial distinction in 
that service. 

Hut when the Honours ami Awards are counted, the 
individual distinetions throughout the Naval forces are 
very few in number. All that ean be said is that every 
Naval ofliccr praises the Newfoundland Reservists and 


every captain wants to have as many ot' them as 
possible on hip. own ship. Our own ^com aisions may l>e 
based .on the tine typo of men who return on furlough 
to their native shores, men who, whatever they may 
have been when they departed at tho cal! of duty, have 
returned as smart mon-o’-warsmen, of stalwart physique 
and with that air of sclf-ro-ource which is only possible 
among trained men who are cun'^raous of being held in 
esteem by their commanders Men such as Iioauder 
Green (who has won the Conspicuous Service Medal), 
or Sampson, or Samuel Warren are but chosen repre- 
sentatives of our splendid type of seamen. 

There was no difliculty in raising recruits for 
the Army. The majority of the volimteers at 
first came from St. John’s. Men of all classes 
joined the Service, professional men and lumber 
Jacks, fisher lads and bank clerks, sons of 
statesmen and sons of labourers. Their average 
age was a little over 23. Witliin eight weeks the 
first contingent, 500 strong, set out for England. 
This contingent grew in numbers until by 1917 
no fewer than 4,133 had enlisted in the New- 
foundland Regiment and in the Forestry Com- 
pany. In addition to these, thousands of New- 
foundlanders went to Canada, attracted by the 
conditions of Canadian service. It was ofii- 
cially stated in Newfoundland early in 1917 that 
the total number who had volunteered their ser- 
vices had been about 9,500. Those who had 
volunteered in Canada and elsewhere htui been 
computed by competent authorities at 3,000 in 
number. “ Wo may safely sa;? that tho Colony 
has offered fully 12,000 of her sons — the flower 
of tho race — to fight for Right.” 

The Newfomulland contingent arrived in 
England early in October, 1914, and after a 
short stay at Salisbury Plain proceeded to Fort 
George, in Inverness -shire, an historic barracks 
built for the troops planted in Scotland after 
the Jacobite Rebellion of 1745. From Fort 
George the troops went on to Edinburgh, and 
afterwards to Aldershot. There were months 
of wearisome training for both officers and men, 
and many a fear was expressed that they 
would not rtmch the fighting front \iutil after 
the war was over. 

The troops wore enlisted at first for a year, 
and when the fourth quarter of that year had 
nearly ended they wore still in England. 
Further drafts were sent out, bringing tho 
regiment up to full battalion strength, besides 
leaving troops for a reserve in the United 
Kingdom. They were then offered the choice, 
os were other troops at this time, of re -enlisting 
for the period of the war or retunxing to New- 
foundland at the end of tho year Every 
iXiCki^ re -.enlisted- After,, a review by Ix>rd 
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GERMAN OFFICER DISGUISED AS AN AUSTRIAN BLIND BEGGAR, WITH A 
PRETENDED WIFE AND CHILD. 


comparing well with the resintance olTt^red by 
their countrymen in tlie Vistula provinces to 
Russifying tendencies manifested shortsightedly 
by Tsardom. In this respect the administrators 
deputed by Nicholas II. continiuHl to i»lay the 
German game. Almost on tlio eve of war, 
Gimoral Zhilinsky, on taking charge of tlie 
Warsaw Governor-Generalship, had proclaimed 
his unconditional adherence to the policy Of 
Russification that had been followed with 
varying intensity by his pnMlecessors. Tliis 
attitude revealed an utter incapacity to c'sti- 
mate the causes and consequences of Gemian 
.aggression. Jhit the Poles tliomselvcs, taught 
in the school of bitter experience, knew liow to 
differentiate between the hard, calculating 
domination of the Germans and the iniitativt^ 
but cornpdfatively innocuous rule of tlie 
Russian bureaucracy ; they also realized that 
a genuine solution of their national hopes could 
be eissured only by the Powers of the Entc^ntc. 
Later they were to be sorely tempted to make 
terms with their German masters, but they 
at least a majority of them — held 
out in the face of almost desperate provo- 
cation and distress, remaining stanch in their 


belief that the Allies alone wore capable of 
assuring to thcMii a free and inde^xindont 
existenci?. 

Early in thi^ war the Poles had intimated 
to the Russian Migli Ckimmand their desire to 
form fheniselves into units for the di^fenco 
cif their country, A similar movement liad 
been inifiated in Gali(*ia. Pan Pilsudski, a 
representative? of the so-calhxJ Austrian Orienta- 
tion, ha-d raised a small foreo of Polish Sokoly 
to fight against the Russians, believing that 
the liberation of Poland could never he accept- 
able to the autoeracy. J.«at(?r, when the Austro- 
( aM'inans wc>re in possession, and a tamo ( -ouncil 
of State ( Rada 'l^instwa) had been instituted 
at Warsaw to encourage l*olisli hopes of inde- 
jieiidence, this same i*ilsudski gradually lost 
his belief in the possibility of salvation under 
fJeniianie au.sjjicc8, ri'signed from the (Council, 
and declined to use his legion on the Russian 
front. Meanwhile, the Gmnd Duke, doinincored 
by the Court and the bun^aueracjy, had had to 
discourage tho Polish Volunteer movement, 
'^fhere wfjre over half a million l/oles serving 
imder the Russian colours, and they, like 
their countiymen in the Gcnnaii and Austro- 
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Kitchener the first Newfoundland Regiment 
was sent to Gallipoli. 

The regin\ent proceeded first to Alexandria 
and went on to Cairo, where early in September, 
1915, it was attached to the London Infantry 
Brigade. It arrived at Suvla in the evening of 
September 19, at about 9.30, and the men at 
once began to disembark at Kangaroo Beach. 

They did not finish landing until nearly 
1 o’clock. It was an exceedingly cold and 


troops moved off to the hills in platoons num- 
bering about 35 or 40 each, and reached a 
ravine, afterwards called the Newfoimdland 
Ravine. The Turkish firt^ followed them, and 
grew so heavy that men hiul to break up into 
sections of 10 or 15. This first experience of 
war cost them some 65 men, killed and wounded. 

They dug themselves into their quarters in 
the ravine and camiK'd there for about two 
days. Then they were scattered among various 



THE MILL, 

stormy night, and all the shelter available was 
av series of open dug-outs, holes never more than 
four feet d(?ep, dug in the sand. In the early 
morning the men began to deepen th<Mr holes, 
but the Turks, seeing some signs of movement, 
located them and began shelling. 

It was the first tinu^ the regiment ha<I actually 
been under fire, and tlie men had not yet learned 
the necessity of taking all possible shelter. 
After the explosion of each shell they ran out 
to pick up bits as souvenirs. Nothing that 
their officers could do could keep them under 
cover. Time after time they w^ent out, and 
several men were hit in consequence. Ulti- 
mately the shell fire became so heavy that they 
had to move away to the hills near by. Every 
few minutes a shelt burst near them. The 


GRAND EALl.S. 

regiuKTifs in the front liiK's in order that they 
might I(*arn somctI>ing of aelual tnuich con- 
ditions. 'J"hcn thty took ov^er tlu*ir owti part 
of th<^ line. The first l•aKualtieK in the firing 
lino WM'io on Septemlx-r 22, wlu'ii oiKi man was 
killed and four wen^ wounded. 

On September 28, just as onf* company was 
l(‘aving thc^ trenches, the Turks b(‘gan attacking 
some miles off on the right. The Newfound- 
landers rf5ceiv(;d or<lf‘rs to stand To arms. At 
last, they thouglit, th(>ir first experiences of real 
fighting were about to b(^gin. A horrific can- 
nonade h)l lowed, all the batterii^s at Suvla and 
all tho ships in the Bay taking part. For two 
hours tho •men stood at attention, expecting 
at any momimt the order to go over the t/Op or 
expecting to have to meet a big Turkish ad- 
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Himgaiian vmit8, were iincoiiscioiisly aliecidiiifj: 
M^ac-h other'n bJood, not knowing that their 
bullets or bayonets were being (luwted against 
PdfrisJ^ breasts. 

Had Russia then a(reepttHl and encourag(*(l 
the idea of a Rolish Army, wliich was to reach 
tlu' ineipient Kstage of rc'ulization three years 



GENERAL LECHITSKY, 

Who resigned oommand of the South-Western 
Front. 

later,* the course of the (heat War might ha\ e 
b£M.m much modified. When Polish units 
<lid finally make their appearance on Russia’s 
side they were too small to make the desircMl 
impression. Moreover, the (Jerinanic control 
over Polish lands had assertofl itself in such a 
fashion and the Revolution had so weakened 
the Russian Army that the |)rospects of Russia 
being able to exert an infliKMiee over the <les- 
tinies of Poland had boeonm more remote. On 
tlie othtT hand, all the provinces concpiercMl 
by the Aiistro-Oermans had been endowed with 
an appearance of self-government, and there 
was much Oornmii talk of a revival of United 
Roland, of course without Posen anrl without 
a sea port at Dantzig. It was notorious, 

* A Coiigresrt of Polish soIdi«»i>i, HHsernhled in Pot rogmd, 
deriiled (May, 1917) in fttvour of the fonnaiion of a Polish 
Army. But the movement encountered some oppOMitioii 
in their own rtiiiks and was approved half-heartedly 
hy the Provisional Gk>verfimont. This Oon^resf? elected 
Ooiieral Pilsndski honorary coinmander-in -chief of the 
new army, a proceeding which afterw'arcis afforded the 
(iermans a j>retcxt f(jr ordering his arrest. 


Iibwovcr, that the produce of Po]|^h lands liad 
heen diy(?rted for Gernmn use and prdfit. As 
an offset to this system of spo^ation, u hicli 
entailed famine to the urban population, the 
conquerors liad everywliere - for selfish purposes 
• — siifeguarded and developed rural property. 
Panning w^as cairicd on witli the aid of iin- 
prove<l (lennan implements and machinery 
and half the profits handcul over to the owner 
of the land or deposited to his credit at the 
banks if he hail sought refugt' in Russia, t}i:> 
othc*r half being taken over by the ({ennanic 
treasuries. While tlie Russian armies in their 
retreat had tlestroyed Polish farms and estates 
the(iiermans were taking every care of them and 
even paying the owners a share of t he revi^niu*. 
This was a clever move on their part. It 
had an undoubted influences upon the many 
thousands of J’oles who had been driven from 
their homes, to flee before the German invasion 
Without dealing further with the develop - 
juontof the Polish problem at this stage, it was 
to bo noted that the leaven of race prejudice 
<mgt>ndereil between the J^oles and tlie (it»s- 
cendants of tli(‘ JAttle Russians ((%)ssackst or 
X'krainians, as they wens styled at different 
l»laces and periods), whom they Imd dominated 
in the days when Poland claimed the over- 
lordship of tlie domiiiioiLs from the Baltic to 
the Black 8oa, had be(sn per[)etuaie(l dining 
the ccniiu’ies, because many of the fair lands 
of the Ukraina (Borderland) had become the 
birthright of Polish nobk'S. It had been part 
of Stolypiu’s policy to favour tins Ukrainian 
jjeaaant to the detriment of the Polish landlord. 
Jii introducing t*lcctive Zemstvos in Little 
Russia during his Premiershi[) he had belittled 
the influence of the l*oles. Therein he was 
guided by consideration for strengthening the 
unity of the Fanpire as well as (ho promotion 
of [)oas*mt farming his dominant ainv but, 
as the experienee of the war and the Revolution 
was to show, these objects tlid not servo their 
intendeil purpose. Raciat feeling, thus stiimi- 
lated, lent itself to the Germanic design of an 
autonomous Ukraino- G alicia, and in agrarian 
matter’s brought about a situation more 
critical in the southern than in the other pro- 
vinces of European Russia. 

There existed another incentive to Ukrainian 
st^paratisin — the economic and cultural ques- 
tions. People of one race and one language 

fTho Kuban and Tewk UosHaok ariuioH were dSn- 
poaed of raigrantn bolonging to the Setoh or Zaporozhiaii 
Army of the Little Russian Republic. 
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(tJiti Little Ruartians and tlu^ Hiit.heuc^s) ha(\ 
naturally’ aougVit a development of eommercia! 
and intellectual relations, '^^rhese had been, 

o 

however, much hampered b>' custom-house 
duties and police restrictions. Mori'over, on 
the Russian side the Ukrainians saw with envy 
their kinsfolk beyond the border enjoying 
oertain cultural rights wliich were (ItMiied to 
them — ^the right of tuition in their native tongue 
and its official status. And although a closer 
inspection would have revealed the liol lowness 
of the Ruthene liberties, <iominated as th<? 
jwople were in their daily lives by Jewish 
officials and land agents and ('ven by the Toles, 
tiic poverty of the Ruthene peasants bedecked 
under the gay colours of thiMr national dress, 
and the spociousnesa of their religious fretHlom 
under a Church adopting the Greek rites but 
recognizing the authority of Rome and its 
Hapsburg supporters — although there was no 
sound motive for envy, especially aftt'r the 


overthrow of the autocratic r(?(yfm6S^tbe catch- 
word “ Ukraina for the I'krainians *’ was 
successfully promulgated by a snmll groups 
literary men, inspired* by Austrian influences, 
who took advantage of the igiioranco and 
juvssivity of the masses and the weakness of 
the I'rovisional (h^vernment. 

The ei rors of the Old Regime had hxl ti^ 
much needless harrying of the Ruthent's 
)iidiabiting the districts of Kholm and Lublin 
and professing tlie Greek -Catholic or United 
faith. Russification had there taken the form 
of forcible conversion to Orthodoxy and later 
to a separation of tht^si^ districts from the 
kingdom of Poland as defined by international 
treaty. Hut Russian Neo-Slavophilism had 
dictated a conciliatory attitude towards the 
Rutheiu^s of Galicia. Indeed, its lo^lers, 
while acjcepting in principle a reconciliation 
witli the Polos, persistently reproached them 
for “ oppressing the Galicians.” When the 
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victorious hosts of Russia swept westward to 
Cracow during the first year of the Great War, 
wore met with open arms by the natives, 
^ho had been ignorant V>r were oblivious of the 
treatment that had been meted out to their co- 
religionarios in Kholni and Lublin. Very soon. 



GEN. ALEXEIEFF AND A DEPUTATION 
OF SOLDIERS, 


however, they were disillusioned. In the wake 
of the Russian legions came trainloads of the 
Orthodox clergy and administrators imbued 
with the ideas of unifying the Ruthenes under 
tho Russian sceptre by means of spiritual 
“ conversion.” Tho experiment ended in 
failure, for the Ruthenes were an obstinate 
race with the proverbial obstinacy of their 
Little Rus.sian kinsmen ; nothing could shake 
their allegiance to their priests, to the Greek - 
Catholic Church, and to the Pope. The 
missionaries went away, disappointed. Hut 
tho attempt to hustle Galicians into unity with 
Russian ways and beliefs left an aftermath of 
bitterness which grew during the winter and 
the spring of 1915 and killed any inclination on 
tho part of tho natives to seek Russia’s pro- 
tection. They hailod with joy tho return of the 
Austrian and even the German afnnios. A 
short taste of Russian rule had more than 
sufficed, Even gratitude for 300 million 


roubles expended by the Russians on relief 
work and seeding their fields was forgotten. 

Having thus described some of the circiun- 

«> 

stances which had prefaced the demand for 
Ukrainian autonomy, let us briefly follow the 
course of events that had been transpiring in 
Russia during the Revolution — events that 
were destined soon to reach a climax in Kieff. 

While the consolidation of the German 
occupation of Courlarul and the virtual separa- 
tion of Finland from Russia, proclaimed by the 
Social Democrats in the Diet (with tho approval 
and support of tho Russian soldiers and sailors), 
were undermining tile edifice built by Peter tho 
Grtiat on the shores of the Baltic, and tlircatcn- 
ing to close his “ window into Europe,” an 
artificially stimulaterl movement had arisen 
in the Ukraina menacing the integrity of the 
dominions acquired to the south of Muscovy 
by the 1’sar Alexis Mikhailovitch ami on the 
Black Sea by Catherine the Great. ITie blue 
and yellow flag of Ukraina ha<l been substituted 
for the red flag of Revolution, symbolizing 
th(*roby a tendency to break away from 
Revolutionary Russia. Tho local Soviet, the 
Military Delegates, and the students of the 
University naturally opposecl the movement, as 
also did the Jews and Poles. That was not 
surjjrising, for the leaders of the movement had 
proclaimed the watchword ” Down with Musco- 
vites, Poles and Jews.” 

For several months the Provisional Govern- 
ment closed its eyes to the [)ossibilities of the 
movement, although its leader. Professor M. 
Grushevsky (formerly of Lemberg University), 
had declared in written and oral u I terances that 
nothing less than the whole of Southern Russia, 
including Siedlce and Voronezh, Koursk and 
Novorossisk, with all the seahoarcl and Eastern 
Galicia and Bukovina, were under his plan to be 
evolved into a separate State with a population 
of 37 million solils. Grushevsky had been 
propagating this idea before the war. He was 
the inventor of the name Ukraina, which was 
to bo given to the new State. Austrian and 
Gennan money had been secretly spent to 
foster the scheme. A Bund zur *^iefreiung der 
Ukraina had been founded in Vienna under the 
presidency of Doroshenko. Propaganda was 
carried on by Biberovitch and Stepankowski, 
who edited newspapers in Vienna and Lausanne. 
The Bund or Soyuz organized a legion of 
Ukrainskii Sichovii Striltsi (riflemen) with^Lo 
help of funds obtained partly froxu Ukrainians 
in America. 
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Directly after the outbreak of the Revolution, 
aiul the di!iK.ppearance of all restrictions, 
Orushevsky and a coterio of literary men, 
Ukrainians, formed a so-called Central Hada or 
Council in Kioff, which arrogated to itself the 
right to speak in the naine of the Ukrainian 
nation. In April the Rada announceti its inten- 
tion to call a Constituent- to d(‘cide the future 
form of government for Ukraina. A C -ongress of 
Socialists sitting in Kieff and the Soviet mani- 
fested alarm, but Grushevsky reassured them. 
He was, so he claimed, acting in agreement with 
the Provisional G overnment. Soon a Congress of 
Ukrainian representatives ^solf -constituted, like 
the Soviet) proclaimed itself for “ autonomy in 
a federal Russian republic,” wliich, moreover, 
was to bo immediately organized by the Rada, 
strengthened by the nomination of additional 
members : a Social Democrat and poet named 
Vinnichenko and a journalist named hifremoff 
being chosen as Vice-I’residents. The movo- 
ment was then extended to Uoltava, KharkofT, 
and Odessa. A series of Ukrainian demonstra- 
tions was initiated in KiefT, often developing 
into street conflicts with the st-u<lents. Sennons 
were preached in the churches fc»r the first time 
in the native tongue. Among the soldiers a 
minority sought to enrol themselves into 
separate Ukrainian regiments, but at first the 
8oviet ofTered resistance. 

The arrival of ('ount Szeptycki, the Gre(‘k 
Catholic Metropolitan of Lembf*rg, gave ri.se to 
fresh manifestations. He had been iin|)ris(»ned 
under the old regime for alleged conspiracy 
against the Russians in Galicia. His visit led 
to a revival of Romish tendencies, buried since 
the days of Catherine. At the end of May 
M. Kerensky came to Kieff, visited the Rada, 
and lighthoartedly promis(*d tho fulfilment of 
their wishes* by tho Russian Constituent 
Assembly. The Ukrainians were not ‘dis- 
posed to wait till then. Negotiations were 
carried to Petrograd, where a special com- 
mission reported in favour of local self- 
govermrient, not venturing to use tho 
word autonomy. But the Ukrainian dele- 
gates were evidently aiming high. They 
demanded an expression of sympathy with tho 
idea of Ukrainian autonomy, the immediato 
acceptance of representation at the Peace 
Conference in connexion with the fate of 
Galicia and the Ukrainian territories occupied 
by tho Germans,” the appointment of a High 
Cdii^nissioner for Ukrainian affairs, tho draft- 
ing of Ukrainians into Ukrainian regiments. 


olYicial recognition of their language, and a 
grant of funds for adininistrativo piuposes. 

Then began a game of cross -pur poises bet^ipeiir 
the Provisional Govefnment and tho Ra(^ ; 
the former onilcavouriug to save appearances 
by means of noTninal concessions, the latter 



MAJOR-GKNRKAL FOLOV TSOFF, 

Comniandcr-in-Chlef of the Fetroj^rad District ; 
dismissed by Kerensky. 


calmly and coolly insisting upon and gifting its 
way. In vain the Soviets upheld the IVo- 
visional GovcTiinu'iit. So-callcd All* Ukrainian 
Peasants* and Soldiers’ Uongn?ss(^s w^crc assem- 
bled and clamonrc-i for mon< than th<^ Kada had 
asketl, wl»(Ti*hy the latter appeared in the light 
<if a inodcrat(5 ass<inil)ly, (‘luleavouring to <*on- 
tain popular aspirations, (’oiistant disturb- 
ances were occurring in KiefT between tho 
Ukrainians and other nationalities. Finally, 
under the guise of “ saving the Ukraina from 
tho anarchy to whic-h the national mriveinent 
would load if its aspirations were not satisfied,” 
the Rada drew uj) a Manifesto called tho ” Uni- 
versal,” in which, after upbraiding thf3 Pro- 
visional Government ” for refusing to comply 
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with L^kminiau domauds,” it announced tliat 
“ the Ukrainian people would proceed to 
%\apag© the;r own alTairs.** Soldiers were 
<lispatchetl to various cities to read and explain 
this docuiiient, and incidentally to levy a laiul 
tax of a penny p<'r acre for the Rada’s expenses. 
'Fhe promulgation of the Universal in Kieft* was 
alitended by a grand open-air meeting amid the 
ringing of chiu^ch and cathedral bells (Juno 2h). 
Prince Lvolf issued a counter -manifesto on th<* 
danger of changing the form of admijiistration 
in the country and in the anuy in war-time. 


I 

This body proceeded to address the popula- 
tion of the Ukraina as the respoi^ible Govern- 
ment of an autonomous State The writ of the 
Provisional Cioverninetd was no. longer recog- 
nized in Ukraina. Its administrative pi'orogti- 
tives were suspended. It had to deal with t lie 
Katia or repudiate the Revolutionary theory of 
“ stdf-definition ” and invite an open revolt. 
I’rotests by loyal Little Ru.ssian troops in the 
aiiny at the front against Separatist tendencies, 
their denunciation of the Rada as “ a sclf- 
afipoinfed group of boiiigeois and pro-Germans 



MEN OF THE BRITISH ARMOURED CAR SECTION TEACHING CQSSACKS 
THE USE OF MACHINE GUNS. 


His arguments were two-odgetl ; they fell un- 
heeded upon the Rada. Within a few days the 
new Ukrainian Government,, had been formed 
under the modest name of General Secretariip . 
'File following is a list of the Ministers : 

Prf-siclcMit of the (JenemI SeerHtariat and Goneral 
Si.rcrotary for Interior AffairH ; V. K. Vinnichenko. 

Director of General Affair.- of the Secretariat ; 1*. 

K hrisliik. 

(General Secretary of Finance : Kh. A. Baranovsky. 
tJencral Secretary of International Affairs : S. A. 
Klpcinoff. 

General Secretary of ProviHioniiig .Alfair^!l : M. JVI. 
.StH.siik. 

G«*neral Secretary of Agricult ural Aflairn : B. Slarto.s. 
General Secretary of War Affairn : S V. I’ethira. 
Genera! Secn^tary of Justice ; V. Sadovsky. 


who wunt to u.surp autliority in order to place 
UK under a yoke,” n^sohitions passed by the 
Soviets, the military d(degat(5S in Kieff, and the 
.studentsapproving “ decentralization and broatl 
autonomy ” in principle but reserving the 
settlement of such matters to the Con- 
stituent Assembly failed to make' the slightest 
irnpi*ossion. 1'he Rada could claim- to repr<‘- 
sent thc5 opinion of the ignorant Ukraifiitm 
masses just as much as the Soviets repre- 
sented the Russian nation — ^no more and 
no less. How feeble was the conneeting 
link may be gathered from the perq^-'tal 
experiences of The Times Petrograd Corre- 
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spondent. In July, 1»17, he was assured hy 
peasants resikent within a few iniles of KiefT 
that they knew nothing about the Rada and 
had never heard of any elections to such a 
body. 

Tho commencement of tlie Russian offensive 
west of Tarnopol (July 1) wliich was to fret? 
Galicia and Poland from tho Oennanic yoke and 
qualify the Revolutionary Government for a 
predominant part in the Allies’ counsels did not 
for ar^ instant deter tho Rada from its work of 
disintegration. On July 11 M. Kerensky and 
his associates, MM. Tseretelli (a Georgian) and 
Tereshchenko (a Little Russian), came to KielT 
to confer with the members of the General 
Secretariat and with the Soviet. The Militaiy 
Secretary had ordered a parade of Ukra-nian 
soldiers in honour of the occasion. The c,om- 
mander-in-chief of the district forliade it. 
Nevertheless the parade was held. MM. 
Grushevsky, Petlura and the other Ukrainian 
“ Ministers ” went out to take the salute, while 
M. Kerensky and his Ministers discreetly ab- 
stained from appearing. That two rival 
authorities — ^thc? Russian and the Ukrainian 
were in open conflict became self-evident. A 
temporary solution based upon a virtual sur- 
render by the I'rovisional Government was 
n^ached some days later. M. Kerensky had 
tried to appeal to sentiments of patriotism. .\t 
a meeting of politic^il organizations in KielT 
(July 13) he described how ho had setm “ vmder 
a terrible storm of deadly fire, our comrades 
and brothers rush forward la^aring the red 
ensigns of the Revolution with cries of ‘ T..ong 
live freedom ! I.<and and liberty ! ’ He 

luimonished his audience not to compromise! 
the great task of dt^fending their freed* an. ‘ ‘ To 
create a special national army in time of war 
was absolutely unallowable,” but “ there would 
be no objection to forming certain units entirely 
of Ukrainian soldiers, if circumstances allow ed.” 
As a matter of fact tho Ukraifiians had dom* so 
already. M. Kerensky left again for the Front, 
commissioning his associates to conclude an 
arrangement. Negotiations reduced them- 
selves to bargaining for a largtjr number of non- 
Ukrainian Tncmbersof the Rada. The Ukrain- 
ians offered a quarter, the Provisional Govern- 
ment asked for at' least a half, on the v*^iy 
justifiable ground that Russians, Poles, and Jews 
formed the larger portiim of tho population. 
Moreover, the non-Ukiainians would be useful 
Hjlic^ in the Rada, insisting that it should act 
as an organ of the Provisional Government, 



A UKRAINIAN TYPE. 

whereas the Ukrainians were inclined to tre^at 
the Provisional Government with indifference. 

An agreement was coiiclu(k*d with the Hada 
l»y MM. Tseretelli and Tereshchenko (July 14), 
without the previous assent or knowledges of 
non-Socialist Ministers in Petrogi'ad. (This leMl 
U> a serious Cabinet crisis on tla^ eve of a fateful 
Rolshevik uprising, which will be’ described 
flirt hta* on.) 

Tho agreena^nt was as follows : 

For unifying tho rovolul ioiutry cliunocrany and ihr 
iiaf ioiiaiilins uf Ukruina tlinri! tuiiHi l>n rrtuUod a 
territorial organ, the eornpositiem of which will he 
defined hy uun't'iiHMit with tho Ukrainian Hada. Mh 
ranks will he fille«l ut» hy repniseatativt^s of the rcnohi- 
lionary deinof'nu'y and of (ho nationalitioH whieh have 
hitherto not keen roproMonied, who will enter it in the 
proper nuniht'rs to give them a just represi^ntatioii. 'I’he 
('stahlifihmont of the ndorinod Haila as a territoriel 
organ peqiiiri's the ratifieatioii of the I'rovinional tJoveni- 
ment. AfU*r rat ideation thin organ will bo rt'gardod »i.m 
a juridical organ of the ojlminiHtration, rocreivirig its 
power from tho Provisional (iovomment. Yho pro- 
posed territorial organ will be given wide; rightti for the 
( Jovoniimuit of the Ukraina, as is tho easo in thctvaneaHiiH. • 
In regard tci the* army, the (Iovomment gives the 
IJkraiiiiaiiM those rightH whieh Kenuisky outlined in his 
sptM'eii and the right of raising separato military units 
in so far as that does not inli^rfeio with the principle 
of the unity of tho army. Also tho right to have a 
representative of the Ukrainian Military (Vmuiiittee 
with tin* MiriiKtor of War, with the (lerieralissimo, ami 
with army eommanders. 

One liigbly importiml point bad bcon 
omitted, viz., a definititm of tho status *if the 

♦ riie atlministralion of the C'aueasus, like that of 
'rurkestai K ha<l been a Hoparate **iility under Iho Empire 
for military and racial reaHoris, like (he British rule in 
India. It offen*d seant anah>gy with the Ukraina. 
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GEN. IRMANOFF, OF THE THIRD CAU- 
CASIAN CORPS, AND GEN. BAGRATION- 
MOUKHRANSKY, OF THE SAVAGE 
DIVISION. 

(General Irmanoff retiflned and re-entered the 
Army as a private soldier.) 

General Secretariat The Rada had flatly 
declined to admit that the Secretariat should be 
ill any way r€?sponsiblo to or dependent on the 
Provisional Government. The Ministers had 
been obliged to give way. It? was a crucial 
factor in the controversy. Its tacit acceptance 
implied Homo Rule for Ukraina and all the 
logical con8€3quonces thereof. The Provisional 
Government, dominated by its Socialist ele- 
ments, approved the agreement. All the Cadets 
in the Lvoff Cabinet and the Prime Minister 
himself, who had been playing the game of 
opportunism d ouirance ever since he took oilice 
in March, 1917, resigned. The Rada,* having 
scored an undoubted victory, resolved to 


humour its erstwhile opponents by issuing 
another Universal,” in which it repudiated 
separatist aims and alleged its w&lingness to 
await the decision of the Constituent, taking 
comfort from the assurance that it would be 
diflioult to cancel an accomplished fact. 

We come now to the great Russian offensive 
which began on July 1, and thanks to General 
Korniloff’s remarkable successes gave the 
Russians Haliez and the line of the Lomnica, 

• seriously tlireatening the enemy position at 
Lemberg, until treachery and indiscipline in 
the Army on July 19 turned the Russian vic- 
tories into defeat. This offensive and its 
resulting developments constituted a turning 
point in tho coui'se of the Russian Revolution. 
Hitherto its activities had been purely des- 
tructive. It had been engaged almost entirely 
in removing all traces of the old Hgime^ 
upsetting the good with tho bad, and as it 
had fallen into the hands of extreme Socialists, 
with no conception of practical statesmanship 
and often imbued by alien sympathies, who 
were in some cases the paid agents of Germany, 
the good was more often sacrificed than the 
bad. Such men as Kerensky and Tsereteli i 
understood that the Revolution would soon 
have to initiate a constructive policy or 
Russia would perish in the great international 
struggle then proceeding. Sir George Buchanan 
had called the attention of our Russian Allies 
to certain olomentary facts which were being 
too long ignored. In a speech delivered in 
Petrograd (June, 1917) he recalled how under 
the old regime ho had tried to impress on the 
ex-Tsar that in the twentieth century an 
irresponsible autocracy was an anachronism 
which could not endure. Russia, Sir George 
said, had captured the Bastille of autocracy 
by assault, and had won her full liberties 
in a single week. She must consolidate her 
newly won freedom if she would keep it. 

Through tho war (he contiuuod) you have won free- 
dom, and in ordor that jou might safely reap the 
harvest of your great revolution the domooracios of 
Franco and Great Britain liave l)eou holding and driv- 
ing back the njain forces of tho Germans ami shedding 
their blood, not only in defence of thoir national patri- 
mony, but to safeguard the newborn libertipH of Russia. 
Had they not done so, had the Germans not trann- 
forred westwards largo numbers of the troops concen- 
trated on your front, it might have goiio hard with 
Free Russia. We look to you now to help to relievo 
the constant pressure on our front by yourselves taking 
the offensive and thus to bring the w'ar to a speedy 
end and secure to tho world the blessings of permanent 
peace. 

FratomiTdng with German troops between tho fror^ 
trenches will not bring you peace, but will help to 
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prolong tho war. The Germans encourage it in order 
to demoralise your Army. The Gorman treatmon# of 
your comrade? who have returnoil from captivity will 
show you what value to attach to German profes* 
sions of brotherly sentiments. Fraternise rather in 
spirit with your French and British comrades who 
are lighting your battles for you in the AVo.^t. Do not, 
moreover, believe the talon with wliich Gorman agents 
would poison your minds against your Allies. Do 
you suppose that if we wore lighting for capitalistic 
or Imperialistic aims 6ve million men of British race 
would have volunttwred for active service and tliat 
millions of working men and women would l>o working 
overtime in factories to keej) the British and Kiissian 
Armies supplied with shells and g\ius 7 

Our first task, however, must ho to beat the enemy, 
for if we fail to do that wo shall not have a voice in 
tho final settlement and shall liave to accept such 
terms of peace os Germany is pleased to impose, in- 
cluding the incorporation dl Russian territory in the 
Gor/nan Kmpire. 

Tho Germans had indulged other views. 
They regarded llussia as hopelessly ornbogged 
in the revolutionary morass. Their Press had 
hailed tho Rovolution “as a blessing for Ger- 
many, like Elizabeth's deatli in tho Seven 
Years' War." Wliilo cooperating with the 


TagehlaU : “ Buchanan has misled the Russian 
soldiers regarding Gonnany's attitude,** it 
complained. The Frankfurter ZeUung voicyi 
the same theory. ^ ^ 

Once more tho Gormans hod failed to urRler- 
stand the soul of a nation. They liad interpreted 
Russians weakness from a superficial, purely 
materialistic angle, holding, in their superior 
self-sufliciont wisdom, that the activities of 
the Soviet and tho resultant loss of discipline 
and authority in th(^ army and in the coimtry 
IukI quonchod the spirit of the Russian people. 
They had forgotten the patient, solf-saerificing 
heroism of the Russian soldier, displayed on 
many a stricken field in Galicia and Poland 
during two years of alternate victory and 
reverses imder circumstances that would liavo 
soon extinguished the ardour of other troops-— 
without rifles, without shells, and without 
tecluiical equipment of observ^ation or trans- 
port. 



M. KERENSKY AT THE FRONT ADDRESSING TROOPS. 
Bolsheviks through Loiiiii, Grimm, and tlie Jews 


in the Soviet to intunsify tho process of iiiteriml 
disorganization, they studiously avoidwl any 
activity on the Eastern Front and oncom-ngod 
“ fraternization ” and overtures directed to the 
conclusion of a separate peace. The Uatnburger 
NachricHm (June 26) conddenUy declare<l thot 
a “ Russian offensive ’’ would be ‘‘ impossible.” 
Some days later, when the impossible became a 
fact, the Nem Frw Preaae plaintively remarkctl : 
“ Tho Rvissian offensive is the strongest possible 
condemnation of the principles of the Bevolu- 
*tion." Its characteristically German tone of 
injured innocence was ro-eobood in tho Berlimr 


The Rovolutioti had, it is true, disastrously 
undermined the moral and the discipline of the 
anny and had sown a fatal distrust among the 
men towards th(sr ollicirs. It ha.1 deprived the 
.soldiers of all luunan incentive to go on fighting. 
But under tho embers of their loyalty and 
their faith slumbered the old indomitable 
spirit wliich luul made of them a great nation. 
Only a little encouragement was required 
to induce the flame to arise afresh. 'Phis 
incentive came from the lips of M. Kerensky, 
who, under tho circumstances described in 
Chapu’r CCVIL. issueil a stirring appeal 
to the army calling upon the soldiers to 

170-3 
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called forth an immediate response. M. Keren - 
iilty’s visits to the Front were marl^ed by scenes 
of indescribable enthusiasm. Even the*Spviets 
were carried away. All Russia, postponing 
party interests and considerations, awaited the 
issue with revived hope. The disorders and dis- 
appointinonts caused by the Revolution were 
forgotten, and when the first bulletins of 
victory reached Potrograd and Moscow in tJie 
early days of July all classes united in heartfelt 
• joy and praise, only measurable by the despair 
which followed throe weeks later when those 
same armies, after having inflicted sanguinary 
(h'feats upon the country’s foes, mutinously 
deserted and fled in panic almost without 
resistance before an enemy far inferior in 
numbers, and even in guns, abandoning positions 
of great strength, leaving bcdiind thcmi a vast 
quantity of arms and supplies, a whole network 
of railways that had boon laboriously con- 
structed at great cost, and a fertile country 
with wheat already harvested in the fields. 

It was not the Russian nation that inc\irred 
disaster in the sim-baked hills and valleys 
of Galicia and Bukovina and in the northern 
and southern sections of the far-flung battle- 
line from the Baltic to the Black Sea ; it was 
Socialism and its dominant partner, the 
Bolshevist committooman. 



THE RUSSIAN BATTLE-LINE. 

T//« i/lack line nhotv/t the 'ptmthut uj the Armit ft 

on July when the South- western. Front ulCftined it^ 
furthest advane-e towards Lembertj, IKie. arrows imlieate 
the abortive offensives on the Wesirm or Central Fronts 
at Smorgon ami Lake Naroch (July 20), and on the Ru- 
manian front, some days later. 

Commencing at Rrzezany on July 1. the Russian offensivr 
attained its fullest development further south at Kalusz 
(July 12). The front was treacherously o^wned (July 19) 
at /jwozyn (between Zloczow a id Zalozce, see map on 
pay. ri), whence the enemy was able to drive a wedge south 
eastward it. Tfembowla and Husiatyn (July 28). The. 
Russians retreated 10(1 miles in ten days, as shoitm by the 
dotted line. 

fight for, and in so doing to \Hndicate, the 
principles of the Revolution. 3Tie summons 


Faithful to the call of their obligations 
as Allies, seeking manfully to justify the 
llevolvition, unheeding the clamour and threats 
of Bolshevik agitators and German agents 
wdiom they wore powerless to bridle or 8ubdut\ 
the Provisional Government gladly ado|)t(Hl 
?I. Kerensky’s views as to the possibility of a 
general offensive. A confereiic^3 at head- 
(|uart(^rs between ‘Ministers and the Supreme 
Gommander-in-Chief, General Bnffeiloff, wlio 
had been transferred from the South -Weston i 
front to succeed Goiu^ral Alexeioff, did not 
yield so much promise. It wtw ascertained 
that a simultaneous offensive on all the fronts 
would necessitate indefinite delay. The North- 
ern Front had suffered such ravages from the 
proximity of Potrograd and its demoralizing 
influences that scarcely any hope could be 
entertained of its reviving before the season 
had matured too much for effective operations. 
The Western or Central Front, recently com- 
manded by General Gurko, was better off, as 
the Bolshevik strongholds, Petrogrod and 
Kronstadt, were farfchcu* away. But it wa^t 
badly infected, and nothing could bc^ done 
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much before the end of July. The South- 
Western Frfint looked more promising. With 
careful muring it might be coimted upon to 
deliver a blow some time in June. In Rumaniu 
things were loss clieerful. The Rumanian 
army had revived marvellously under French 
auspices. It was splendidly led, well disci- 
plined and equipped. Its officers and men 
were inspired by patriotism ami eager to drive 
the invaders beyond their borders. Not so tlie 
Russian armies under the King’s nominal 
command. The fact that Russian troops were 
serving under royalty had attracted the 
fiercest propaganda of »ovolutiotiary agitators. 
Whatever hope there could be of success in 
this theatre lay almost entirely with the 
Rumanians themselves, but would they be 
able to draw the RiLSsian armies with them ? 
No one could ventviro to give an assurance on 
tliis point. It was finally decided to dolivei* 
the first and most important blow in Galicia 
and Bukovina, following up the South-W(‘steru 
offensive with a second in the direction of Vilna 
and a third in Rumania, ivs soon as the rt^njicc- 
tivo fronts could move. Tliis plan was carried 
out with some modifications. General Gutor’s 
attack (South-West Front) was twice post- 
poned, because of delays in the concentration 
of resc^rves and artillery, due to disorganization 


of the railways, and also largely because 
agitators uere constantly getting at the troops. 
Then the South-Western offensive luul 
tlelivered in two tphases -Brzezany-Zloczow 
and Stanislau, instead of .simultaueoiisly, a 
circumstance which grt'atly ad<led to the 
<lifficulties of the enterprise. 

There seems to be no doubt that the Army 
C’ornmittees and the Commissaries representing 
the Giwernment did much to ci)unteract pacifist 
propaganda. Although tlu' committee systtMii 
wivs destined to break down utUwly as a sul)- 
stitute for discipline haseil up(»n the undivicUxl 
authority of the offiec'rs -just as the Si»viet 
system had faihul to afford a substitute ft»r 
tlu' undivided autiiority of govr»rnment tlu' 
good will and ])atnotism of individuals had to 
he recogniz(Ml and appreciated. The Timer. 
l\>trt)grad Corri'spondcmt, who was with tJie 
South-Western armii's throughout the ensuing 
operations, referred ropeattnUy to tlu' services 
reudor(‘d l)^’ ccHnmittei^iiU'ii, soiiu* of whom 
were oflicers, some |)rivatt‘s. Tlicy not only 
went about stimulating they* comrades befon* 
th(^ attack, Imt wi'i’o fori'inost in the fight, 
and many, of Mu‘se devoti*(l men fell at 
the liead of thi^ at-taeking waves of in- 
fantry. I hit tln‘se bright examples only 
srrve to emplm.si/.i^ tlie hopeh^ss ahsui*- 
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dity of the committees as a system of 
army management. * 

General Gutor had been an excellent corps 
commander. He was not of the calibre that 
is required from the leader of a group of armies. 
The strategy and tactics adopted by him bear 
witness to his deficiencies. Had he borne in 
mind the peculiar conditions of the case ho 
would have, above all. avoided frontal attacks 
against positions of exceptional strength and 
tlitticulty ; he would have shunned forest 
sectors, wherein a loosely disciplined force 
would be easily shaken and dispersed. Yet 
this was precisely whai he failed to do. In 
one respect liis dispositions were well taken »* 
he singled out Austro-Hungarian divisions as 
the main objects of attention, rightly appre- 
ciating their inferior stability. But ho seeiu.s 
to have been guided in the selection of one of 
the main points of liis offensive by the fact that 
his old corps w^as stationed in the vicinity. 

The plan was briefly as follows : First, the 
fifieventh Anny, Gen. Krdelli (west of Tarno- 
pol), was to operate along an 11 -mile front, 
Presowce (opposite Zborow) to Byszki (opposite 
Tsoniow), an<l strike north-westward, atta(*king 
the 32nd and 19th Austro-Hungarian divisions. 
Objc^ctives ; Zloczow and Gliniany along the 
railway to Lemberg. The left flank, on reaching 
Pomorzany, was to push towards Brzezany, 
around the woods and make for the other 
railway leading thence to Lt'inbi?rg, getting 
into immediate touch with the right Hank of 
the Seventh Army. 

‘ Second, the Seventh Army, Gen. Bolko- 
vitch (south-west of Tarnopol), was to operate 
along a ten-mile front, Kuropatniki (IJ mile 
south of Byszki) to Mieezyezow (situaterl 
south-w^estward), get well astride of the 
Zlota Lipa and strike also north-westward, 
attacking the 54th and 55th Austro-Hun- 
garian divisions and part of the 20th 
Turkish division. Objectives ; Brzezany- 
Bobrka -Lemberg. The right flank was to 
get into touch with the Corps on Erdelli’s 
left. The loft flank was to make a strong 
diversion^ against Ottoman troops and en- 
deavour to reach Kohatyn, flanking the 
railway. 

Third, the Eighth .tVrmy, Gen. Korniloff 
(east of Stanislau), was to operate along a 
twelve-mile front, Jezupol-Stanislau-Lysiec, 
west and northward, ' attacking the 15th 
Austro-Hungarian and the 2nd Aitstro-Hun- 
garian cavalry divisions. Objectives : the 


Stanislau-Dolina-Bolidow railway. It was to 
exert strong pressure northward to reach the 
Halioz-I.iemberg railway. , 

General : A combi^jied enveloping moveftient 
was to be carried out by the Seventh %nd 



STREET IN STANISLAO. 


Eighth Anni(>s against the 19th and 20th 
Turkish, 38th Austro-Hungarian, 24bh German, 
75th German Kesc^rve, 55th German and 34th 
Landwehr divisions, and two German regiments 
(241 and 242), all of which w^('re to bo strongly 
held by energt*tic deivionstrations of throe 
corps belonging to the Seventh Army 

General Korniloff carried out his appointed 
htsk in more than the full measure. Had his 
army been entrusted with a more important 
mission and had suitable rostu vos been forth- 
coming, he might enisily have reached Kohatyn 
from Halicz, turned the strong Brzezany position 
and, following up his successes at Kalusz, 
reached Dolina, south of Lemberg, thereby 
st'vering the enemy’s communications and 
isolating some of his forces. The topography 
of the battle region was such tliat a succession 
of ridges, deep river valleys foniKHl by some of 
the northern tributaries of the l^niester, and the 
dense forests ^around Brzezany rendered the 
central section of the Kussian thrust (athwart 
the Zlota Lipa and its aflluents) a particularly 
difficult one to negotiate ; whereas if General 
Gutor had disposed his grouf) so as to throw its 
weight on the flanks (Halicz and Zloczow), ho 
would have obviated at once the danger of 
frontal attacks (Brzezany and Kouiuchy) which 
were bound to suffer delay, if not disaster, 
before, strongly fortified woods, and have 
secured the advantage of operating in fairly 
open country (the Dniester and its tributaries. 
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THE BRITISH ARMOURED CARS AWAITING THE ORDER TO ADVANCE; JULY 1, 1917. 


t he Onila Lipa and the Strypas). And although 
in the light of all 8ubseq\ient iiiforniation it was 
obvious that the llussian Army could hot be 
counted upon for a siustained offensive, it may 
ha\'e been reasonably considered that a suc- 
cessful and rapid advance, without too heavy 
losses, would have so hoartoned tlio men that 
Bolshevik appeals to desert might have been 
less heeded, an<l perhaps the shameful op<'uing 
of th(‘ front with consequent panic and 
disaster would tlwm have been avoided. 

(Viticism of Genera) Gutor’s strategy was 
freely indulged in by Russian experts at th ' 
time. There could bo no motive for passing it 
over in this review of the Galician o{3erationa of 
1917. On the other hind, the considerations 
just cited afford a nece.ssary explanation of tlie 
lietivy losses that were sustained in the Russian 
attacks, notably at Brzezany, which certainly 
frontributed to the disastrous success of Bol- 


shevik propaganda. These criticisms were 
sanctioned by the dismissal of General (iutor 
before the final disaster.* It may be added 
that ho was a brave and gallant soldier who had 
never sought a higher command and accoptetl 
his promotion obediently, with much personal 
misgiving. The difficulties on countered at 
Brzezany were, moreover, visited upon Genera! 
Belkovitch, commanding the Seventh Army. 
Ho was succeeded on the eve of the retreat by 
General Selivatoheff, whose corps, including a 
Czecho Slovak brigade that boro the main 
brunt of the fighting, had done well on the 
right flank, opposite Zborow on the road to 
Zloczow. There a|)peared to bo no sound reason 
for this change in the high com nmd. General 
Belkovitch could not be held reaponsible either 

* Tho imniocliato caune of Oeii, Giitor’s rouvoval was 
a.«eriborl to the explosion of a hu;;o ammunition dump 
near Ur7.i*z;iuy by an enomy’s shrll. 



BRITISH ARMOURED CAR MESS. 

(B The Times Pefroifrad Correspondent. i(2) Capt. Hend» M.C. (3) Lieut. -Commandei WePs-Hood, 
H.N.V.H. (4) Mr. Mewes (Daily Mirror), (5) Commander Belt, R.N.V.R. (6) Capt. Gaydcn. 

(7) Lieut. Hanna, R.N.V.R. (8) Commander O. LockenLampson. 
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for the defective strategy of bis superior or fc^ 
the loss discipline aiiiong his luen. 

Never had the Russian Anny been so well 
equipped. Artillery of all calibres, trench 
mortars, machine guns, had been • pro vkled in 
abundance with plenty of ammunition. There 
were armoured cars, including British and 
Belgian contingents, posted with every active 
corps. The roads and railways— a heritage of 
Austrian dominion — ensured easy and rapid 
intercommunication. The Russians had 
repaired them and had laid down field railways 
to their heavy batteries. As regards numbers, 
the Russians had a superft^rity of nearly two to 
one. Only in aeroplanes were they deficient. 
A good many British and French machines had 
l)een |jrovided, but they were not sufiicient to 
cope with the Germans. However, what they 
lacked in numbers they made up in daring. 
Splendid work was done by the Russian airmen* 
and they wore excee<lingly well supplemented 
l>y balloon observers in large numbers, who ran 
hourly risk of death from the constant on- 
slaughts of enemy aircraft. The positions of 
hostile batteries wen; almost invariably detected 
and counter-battery work organized in approved 
style. But, however well they were equi[)ped 
and however well they handled their guns, the 
Russian artillery could do little with the 
enemy s strong points in the wOLxled areas* 
I his was an additional reason why a plan of 
attack in the open should liavo been adopt <‘d. 

The enemy lines were thinly held — about 
one division per seven miles, not counting 
reserves. Confronting the lOleventh and 
Seventh Armies — a stretch of 100 mile-i — stood 
altogether about 30 divisions (14 Ceniian, 1.3 J 
Austro-Hungarian, and 2 Turkish). Of this 
total 14 were in the first line, Ifi in reserve. 
The Russians had assembled .14 divisions, of 
W'liich 37 were in the first- line, and 17 in reserve. 
Prince Leopold of Bavaria was itj general com- 
mand of the enemy forc(;s imder the directions 
of l^^ield-Mai*shal von Hindenbui*g, while the 
northern group, comprising the Bug anny,’" iV. 
Austro-Hungarian (von Krobatin) an<l IT. 
Austro Iliingaria II ( Boehm -Rrinolli), was under 
the orders of General von Linsingen. 'Plie 
ordre de hataille of the enemy’s divisions at tin; 
time the Russian offensiv^e began was apj)roxi- 
mately as follows : 

Opposite the XT. (General Erdelli’s) Army 
(counting from north to south) were the 4th 

• The Bug Army (von Bi^rnharfli) fa.Hjd the KusHtan 
iSp^einl Army to the norlh of Brody. 


Austro - Hungarian , 2 7 tli Austro - H ungarian , 

1 2th Gorman l.<andwehr, 33rii Austro -Hungariivn, 
197thGonnan, 32nd and I9th Au.stro-HimgarjpiV 
seven divisions in alk with 12} divisions in 
resor\’e. Opposite the VI I. (General H*d- 
kovitch’s) Anny was the German Southern 
Army (von Bothmer), represented by 54th and 
5.1th Austro-Hungarian, 20th Turk, I9th 



[K/O'of/ itthf Fry, Phottt, 


COMMANDER O. I.OCKER-LAMPSON, 
M.P.. R.N.V.R., G.M.G., 

Commanded the British Armoured Car Squadrons 
in the Cuuca&us, in Rumania, and in Galicia. 

4’iirk, 24th German, 7.1th (It'iiriMii Resi-rve, 
38th Austro-Hungarian (Honved) divisioiis, 
ill all seven divisions with three, in reserve. 

From this <list ributioii of their r(\serv(*s it is 
evident that tlie German Staff ha<l |)r(*|)ared for 
a movenu'iit din‘cted principally on the northern 
seelor (Zloezow), and that General Gutor's 
preferc'iioe for 4he Rrze/.any direction was iin- 
<*xpected by them, as indited it might have 
bet'll for th<^ tactical eonshlerations set forlli 
above. It is intt'resting also as an indication 
that Field-Marshal von Hindeiihurg did really 
believe in the possibility of a UiiHsinn offensivt;, 
anti that, notwithstanding “ frattTiiizatioii,” 
Cerman propagtmtia atui tht; cheap bluster of 
the German Press, the enemy's High (command 
hat I not made up its mind to regard Russia as 
a negligible quantity. Momover, with the htdti 
of their excellent railway system the enemy 
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oould easily transfer their reserves from one 
sector to another. 

• 0|>po8ite the VIII. (General Kornilofl’s) 
Anny, which included onl 3 ;^bout eight divisions, 
stood the 58th Gorman, a German brigade, 34th 
German (Grenadier), 2nd Austro-Hungarian 
Cavalry, 15th and 36th Austro-Hungarian, 
42nd Austro-Hungarian (Honved), in all five 
infantry and one cavalry divisions, fonning 
the III. Austro-Hungarian Army (von Terszty- 
ansky), with no reserves to speak of. The 
Archduke Josef, in command of the group 
which, farther south, included the VII- . (von 
Kowess), and the I. (von Rohr) Austro- 
Hungarian Armies, apparently felt the ut- 
most confidence in the inability of the 
Russians to dislodge him from the Dniester 
valley. 

The tremendous havoc wrought in the 
enemy’s ranks by the Russian offensive, which 
promptly led to wholesale surrender of Austro- 
Hungarian regiments, evidently caused the 
utmost confusion among the enemy staffs. 
Divisions, hurriedly brought up from reserve, 
were as hmriedly flimg about from one sector 
to another. For instance, the hapless 15th 


German Reserve Division was battered at 
Brzezany and then smashed b/ Kopiiloff’s 
troops. More than five German and one Austrian 
divisions (the 5.3rd Reserve, 24th Reserve, 15th 
Reserve, 24 1st (now), 4th Ersatz and a Bavcurian 
Landwehr brigade and also the 11th Austro- 
Hungarian) were brought up to Brzezany 
to take the places of German and Austrian 
divisions that had been wiped out or sur- 
rendered. On the Stanislau sector, also, five 
German and one Austrian divisions (the 83rd, 
20th, 16th Reserve, 8th Bavarian Reserve, 
Jaeger Guards and the 16th and 5th Austro- 
Hungarian) camo iifto first line. Out of 
the total of 15 divisions known to be in 
reserve along this front the enemy had 
thus used up 12. They had thus only 
three divisions to draw upon on a front of 
100 miles. 

These facts and figures are sufficiently elo- 
quent. The Russian Army had done wonders. 
True, it had a superiority in nmnbers, but 
this superiority was partly discoimted by the 
above-mentioned errors of strategy and tactics 
and, above all, by the demoralizing influence of 
indiscipline and imceasing propaganda. Sufli- 
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BRZEZANY: JULY 1, 1917. 

6v000 Austrians surrendered in the wood which encircles the rid^e on which the shells are bursting. 


cient has been said to justify tho assuniptioii 
that, had tho Russian High Coininand boon 
in a position to tako the neoossary inoasuros 
for restoring discipline, the AustrodJorman 
hosts would have sustained a signal defeat and 
Lemberg would soon have been in Russian 
hands. A Russian victory then w^ould have 
altered tho wdiole subsequent course of events 
on all tho Allied fronts. It must ever remain 
a blot upon tho Revolutionary lleniocraey of 
Russia that it should have deprived the High 
Command of tho necessary power to put an 
end to tho activity of extremists ; that i1 
should have espoused doctrines wliieh enabled 
traitors to subvert the army and Iiav^* done 
nothing itself to checkmate their devices. 

The Russian offensive began at 9 o’clock on 
tho morning of Sunday, July 1. After fierce 
bombardment and imdor cover of their barrage* 
the infantry attacked according to plan, as 
above indicated. General Kornilofl’s move- 
ment was started a week later. Gorman 
official cornmuniquia had announced the com- 
mencement of the attack a day before it began, 
near Koniuchy, between tho Zlota Li pa and 
tho Stryp& and had prematurely boasted of its 
failure. The ofCensivo was, of course, ascribed 
to “increasing pressure of tho other Kntente 
Powers.” Later tho Germans recorded “a 
strong destructive Russian fire over our 
positions from the Lemborg-Brody railway 
as far as the heights south of Brzezany,” and an 
increase of “ firing activity to tho north and 
north-west of Lutsk,” but repeated tho claim 


that all attacks had biH'n repulsed.” Those 
versions w ere so obv’iously “ doctored ” that 
neither the Gorman nor the Austrian com- 
mnnlquSa could afford any idea of what was 
really happening. TJio first authentic account 
came to liand on 'luly 2. Tho Russian Head- 
quarters Staff reported : 

G\r.ioiA. — In (ho dirof.tion of Zloozow, after a two 
day.'*’ artillery preparation, our troopK attacked Airstro- 
Ueniian ponitioriH oil the Koniuehy-liyszki fniiit | north- 
east of Ur/ezttiiy], ami uffiu’ a m*vere eimagemeiit 
occupied three Jmes of trcnchoM and (he fortiliiui vilhii^o 
of Koniuchy, and advanced as fur us the Koniuchy 
stream to tho sout h of the village of ( he huiik* name. 

As a result of tlio engagement on July I, so fur I (14 
olliis-rs and 8,100 Moldiers have been registered as 
prisoners. Tho captures also iiiehule seven guns and 
seven machine-guns, rriaoiiers arv continuing to 
come in. 

To the south west of Hr/.«'/any [on the Zlota I.ipa], 
after artillery preparations, our troops attacked the 
strongly foriified positions of tho enemy, and after 
stubborn fighting have nocupiod them in pliiee«. 

The Oermans and the Turks are making ooimter- 
attacks, and formidable positions arc constantly i^haiigiiig 
hand;-. 

On July I we captured on this front 9 odlcors and 
1 700 Germans, ^Austrians and Turks. Some oi our 
detaehmonts havo sustained severo lossi^s, especially in 
ollicers. 

Altogether on Jidy 1 we took prisoneri 173 oilieerH and 
more than 10,000 soldii^is. We also captured seven guns 
and seven machimi-guns. 

The German report rca<l : 

Front of Princk Lkopolo of Bavaria.- 'f’he 
KuKsittii attacks on July 1 between the Upper Htrypa 
and tho liastem bank of tlie Narajowka led to heavy 
fighting. The pressure of the Russians was direi tod 
ehiefly against the Koniucliy sector and the height lines 
to the east and south i»f Brzezany. 

An exceedingly strong ttrtilIor>' preparation, which 
lasted two days, turned our positions into a crater field, 
against which tho .^uciny regimontH stormeil throughout 
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day. The village of Koiiiuchy was lost. a;ho 
Russian mass a^ack was caught up in a prepared barring 
position. - A fresh attack against this barring position 
WAS frustrated. 

I’ho lighting was especially bitter on both sides of 
Brzczany. Sixteen Russian divisions, constantly employ- 
ing fresh troops, assaulted our positions thoiv, whico 
were completely maintained or recaptured by counter- 
attacks by Saxon, Rhineland and Ottoman dix isions, in 
brave defence after a swaying battle. 

The Russian losses surpass any measure liitherto 
known. Some units have been entirtUy dispersed. 

Much heart -biiriiiug had been tnidurod by the 
RiiRaiari Comnianders boforo tht* rtdvnncf*. 
Individual units weri^ constantly dov^eJopinu: 
sporadic weakness. Several niutinios broke' 
out. The Bolsheviks were extremely busy. 
Loyal committeemen had no rest day or night, 
scouring the front in motor cars to enliven the 
low-spirited or to talk over the cowards. Tin' 
gunners did their utmost during tin* artillery 
preparation to inflict visible rav^ages upon tin' 
enemy’s trenches so as to hearten the infantry 
for the assault. One of the Corps Commanders 
prayed silently during the fatid'ul inimites 
preceding the appointed time. Would his men 
go over the top ? He hoped so, but could not 
feel sure. When, punctually at nine a.m. the 
troops swarim^d over and the attacking waves 
rolled onward tliis G<‘iieral devoutly crossed 
liitnself. 

Much heavy fighting lay before th(^ Russians 
bc'fore they could hope to take Brzezany. This 
place, situated 50 miles from Lemlicrg tin* 
nearest Russian positien to this Galician cajiital 

was protected by a lake, the deep defiles of tin* 
Zlota Lipa, and the high hills, reaching an cb^va.- 
tion of 1,300 ft., on the east and south. When 
Count Bothmer fell back there in the summer et 
1910 aft(*r liis stubborn defence of the Strvpa 
line, ho established himself eu all the higher 
groiiiid, wl\j(U’e he. could coimnan<l tln^ Russian 
positions. At Koniuchy the Russians still had 
many of these higher (positions In-fore them 
before they could reach tin* Zlota J jpa, which is 
itself a formidable barrier, as the si ream is in a 
deep cleft of the liills, like most of the tribu 
taries of the Dniester in this part of Galieir.. 
After the Austrian breakdown in 1910 i In- 
Germans rf'C'onstituted their armies in Galii*ia. 
and entru.sted these key positions largely t«i 
their ow^n troops and to the Turks, wln> ha<f 
held them since. Almost the last suee<*ss ol 
General J3ru.siloirs great offensive was won at 
this point before eviMits in Rumania turned 
attention to nevv^ battles in another field. 

On July 2, about 3 o’elock in the afternoon, 
after a so\'ere and stubborn battle, t he Zaraysky 


Regiment occupied the village of Pre.sowce, 
while the gallant troops of the Fourth Finland 
Division and of tlie (Jzeeho-Slovak Bri^j^lff 
occupied the strongly^fortified enemy positijiuK 
at Mrigila on the heights to the west imd south- 
west of the village of Zborow, ami the fortifle<l 
village of Korszylow. Three lines t)f enemy 
trenche.s were peuetrat.ed. The enemy thin 
retired across the Little Strypa. Tlu* Czeeho- 
^ Slov'iik Brigadi^ captured (52 officers and 3,150 
soldiers, 15 guns, and many imvehine-guns. 
Many of tlie captured guns were turned against 
the enemy. Eueiny positions to tlio west of 
Josefowka (north of Kouiuehy) were also taken 
Altogetlier in the battle of July 2, in tho neigh* 
hourhood of Zloezow, the Russians took 0,30O 
prisoners (otfici'rs and soldii^rs), 21 guns, R» 
mardiiue'guns, aud several bomb -throwers. 

To the south-i'ast of Brzezany the battle con- 
tinued with Jess intensity, lu the battle of 
July 1 in this region tho Russians took 53 
officers and 2,200 soldit'rs, mostly Germans. 

93ie success at Koniuchy had been com- 
promised by aii untoward incidimt. In their 
precipitate flight or surn'iidor tlu' enemy had 
left much store of wiiu^ and spirits behind tlu'in. 
Tho Russian soldiers, disoheyiiig their officers, 
plundered these stores. The men of a whole 
division vvliich liad fought bravely, hocaim* 
drunk and might have fallen an easy pn^y had 
t h<^ enemy countrer attaeked. Another division 
was sent forward, hut wiw checked hy tJu' 
German machine-guns placed in the trees of tin* 
adjaei*nt forest. 

.M<*anvvhile the gallant figliting at Rrzczany 
had hei'ii iiiarn>d hy indiscijiline and c\rn 
mutiny on t he ])ai’t of sfune units. The* k« y of 
this po.sition lay in tfm triangle foniKMl hy the 
ironfiuence of the Zlota ejid the Tseniow. Its 
slopes desecuded prec-ifiitously, clotlied on the 
northern side by Rize/any and l^ysoria woo(l.<. 
'I’his triangle \x as kimwn as the Mat- Iron 
(rtiug). Here many thousands f)f Russians 
fell, and in helping tliem with Maxims, Hoteh- 
ki.ss and armoured e»i.rs fivi* Rritish soldiers 
were killed. Here also whole legiments of 
Austrians luel (lermaus wen? wijie.d out, "JJu* 
jJan of attaek consisted in a Hanking movement 
ovi*r the western slope of the ridge so as to 
Mini the woods. I ’nfortunatedy the right Hank 
jnlvanced Loo rajiidly and was eaiight in a 
eross-tire from the ln*ights, aud when orders 
wei’t* git‘*n to a <livision postcfl in resiuve to 
relicvt* tht* pressure on their eomrade.s they 
Hativ refused to liudge, alleging that thi'y had 
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not ftgreed to flght on the first day of the offen- 
sive. The advantage that might have been 
g*ain^>d on the first day could not bo recovered. 
Several lines of enemy Ifronches were taken, 
literally filled with their dead. Some of these 
lines remained in the hands of the Rus.sians 
till the day of panic and disfwtor. 

During the fighting of July 1 and 2 the 
total number of prisoners had risen to 300 
olficors, 18,000 men, 29 guns, 33 machine-guns. 

Instead of improving, the men were growing 
daily less reliable. Divisions refused to re- 
main more than 24 homs in the front line, 
and that only on the condition that they 
would be strictly on the defensive. The Corps 
of Guards, oblivious of it.s glorious traditions, 
wivs no exception to tliis degrading rule. One 
of the regiments (the Grenadiers) had elected 
a Bolshevik officer named Dzovaltovsky, and 
would take? no orders. M. Kerensky himself 
tried to persuade them, but they threatened 
violence and he had to leave. Finally, this 
regiment wa.s surroimde<l by cavalry, armoured 
cars ana artillery. It then surrendered 
Dzevaltovsky, who was removed for trial — not 
involving the death penalty. Half the men 
were distributed in other uiuts, where they 
sproafl the Bolshevik contagion. Some of tho 
Guards divisions after that did some fighting. 
One of them on being sent (July 6) to relieve 
a line division near Dzike Lany, which had 
been tho .scene of gallant fighting by a Siberian 
Corps, was inis-directed in the dark into the 
enemy’s trenches — a piece of almost incredible 
treachery. The astonishing part of this adven- 
ture was tliat the gudrd.sinen took the trench, 
and then went on to cajitiu’c tho next enemy’s 
pc)sition. Everything pointed to a coining 
crisis which the gallantry of individual unit.s 
could not forestall. 

Simultaneously tlie right fiank moved 
again, as the official report of July 7 
describes : 

111 the direction of Zloczow[oii the I^einberg 'ruriiupol 
railway], in tho region of Bat kow-Manajow, after artillery 
preparation, our infantry attacked the strongly fortified 
positions of the oriemy and occupied three lines of 
trenches, but towards evening the enemy succeeded, by 
tt series of counter-attacks, in pressing back our detach- 
ments. 

On tho sector of the heights north of Pnnsowce, 
Lttwrykowce, Trawotloki, Hodow [all near Zborow and 
north of Brzezany ], and the wood t o the west of Koiiiiichy, 
our detachments conduchMl an offensive and engaged in 
a stubborn battle throughout the day of July 0. Forti- 
fied positions constantly clianged hands. The enemy 
bringing up fresh reserves, executed a series of counter! 
attacks. 'I'he more formidabio of these ooiinter-attacks 
came from the din^ction of the village Urlow and the 
to tho west of Koniuchy, where in certain places 


th^ enemy succeeded in pressing back our attacking 
detoohmei^ts. ^ 

Towards tho evening there remained in our hands the 
heights to the north-west of Presowce, tho villages of 
Lawrykowce and Trawotloki, and the heights to tho oast 
of Hodow. 

In the battle of July 6 wo capturod 17 oflicers and 672 
men. 

Later it was reported ; 

111 the direction of Zloczow during the night of July 6*7 
the enemy launched energetic counter-attacks on tho 
front of Hodow and in tho wood to tho west of Koniuchy, 
o attempting to dislodge our troops from the positions 
which they captured in the battle on July 6. All those 
attacks wore repelled. Attacks by dense enemy columns 
supported by armoured motor-cars west of Byszki.wore 
also repelle?d. 

Now canio 6ho riewS that Gonoral Korniloff 
had moved : 

In the direction of Dolina, in the rt^gion to the north- 
west of Stanislaii, after artillery preparation, our 
advanced detachments pressed back the enemy on the 
.Jamnica-Pasioezna sector and occupied his trenches. 

To the south of Bohorodezany [which is south-west of 
Staninlau] our advanced detachments defeated an 
advanced post of the enemy, and moved forward in the 
ilireotion of Liakhowce-Dzwiniaez, having occupied tho 
latter place. Tho enemy counter-attacks were repulsed. 
An enemy advanced post in the Jablonka-l’orohy region 
was also overcome. 

Altogether in the engagement of July G in the direction 
of DoGna we took 360 prisoners. 

This bulletin of victory was supplemented 
next day : 

Dirbction of Dolina. — On July 8, about midday, 
after artillery preparation, tho troops of Gen. Komiloff*s 
army attiu3ked the fortified positions of the enemy to the 
west of Stauislau, on tho Jaiimica front, and, having 
pierced the foremost and most important position of tho 
enemy, our troops advanced and captured in battle tho 
small town of Jozupul [on tho Bystrzyea] and the villages 
of Oiosow, Pawolezo, Rybno. and Stary Lysieo [all west 
of or on the same river | 

Onr cavalry, giving immediate pursuit to tho retreating 
enemy, reached the River Lukwu [about eight miles 
bi'hind the enemy first line ]. 

During the course of the day 131 olficers and 7,000 
rank and file were taken prisoners ; 48 guns (including 
ri heavy guns) and nuracrou.s machine-guns wore also 
captured. 

Oil July 10 the following report* was given 
out ; 

Dikectton of Dot-TNa. — Yesterday the troops of 
Gen. Korniloff continued the offensive in the region west 
of Stanislau. Tho Austro -Germans offered an enorgotic 
resistance, launching desperate counter-attacks. 

Fighting of a most stubborn and sanguinary character 
took place on the roods loading to Halicz in the vicinity 
of tho villages- of Huei.-ka, Pacykow and Pawclczo. In 
the streets of the last-named village hand-to-hand 
fighting occurred, which ended in the compete defeat of 
the enemy. 

Towards evening our troops reached the River Luko- 
wico, after we had occupied the viMoges of VViktorow, 
Majilan, Hucisko and Pacykow. The enemy retreated 
towards tho River Lomnica. 

In yesterday’s fighting we captured more than 1,000 
Austro-Qerman prisoners, throe field guns, and a large 
quantity of trench engines, machine-guns and engineering 
and war material. 

The gallant conduct of our troops was beyond praise 
and tho officers were everywhere in the forefront. 
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THE RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE OF JULY, 1917. 

The tecood wave of the attack awaitiii< the order to advance*. This Siberian force captured Daike 
Lany, a fortified tummit tout h- west of Brzezany. 
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Thus, as tho result of the two days’ offeiisivc west of 
•Stanislau, wo broke through the enemy's positions on a 
front of 13| miles to a tlepth ol ♦ to 10 versts [about 
' th|jee to sovou miles.] 

jNoxt. day Genera! ‘'Tchoretuisoff’fi corps, 
which had acliievfMl thoHc remarkable snccosnes, 
crossed the Lomuica and advanced slightly 
on its left flank (Bohorodozany-Solotwina) 
capturing another 2,000 prisoners and 30 guns, 
bringing in> the total to 10,000 prisoners and 
80 guns. « 

On a wide front General Korniloff’s army was 
now going forward south of tlie Dniester. The 
Hussians were retracing their steps taken in 
the retreat of- 1015, when General von Linsin 
gen’s cavalry swt‘|)t forward across the country 





BRITISH OFFICERS INSTRUCTING RUS- 
SIAN TROOPS IN THE USE OF THE 
BRITISH TRENCH IvtORTAR. 

scMith of the Dniester to Halicz, arni thereby 
turned the main Russian front north of the river. 
In three days the Russians hod gone forwwd 
15 miles west of Stanislau ; they had at two 
points crossed the [..oinnica, liail taken Halicz, to 
which the eneiny had retireci, and were pushing 
on wt^st ward along the road to Dolina and Stry. 
'I’hc country before them was less adapted to 
defence than that north of the Dniester, where 
the deep. cut channels of the tributaries flowing 


ijouth to that river wore a formidable obstacle 
to an advancing anny. 

Halicz, by reason of its bridgehead position, 
was a place of the first strategic importance, 
and both combatoato had made strenuous 
efforts for its capture since the war began. 
General Brusiloff reached the river bank op- 
posite the town in the summer of 1916, and 
seemed about to take it, when the Rumanian 
campaign, which had just begun, diverted 
Russian efforts elsewhere. 

The remarkable success of General Korniloff’s 
movement had brought a tardy recognition of 
the value of the Halicz-Dolina direction. A 
neighbouring corps was added to his right 
flunk and remforceinents hurried up. But they 
came too late to do much good. The two 
flanking corps on the right and. left of General 
Tcheremisoff advanced very slowly owing to 
the difliciilties of the terrain, but his troops 
continued their progress, and during the night 
of July 11-12 they forced their way into 
Kalusz. Here, as at Koniuchy, scenes of 
<lel>auchery were enacted, and the drunken 
soldiery committed nameless acts of violence. 
A Cossack cavalry regiment came up in time 
to repulse a Gorman counter-attack. 

The Times Petrogrnd correspondent was in 
Kalusz on the inorning after its capture. He? 
WToto : 

Oii all sititifl thoro was evicbiuco of the precipitate 
of tlio Headquarters of the Third Austrian Army, situated 
in the .suburbs on t he banks of tho Lomnica. Qen. voii 
TersTstyaiisky evidently considered liimsclf safe from 
attack. 

During the day wo strengthened and extended our 
position on tho west bank of the Lomuicu in preparat ion 
for the arrival of I ho enemy’s reserves. That ovening 
heavy ruin begun, necessitating the suspension of the 
advance, 'i’ho Lomnica was transformed into a boitiin/ 
torrent and all the bridges woi*o .swept away. 'J’he 
Gormans brought up six batteries and shelled our com- 
munications, but the following day our guns silenced 
them and covered our positions across the river. Ruin 
continuing, it became noces.sary to withdraw the bulk of 
our forces, a move wliich was sufely carried out on the 
night of July Irt. ' 

Meanwhile we have extended our lines in tlio valley 
of tho Lomnica, which will be useful for tho eventual 
resumption of tho offensive. Our present line includes 
the whole of the Lomnica from the Dniester to its 
sources, so that tho enemy is coiidned to the hills. 

According to the statements of prisoners the enem>' 
lui'-' transferred hither the Jftger Reserve \)i vision from 
Viliia, the remnatiis of the German 75th Reserve Division 
from Brzezany, and tho Austrian 5th Division from the 
Carpathians. During our attacks on July 8, 9 and 10 
the Austrian loth Division lost 80 per cent., tho German 
S3rd Division 40 per cent., and the Austrian 16th 
Division 50 per cent., and tho Austrian 36th Division lost 
30 per cent., while the Austrian 2nd Cavalry Division 
lost little. The enemy had altogether 44 battalions with 

32.000 Ijayoneis, of which they lost over 16,000. including 

12.000 pri^ohors. Our losses are about one-third. We 
have taken over 100 guns. 
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Our further «uoees.se8 will depend on the meiwuiv^thii-. 
may be takc» to restore a proper spirit of subordination 
among the men at the front and tho resorves. This 
question is bound up with tho whole political situation ot 
Itussia* The Army has done better than was ex|)ooted» 
but the present oommitteo system has failed. 

Tho warning note Htruck in tho concliuling 
paragraph was to be almost immodiatoly 
justified by events. The next Russian cmn- 
muniquS stated : 

West of Halicz tho dotacrhiiionts ocoupyiiip the villairo 
of Bludniki retired, whereupon tho enemy, proliting by 
tliis movement, occupied the place. I'he effort to will 
back this village was unsuccossful. 

According to supplementary reports recciveil, on 
July 17 about 7 o’clock in the evening, when the enemy 
took the offensive and .seizi>(\ the heiglit to the south <!£ 
the village of Nowica (south of Kalusz), one of our rt*gi- 
ments began to leave. 

Maj.-Oen. I’rinco Gagarin, oommandiiig the Caucasian 
Mative Horse Division, seeing the critical situation, at 
once moved forward a battalion of the Ukhnoff Jiegi- 
ment, placing himself at its head and disposing three of 
his regiments — tho l)a;dicstanians on the right, the 
('ircassinns and tho Kahardiuns on the left. With a 
tiirioua onslaught the Ukhnoff Regiment and the horse, 
men rushed forward, liearing also with them the Russian 
regiment which had retired. ‘ 

’I’he general onslaught soon <*hanged the situation in 
our favour. The advancing enemy hod in disonlerly 
fashion, and our former position was restored. The 
brilliant work of tho nrtillery of this command con- 
tribtilod decisively to the success. 

All unknown to t he brave “ Kt)rjiiIovtsy ** 
(volunteers who bore tla^ name of their leader 
on their sleeves) tind the “shock battalions,” 
who liad won victory west of Stanislau, a 
dread catastrophe was being enacted in ("hmeral 
Krdelli’s Arniy. It was not altogether un- 
expected. In the following laetjnic sentences 
the Russian Head(puirters Staff reconlod the 
defection of its troops : 

North-East Galicia. -After strong artillery prepara- 
tion, tho onomy porsistentiy attacked our <h!ta<*hmcnf s 
on the Pieniaki-Harbuzow front [on both .sides of the 
headwaters of the Scrctli and 20 miles soiilh of Rrody]. 
.\t first all these attacks wen? repelled. 

At 10 o’clock, July 111, the (iOTth Mlynnff Regiment. 
situaUxl between Ratkow and Mamvjow (in the s.aine 
region), loft their tremiu^s voluntarily and retired, with 
the result that the neighbouring units liad to rc‘in? also. 
This gave the enemy the opperl unity for deve]o]»ing his 
success. 

Our failure is explained to a considerable degree by the 
faet that under the influence of the cxtniniMts (Bol- 
sheviks) several detachmonlH, having received tlie 
commaml to support the attacked detachments, held 
meetings and discussed the advisability ef ol>t?ying t he 
or(h?r, wberegpon somo of the regiments refused to obey 
the military command. 'I’hc 4?fforls of the cominandors 
and committees to arouse the men to the fulfilment of 
the commands were fruitless. 

A vivid account of the retreat as he .saw it 
was Hcut by The Times Potrogradcorrespoii(l(»nt. 
Telegraphing from Headquarters South- 
Western Front (July 26), he wrote : 

From the words of an officer captured near Brzezany 
a fortnight ago we understood that tho Germans wore 


prt>pnring an artful stroke in conjunction with their 
agents in IVtrogrod and in onr Annio>^ ‘ You will .sec 
that your troup.s will run away when the time con*?'-, 
and wo shall have a walk over,” he declared. • 

Events have fully l^mie out this prophecy. ||l.riwn 
and his crew have well earned their pay. The dieturbaiu cs 
ill I’ctrograd. organized on tho lOth insi., were obviously 
dirtn’ted from Berlin so as to coincide with the GeniiHii 
plan. The thimdeibolt fell aliimst on tho day when tho 
high command on this front changed hands, and the 
harvest in Eastern Galicia and Hukovina hail almost 
been gathcn*d. 



CihNERAL KORNILOFF, 


A whole day la'fort' the oi*ws of Ihe tTisis in IN'tnigmd 
rcai'hcd us, Lenin’a ag4*nts w('rc acquainted with it 
through traitors in the wirch‘ss ncrvice. 'I’ht'y sprtuid 
a r«*por( among tho troops that tin? Bolsheviks were in 
control of the Gov«'rnmen1 , and that the war was at an 
♦Ml I. The extMMititm of the German plan became ridicn- 
loosly ca-y. 

I'ho enemy entcrcil at our most sensitive point luoir 
ZImmow, in the din't'tijin 4if 'rreinhowla. 'I’he wedge 
thus driven in would sovc'r the 'rarnopol-Bnc/ac/. railway 
and the highways, disuniting the* J'Jlevcnlh and Seventh 
Annit^s and exposing the right llank of the latter to 
serious peril. 

Onr line was ♦»|MMie(l on the moriiing of tho 10th Inst, 
a’ Zwyzen, north of Zborow. Tho Olh Grenadier 
Division ihvsorted wholi'sah?, and find. On the iHlh 
(JiMUM-al Brusiloff. who had come to Taniopol, sniiimoiicd 
GenemI KornilolT and orden^l him to takf? over tho 
command fnnn (ieneral Giitor. 'I’lie nijiturc was 
represented to ho a slight affair, as we had eight divisions 
in reserve Tiio Staffs of tho iieighhouring Armies wen* 
left ill the dark. General Korniloff, Iiowomt, realized 
that till? ilanger wa^ great. But he had to go to StaiiiHhiu 
in order to traiisf»-r his command of tin? Eighth Anriy to 
General 'rcheremisoff. .Moeh jirecious time had to he 
wasted in jonrnevH. 

Having rejoined the British Armoured Gar Head- 
quarters on the 17th iriHt., I left again for StunjslHU 
on the afternoon of the 20th inst. Nothing was then 
known of the rupture of the front at a point only 25 
miles distant on the prc-vious morning, and the first 
rejiort of it reached Commander J.ockcr-Lainpsmi lata 
oil the 20th. At Stanislau rumours began to circulate 
during the afternoon of the 22nil that 'I’amopol was iu 
daiigi?r, but nothing positive was known at the Stuff. 

General^'rcherefniKoff asMumed command of tile Eighth 
Army that morning. 1 saw him at noon. He was 
disquieloil by the defections among his own men. Knit 
said not a word of the rupture in the front of tho 
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Kleventh Army. On tho morning of the 23rfl the Staff 
had information that loft no doubt as to the raagni- 
tyde of tho catastrophe. 

Myr first tlioiight was to rejoin the British section* 
whose position was extremely- perilous. Abandoning 
all irn|>odimeota, I jumpod into the first car going to 
Buczacz in the hope of meeting tho British contingent 
as it foil back through I’odliajce. 

At Bui'zacz I catno across our transport and Colonel 
Valentine ♦ of tho British Air Service. From them I 
heard tho full story of the disaster. Tho ofiicers had 
safely removed the aeroplanes and tho aeronautical 
stores from tho zone of tho Klevooth Army under the 
full blast of the Kussian panic. 

Wo wore destiiicci to witness some strange scones 
on the roatl from Biiczacz (eastward, although the 



LIHUT.-GOLONEL JAMES VALENTINE. 
R.F.C., D.S.O. 


enemy was still 30 miles distant. A man on a white 
horse dashed through tho town yelling : “ Gorman 

cavalry are behind, save ytnirsclves.” ICo was aftcr- 
wartls arrestotl, and proved to bo a Gorman spy. In- 
describable confusion ensued. A multi tudo of deserters 
and transport cars, lorries, and ambulances headod 
eastward at top speed. The roa<lway was littorod with 
impodiinoiitn. 'Phrough this iTiforno. through burning 
dust, and under a scorching sun, wo literally fought our 
way, using our sticks and (ists, and brandishing revolvers 
at tlu) doserters who repeatedly tried to stonn our cars, 
until we had got ahead of the rout. Then placing our 
lorries acjross tlie road we dammed tJio tide of panic. 

Leaving Buezaez at 5 p.m., wo reached Proakurow 
in Russia only at 8 o'clock the following morning. 

M. Ixunbiteh telegraphoti from Kainent'ts- 
Podolsk on tho evening of July 21 to the 
Russkoe Slovo a harrowing tak> of disaster : 

Every hour there comes more and more alarming news 
from the field of battle. 

The retirement of our troops yesterday in the direction 
of Tarnopol was like a panic-stricken flight. 

• Lieut. -Colonel James Valentino, R.F.C., D.S.O.. 
died soon afterwards in Kieit of heart failure, brought 
on by the hardships he hod endured during the retreat. 
Ho was only 29 years old. He had been one of the fore- 
most competitors in aviation contests in England, and 
had served in Franco. For the best part of a year he had 
been in Russia, in eharue of instnictiou in British aero- 
planes. For his signal gallantry during the Retreat he 
was recommended by General Korm’loff for the Order of 
St. Georiro. 


catastrophe took place so unexpectedly that a man 
hod to be mode of iron not to lose his hc^d through all 
the hellish madness and confusion which had been created 
in the army by a treacherous aiid venal mob of rascals 
and traitors, turning units that were once the best into 
crowds of revolted slaves, flying like sparrows at the first 
round of the enemy’s guns. Let the Russian public know 
to what an appalling pass the I^niuites have brought 
the Russian Army by their heinous agitation, and it ^inll 
quickly say tho word of power. 

1 have only just heard from tho most certain sourco 
particulars of the cat»istrophe. Only a short time ago 1 
witnessed the elemental enthusiasm with which the 
revolutionary troops hurled themselves against the 
defences of the enemy, throwing every obstacle from 
their path. And there are no words to express the 
feeling of immense glodiioss that flllod us t hen. We all, 
journalists and gonorals, ollioers and soldiers, doctors and 
dressers, in a word, all the representatives of tlio StafT and 
organizing forces of tho army, as wo looked at the 
hurricane attack on the Brzozany heights, congratulated 
one another with tears in oiir eyes on the marvellous 
resurrection of tho restored Russian Army. 

Alas ! tho sweet dream was shortlived. The first 
impulse over, the best and most honourable fighters for 
freedom laid low by the bullets and shells of the enemy, 
and tho hydra of confusion, work of Gorman hirelings — 
Bolsheviks and mere good-for-nothings keeping com- 
pany with them — raised its head anow. Enthusiasm for 
victory turned out to be too little by itself. Absence of 
disciplitie and, consef|iiontly, of steadiness made us give 
back to the enemy almost without a fight all that had been 
won by whole thousands of fallen lu>roos. . . , The pierc- 
ing of our front was caused by sheer treachery of whole 
units of troojjs on tho one hand, and, on the other hand, 
the absence of discipline and steadiness in the present 
army. It is now established that ( he piercing of tho lines 
at Zwyzen, botwoon the Graberk and Sereth, developed 
in tho course of a day into a great cMtastrophe, was carried 
out by tho Gormans with most inadequate and purely 
local forces, without tho help of the groat reserves 
stationed near Brzezony. Tho Gennans, it is evident 
only intended to make a big demonstration with tho 
intention of divertihg our forces from the Stanisluu front. 
But when units of tho (ith Grenadier Division, whicli wos 
not long before in a slate of rov'f>lt after it had been 
brought up to strength with mon from Fetrograd. 
treacherously left their positions and w'tmt away, the 
Germans rushed in without opposition through the breach 
that had bemi made uud bf>gau to advance deep into our 
positions. 

Tho lino had been pierced on a comparatively small 
section and tho harm done might have been retrieved by 
steadiness and discipline on the part of tho troops. The 
high command at once gave orders to move perfectly 
adequate forces to the place whore the breach hod been 
made, with the design of gutting the Germans, who, it 
appears, were rushing forward, in a vice and to cut them 
off from retreat on two sides. B\it then it. was that took 
place that horrible thing that has now been given in the 
army the name of “Meeting strategy.*’ The majority 
of tho troops ordered to the breach either did not leave 
their quarters or began to assemble meetings to decide 
tho question whether they should go to the positions 
indicated or not by means of voting. Two regiments, 
who hod been given a more responsible toi'k than others, 
considered tho question until late at night, and the men, 
not being able to come to a decision, separated. During 
this time the Germans, not encountering any serious 
resistance, penetrated 12 versts [8 miles] to the rear of 
our lines, began to capture batteries and a number of 
prisoners, and to outflank Jezierna. the headquarters of 
the Staff. 

In the evening of this unhappy day panic began to 
spread in the army, c^eliberately encouraged by eertairi 
suspicious characters, Bolsheviks in uniform, who flooded 
the army in the days of tho Revolution. The rumour 
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WAfi oiroulated that the GortnanR had pierced our front 
at two poiatH and that the way of retreat Tarnapol 
was out off. eno after the other the divisions sent to 
encounter the Germans refused to attack, or. on the first 
encounter with the onoray, bcKan to dtisert without any 
sense of responsibility, breaking up in disorder, creafing 
great uproar and confusion. The cavalry and arlillery 
alone rose- to the height of their duty and with the 
greatest ateadfastnoKs supported the few heroii- units of 
infantry who covered the retreat. Yesterday mu' valiant 
Cossack regiment saved tlie position in an exceptional 
way, and, in horse and foot formation, ropellod all the 
violent attacks of tlie Germans. 

Yesterday at 10 in the evening the breach in tlu? lines 
was alreatly ao versts [20 miles] in length, from the banks 
of the Qraberk to the region south of Zborow. Our 
units by this time had ret reated to the positiona of last 
year. Gliadki-Worobiewka. In the course of a day the 
enemy had penetrated 25 versts [ 17 miles] into the rear, 
inflicting on us immense lo:is. Commaiulera of units, 
oflicors and army committees made despt.'rute efforts to 
bring the units who had forgotten their duty to their 
senses, and to stop those who wore fleeing. Military 
commissioners of the army and the front came post- 
haste to tho scone of the catastrophe with the same 
purpose. 

Tho only hope is in tho firmness of Geuora! Korniloff. 

In a soRond dinpatch, tolographod two hours 
later, tho corrospoudont contijiu(3(l liis acfoiiut 

of tho rotit : 

• 

The Gorman light and heavy artillery is bombarding 
Tarnopol. I’horo is unimaginable panic in the town. 
Tho whole night tluj orgjmi/.ations stationed then) have 
been e vacua! i tig the place. 'IVaiiis are leaving ov»*r- 
Howing with passengers — persons serving in tho Iteil 
Gross, inemliers of the Zemstvo Union, and of various 
public and tnilitary orgaui/.atious. .Most people are 
fleoitig on foot or in earls. 

Tho retreat of onr tinny continues w'ith the same 
rapidity. Immense hands of dosorfers are breaking into 
shops anti private houses in tlie town-, tind villages, d’ho 
misery caused by the retreat is colossal. 


Unit.s, faithful to their duty to the Fatherland, are 
performing miracles of valour, trying to witlmtand the 
p^s.>4un> ot the enemy and to give our infantry the chance 
ot succossfiilly giuting away from it. A few traitorous 
units have givtm themselves up as prisoners to tho eftomy. 
There only remain 200 uten of the traitorott* Otii Grena- 
dier l>ivi.;ioii. d'ho rest havu either givon themselves up 
as ])risouers or deserted, spreaiJiiig panic whore they go. 

llio following toh'gmui appoarod in tho 
RusrL'Oc Slovo of tho saino date ; 

Active Army, July 8 (2 1 ).-— To-day two n^girnenfs 
were dishaiuied at uight. An armed force was employed 
in the work ef disbaiuling. Tho revolted regiments, 
whif rh were in reserve, w.'re surrounded by Cossacks and 
two batiories. When it linally boeame clear that the 
regiments would not velum anly give up fheir arms and 
tli nr leaders, they wen> told to settle tho c|iiestion in the 
space of thmu bugle-calls. Phe first was played, Uimi 
the -.ecoud, then the thirtl. After this KaUiiin, Com- 
missary of tho Front . gavo the orilor to open artillery lire 
on tho insubordinate regiments. About a hiindriMl 
proj«M:iih?rt wore tired. 'l'hi> liriug did its work and the 
rcgiiaents laiil down tlieir arms. 

Kvicloneo of tho indisoiplino of tlio army 
wa.s givon in tho candid ollicial bullotins uf 
July 22 jtud 23, the iattur dealing with tlie 
nort licni luovo : 

.Inly U (22).-— Gur troops, having manifested alisohito 
dis«ibodionco to tho commaieh'rs, eoutinuod to ri'trcat 
to the Uiver Soroth, part, giv'iiig themselves up ivt 
prisoners. Only t he* l.'i.Mh infantry division in the district 
of 1) »l/.anka-l>oinaiiione/,, and t he anuoiinsl ears which 
tired on th»? German eavalry on tho 'farnopol roail, put 
up any opposition to the enemy. With iminen.se 
Slip ‘riority in forees and lerhniipie on our siilo in I hn 
seolious allaeke.l the retreat eoiilinned alriio,st without 
a hroik. ’fhis was duo to the ahsohito instability of 
our (roopi and diseussions as to whether to ohoy or not 
to obey ordiTs ot eoinmamlers, and to the criininui 
]iro]iaganda of the Molsheviks. 



RUSSIAN SOLDIERS IN RETREAT— AT KOZOWA. JULY 21. 
Heading for Podhajee two daya before the arrival of the enemy. 



ffuiy 10 (2'i). -In tin? Vi)nii direction, on the sec ion 
Krcwn Scwornie. (»iir troops nttacked the enemy and 
tx ciipied part ot his positions in the Oari-liogiissce, 
|>iyrciu^^ the enerny''^ positions for three versts and 
t akin JO m re tlian 1,000 rJennaiis prisoner. On the 
«levelopin 'nt of a further suocgss the unsteadiness and 
moraS weakness of a few units >)e;'an to be remarked. 
'I’he valiai .t behaviour of the olHcers, who perished in 
j^reat niuribers in the peiforinance of their duty, is to be 
noted. 

'riu* (Mirrc.spondonts of tlio Ihisskoe Sloi'o 
ost}i>)Ii.she(l tho fact. that, tdio CJprnums ami 
llimgariatis went attacking with iuMigiuficaiit 
furtM's, ami that the griuit (lisa.stcr wjih the work 
of only two (Jerman atul one Austro-Hun- 
garian divisions. 'Pwelw' divisions \ven‘ 


from Tarnopol was crowded with thousands of 
c.ii^riagnH And carts and motor-cars, moving 
westward in cIoiuIh of dust. Deserters piliaged 
the shops of the town. Officers were unable 
to conserve order among the troops there and 
fiiany killed themselves in despair. Tarnopol 
was occupied by the enemy on July 22. A 
Fdattalion of Death, composed of cadets, reduced 
the rioting soldiers in Tarnopol to order, not hesi- 
tating to slioot them when necessary, superin- 
tended the work of evacuation, and set fire to 
stores it was not possible to remove. After the 
cadets had left, soldit^rs began a pogrom, whieli 
was stopped by shooting 14 of the men who 



DESERTERS. 


ordered to oppose them, but tlie attempt 
failed ttirough th(' ludiaviour of th(? soldiers. 
An attempt to attivek the enemy’s salient 
from the flanks was made, l)ut the troops did 
not choose to ol>ey onlers. Ijse had to be 
ina<le of machine-gun lire to restrain maraudf^’s 
and clest^rfcers, who throatt'iifMl the houses and 
shops of peaceful inhabitants. There was no 
time for tlie evtK^uation of Kozowa, an im- 
portant strategical base for sii[)plieH of food 
and aninuinition. Ft was oecupied by the 
Austrians on July 23. The Russians had left 
there more than fiOO railw’ay wagons, a sanitary 
train, railway engines, and an iinniei\ae quan- 
tity of ammunition and other stores. TFie roiM.1 


were caught red-handed. Fleeing bands of 
marauders sacked houses on their way. Then^ 
were cases of families being bayoneted and 
women and cliildrc'ii violated. 

A detailed report of the work done by 
British and Belgian armoure<l cars during the 
retreat was telegraphed (August 1) from the 
Headquarters of the Seventh Anriy by The 
Times Petrograd correspondent. In the opinion 
of the Russian commanders the allied coopera- 
tion had eontril>uted greatly towards extricating 
their armies from a plight that at first appeared 
to he hopeless. 

(k>mmaiider Locker- Lainp.soii, whose headquarters 
were then at Kozowa, near Brzezany, learned on the 
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evonin;^r of July 20 that Joziormt hml UiUou. He 
summoned to the Corps Staff aiui asked to with<iraw 
the whole o^his foreo from their posit ious imkI hohl the 
riifht flank, 'I’he enemy had ml\ aiiced, fonnin^j a saliem . 
and the Staff hoped to be able to attack alonj; the line 
Kuropatniki-Taurow Je/.ierna, and to use our c ars to 
turn them baek. 

All our armoured ears were eolleeted at Ko/.owa 
that night, and none of us had any s|,M«p. we were sent 
early next day to be attaehed to a l.lossack regiment. 
Three sc^uadron.s of our ears, operating togetluT, wi re 
spread fan wise across th«^ front Irorrj Kuropatniki to t u* 
Tarnopol road. Kiimocirs had ahvady spread that tlu* 
Hussians were deserting their treneh«\s and fleeim/. 
and ec^rtairdy their moral was bad on our arrival. \V« 5 » 
reported ourselves to tlu* Uc'adcpiarters of a Cossaek 
division, but nobody there could give any dc>t ailed 
instructions. The corps (‘ommander belic!vc*d that our 
force might keep the infantry froir» running away. 


An exactly similar state of affairs occuirreif with tlie 
other squadrons, which cheeked tlie AustriaiiH and 
managed to keep the advluK’ing infantry back untti 
their artillery arrivcfl, n*ndenng further rcHistanee^im - 
possible. The Un.'^siaTi retreat became a ro|>t. and 
though we went into ac'tion time and again during the 
day, the elTec*t protliu-ed wa^ <*nly local, A panic^nsuc'd 
at Ko/owa. KMTyhody ran away. We did our 1.h*sI 
to stop the ritnaways. 

.Ml our situ-.* weiv removed tin* following iiiglu. 
riu* eueiuN l>egau shelling Kev/.owa, some of our mc'n 
wc'iv woiiiuleil hy shrapnel, and the Staff ordeivd us to 
rc‘tire. Croat craters tilled the roivd fnun K«»7,owa to 
Kr/.ywt*. impeding tlu* rc'trc'at to Podhajee, whc*rc» we 
arrived safely. riu* cmly regiiin nt that did good w'ork 
that day wus c>ne the Finland Division. The cars 
rov»*n*d imr retrc*at. Fa’ctv rar that wemt into aeticjn 
lin'd cjvi'r !1.000 rounds. 

Hv Ih** ex'C'ning of the 2 'nd onr fcu‘<'e was t ransf«*rrc*4l 



TARNOPOL. 

Occupied by the Kncmy July 22. 


Licnitenajct tloiniinmder Smiles took the right-han 1 
sector north of' the Tarnopol road and dashed aheH<l 
through the villagers of Halenkow and Olesin (due north 
of Kozowa) very .successfully. 'I'he c-ars outdi.>'taneed 
thc 5 llussian infantry by many hundrctl yards. 'I’he c ars 
under his command got within close range of the atl- 
vaiieing aermans and Austrians. 'I’hey chlaycul the* 
alvaaco for several hours, fighting incessantly, flu n 
fell back V the German ami Austrian artillery came up. 

'Phe Russians renmine*! in their tnuiehcs as long as 
the armoun*cl ears stayc'd with them, hut as the* Au-^triuns 
advanced and the Germans were* crying ont “ H’«rrah^ 
the Russians of their own accord thing down their nlles 
a id ran for their lives. Despite this shoc^kmg defec tion 
we attempted to keep the enemy hac k in ordc*r to ste tn 
the retn*at, but it was impossible. We had to giv* way, 
and the fleeing Russian.s crowded our ears, breaking 
them down. that we lost three, which we had to 
abandon. 


to an iwrodronie some miles from Podhajes* on the roiwl 
ic» MoriastcT/.y.-ka. 'Hu* doctor and the Fiiglish nurse-, 
who had hcs-ii «loiug splfiidid work in the hospital at 
Pocihaje^-, left with our eoliimn. 

The same d?xy the Staff cif the corps to which our 
for«’c* was atlaelu'd hacl Iwon transfiTre<i to liiaiokernic*a, 
a few miles ea.st of Podhajc;e. We wre ordered to 
recxmnoilre and dc'stroy any remaiiiiitg storeys. One 
heavy ear reacdied 'le!iae7,e without -ighting the emeuny. 
It hiuiul that the stores hud l»c*en destroyed by KiiHsiaii 
gunners. Ko/.owa was Inirning. hut was apparently 
unoecupii'd. 'I'he Aust rian advance was incredibly slow, 
and both these- plac-i-, within a few mil<*s of the enemy’s 
„ri Miml liiu-s, were still unoeeupic'd on -Inly 22. 
Other ear.- went north along the road to Kr*ywe, also 
without iruc'ting tlu* c-iu'my. 'Hu-rc* hod Imen a ejelay 
lU-ar • INulbajc-c* hy a dec king panic among the 
trcu.ps and transport. On the afternoon of the 
22nci our transixirt column and damaged cars 
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procood^f! south to Buczac/., which wrts also in a state 
of panic. 

'I'lio next day our cars wore transferred to another 
corjn’. bclonj:»in^^ to the same army and ordered to operate 
alon^ tWi Buczacz-I'amopol road. A section wont into 
action ^with four cars. 'I’ho sitiftttion was dcHporate. 
There W(?re great gaps in tile front corps caused by the 
fiightof wholtj tUvisions. The corps <*ofninandor had no 
informal ion of the wliercal)onis of the enemy or of his 
own troops. Our (uirs were able to give him invaluable 
information, and besides they kept the enemy at bay. 
The iiottost fighting occurrt^d at the villages of Bantalicha 
and Darachow. about Ih miles west of Trenibowla. 
At Darachow we ambn><hcd tiic imomy in the houses 
ami courtyards, destroying them wholesale. During 
that night, thanks to tlie respite wliich we hotl lieen 
able to alTord tliem, the Russians rallied, entrenched 
themselves, and ovon drove out the enemy from some 

t»f their positions. 

On tlie 24tii our cars ofierated on the higii road from 
Daraehow to Buezaez. At 4 o’clock that morning the 
eorps commander summoned Cornmaiuler Locker- 
Lanifison to the villagi* of Laskowce and told him that 


two <li visions had bolted, leaving a gap of 15 miles north 
of La^Kowce as far as 'rrembowla. Our cars wore en- 
trusted with the task of protecting this hugo^pace. 

Working along the joad between Chmielow and 
Darachow, they did gtfat execution among the advancing 
infantry, mainly Austrians. Lieutenant-Coinmander 
Smiles came up later with two cars which had been 
repairial. Commander Locker-Lampson himself wont 
into action. One of our oiTicers spotted an Austrian 
standing on a knoll, drove his car in that direction, and 
came plump into a large force of the enemy at a range 
of 50 yards. Opening fire, ho mowed them down and 
got out safe. The cars eventually left Chmielow 
owing to sever© shell fire. 'I’ho eneinv did not venture 
to make a dii-ect attai'k on Chmielow, but, making 
a iletour over fields where the cars were unable to 
operate, tried to surround the village. The attempt 
was unsuccessful. 

Our cars wore invincible on the road, and fought a 
serios of rearguard actions the whole of the rest of the 
day, fretpiently under a fierce fire from the enemy’s 
field guns. One car had its engine completely blown 
out by a direct hit ami had to be abandoned. 'I’he crew 



A “BATTALION OF DEATH.” 

Thin photo, jraph nhown all that was left of the 2nd Orenburg Shock or Storming Battalion, composed of volunteers from 
the. Urals, v)ho went straight into action on their arrival at the front, when the armies ufcre in full retreat. The men 
fought for three days without food, losing fuilf theirntimbers killed. They were withdrawn to refit and refill. But none 
of the reserves at the front would join them. Their commander. Colonel A. N. Bleish, stands in the foreground. 
He had fought with the utmost gallantry at Brtezafiy. 
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A LOYAL RUSSIAN SULDIKK STOPPING DESKKTBRS. 


n^rriovoil the ^luis and inat<*i‘iul and with<ln'\v in sah'ty. 
Another car was .struck by a .shell whiih sniaslusl a 
plah', wouiidiiin all the crew, iiieludin^ Suhdaeutenanl 
Wall'ace. .Driver Swan, althon^h badly wouinletl, dmvr 
ttie ear out of a<*tioii. Another rar ^<»t tiru 

but wa.s safely ivniovi'd. A ear with (’oininander 
Loe.ker-I<am|)son had its dynamo dafiut;.'ed by a 
Hplintt^r, All the .s(|uadrons re-formed that ev’cniiiL’ 
at Ihic/aez. 

Tho whole of the 2r»th was v;iven to patrol work within 
the triangle Diie/acz t’/ort kow-Trembowla. 

On tho 2t>ili, at the village of Kobylowloki, hulf-way 
between O.ortkow and 'rrembowla, the ears ^ol info 
action for tin? first time with (icrman cavalry, whieb 
all immediately deeainpeil. 

Some of our men were f<»r 2d hmirs in tlwir si-iits in 
the armoured mirs. 'fho corps i*omman<ler saiii we had 
given him a respite of 21 hours by filling a gap whieb 
otherwise would hav<* enabk'd the enemy’s <-a\alry. 
motors, and mounted infantry a i-hance t»> eut our line 
of retreat. 'J’he extraoniinary feature aboiu tln've 
operatioiLs was that the Jlriti.sh armoured ear division 
practically held up the (hn'inaiis on the whole army 
front. 'Phis exploit was rendered jm.ssible bv exi-ellent 
judgment in .selecting such a splemlid road for o{>eniiiiiii-. 
as the highway l»etw’«‘en Ihiezac/. iiml 'farrmpol. Our 
cars were repeateilly under artillery fire at a range not 
excoodiiig 2,dt)0 yanls. 

On July 21 Lieut. •Commarnler Srnile.s with two light 
and one heavy cars field the (jerman eavuliv lor a 
eoTisiderable time tui the 'rrembowla road, north ot 
Husiatyn. 'fho vilhig<» of Sliivkow'ee bad !•> be evneii- 
ated at 4 p.m., and rearguard actions w'ere foiiglii by 
our armpured cars, permitting the infantry to ret in 
An alarm compelled a further rctiremeiif ihiring t be uigbi . 
wherein one car was lo.st. On the 28fh »'ontiniiou' 
rearguard aidions by Smiles w'crc fought by the -anie 
srpiadron along the road to Smdnnlol from early mo'nitig 
till 2.30 p.m. In llu^iatyri the Hus'-iaii infantry had 
thrown down their riHcs ami maidiinc-gnnN, and a jiro 
vocatenr who had spread jianic Inul he<'n killed ami 
crucified. I3y 3 o’clock all the troops had crossitl tin* 
river Zbnicz, arni our cars were the hiNt thing.*: on 
wheels to cross. Five minutes later the bridge wa*^ 
blown up, and 15 minutes lat«?r sorn** (lerrnan cavalry 
reached the bridge by another route. Soldiers ami 


villagers on thi.s side of i be Husiatyn cheered tho 
armouiv'd ears as they went past, 

'fill* 29th was a day of rest, for lh»* cars as the enemy 
bad not eioss»*d the riviT. Pillaging went on. 'I’liree 
of our ollU’ers altaekisl with their fists 300 pillagiTS ami 
put them til flight. Some (lertnan jirisoners wln» had 
been brought to our be.se got into eoiiviu'sal ion with om* 
of our men. One of them .spoke lOnglish. He staleil 
that the Mritisb armonriMl ears seenuMl to be everywlieri' 
along till' front, and one day aloni' bad killed over 000. 

On the 30|li Lieut. -('ommamlrr Wells Jlood and bis 
ears veere eoritiriuoiisly in action on the outskirts ot 
Husiatyn. Very good w'ork was done by Sub-Lieiiteiuint 
Ikmson ill a lu*avv armoured ear with a three pouinler 
gun. 'file enemy had mounted maxims on the ehiireb 
id'.’ Ml id I I till ale 

of lliissian artillery lbe.se eould not be ilislodged. Our 
I’.i.r deslroyefl the emplaeemenl.H in ibi* biOfry after 
15 minutes’ firing at a dislaiiei' of 2.<Hm yards. Four 
times eoii.seent i\ ely during the morning our ears went, 
into lU'tion. 'The Kiissian divisional eorimiander wn« 
loud in their prai.s#*. 'flic best targets .so lar seeiiri'il in 
I ill* war were obtaiiieii iigaiiist OeiTiiivii infantry on this 
ocea-ion. In the ('veiling, using a Lewns gnn, I’etfy 
Onieer K()ger.s in one of Lieut . -(knniiiaiidi'r yV’ellM-lloiMlV 
ears, brought down an enemy aero|>Iane whieh was 
sniping onr reserve.^. On the 31st Lii'iit . Cotiimaiider 
Huston and hi.s ears wen* in action againi-it the enemy 
eont inuoiisly lluoiigliont the dav . Snb-Lieiiteruint 
Sontham, win j iilreiuly Inul had one ear blown up under 
him, took great risk.s, as ojiporl unit ii's for ndvum iiig 
again.st the enemy were in view of their heavy 

artillery, whieh had Imm'ii brought up and W'li'^ poutiding 
tin* roiwL 

(b'nenil Kornilolt betore li'aving t<out bis t banks to 
Oomriuinder Locker-La rnf 1^011 and crossed to the men. 
Our casualties in wounded represrntod 20 |K*r ciuit . of 
the fighting force. 

By the, 251 li July it IumI hofui 
that thn of (hf army was not con- 

firioA to tho (hilirian front, but wok ravappn^ 
«»thor parts of tln^ HuHsian for<*<?H. “ On fho 

Dvinsk front,” says tliat clay’s contmuniffuS, 




OFFICERS HOLDING UP THE RETREAT. 


‘‘ whoU' ilivisinus without attack by the enemy 
!<*ft their trenches. Some sections refu.sed t<» 
obey commands.” The wntral front had failed. 

Although, as explained in (diapter CCVll., 
Kerensky had abolished the death penalty , 
(Jeneral Korniloff took th(^ law into his own 
hands, and sent the following telegram to army 
conunanders and coinmissioners : 

r consitlcr thn voltiiUHry retrial of luiits from tlieir 
posit ions uH oc|uivai(Mit to t roasoii and trctwhery. Then*' 
fore I categorically recpiirc all coiiimaiidors in Hn<;li cases 
sliould, without hesitation, turn the five of machine-gun» 
and artillery against tlie t vuitors. I lake all rcHponsibility 
for the victims on iny.s*-ll‘. Inaction and lie.sitntion on 
the partof <Munmanders I shall count as neglect of duly, 
and such officers I shall ut oncc' dcpri\ e of their coinonunl 
and commit to trial. 


He also sent a telegram to the Provisional 
(Jov^ornment stating the position with the 
utmost frankness, and insisted t)n the necessif.y 
of exceptional measures, including the deatli 
penalty, to restore order, ** otherwise the w'hole 
responsibility will fall on those wdio think they 
can rule with words in these fields, when' 
reign death and eonfusion, treason, eowardie<< 
and st'lfishiiess.” (leneral Brusiloff, to whom 
the text of the telegram had been sent, su|>- 
ported KornilofT’s demand in an urgent message 
to the (lovernment. 'I’he following day Koriii- 
loff reeeivt'il a reply from the Provisional 
(Jovernment ])ermittimr liim to employ what • 
ev(*r means w’ere neoessary to ih*a! wit ' tin* 
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castastropho^ and a formal ukaz, signed i|iy 
Ivoransky , by I'.ifrGfuoff, IVfinister of Justice, and 
by Grenoral \akiibovitch, restoring tlie <)eath 
penalty in the army during the war was issued 
oil July 25. In this ukaz the military crimes 
for wdiicli death wa.s the penalty were set forth, 
and the composition of the military-revolu- 
tionary courts to deal with tlie most s('rit>ii.s 
ofTcnces was laid down. Tliey were tt> consist 
of three officers imkI three soldiers chosen by lot. 
'riie verdict w'a.s decided by a majorit-y of 
votes ; if the voting w erti equal the verdied 
was to be in favour of the prisoner. 


In Kiimania the forward movement began 
still later, and at tii*st, thanks tv> the ardour 
an<l the d»ush oi th«» Uiimanian Ariny> it yielded 
substantial results iif eai|)turtHl positions, j^,uns 
and prisonei*s ; b\it soon, ow ing tt> the flefeetion 
of the Hussians. the tide ot‘ battle turned in 
favotir of the enemy, and some of the forces 
under the command of the King and of (h'liend 
Shclierl)acht*fT found tlwMuscIvos liemmed in, 
and w'«M*e t'xtricatcd with great diniculty. 

The Austro tlermnn accounts of tlu‘ir “ vic- 
tory" in tlalicia and Hnkovina afforded 
<‘heertiil rending for the unonlightenf'd public 



BRITISH ARMOURED GAR COVERING THE REMOVAI. OE A BIG CUJN. 


'I’arriopol fell on .Inly 21, Stiinislim was 
evacuated on July 2.’i, Kiilomca (li'ccntly 
General Kornilorfs headijuarters) on .Inly 27. 
Gzernowicz. the capital of the Hnko\ina, hml 
to be abandoned a day or .so later. (General 
KornilofY was marshalling his anniis eastward. 
Kamieniec was pn^pared for i-vivcuaf ion. Hot 
thanks to (kaieral Korniloff’s tiiinm'ss and 
skill the Kus.sian armies nnide a stand on tln‘ 
/bruez. The (Jermans could not sce*ure a 
footing across the liver. 

Betwet'm Krew’o and Smorgon lh<* eeniral 
group of armies began its offensive on duly 2t». 
They took some posit i^ais and prisoiaas, 

then they declined to do any more fighting. 
Farther north, at Lake Narocz, the attem|)t 
to advance was even less cfTective. ddie troops 
of the central and northern fronts weri* more 
subject to Bolshevik influences than their 
comrades in the .south. 


at hoini*. ( '<»Miitcr-af tack.*- <ai the Bussian 
Hanks (at /.wy/.yii, on the iit>p(‘r rraches of the 
l>iii«'sti*r, and at Nowica. soutii-cas! of KahiHZ). 
w }ii(‘h liad [>n‘faccd but liad not caused the 
roptun* of llic Kiissian tiont, wnr rc^prc.s' iitfd 
in the light of ma iiifestat ioii.<^ of tiorman skill 
aii<i supi'i ior \ aloMr. d’la'iicoforw ai d, t ho 
couisi* of tlu’ Bussian rclu al was pcisist «‘iit ly 
dc, acted a -, being a siU!Ci*ssioii <»i hard won 
battles. l•’o|• the fii>i time in histiay uii 
ciM'iay’s war bullet iic w< r«‘ magiiifying I be 
courage and v alour ot a pfinicsl ric'kcn to<*. 
'tlie motive was easy to onderslaiHl. It was 
less flatteri/ig to appraise the foe at bis just 
value; moreover, the (a'rmans did not want, 
the Bn.ssians to think that their anoicM needf'd 
refonning. and there was also an abiding hope 
that In' impressing them with the idea that 
Bii.s.siaii troops bail fought well the cov«a-t 
sf licmc of a separate peace on “ honourable ** 
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SCENE DURING THE RUSSIAN RETREAT. 


terms might be furl liered. But while German 
military crities indulged in dithyrambics about 
the invincible prowess of the Austro-Gemian 
forces in Galicia and Bukovina and the stanch 
i*esistance offered to them by the Russians, 
the Gorman General Staff prudently refrained 
from publishing the usual official summary of 
the operations, or from stating the number of 
prisoners taken. 

Kvenfs in Petrograd, to which refertnee has 
been made above, had resumed a two-fold 
character. The Social ist surrender to Ukrainian 
demands for complete autonomy had led to a 
.serious Cabinet crisis. All the Cadet Ministers 
resigned (July 15). Meanwhile the Bolsheviks, 
enraged by bulletins of victory (fclie capture of 
Halicz and Kalusz), and unsatisfied by the 
nefarious propaganda of their agents at the 
front, had planned an uprising in Petrograd. 
'Phe garrison was to seize the membei>» of the 
Provisional Government ; the Baltic Flen^t was 
to come to Kronstadt, and acting in con- 
junction with the disaffected seamen and 
soldi(TS of that fortress, to reinforce their 
accomplices in Petrograd. Then, havings taken 
p(^H.session of the capital and usurped the reins 
of power, they proposed under Lenin’s direc- 


tion to conclude pence. This plan was all 
but carried out. Although it failed, the 
Bolsheviks were able to bring about an irre- 
trievable disiister by misrepresenting the 
actual state of affairs to the ignorant soldiery. 

M. Kerensky, assuming tho Premiership at 
the head of a temporary coalition, bestirred 
himself to clear up the misunderstanding. Ho 
openly accused the Bolsheviks of conspiring 
with Germany to betray tho Russian Revolu- 
tion. A portion of the garrison desisted from 
their traitorous aid to tho Bolsheviks. The 
Soviet had been thrown into abject fright. 
Its Jewish delegates and reporters cowered 
within the Tauris Palace. It was really the 
Cossiicks — ^a mere handful — who saved them 
and the Government from capture and the 
city from the horroi*s of civil war. 1’he move- 
ment began on July 16 and culminated next 
day. Many hundreds were killed, including 
Cossacks who had been ambushed by the 
Bolsheviks. M. Kerensky personally attended 
the funeral of the Cossacks. 

The public indignation against the Bolsheviks 
enabled tho Government to arrest several of 
their leaders, including Stekloff, Kameneff .ind 
Trotzky. Lenin ostensibly disappeared. The 
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fioUUers arrested Tchernoff and others. All* 
these persons were, however, released soon 
afterwards. 

‘ It is interesting to cite the proclamation 
issued immediately after the outbreak by the 
Central Committee of the Cadet Party : 

’ The streets of the capital have been painted red with 
the blood of many hundreds of eitizens who ha\ e suffer'd, 
not in the fight against the enemy, b»it ut the hands of 
their own fellow-citizens. 'fhe Central Committi*e »»f the 
Bolsheviks has issued on this o<*cttsioh an apjieal in 

‘‘^-./hich it declares that t.ho object of the demonstration 
has boe^ii achieved, and that the watchwords of the 
advance guards of the labouring classes and the army 
have been demonstrated impressively and with dignity. 
The authors of the crime are manifest, 'I'hey have 
confesHod themselves. Henceforth all Russia knows t hat 
the hour of the heroic olfeiisive of our army has 
chosen deliberately with a view to arousing the courage 
of our enemies and inflicting a blow upon the cause of the 
Revolution by making sanguinary confusion in the rear. 
Gradually the secret springs of the new crinu' a»-e being 
revealed. J*ublicly the dishonouring accusal i<m has Iwcn 
thrown into the face of the leailcrs of the party, which 
has chosen for its mission the overthrow of the (Jovern- 
mentandthodisorganizationol the war, that this mission 


reliable forces and that the population of the capital 
should no lunger bo exposed to menace on the part of 
those who have laH*ii entrusted with its protection. 

It demands that the ci\ il li^n^rties and the life itself oP 
the citizens shotild m>t iie|>end upon A handful o^ 
erimiiials, who hide under iwolut ionary watchwords, 
that the regular acti' ity of the eoiiiis of law should l>0 
guaranteed, that it should m^t he rt^placiHl or sto|>p 4 *d by 
any iiirpiiries cm the part of any jiarty or other organiza* 
tions. 

1 lie (’adet Parly again insists upon the necessity of an 
undividcfl and linn authority capahle of leading |H‘a<‘«*- 
fidly the country towards the (%mstituent Assembly, and 
•leelares tliat only such an authority, guided by such 
objects, can regain tie* national support without which 
the cause ot the great Hiissiau Revolution will )>*'> 
tlm*atened by a linal collapse. 

'riio inv’ostigAtion askt‘«l for was Hubse- 
cpieutly iiii(lc'rtak(*ii, but hul to nothing. Lt^nin 
could not be found, and his aceompliccH all 
denied any eoiuiexion with (lormany, 

(leneral PolovtsofT was nutde the oRitMid 
seapi‘goat. He n‘sigried his post. He had 
done t'Vi*ry thing that was |)ossibIe for a sohhi»r 
to do undtT the invertebrate system of govc^rn- 
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has been undertaken by them in order to render a sdlish 
service to the interests of Germany. Such an aecuxation 
cannot remain miinvcstigatcd. Russia expects that the 
impartial judieial authorities will expose all the threats 
of the enemies* skill and will eonviot the author*; of the 
incident which has ju.st occurred. The Governne'iit has 
taken the first steps to suppre.ss the iTrirninal revolt. 
Public opinion, excited and indignant, doe.s not even 
Admit the idea that the Government could nianife.st in 
this any hesitation or indecision. 

The Cadet Party demanels the imme<liate arrest of 
Lenin and his friends in order to jirotect the liberty and 
safety of Russia from new attempts against t hem. 

The Cadet Party demand.^ that the confpiest.s of the* 
Revolution should he placed under the protect icii, of 


inciit that had prevailed wliile he was in <*om- 
maii<l. 

'Phe cirtMunstaneert nf the lateHt Haitie Fleet 
mutiny wen* jmrtieularly di.sgrae<*ful. Several 
battleships and light eruisers were to bn 
dntanhnd from the srptadrons Ktationnd at 
Helsingfors, and whil<^ the battleships 
threatened, the eapital with their guns, the 
lighter v(;ss<*ls were to go up (he river find 
to convey *the members of the IVovisirinal 
C.Jov'ernment as priHoners to roust lult. M. 
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LIRUT..COMMANDER SMILES, R.N.V.R., 
D.S.O., KNIGHT QF ST. GEORGE, 


Who played a eonspiouous part in the operations 
of the British armoured oars. 

Kerensky telegraphed to Admiral Verder- 
evsky to dispatch submarines with orders 
to blow up any of the warships that might 
attempt to proceed to Kronstadt. These 
instructions were intercepted by the Bolshe- 
viks and communicated to the ships’ oom- 


^mittees. In order to avoid worse mutiny^ 
the admiral had to take all the Fleet into hit 
confidence, and to announce that he would not 
carry out the orders. For this he was after- 
wards arrested by M. Kerensky, and was to 
have been court -martialled when suddenly he 
was offered the post of Minister of Marine, 
which had been held for some weeks by a certain 
Lebedeff, a young Russian revolutionary, who 
had served in the French Army, and wore the 
French uniform of a subaltern* The Baltic 
units came to Kronstadt, but too late, and were 
afterwards tinned back. M. Kerensky issued 
the following Order of the Day on this subject 
(July 21): 

The traitorouH activity of a number of individuals 
obliged the Provisional Government to order the imme- 
diate arrest of the leaders and the deputation from the 
Baltic Fleet which arrived in Petrograd. In view of 
what has happened I order : 

( 1 ) The immediate dissolution of the central committee 
of the Baltic Fleet and the election of a new committee. 

(2) The issue of a notification to all detachments and 
ships of the Baltic Fleet that I desire them to remove at 
once all persons suspected of inciting to insubordination 
against the Provisional Ooverninent and against our 
oifonsi\'e, and to send these individuals to Petrograd for 
trial. 

(3) The detachments of Kronstadt and the battleships 
Petropavlovsk, Republic, and Slava, the names of which 
have been disgraced by the actions of the counter- 
nwolulionaries, shall arrest within 24 hours the ring- 
leaders and send them to Petrograd for trial. 

I hereby notify the Kronstadt detachments and the 
crows of these ships that if this order is not carried out 
they will he branded as traitors to the country and the 
Revolution and the most rigorous measures will be taken 
against them. 

As shown in another part of this Chapter, 
General Korniloff saved the armies tardily 
placed under his command by introducing the 
death penalty. He did so on his own initiative, 
and was supported by the Government com- 
missaries and by the Cabinet imder M. Keren- 
sky's influence. From this act resulted a 
whole series of events which were destined 
profoundly to modify the situation in Russia. 




CHAPTER CCIX. 

THE AISNE BATTLES : CRAONNE, 
APRIL-MAY, 1917. 

Situation in the West afteu the “ Hindenburo ” Retreat — British and French Plans — 
The French Line Between Soissons and Reims — General Niv^elle and His Objectives — 
The French Offensive on April 16— French “Tanks” in Action —Analysis of the Opera- 
tions — Results April 16-28 —The French Command —Nivelle, Pi5tain and Focii — The 
Kaiser’s Speech. 

T HK month of April, 1917, showed a of fortifications, which afforded no scope tor 

considerable increase of activity on dank attack. This must always be the case 

the part of the British and French when nations devote their whole manhood to 

Annies with the purpose of con- a struggle which breaks out between them, 

tinning the pressure on the Gennan forces The stretch of country over which their toroes 

from Verdun to Ypres. The battle of Vimy- come into collision is necessarily very vast 

Arras, April 9-16, to be described in a subse- because it is otheu’wise impossible to bring the 

quent chapter, was the first move in the great whole armed strength into action. This has 

offensive. It was followed by a succession of profoundly modified strategy. It is no longer 

blows directed against that portion of the po.ssible to make an initial concentration of 

enemy’s linos which more immediately faced a large proportion of the available force on one 

the French front of operations. dank without the danger of leaving other 

The ruthless devastation of the country portions of the lino so poorly defended as to 

over which the Germans had retreated left a invite attack. Such a movement takes too 

region from the south of Arras across the Somme Jong a time to effc3ct and would certainly now 

and the Oise to the northern bank of the be discovered by aerial reconnaissance. When 

Ailette across which operations were bound to General von Kluck found a gap existed between 

be difficult and slow, because the destruction of himself and the right of the German main 

the roads and bridges hindered the movements body he was obliged to close to his left to fil^ 

of troops and made it hard to bring up the it. The French force under Maunoury was not 

numbers of guns and masses of ammunition sufficiently strong to enable it to inflict a deci- 

needed for tKe demolition of the enemy’s works sive blow on Kluck’s right, but the con- 

before a frontal attack on any large scale was centration of wdiat niunbers of French and 

possible. But north and south of this sector British it was possible to bring together on 

the conditions wore easier and invited a better tliis part of the theatre of war was so dangerous 

field of attack. to the Germans as to make their retreat from the 

It must not be forgotten that practically Marne necessary. On the Aisne they turned 

along the whole front from Verdun to the to bay again and from tliat time onward with 

North there extended one continuous line varying fortunes of no great importance the 
Vol. XIV.— Part 171. 37 
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THE GERMAN LINE AT THE OPENING 
OF THE FRENCH OFFENSIVE ON THF 
AISNE. 


Germans faced the Allies, nor was it till 1910 
that the latter were able to press back the right 
centre of their opponents. But they never 
penetrated their line. The fighting was a 
mere matter of hammer and tongs which gave 
no opportunity for a decisive action. For 
decisive action means the rending apart of 
hostile line of battle and the ability to press 
back and act against the flanks of the divided 
forces. Obviously this is most difficult in 
the centre of the enemy’s line, l)ecause the 
penetrating force would ho in danger of the 
riven parts closing back and inflicting a severe 
defeat on it, for they would necessarily for a 
time be greater in force than any penetrating 
body. But this is not the case if the point 
of |)enetration bo so near to the end of the 
enemy’s line that the portion cut off nearest 
to the extremity is not sufficiently large to 
f'nablo it to withstand the superior strength 
the penetrating force will certainly be able to 
concentrate against it. 

On the western front it was plain that the 
Gennan right flank was easier to treat in this 
laslhon than their left, for, once it was cut 


through, the isolated part would have no 
line of communications left and mbst sur- 
render or be destroyed. If a similar attempt 
were made from the neighbourhood of Verdun, 
so many lines of retreat were open to the 
Germans that they could not be cut off. 

An advance against the extreme German left 
Rank in Alsace offered no chance of striking 
success. The French would not have sufficient 
manoeuvring space and would be liable to 
counter-attack over the Rhine from Neuf 
Breisach to Strassburg. 

Similarly, an advance from Nancy would 
also have to be guarded from attack on both 
flanks and would find a formidable line of 
fortifications on its front and its left flank 
and the Rhine with its numerous passages 
available to the Germans for flank attack. 

The object of the Allies was to beat the 
Kaiser’s field armies, and* plainly this, with 
the existing position, could be done best by 
attacking their right flank in Belgium. Once 
, they were driven back and the sea coast freed 
the enemy would lose his bases for submarine 
and destroyer warfare and find his prestige 
damaged by the severity of the defeat thereby 
involved, and by the vast material losses it 
would inflict on him. 

But before this could be done two tilings 
were necessary. One was to occupy ground 
to the south of the springing-off point which 
could be held while the main manceuvre was 
taking place ; the other was to kill and disable 
as many Germans as possible and thereby 
diminish the force available for any attacks 
they might wish to make. 

The English were, in the early days of April, 
pursuing the enemy retiring on the line Cainbrai 
— St. Quentin, and the French were advancing 
between the Somme and the Oise and south of 
the Oise. Haig had thrown Home’s and AHenby’s 
annies against the Vimy Ridge and the German 
positions on both sides of the Scarpe, east of 
Arras. By April 16 Home’s troops north ot 
the ridge were entering the northern, western 
and southern suburbs of Lens ; his right and 
Allenby’s left wing had driven the enemy 
from the ridge into the Douai filain ; while 
Allenby’s centre and right wing had thrust 
back the Germans from Arras down both banks 
of the Scarpe, captiured the dominant points 
on the heights south of that river and at 
Monchy-le-Preux breached the German second 
lincj which ran from Mericourt, south-east of 
Lens, over the Scarpe to Bullecourt. The 
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Bouthfsm end of* this and tfie DroocAirt-Qu^nt 
or Wotan line Jbehind Of were being attacked ; 
Gough’s divisions were approaching the Scheldt 
BQuth of Cambrai ; and the right wing of 
Rawlinson had already reached the outskirts 
of St. Quentin, on which was converging the 
left wing of the French forces moving between 
the Somme and the Oise. 

South of the Oise our Allies by April 15 had 
crossed the Lower Ailette Vid they .were enter- 
ing the south-western borders of the great mass 
of hilly forest-land (For^t de St. Gobain, Bfi^e 
and Haute For6ts d© Coucy ) filling in the northern 
angle formed by the confluence of the Ailette 
and Oise. They were, therefore, threatening 
on the west the , extraordinarily strong position 
of the Gennans north of the Aisne between 
the hills north of Spissons enid Craonne barring 
an advance from the Aisne into the Upper 
Ailette and the Plain of Laon. The reader 
will recollect that it was to this position and 
to the now abandoned district west of it that 
Kluck had retreated after the Battle of the 
Marne. The strength of the heights north 
of the Aisne had been learned by the armies 
of Maunoury, French and Franchet d’Esperey 
in September, 1914, at the Battle of the Aisne. 
The British and French had crossed the 


Aisne f^t and west ,and .east of Soissons, but 
had l^n unable to re^h the valley of the 
Ailette or to debouch east of Craonne into, 
the Laon Plain. Tn Japuary, 1015, Maunoux^* 
from Soissons, had vainly endeavoured to 
storm the hills between which nm the Soissons- 
Laon road and railroad. He had been counter- 
attacked by Kluck and driven back to the 
south bank of the Aisne. From January, 
1915, to the commencement of Hindenburg’s 
Atreat our Allies had practically marked 
time in the Aisne district. 

Between the Aisne and the Argonne the only 
groat battle delivered by the French since the 
Battle of the Aisne had been that of the Cham- 
pagne Pouilleuso in September, 1916, when 
P^tain in places had penetrated to some dis- 
tance the German positions from Auberive, 
on the Suippe, some 20 miles east of Reims, 
to Villp-siir-Tourbe, 30 miles west of Verdun, 
on the Argonne’s western borders. From the 
Argonne to Belfort, with the exception of the 
gigantic Battle of Verdvm in 1916, there had 
been in 1915 and 1910 no operations on an 
extended scale. The French had turned out 
the enemy from Les Eporgos on the heights of 
the Meuse ; they had failed to expel liim from 
the St. Mihiel salient between Les Eparges and 
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Toul ; they had made a slight advance in 
Lorraine and they had secured the heads of 
several valleys leading into the Plain of Alsace. 

* Unless Nivelle used hrs troops to support the 
British offensive, he evidently had to fight some* 
where l^etween the Sonune and the Argonne. 
For reasons which were not fully disclosed 
he decided on April 16 to assault the German 
positions from the lulls north of Soissons to 
B^theny, north-east of Reims, and on the 17th 
to tlu-ow General Authoine’s army, forming 
the left wing of General P^tain’s central group 
of armies, against the enemy in Auberivo and 
on the Moronvilllers heights west of that village. 
From the Ailette to the Aisne in the region of 
Missy-sur-Aisno the French front measured 
some eight miles ; along the Aisne to the cross- 
ing of the river east of Chavonne was about the 
same distance, and thence to B6theny 25 miles. 
The front still further east in the Battle of 
Moronvilliers, wliich will be described in 
the next chapter, w'as roughly 10 miles. The 
French offensive was, therefore, to be executed 
on a lino of over 50 miles, double that of 
the Allies at the opening of the Battle of the 
Somme. 

Since the Battle of the Marne — or, at all 
events, since the “ race to the sea ” which 
ended in the Battles of the Yser and Ypres — 
there had been in the west of Europe no 
encounter on a wider front. 

On April 15 the French line extended from 
just west of La Fere on the Oise through the 
western and southern edges of the Gobain 
and Coucy forests to the north bank of the 
Ailette, w'hich it crossed north-east of Vaux- 
aillon. It passed east of Vauxaillon and west 
of Laffaux and Margival, striking then south - 
south-east over the southern end of the VregAy 
plateau and descending into the valley of the 
Aisne near Missy-sur-Aisne. The Aisne was 
crossed about 5 miles, as the crow flies, east 
of Soissons. The Germans held the south 
bank of the river from Missy-sur-Aisne to a 
mile or so east of Chavonne, and the French 
front from near Missy-sur-Aisne followed this 
Gemian salient, rejoining the north bank where 
the valley widens. From the Aisne it ran 
north-eastwards by Soupir across the Oiso- 
Aisne Canal and ascended to the Chennin-des- 
Ilames plateau north of Troyon. Immediately 
afterwards it left the plateau and went east- 
wards below it to Croonnello and the marshy 
ground south of Craonne. Next it struck 
south-eastwards west of Ville-aux-Bois and 


^ecrossed the Akne eaat of Berry-au-Bac. 
From the region of Berry-au-Bao it was con- 
tinued also south-eastwards, by B^theny, 
covering Reims. Finally, south of the Nogent 
TAbbesse heights, it curved eastwards and at 
the foot of the Moronvilliers ridge touched the 
Suippe just south of Auberive. 

On both sides of La Fdre the Germans had 
barred the way by flooding the Oise valley 
for a distance of a{>out 11 miles, from the 
region of Berthenicourt dowm to the marshes 
near Tergnier and Servais.* 

Nor was an offensive practicable between 
the flooded valley of the Oise and the Ailette 
in the vicinity of Vauxaillon. The hilly 
forests of St. Gobain and Coucy, the entrench- 
ments and dug-outs in which could not be 
detected by the French aeroplane observers, 
barred an advance on this side to the Plain 
of Laon. On the other hand, Hindenburg’s 
devastations in front of it negatived the 
probability of a German counter-offensive 
from the wooded region, and so the French 
troops deployed between Vauxaillon and 
Soissons could safely attack the enemy’s 
position from the Ailette to the Aisne. Let 
us now consider the natural features of the 
German positions which Gen. Nivelle proposed 
to carry. 

The valley of the Aisne south of the line 
Vauxaillon — ^Craonneconsists of a flat-bottomed 
depression from half a mile to two miles broad, 
through which flows the river, an unfordable 
stream some 170 ft. wide. Between Missy-sur- 
Aisne and Vailly the enemy held the low 
ground south of the river to loft and right of 
the Vesle, which enters the Aisne two miles 
north-east of Missy. To dislodge him from this 
enclave would be difficult so long as. he retained 
his hold of the heights north of the Aisne. 
Those heights are from 350 to 400 ft. ab3ve the 
bottom of the valley and consist of a number 
of sloping spurs attached at their northern end 
to a hog’s back, 14 miles in length, along the 
summit of which ran the Chemin-des-Dames. 
These spurs wherj they abutted on the 
valley presented a succession* of steep 
rounded cliffs, still in places wboded. Their 
summits were usually considerably higher 
than the summits of the similar spurs south of 
the river in the occupation of the French. 
Though our Allies retained the sugar mill 
above Troyon on the hog’s back captured by 
Haig’s troops at the Battle of the Aisne, the 
♦ Soo 1‘crriij, Dailif Chronicle t May?2l, 1917, 
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whole of the remainder of the Chemin-des- 
Dames Plateau was in the possession of the 
Germans, who also held its four western 
spurs — ^from the one just north-east of Missy - 
sur-Aisne to that above Chavonne. 

On the top of the southern end of the 
westernmost spur was the Fort de Cond6, 
which overlooked most of the Aisne and the 
opening of the Vesle valleys. The Fort de 
Cond6 spur ascended northwards and was 


merged in the Chemin-des-Darnes Plateau 
two miles w'est of the Fort do la Malmaison. 
Both of these works, like so many others on 
the northern frontier of France, had become 
obsolete before the war, and were chiefly 
useful as observatories. 

West of the Fort de Cond6 spur and the Fort 
de la Malmaison end of the Chernin-des- Dames 
Plateau was, across a deep ravine, another and 
narrower spur, at the southernmost point of 
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wliicrh wtks tho villrtgo of Chivros». tit tht^ riort hom- 
iiioKt. ornl that (if Nari((^iiil-la- Kosst*. 

A mviut^ s(‘j)ara((Ml tli(^ ( ■lliv^t^s-\^^.IlttMlil-lrt- 
Foss(^ spur from th(.> wicio and Iiigli V’^rt'giiy 
ldat(*au which, wilh slight <|t*pn‘ssi(uis in it, 
cxU^iKlcil ju )rt 1 1 wan Is from (he valh'y of tlu^ 
Aisiu^ to tlurv'alley of the Aih^tte I'ast of Vjiux- 
ailloii. "rii(=i soutlua'M end of thr [)Iateaii had 
bi_’(ui se,iz( (I hy tlu^ Fn'txeh hetwenux (/I’ouy and 
Vregny, l)ut tho rest of tli(> ])lat(nku as far as 
tho Ailetto was occupied l)y the (UTinans, wJio, 
hoyoiid a ravine t(x its wt'st, wi'n^ ('ntriMichod 
in tho villag(‘ of IjafTaux. North oi Latfaux a 
spur descended wistwanls from tlio platt^au, 
and was crossed liy t he Soissons- Laon railroa l. 


Aisiie, V^ailly aiid (•havonuo, on tho ni»rtli 
hiiiik of (h(' AisiuN and thosi' of Sancy. Joiiy, 
Aizy and Ostt'l, nearer the crest of the hog’s 
back, and tlu' sides jifid summits of tli(‘ foii^^ 
spurs, hail bec'n ela))orat(‘ly fortil'u^d by thi 
( i(‘rmans. 

Fjist, liowi'ver, (»f ( 'fuiAO uk*. where ( he FrtMich 
lime rocrosst‘d to tlu^ mulh bn.nk of (lit' Aisn(\ 
(he Fr(‘nch weit‘, in a more favourabN* position 
for assaulting ( he* (Miemin ih's Dames Flati'au. 

h(‘ld Soupii'juid M(Missy-sur Aisne and t lu*v 
Could attack from the south and east the iMid 
of the ('ha\())uie spur. By advancing up the 
narrow valley ea,sl, of i hat spur t h(^y could reach 
tlu>plati‘au a.b(»\c Bra ve cn baoimois, \\ Inen* t he 
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IJf) this spur (ho French could approjvh t lu^ 
Soissons I^aon chausscc? rujiniug along the sum 
mit of th(e plateau. The latter roa I at, t hc^ mill 
of l.ia(Yaux a milo east of the village -turn(*d 
almost due east, tlaai dc'scfaided int«) thi* ravine 
se[)arating tine Vn‘gny from tlu? Ch(uniii-d(*s- 
Dames Plateau, moimbnl tlie \v(*stern (aid 
of that hog's t)a.ck, and, aftier mec^ting ( hi' 
(^hemin-dt's Dames, dip|Kai down into tho 
valley of tiu* Uppeu' Ailidd-e. 'rhus from Kill 
157 east of Vauxaillon to the Aism^ at Missy- 
sur- Aisne tho enemy lu^ld a strvjiig fjosition 
covering on tho wt^st tho Fort do (kinder spur 
and one end of tho (Jhomin-des-Damos Plattmu. 
Th(» Aisne itself probictod the wostt*rn portion 
of tlio hog’s back from a sout hern at ta -k. 
Tl^e villagers of Cond^-sur- Aisne, Cellos-siir- 


Oist* Aisne Gaual pass(‘d und(‘r the jilaleaii in 
long tunnel. At 'I'r-oyon they wen^ just b«‘low 
aid, at the sugar mill, actually on lh(* crest 
of the hug's l>aek. 

'riie ( ’hfaninak's I lames Plat iaLii, it s four 
spurs west of Soiijiir. and the \"reg:uy IMa.ti‘au 
could accordingly b(‘ atta.cked frimi the east 
as wi'll as from the west. But, as frurn lailfaux 
to Troyon is a dista.nc(‘ of 12 miles, the reduc- 
tion of the (Jerman salient, tlie soutliern fa(‘e 
of which was across th«‘ Aisne, would be neces- 
sarily a long operation. For t wo years and a 
lialf th(^ (*n(*my’s enginerrs fiad been inciti- 
culonsly studying the terrain. N(»rth of Chivy 
fjust south-west of Troyon) th(^ (*n(?my liiwl 
constructed a tunnf'l ))(*n(?ath thi^ hog’s ba(*k. 
The four .spurs liad not been entirely denuded 
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of Ui(Mr wood.N tmd fhoir fticns wcrt^ stoc*|i 
Tho <MitrHii(<‘s to find tlio sides of llie valleys 
and r»i\iii<s had been covered with barbed' 
*»Aire entangl<*in«'nts of great, widtli. Above 
till, inmiioeral>le natural caves creutes- 
alfordcd shelter fro»)i e\'en tlie heaviest shells, 
and thc.^e, with (niarries, dce[) dng-outs and 
llu' new' concrete forts, w'cre certain to b(' 
tles|)c?*atcly d»*fi‘nded by troops amjily pro- 
\ided willi niachine-giins and grenailes. To 
ii^sanlt t liis sali(‘nt under tin* tire of the lniinlre«ls 
of guns (Ml (M‘ liehind tin* (dieinin-dt's-Danies 
Phitcan w,;.s. th('n, a very f(M’niidabl(‘ problem 


liigh. TJie capture of the section between 
*1110 'J'royoii sugar mill and ^tho Plateau do 
Californii' \vould, thi^reforo, somewhat facilitate 
the opc'rations against the IjalYaux-Vailly- 
'Froyon salient. 

To lh(? north tlie (_'hemin-dt\s- Dames Plateau 
descended steeply into the valley of the Upper 
Ailette. Idie slo]>es — ('sjiecially those east 
of the Hurtebise Uarm — were densely wooded 
(Poret lie Uauch'rc), and tlie villages on them 
from west to east --Pargny, Filain, Courtecon, 

( V*rny, Aides —could bo utilized by the ( Jen nans 
as points of departure for count er-attacks. 



LAON. 


From above 'rroyon to its eastern end above 
Craonne, tlie ( ’hemin-cles- 1 hones IMat(*au \ aries 
greatly in width. It was n.uTowest only 
al)ont loo yards wiile -at tln^ Hnrtcbisi^ Farm, 
under whicli ran another tiinn«*l oeciipi<Ml !>%'’ 
till' en(‘my. On the plateau west of the farm 
Napol(‘on ha.d tonght the Hattie of t/raoma' in 
1811. Above Uraonnelle tia hog's back was 
fairly wide, contracting again at the Hlateaii 
d('s Uasemati's j^nd Plati'au do (ailifornie, the 
latter of which formed the ea\st('rn extremity 
of tli«> hog’s back, d’he higlu'st point on 
the (diemin-des-Darncs Plateau was niuir th»^ 
Hurtebise Funn, where it was ovct 050 feet 


Tho ( 'hemin-desd )ames Plat eau w as, moreo\ er, 
not the soh' natural olistacle between the Aisne 
and the marshy plain south of Uaion. Xorth 
of the Ailetti* was a broader jdateau which at 
its eastt'rn end was about as high, but at other 
points eonsid('ral)ly low(*r than thi^ Uliemin- 
des-Dames ridge. Tliis plateau .sloped .stee[>ly 
to the Laon Plain. 

Finally, Laon -on its long .‘150 ft. high hill, 
at the foot of winch Xafioleon fought the last 
great battle of 1814 formed a supporting 
point for the Germans if the Frencli captun>d 
or turned from the east tlie distr*ict Vietwei^L 
the Aisne valley and the plain. 
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EVACUATION OF CIVILIANS FROM REI.VIS; A CROUP OF' RKF'UCEF:S. 


Vt.*ry (lilforciit was the position of the enemy 
from (he Plateau de Palifornie to (lie east of 
Peims. Xc^stling n(‘arly 100 ft. below th<* 
south-east era edge of tlie jdateau wt're the 
ruins of Craonne strongly gai’risoned by the 
(Jermans. Craonne was on high ground, but to 
the ('ast extendc'd the vast plan of the Cham- 
pagne traverscMl by tJie Aisne. Immediately 
south of Craomu? the ground was wooded and 
marsliy. The Kr(>neli trenehes were h(‘re 
700 yards away from the (aa’iuan. d\) the 
south-east in tlie j)lain t.wo hummoeUs and as 
many battered woods markcMl the position of 
Vilh^-aux-ljlois. 

\ ille-aux-Mois was a bastion, as it were, 
in the barrier between Craonne and tlie Aisia' 
east of llerry-au-Bae eonstrueted by tin* eniMiiy 
to bar the entry of the Freneli into the l^aon 
Plain. From Ville-au.x- Bois a road ran across 
the Beims-I.aon ehaussei^ to Juvineourt on the 
Miette, a northern tributary of the Aisne. 
The r(*ar of tlu? Freneh trenehes in front of 
Ville-anx-Bois and of those south-east of it 
to the region of Berry-au-l^ae wen* commanded 
by tlie (ierman tire on the eastern end of 
the Chemin-des- Dames Flati'an. 

If the Fijmeh intended to bi'eak out i)etween 
Craonne and the Aisne it was imperative that, 
the hog’s back should be attacked east of 
Troyon. 

South of the river the plain, save for a hillock 
here and there, stretched east to the 8uipi)e 
and south-east to the heights of Brimont and 
Fresno. Those heights had been powenully 


fortified by the eiu^my. 'fo turn them from 
the west it would be necessary for tht> Fnaarh to 
take Bermerieourt on the Heims l^aon railway, 
and Loi\ re south of it on the Aisne-.Marno 
<*anal. 'flie Frera/h were across the (ranal two 
mik's north-west of I\.oi\’r(! near be (Jodat. 
'flic (*anal south of the Brimont heights and 
north of Coui-cy was held by the (Jermans. 
Bcth(‘ny is sout h-south-i*ast of Couicy a ft‘w 
thousand yards from the chaussee which 
connects Heims with Bethel. 

d'he plan of (h‘ta*ial Nivell(> was to stoiiu 
fidm the wi‘sl, south, and south-(*ast the 
Chemiri des-|)a.mes ridge with oiu^ force and 
with aiiotlK'r fr’oin tlH> west to bur*st into tlu? 
])lain betweiai Craonne and the Brimont 
h(‘ights, turn the latter* fidin the. north aiul 
tin* Fi’t'sne heights, both of which wer*e simul- 
taneously to be attacked from tlu* south 
l)etw(‘en Courcy arid Bctheny. .\o attempt 
was to be made to carry the clusti'r of hills «*ast 
of lt(‘ims in tJie rigion of Xogent TAbbesse, 
but on Apr il 17 (lenei*al Anthoiiu* was to assault, 
the Mor*onvillie!*s ridges fai'ther east and also 
Auberive-sur-Sui|)pe. 

The higln‘st point in th(* Xog(*nt I'Abbessi^ 
hills is 87tt ft. high, about .‘10 It. higher* than 
any point on the Moronvilli<*rs ridg(*s, and some 
100 ft. higher than any on the, hog's back. 
As from (‘r'aonne aci*oss tlu^ Aisra; to tlu» 
Brimont heights is but a distance of 12 mik^s, 
and tho (Jerman guns in the Xogent TAbbcsse 
hills commanded the country fi'om Fort 
Brimont to Betheny, the ditTiculties of tho 
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r From a German t>hatograph, 

A CHARGE frY GERMAN SHOCK TROOPS ON THE CHEMIN-DES-DAMES. 


French arrny attacking between (^raonne and 
B^theny will be apparent. Those which 
Gen. Aiithoine’a anny were to encounter in 
the Moronvilliers district will be fully described 
in the next chapter ; the difliculty of dealing 
with them may be estimated from the fact 
that Mt. Cornillet, the western end of the 
Moronvilliers ridge, was attacke<l <m April 17 
but its summit was not captured till 
May 20. 

The German Crown Prince and his 8taf^ 
had allocated 111 Divisions, or — calculating a 
German division at this date to have been 

10.000 infantry strongs— over 130,000 troops 
to defend the lines from the Ailette to B6theny» 
Six more divisions, or an additional (50,000 
troops, reinforced them during the course of 
the battle. The numbers of Gennans massed 
in the Nogent rAbhessn and Moronvilliers hills, 
behind them and in the depression between 
have been fixed as high as 16 divisions, or 
about 1(50,000 infantry We shall probably 
then bo not far wrong if we suppose that 

350.000 GermaTi soldiers, provided with thou- 
sands of macliine-guns and supported by a huge 
artillery, awaited the French infaixtry offen- 
sive. “The orders,'* runs an instruction <lated 
March 18, 1917, of General von Schussler, 
commanding the 183rd Division north of the 
Aisne, in winch ho expresses his surprise that 
ollicers did not understand the necessity of 
holding the front line, “ are that the first lino 
must be defended at any cost, and that if it 
be lost the struggle must continue till it is 
recovered. Our principal fighting Um m/r 


first line''* The words in italics were under- 
lined in the original. 

For the purpose of the counter-attacks 
here indicated there was now attached to 
each army corps a battalion of Stosstruppen 
(shock troops). It was formed of picked 
youths, bachelors, or childless married men 
including often the wilder spirits of the com- 
panies from which they were drawn. The 
battalion was not iw a rule kept together for 
jMJtion, but parcelled out among the ordinary 
infantry in small groups. The duty of these 
was to serve iw guides to the troops when 
•assaulting diilicult places ; in fact, they were 
a reproduction of the grenadier companies 
of a hundred years ago — a corps d'Mite.f 
A specimen shtKtk-troop battalion organized 
in March; 1917, contained four “assault 
companies,*’ each 100 men strong, led by 
tliree officers, a machine-gun company with 
SIX mitrailleuses, a company of bombers 
with mine -throwers, a company with flame 
projectors, and a battery of assault. The whole 
was commanded by a captoin and lieutenant. 
When rapid movement was necessery they 
were convoyed in motor cars. 

* This order is to he found in the Mornimj Post of May 2. 

t The j^renailier (‘ornpaiiies which fisted in all 
Eurup««Hn countries during the eighteenth and early 
years of the nineteenth oenturies, were originally intcuided, 
as their nariiH implies, to hurl grenades. They carried 
their muskets slung and were also armed with an axe 
for cutting down palisades or similar obstacles. The 
grenade soon disappeared from field-warfare ; but the 
greiittflier companioH remained and wore formed of the 
biggest and mo.st reliable men of the regiments. They 
wore often taken from the latter and united into S]>ecial 
battalion'.- 
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The battle which opened on April 16 was not^ 
it would 8oem, 4ike the Battle of Vimy-Arra«, 
delivered by the French commander with a 
limited objective. It appears to have been a 
genuine attempt by General Nivel le to break 
through the Gdrmaili' lines. “ Prolonged 
it has been,” he had written the year 
before to the writer Nordmann, ” the trench 
warfare which we have been waging on the 
same ground for tw’o years is only one of the 
numerous forms of war — a form which cannot 
last for ever, because it cannot bring a decision. 
Bo sure,” he had added, “ that the essential 
principles of war, those of Napoleonic strategy. 


were, however, to prjovo that General Nivelle’s 
project was premature, and. it may plausibly 
bo argued that he should have confined him- 
self to tlie rodtiction of the Gonnan strongholdij^* 
in the* Nogent TAbbesse and Moronvilliers hills 
Ix^foro commencing an offensive in the plain 
between Craonne and the Brimont heights, 
and that he tdiould also have avoided infivntry 
Operations in the hilly country north of the 
Aisne until ho liarl turned on the east the 
Cfieinin-des-Dames Plateau. 

General Niv^elle, who had succeeded Joffre 
in the command of the front operations, was 
considerably youngcu’ than the victor of the 



FRENCH TANK IN COURSE OF PREPARATION FOR A RUN. 


have lost none of their value. St)mo day or 
other they will bo fully vindicated. ... It is 
becauso we misunderstood them that we were 
beaten in 1870. . . . The moment approacdies 
when the decisive blow wdll be .struck by the 
Btronger and the more resolute.” 

The French were now provided with a 
fleet of ” Tanks,” and in the Plain betw^een 
Craonne and Reims there w’^ould be ample 
opportunities Rjr using them. General Nivelle’s 
magnificent victory at Verdun may well have 
inspired liim with the ho|X) that the moment 
had at last come when it w’ould bo possible to. 
seek a decision. A decisive victory in France 
would, too, react on the Russian front and 
largely prevent the enemy from exploiting 
for his benefit the Russian Revolution. Events 


Marne, being in 1916 but 60 yiuws of age. 
His mother was an English lady and htj had 
been partly educated in England. He obtained 
his commission in the artilUu’y from the Ecole 
Poly technique, though he had previously spent 
some time at St. (.\vr, and was thu'^ grounded 
for a career in either the infantry or the artillery. 
At the same time lie became a horseman of 
distinction, winning prizes in op(;n competitions. 
Transferred later to the staff, he showed great 
capaeity a.s a linguist. Uridi^r General Voyron 
he took part^(1900) in the campaign in China 
against tho Boxers. Afterwards he was sent by 
Voyron on a special mission to Corea. Before 

the Great War ho had also been employed in 

« 

Algiers. 

On tho opening of hostilities, Nivellc, like 

171— 
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Pctttiii, was only a coloiu^l. From Mosanoon 
his regiment of field artillery (the 5th) was 
moved up to tlie frontier and took pari, iri tlie 
invasion of Alsace. The first German guns 
captured in the war were tlie fruit of the skilful 
handling of the pieces directed by liirn. In the 
figliting on tlie Ourcq under Maunoury he 
exhibited coolness and intrepidity. At the 
Battle of the Aisno, on September Iti, his 
decision and promptness saved a portion of the 
7th Corps from destruction. Jiy a violent 
counter-attack two n^giments of Kluck’s troops 
had driven the French infantry back across tln^ 
river and were following on in <?rf)se pursiiil. 
Placing himself at the head of his batteries, 
Nivdle had stopped the pursuit by their fire, 
which was so potent that the eneyiy melted 
away, and but few of them managed to rejoin 
their comraj^es on the north bank. Promoted 


REIMS CATHEDRAL: (JERMAN SHELLS 
BURSTING ON THE BUILDING. 

General of Brigade in October, 1914, Nivel le 
remained on the Aisne. At the Battle of 
Soissons he largf'ly contributed to check 
Kluck’s offensive'. As a reward for his act ivities 
he was entrusted on February 19, 1915, with a 
<li vision, and he commanded under Castelnau 
at the inifiortant and successful action of 
Quennovieres (Juno, 1915) in the Foret do 
’Aigle between tho Oise and Aisne. In April, 
1910, he was given the command of th(^ 3rd 
Corps at the Hattie of Verdun, where, under 
Potain, he largely helped to foil tho Gorman 
plans. Later in the year he had succeeded 
Potain as Commander of tho Venlun army and 
had won a striking victory over the G(*rmans, 
recovering much of the ground lost in tho early 
part of tho year, imperturbable, taciturn, 
daring, and somewhat of a fatalist, Nivelle had 
focused on himself the ath'ntion of liis counlry- 
men, and when a successor to Joftro was sought 
he had botm jiref erred to Potafn and Foch. 
Like thosi' generals, he had speedily perceived 
that artillery would decide the war. “ Striv'o,’* 
lie had written “ to give us an inexhaustible 
supply of guns and projectiles. VVe must pour 
on the enemy tons of iron and steel.” His 
special knowledge of the country north of the 
Aisne and the groat success which ho had gained 
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over the Germans at Verdun with his a|^illory 
led him to believe that it wets possible to attack 
successfully the German linos north of the 
river. On January 10, 1917, he had assured 
the Mayor of Deal, his “ mother’s native town,” 
that he “ did not for a moment doubt that, with 
the assistance of the magnificent British Army 
and of its distinguished chief, Field-Marshal Sir 
Douglas Ha’g,” the Allies would “ soofi obtain 
a complete victory over the detested enemy.” 

• 

From April 0 onwards a gigantic French 
bombardment, qualified by the enemy as 
“unprecedented in duration, mass and 
ir^lensity,” ha<i bt^en proceeding against 
the German positions, from the east of 
Vauxaillon to the north of Reims. On 
April 10, as will be related in the next chap- 
ter, a similar bombardment of the Moron- 
villiers hills and Auboriv'e had commenced 
To these bombardments the enemy’s artillery 
replied with energy. Reims was once more 
furiously shelled. On April 10 it was decided 
to evacuate tlie civdl population of the city, 
already reduced from 117.000 to 17,000 heads. 
Naturally the battere<l cathedral was again 
a target for the German guns. Although of 
no military value it was a cherished monu- 


ment of the French nation, and therefore aia 
object of liate to, and meet for destruction by, 
the Gennans. On the 19th a French officer, 
writing to U I Uitstwai ion, stated that a CJ^rman 
battery had under his eyes bombarded syste- 
matically and exdmively this chef d’ oeuvre of 
Gothic architecture. “ I have seen,” he said, 
tliree shells foil on the apse and on the south 
tower, hitherto intact.” The photograplis 
furnished by him to V lUuslration and repro- 
duced on p. 48 p-fford further evidence, if 
any w^ere necessary, of this act of wanton 
barbarism. 

Unfortunately vile weather interfered with 
the French artillery preparation. Tliroughout 
the night of April 15-10 rain and snow fell, and, 
on the morning of the 10th the sky, wdiioh for 
an hour or two had become clear, agt^in clouded 
over and, though the rain held off, the low 
degree of visibility made the work of the gunners 
and airmen (*xlrcinely ditliciilt. This acciden- 
td circumstance may have had much to do in 
sj)oiling Xivolle's t)lan for breaking tlie German 
lines. 

At length, at 0 a.m. on Monday, .April 10, the 
infantry battle opened. During the day the 
French north of tht' Ailtd-te progressed a little 
towanls tlie Upper UoiK'y Forest. This may 
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hkwe a feint to draw tfio enemy’s 

reserves north of tlie stream. South of it a 
CVdonial corps was launched against Laffaux 
and \ the (lerman positions on the Vregnv 
Plateau beyond that village. Laffaux and the 
farm of Moisy east of Vauxaillon on the edge 
of Hill IT)? were surrounded. But in the 
afternoon, after a series of desperate struggles, 
the (’olonials were driven back 

On the Kith the main battle raged from 
Chavonne to B6theny. In a work of the 


i/A ■ V^iffoydrel-^ CHL'IfI" Oaii£5 



FLAN OF THE DEFENCES OF 
CHAVONNE. 


present dimensions it is impossible to der.cribe 
(*v(Ty detail and we must perforce limit oiurgelvea 
to partficular incidents which occurred in the 
prolonged struggle, a struggle ending in the 
Fn^nch gaining Craonno and the dominant 
heights north of the Aisno, Ville-aux-Bois, the 
first and second lines of the enemy thence to 
the AisntJ, and certain positions of tactical 
importance south of the river. 

On April IG the advance w as not simultaneous 
at every point. '^Fho hours for the attacks had 
been so fixed lis to puz/Jo the enemy and to 
induce him to send his resf>rves to points which 
were not to bo assaulted seriously till later in 
the diiy. Thus in the Chavonne-Craonno 
sector the attack on the left and right began at 
G a.m , that in the centre at 1) a.ifl.* 

It will be recollected that the Cerman salient 
south of the Aisiie extended from a little south- 
east of Missy-sur-Aisno across the Vesle to the 
bank of tho river opposite Vailly, four miles 
west of Soupir. On the IGth tho aim of the 
French was, postponing an attack on the 
southern face of tho salient, to capture the 
village of Chavonne on the north bank of the 
Aisne between Vailly and Soupir and also the 

• Mqfning Poat, April 18 . 

. 


wooded spur behind it on the eastern edge of 
wrhioh were tho ruins of a farm, li»a Cour de 
Soupir. The village, of Soupir, hold by our 
Allies, lay just below the river end of tho 
western of the tliree buttn^ss-cliffs of the spur 
protruding into the valley of the Aisne, here 
considerably wider than it was in most places. 
Tho buttress -cliffs, liko the western and eastern 
faces of the spur, had, before th(^ w^ar, boon 
thickly wooded ; but most of the wood was 
•now swept away by the artillery fire?. The 
spur and its sides contained numerous 
natural and artificial caves of great depth ; 
tho summits of tho buttress-cliffs rose sharply 
above the river bod. The easternmost^ of 
these projections was called the “ Bois 
dos Gouttes d’Or ” and its edge “ Le Balcon ” ; 
tho western w^tis named “ Les Grinons ” ; the 
intermediate one Mt. Sapin. A road from 
Chavonne ascended Mt. Sapin, skirted on tho 
west tho farm of La Cour cUj Soupir and, by 
“ La Croix sans Teto ” and tho Froidmont 
Farm, joined the Cheinin-des -Dames. It was 
crossed a few hundred yards from the Chemin- 
des-Damos at the Froidmont Farm by the 
road which from Vailly . ran up the ravine bo- 
twoon the Chavonne and Vailly spurs and, 
tlirough Ostel at the head of the ravine, wont 
over the neck of the Chavonne spur and 
descended to Brayo-en-Laonnois at the top 
of tho ravine east of the Chavonne spur. Tho 
plateau of the Chavonne spur, in places G20 
feet high, was higher than many points on 
the hog’s back off which it branched. To 
roacrh the Grinons the French had to cross 
the Aisne and to break through the two liuo.s 
of entrenchments on its northern bank. Their 
left flank would bo exposed to attacks from 
the direction of Vailly and to rifle and machine- 
gun fire from the Vailly spur. Chavomie, on 
the edge of tho river, was a mass of ruins strongly 
garrisoned. Behind it on the southern and 
precipitous slopes of the Grinons and Mt. 
Sapin ran a trench called “ Deutsche Friodo ” 
joining on to the rearmost of the trenches 
extending to Vailly. Two other trenches, 
linked to the western defences of Chavonne, 
the Tirjiitz 'Trench and the Wert-her* Trench — 
(800 plan) — were in front of the “ Deutsche 
Friede,” which continued north-eastward.s at 
the foot of the Balcon and the Bois des Gouttof^ 
d’Or over tho Oise-Aisne Canal nort.h of Moussy- 
sur-Aisne, which village with its northern 
environs was held by the French. Above, 
from La Cour de Soupir to Brayo-en-Laonnois, 
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the enemy had constructed a network of 
ontrenchjjients commanding an advance from 
Moii8sy-8m»-Aisno up the ravine. The Troyon 
sugar-mill being the only point held by the 
French on the Chernin-des-Dames riateau, the 
German batteries on that plateau could without 
hindrance from infantry tiro deiiigo the Braye- 
en-Laonnois valley with shells. Wire en- 
tanglements were <>xtended across it. In the 
Metz farm a mile or so south of Braye and in 
Braye itself machine guns wore posted raking 
the approaches up the valley. 

For days the French artillery had been 
cutting lines through the entanglements, 


Gouttes d'Or two divisions had been detailed. 
At 6 a.m. on the 16th the advance began 
Crossing the Aisne, the French attempted 
throughout the d^y to carry the Grinont. By 
noon they were still at its foot exposed to a 
terrible fire. Meanwhile a battalion had 
entered the ruins of Chavonne and bombed 
and bayoneted its way towards the Deutsche 
Frieile trench. If our Allies could have carried 
the latter obstacle the attack on the Griuons 
would probably have succeeded. The enemy 
promptly counter-attacked, and in the aftor- 
noon fertKnous fighting ensued in tlie north of 
the village near the cemetery. At nightfall a 
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RESULTS OF BOMBARDMENT IN THE MGNT SAPIN DISTRICT. 


obliterating trenches, and reducing the woods 
to litter, but the German positions here still 
remained immensely strong. Some of the 
eaves had been penetrated by howitzer shells 
and their occupants killed and wouiided by 
shrapnel or poisoned by g*i.s-s]ic;lls subse- 
quently discharged into the holes made by 
the . high-explosive shells Still many of the 
caverns and quarries had remained intact^ 
and in* these and in the tunnel of the 
Oiso-Aisne Canal thousands of Germans were 
ensconced ready to counter-attack the assault- 
ing troops. Moreov’er. every movement of the 
French was under the direct observation of the 
eneiny. 

For the attack on the Orinons, Chavonne, 
Mt Sapin, the Balcon, and the Hois des 


few French companies with their hacks to the 
liver were still clinging to the southern half of 
th(j ruins. ^ 

The Germans Imd not been dislodged from 
either the Grinons oi* Chavonne, but to the right 
a battalion of (diasseiii’s, following close behind 
the barrage ?Lt 6 a.m., had successfully assaulted 
the Tirpitz and Werther trenches. With 
magnificent courage tli(?y had then made their 
way across the Deutsche Friede tnmch anti 
commenced the escalatle of Mt. Sapin ; but; 
the French guns could not protect them while 
clambering up the cliff- buttress. Firing gre- 
nades from their riflm apd flinging bombs 
before them, they slowly ascended, skilfully 
turning a fort masking some old quarries. 
Four hundred prisoners, including 10 oflicers. 
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with 22 mitrailleuses and 19 bomb-throwers were 
captured, and the survivors of the assaulting 
force fought their way up to the northern 
fringe of the wood, the young firs of which 
resembled a miniature Alpine forest. Still 
advancing they deployed towards the Grinons 
on their left and on their right towards the 
ruins of the farm of La Cour de Soupir, from 
the subterranean shelters of which the Gonnans 
poured streams of machine-gun and rifle 
bullets. 

As the Grinons and the noi'thern half of 
Chavonne had not been captured and their 
ammunition was rimning short, t he chasseurs 
halted and waited for the counter-attacks 
which w^ere certain to come. At 9 p.m. the 
first of those was delivered only to be repulsed. 
The chasseurs defended themselves mostly 
with grenades discovered in the enemy’s lines. 
At 4. .*10 a.rn. on the 17th a second German 
attack by fresh troops met the same fate. 
Though one company of the chasseurs had lost 
all of its commissioned officers and was com- 
manded by a sergeant, and the remaining 
companies had suffered heavy losses, they 
gallantly clung to the position they had gained. 
The enemy was b(?aten back into the copses 
and the open uncultivated ground towards the 
north-west. 

While the chaaseurs were storming Mt. 
Sapin, a similar operation had been proceeding 
on the flanks of the most w^esterly of the cliff but- 
tresses. A* regiment of infantry had taken 
Le Balcon and pushed in the direct ion of the 
Cour de Soupir farm, thus prote(*ting the right 
of the chasseurs. Simultaneously a second 
regiment had attacked the Bois des Gouttes 
d’Or froTU the west, but had been held up by 
the Germans in the undergrowth which had 
not been sufficiently cleared away by the 
French guns. A third regiment advancing up 
the side of the Oise-Aisne Canal on Braye-en- 
J.iaonnois was stopped by machine-gun fire 
from the village and the Metz Farm south of 
it. The advance here was now suspendecl 
while the French artillery concentrated its 
fire on the enemy’s macliine guns. In the 
evening twp French battalions entered the 
Bois de la Bovette, behind the Bois des Gouttes 
d’Or, where they were screened from German 
batteries. 

When night fell on April 16 the French held 
the western and southern slopes of the Grinons, 
the southern half of Chavonne, the summit of 
Mt. Sapin, Le Balcon, &c., the approaches to 


Cour de Soupir and the Bois de la 
Bovette. 

Other French successes had also been 
obtained. At 9 a.m., after a terrific bombard- 
ment from the “ 75a and guns of mediiftn 
calibre, French troops hod moved on to the 
little spur between Braye-en-Laonnois and 
Chivy, while from Vendresse and Troyon 
Moroccan troops, with their right flank pro- 
tectetl by the garrison in the Troyon sugar- 
^mill, had swarmed on to the Chemin-des- 



FRENCH TANK CHARGING A TREE. 


Dames Flateau and, marching westwards, had 
cut the communications of the garrison in 
Chivy with the |)latcau. Under the summit 
above Chivy the enemy had driven a long 
tunnel leailing to the valley of the Ailette. 
Into thi.s tunnel some of the Germans from 
Chivy bolt(Ml, but the Moroccans, throwing 
grenaides at the southern entrance, crossed \ho 
plateau and caught the fugitives, two hundred 
of whom were taken prisoiu>rs, at the northern 
end. 

Three hours before the attack on Chivy, 
at 6 a.m., two whole corps had eastwards b(<Mi 
hurled agaiiist the hog's baxrk. The Hurte- 
bise Farm was stormed by Colonial troo|)s, 
but fighting wer?^. on i?i the tunnel through t he 
ridge beneath it. At many points the French 
were bloodily rt^pulsed. They captured, how- 
ever, a trench betwecMi Craonmdle and Craonne, 
ancl by this avenue kept touch with the bravo 
men who had in tlK» morning cros.sed tho 
marshy grountl and established themselves in 
one of the houses on the outskirts of Craonne. 

In general terms the troops operating be- 
tween Seupir and Craomio hod, as the French 
emnmunique issued on the evening of the 17th 
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9 rtid, “ rteciirpd all tho first Gorman positions.” 
Tho results obtained on the Kith by tho army 
advancing t‘astwards between tlie marshes 
* south of Craonne arni the vineyards north-east 
ol''* Heims were summecl up by the French 
Staff as follows : “ 'JVi the <?ast of Craonne our 
troops carried the second eiumiy positions to 
the soutii of Juvincourt. Violent German 
attacks launched several times to the north of 
Vilit>-aux-Hois were f)roken with considerable 
losses to th(' enemy. Further to the south we^ 
carried our liM(> as far as tin* western outskirts 
of liermfu’ieourt, arnl as far as the Aisne Canal 
betwcf'n i.«oivr(^ aixd ( -ourey.” 

It was in the thrust towards Juvincourt 
that the French “ Tanks ” made their first 
appearance on a battlefield. They were styled. 
arfit/erif d'nssauf by (general Xiv'clle in his 
Order of April 20. The heroic Commandant 
Bossut, wlio was kilUjd in the charge, directed 
the group employed north of the Aisne. 

A French d’ank differed in several n^speefs 
from a liritisli “ d'ank.” It was more elegant 
, to view ; tho cat(>rpiller mechanism lay below 
a!ul |)arallel with the body of t he car ; the 
wheels working that inochanism were not 
hidden o.s in the British Tanks, but exposed. 


The objeot of the French designer seems to 
hAve been to sacrifice .security for pace, and 
if tho enemy’s entrenchments could but have 
been passed these machines, some 

extent combined tho qualities of artillery and 
cavalry, would doubtless have been invaluable. 
On April 16 they headed the attack on the 
second Gennaii position before Juvincourt, 
but not rci\ching tho open country their 
(dficacy could not be fully demonstrated. Jf 
the Germans are to bo believed, twenty -six of 
them were put out of action. 

While tlio ” Tanks ” ami infantry rtouth oF 
Ville-aux-Bois penelrated into the German 
second position, the troops between Craonne 
ami Ville-aux-Bois made no headway. The 
guns on the hog’s back and the mitrailleuses 
in Craoruip and in Corbeny, to the north-east 
of Craonne, checked an advance against the 
we.storM front of Juvincourt. On the oth(?r 
hand, violent eountor-attacks delivered with 
the object of relievung tho pressure on the Bois 
(les Buttes and the Bois des Hochos, tho twin 
hills of Ville-aux-Bois, were repulsed. 

As mentioned, these hills fonned a bastion 
ill the German line from Craonne to the 
Aisne West of the rumod village the two 
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FRENCH IN THE TRENCHES AT JUVINCOURT. 


suininits, some 300 ft. lOgh, stuck out into 
the French lines. The vvor<l “ Hois ” was 
now a misnomer. Bare stumps anO tree 
trunks alone indicated that woods had once 
crowned the eminences. As these humps 
commanded the entrance to the plains 
north of the Aisne the German engineers hatl 
lavished all their skill on rendering them, as 
they fondly hoped, impregnable. The fortress, 
which bristled with machine guns, was sur- 
roiinded by barbed- wire entanglements, its 
garrison of two Bavarian battalions was dis- 
tributed in dug-outs over (50 ft. deep, in sub- 
terranean galleries furnished with single-line 
railways, in concrete block-houses and ob.ser- 
vatories almost flush with tlu? groimd an<l of 
great thickness. On this agglomeration of 
obstacles the French artillery since April (5 
had been pouring high-explosive shells, shrap- 
nel, and trench-mortar bombs. 

After nightfall on the 16th the 31st Regiment 
of Infantry, which hod been in face of the 
Bois des Buttes since February, mustered in 
the front French trenches. It was a regiment 
recruited in and around Paris* One battalion 
plus a company was to attack the salient from 
south to^ norths another battalion was to 
assault the western face, and to try to work 
round the ^north of the eminences and to 
attack Ville-aux-Bois by the road from 
Craonne. 

At 6 a.m. on April 16, following the barrage, 


the Fren(?h wont over the parapets. The first 
German tn'neh was rapidly crossed and then 
round th(^ block houses spouting j(?ts of ballots 
and at the entrances to tht^ dug-outs and 
tunnels a succession of fi(*rce and hlojxly com- 
bats ensued. The Bavarian eominandi^r’s post, 
a vast subtorraitean (*hainl)er on the north of 
Iho Bois des Buttes, gariisoiuMl by two eom- 
imnies, was surrounded' and stormed by 2n(l 
Lieut. Dubois with his section. Incendiary 
bombs rendcretl dug-out after dug-out un- 
tenable. By noon 800 grimy and exhaustecl 
[)rLsoners had be<Mi se(;ured, an<l tho Bois (.les 
Buttes had passed into Fn*uch hands. 

Th<^ Parisians next crossed the summits 
and descended on Ville-aux-Bois, crowded 
with flying f»igitives, y(‘t the innumeral )le 
machine guns forced them to halt and to tak(< 
cover. Again and again tlie emomy, reinforced 
by his re.serveH, counter-attacked from the 
west and .south of the village. But the 
Parisians we*e not to be overcome, and when 
day dawned on Tuesday, April 17, tho Bois des 
Buttes was still theirs. I'hanks largely to tho 
“Tank.s,'’ tho first and second German lines 
from tho Bois dos Buttes to the Aisne had boon 
storineil and the French were working behind 
Ville-aux-Bois along the stream of the Mietto 
towards Jnviricourt. The Bavarians still in 
the ruins and in the Bf)iH d(^ Boches were in 
danger of being turncHl from the south-east. 
North of Ville-aux Bois, however, the French 
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were at a standstill. Not until Craonne and 
the eastern end of the Cheinin-des-Dames 
P ateau had been stormed would it be possible 
to advance successfully from the west on 
J uvib court. ‘ 



THE ATTACK ON LOIVRE AND 
bbrm[Cric:our T. 


Jietween the south bank of the Aisne east of 
Berry •au-Hae and the Beims-Rcthel chausst'e 
the right wing of the second of the French 
foiTes engaged in the battle all through 
Monday, April 10, struggled in the direction 
of the lower Suippe. The Aisrie-Marne canal 
from Berry au-Bac to the southern environs 
of Lo Codat was behind tho French lines. 
^J’hence to the south of Couroy, wdiere 
a Russian brigade w'as stationed, it barred 


an advanco ; north of the canal across 
the ^ Reims — Neufchatel-sur- Aisne road ex- 
tended the heights on whose summit was 
Fort de Brimont. West of the Brirnont 
Hill was the village of Loivre astride the 
canal, and north of it, in the plain, that 
of Bermdiricourt. If Loivre and Berm^ricourt 
could be carried the Brimont heights and Fort 
de Fresne might be turned from the west. 
As these were the dominant positions in the 
^ plain south of the Aisne, west of the Reims- 
Rethel road, the struggle for them and Loivre 
and Bermericoiirt naturally assumed the 
fiercest character. 

Between the canal and the Brimont heights 
ran the embankment of the Reims- Laon 
railway over six feet high, passing just west of 
Berm^ricourt, and east of Loivre. It had 
been strongly organized by the enemy as his 
second line of defence. The French deployed 
in the trenches from the north of Le Codat 
to the w’est of J^ioivre w'ei’e ordered to break 
through tho first German lino north of the 
canal, clear f ho enemy from the Bois de 8e- 
champ and the wood of the (Mmm|) du Seigneur, 
cirry the railway embankment, and evict the 
f )e from the ruins of Hennericourt, south of 
the canal. A regiment was to disloilge the 
Germans from their trenches, traverse tho 
canal and, marching down the east bank, seize 
the edge of Loivre on that side and the raiUvay 
embankment beyond it ; while another regi- 
ment was to master the German positions in 
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RUSSIANS ENTRENCHED ON THE AISNE SECTOR. 


front of Loivre and to stomi tho rest of tho 
village, which was mostly on tho west bank of 
the canal. Meantime, to distract the enemy 
on the Brimont heights and south of it tho 
Russian brigade, with French troops on their 
left and right, were from the south, between 
Loivre and B^theny, to move on tho canal 
and the Hrirnont-Fresnes ridges. 

At H a.m. on the Kith the execution of this 
plan commenced. ’’Phe French from the region 
of Le Oodat rapidly secured the first German 
line, captured the Bois do Sechamp, and at 
(i.35 a.m. moved on against the wood of Champ 
du Seigneur. At (3.50 a.m. one company 
attacked the northern horn of that wood, a 
second its centre, and a third its southern end. 
'Fhe wood, after savage fighting, was cleared 
of tho enemy, who fled by his cornimmication 
trenches towards tho railway embankment. 
At 7.50 a.m., preceded by a powerful bombard- 
ment, the Fi’onch made for the embankment. 
Other troops on the right joined up and this 
obstacle was overrun, and a regiment wa.s 
directed on Benn6ricourt, while the embank- 
ment was secured almost as far as Loivre. 
Tho ruins of Berm6ricourt, with 400 prisoners, 
were rapidly captured, and the survivors of 
the garrison fled up the western side of tho 
Brimont heights. The division engaged in 
the action dug itself in, and during tho rest of 
the day was bombarded and coimter-attacked 
from the heights and north of them. By 


nightfall, however, the enemy had succeeded 
in recovering Bermericourt. 

The two rc'gimenfs directc'd to seize fhe 
eastern bank of tlie (‘anal and Loivre had also 
met with success. Between 0 a.m. and 7.30 a.m. 
one of them forced its way to the canal. Two 
battalions drove tho eiu'iny from the western 
bank ; the third battalion crossiMl to the 
eastern and at 8..50 a.m. entered the houses 
of Loivre on that side. The second regina'iit, 
with its left pi‘ot(>cted by the first, marched 
on Loivre. One battalic^n in front with tho 
first regiment des(*(Midcd on Loivre along the 
western edge of the canal. At 8 a.m. it had 
reached the cemet(Ty hut could not advance 
becau.se of the fire from the enemy'.s machine 
guns in the cemetery itself and the ruins of 
the mill. The other two battalions, wliich had 
inarchcH.! .straight on Loivre, carric'd at 0.30 a.m. 
tho fir.st German trench. At 8 a.m. they, 
too, were in front of the village. As th(^ enemy 
offered a stubborn resistance it was decided to 
halt and let the “ 75 ” guns complete their 
work, and .so for a couple of hours shells by 
the hundred descend(Kl on the ruins. At 
10.30 a.m. a trumpet rang out the charge 
and tho whole regiment dashed forward. 
Loivre was won. One French battalion alone 
had captured 825 prisoners. 

From Loivre through Courcy to B^theny 
similar encounters took place. The Russian 
Brigade in front of Courcy was com- 
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mantled by General Lochwitsky. These 
troops formed* part of tho contingent traris- 
portiul from Hussia to Franco by the Trans- 
Siberian-railway in 1910. They were, at the 
»put8et, burning to inspire by their conduct their 
lib(>rated countrymen and to show what 
Russians could achieve when properly disci- 
plined and led. Their iininediato objective was 
tho villa go and chateau of Courcy aiid the 
j)ortion of tho iXisut'-Marno Caiud south of 
Hrirnont Hill. A f(»w minutes 'to 0 a.m. tho 
first wave, preceded by an ever-advancing 
barrage, moved forward. Rockets at once 
went up from the German linens, and t lie German 
artillery, in answer to the signalling, opened 
tire. 8o impetuous, however, was tho charge 
(hat the enemy’s shells fell behind instead of 
in front of Lochwitsky’s iiion, obscured, as tiiey 
were, by tlie heavy mist. A second wave of 
Russiatis was not so fortunate an<l had to make 
its way through the German barrage. Losing 
heavily, it swept Onward and reinforced tho 
tir«t, which was carrying the German first and 
second line trenches. The mist lifted and tlm 
sun began to shine. Through their glasses th(' 
Russian oflicers in the background perceived 


that Courcy and its chateau were being 
•attacked. All day the struggle for these 
important points, and on tho left for the banks 
of the canal, proceeded. By nightfall the 
Russians had overpowered the enc^my and 
Courcy and its chateau were , firmly held. 
But tho German artillery on the Brimont, 
Fresnes and Nogent I’Abbesso Hills prevented 
any important gains being won by tho French 
in this sector. 

In the course of the battle of the 1 6th some 
11,000 German prisoners had been taken, 
together with much war material of every 
descriptioti. 

On 1’uesday, April 1 7, the day also of the 
opening of tho Battle of Moronvilliers, the 
weather bocamc3 still more atrocious. The 
wind blew in violent gusts ; it rained in torrents 
and even snowed. .Nevertheless at .5.30 p.m. 
in a snowstonn French infantry and Sene- 
galese on the heights above the Aisne assaulted 
the Grinons. The summit was taken, ft was 
recovered by the enemy. A second assault 
was delivered and it was finally captured. With 
the Grinons and Mt. Sapin in French hands 
the German garrison in (’havonne below was 
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RUSSIANS EXPLORING CAPTURED 
GERMAN POSITIONS AT COURCY. 

doomed. So was tho enemy hidden in the 
eaves beneath La Cour de Sonpir. At 5.30 p.m. 
tho French re-entered tho Hois ties Gouttea 
d’Or, reached the i)latpan north of it and 
advancetl on the siunmit of t he ('liavonne spur 
to the Croix -sans -'J'e to. EJaewhero the French 
wt^re content on the 17th to remain on the 
defensive. '^I'hey repulsed heavy counter- 
attacks against their new positiofis on tht) 
hog’s back — notably at Hurtebise Farm, in 
the Ville-aux-Boia region, and between Loivre 
and Coiircy. The Ru.ssjaiia near Courcy ren- 
dered a good account of themselves. Away 
to tho oast General Anthoine’s army at points 
re>achod tho southern crest of the Moron - 
villiers ridgi^ and began to isolate Auborive- 
sur-Suip[)e. 

In the night of the 17th 18th and on tho 
day of the 18th the offensive was again resumed 
on a great scale. Betwee^n Laffaux and Mar- 
giv^al the French infantry — covered on the 
south by divisional cavalry— broke thmugh 
the German lines, crossed the Vregny plat(?au, 
descended into the ravine to its west, climbed 
up the slopes of the Chivros plateau and 
stormed Nanteuil-la-Fosse. Siniultnneou.sly the 
salient between Missy -sur-Aisno and Vailly 
was assaulted by a corps which had fought 
in the Battles of the Marne, Yser, Vordftn 
and the Somme. The Aisno was crossed 
near Celles and south of Vailly. The columns 
on the left having effected their passages 
moved eastward along the north bank 



of (he river ; ( hose on the right entered tho 
southern suburb of Vailly, wht>re they were 
met by their comrades. Aft(‘r sharp fighting 
Vailly was en(ered and twf) Saxon regiments 
re(.roating up tlic spur were overtaken near tho 
Houge Maison Farm on its eilge and forced to 
suiTender. This brilliant ffuit had boon facili- 
tated by the caf)ture of (’luivonne during tho 
pre(redinj.> night, and by the flescent on the 
morning of the 18th of the troops on tho 
summit of the Chavonne spur to Ostol. 'Phat 
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village was taken and the garrison driven up 
to the Chemin-des-Dames plateau. 

Meanwliile the enemy had been expelled 
^om the Metz Farm and from Braye-en-Laon- 
nois ; and, further, the jjlateau above Braye- 
eu-Laounois and the northern side of it up to 
the edge of Coiu’tecon had been gained. On 
the night of the 17th- 18th the Germans in 
Chivy hiKl all been killed, wounded, or taken 
prisoners. Some 19 guns, including five howit- 
zers, \m{ been captured. The suriirise of tlfo 


i|. was perhaps not unnatural that a panic 
should have sot in here among the Gennans. 

On the west the Vregny spur had been 
secured by the French, and also the narrow 
Chivres spur beyond it. On the east our 
Allies w'ere at Ostel on the edge of the wide 
spur behind Vailly, and the plateau of the 
Chemindes- Dames from above Braye-en- 
Laonnois to above Troyon was in their pos- 
session. A Gennan attack in the region of 
Courtecon was stopped dead by machine-gun 
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cut^rriy, who lind bolir*vo(l that his positions 
wfTO impregnablt^ or could only bo reduced 
aft(‘r wccUs of fighting, was compl('to. On the 
plateau of the Chavonne .s|iur and in Ostel, guns 
and howitzers liad be<*n abandoned, and their 
horses am I trains had b(»en killed or destroyed 
by t he Fn'Mch artillery. In or ncnir Vailly tables 
were f()und sjjread with unconsumed (oo<l : 
important dor^irnents, letters just received ami 
classifieil for distribution, and others about to 
bt^ sent off wf;re discovered. Confusion 
reigned everywhere. Ofl[ic(?rs and men had 
abandoned tlieir i^osts without warning the 
neighbouring garrisons. Considering the 
rapidity oh the unexpected French advance. 


fire, and a very violent assault from the Ailette 
Valley on the Vauclerc plateau at 0 p.m. was 
bloodily repulsed. From Nanteiiil-la-Fosse to 
Ostel is but a distance of five miles. The 
Gc»rmans defending the Fort do Condo spur, 
the Vailly spur, and the spur between them 
were in danger of being siurounded. On the 
evening of April 18 the French were already 
well north of Ostel and Vailly. 

On the front from Craonne to B6theny 
also there had been stubborn fighting. In 
the night of the 17th- I8th a French detach- 
ment had set out to tmn Ville-aux-Bois by 
the south-east and two battalions completed 
the encirclement of the position. Soon after 
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6 a. in. on the 18th the village was attacked, 
and by 8 b^th. it and the Bois des Boches wore 
captured. Later in the morning the French 
reached the Reims -Laon chauss^e. 

In the three days’ struggle 1,500 prisoners, 
including 34 officers, 6 guns, 15 bomb-throwers 
50 mitrailleuses, and immense material of war 
had been taken by the French Slat Regiment. 
That regiment well deserved the appellation of 
a “ regiment of elite, of the highest offensive 
power,” subsequently bestowed on it in an i 
Order of the Day. 

The loss of the Bois des Buttes, the Bois dos 
Bodies, and Ville-aux-Bois, coupled with the 
penetration of the enemy’s first and second 
lines south of Juvincourt caused the Gorman 
Grown Prince to undertake a powerful counter- 
offensive between Juvincourt and the Aisrie. 
About 4.30 p.rii. two whole divisions were 
fiimg against the French lines south of Juvin- 
court. I’he attack was a coni[)lcto failure. 
The advancing battalions won^ int)wed down 
by barrage and machiuo-giin fire. At no 
point were the French positions reached. 
South of the Aisne in the course of the day 
the Russians east of Courcy captured a strong 
point and took soim^ [prisoners. 

J’he jifjxt day, Thursday, April 10, the 
French continued their successful operations 
against the western and eastern faces of tlw^ 
salient which, till the day before, had pro- 
truded soutJi of the Aisne. The village of 


Laffaux was at last captured, while Fort do 
Cond6, wrecked by the French shells, was 
with its guns and casemates blown up by i^ 
garrison, which end^^avoured to effect a ti^rdy 
escape up the spur to Sancy. Pursued by 
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a hail of shells from the ” 75s ” very few 
Germans arriv^etl there safe and sound. 

At last the \"alh*y of the Aisne froic 
its junction with the Oise eastwards to 
Berry-au-Bac was relievgMl of the [)rc- 
seuce of the enemy with the exception of 
a detachment surrounded near Celles-sur- 
Aisne. The Germans wen^ in full retreat to the 
Chcmiii'ch's Dames ])lateau uorth-wt^st of 
Ostel. In hot j>ursuit the French during the 
day occupitsl Aizy and Jouy — between Sancy 
and Ostel — sitiiattsl in the ravine sout li of tho 



GENERAL PALITZIN REVIEWING RUSSIAN TROOPS AFTER THE BATTLE OF 

COURCY. 
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western end of the plateau. Near Hurtebi.se 
Farni, .500 prisoners and two 4-in. guns were 
captured (ho same day. In the region of 
Berjj^ierieourt some progress wa.s made in the 
direoVion of the gi’ound north of the Briniont 
heights. 

On April 20 the French progros.sed slowly 



CHURCH OF ST. ANDRfi, RF.IMS. 

Wrecked by German Artillery Fire. 

in the region of Laffaux, and also on the \’au- 
clere plateau, capturing some prisoners. To 
the east of Loivre a well-executed operation 
<'nal)led them to gain ground and to take 250 
f)risoners. South-east of Courcy several 
tr(>neh(^s wer<* carritnl by bombing |)arties 
North of the Aisne later m the day Sancy was 
occupied. At (i p.m., aft(*r a very violent 
bombardment, many columns of the enemy 
attacked the Freiuh on the plateau between 
'Proyon ami CVaonne. ^Phe attack, shattered 
by artillery and machine-gun fire, was eom- 
pleh'ly r(‘pulsed. 

to April 20 the (wo French armies 
engaged in the battle of (’raoni^vIieimH htwl 
captured b(^tw(H'n tht*m 10,40.5 jirisoiiers. The 
tollowing • are tlu^ statistics of the prisoners 
taken by th(^ three Fn^neh amnios between 
April 10 and 20, with particulars of the enemy 
divisions eoiu'ei'iied : 

()iH‘ unny look 1 iiri'-oiuTs, hcloiij.'iiiy: to li» 

• litlorroj divisions or: u liont of a few kilometres. The 
(JeMiuiii divisions that suFt’hred the most severely wen* 
till* Niolli Oavarian Ke.serve l)i\'ision with 2,38.*) 
pri.**oii<T-, the 'I'v. only -first with 2,31{) prisoners, aad the 
riflh with 1,020 prisoners, while the Forty-1 bird Kcjsorvo 
l)i\ i.vidii lo<t 1 ,37 r j*risi>ners. 


A« for the ni>giii len t-H, the Fourteenth Bavarian Uenerx-e 
Bogii^fent lout 08/5 prisoners, the Third Regiment of the 
Bavarian Ersatz Reserve lost 979 prisorieVs, the Eigh- 
teenth Regiment of the 'Pwenty-first Division 072 
prisoners, and tlie T<*nth Bavarian lieserve Regiment 
831 pnsoners. 

'Pnking the figures of another French army on the 
same front and betweeti the same dates, we find that 
it captured .5,430 prisoners, including 04 ofllcers. These 
prisonoi*s wore composed as follows ; The 19th Reserve 
Division, 026 men and 13 otlicers ; the 16th, 1,111 men 
and 23 otlicers; the 183ifl Division, 2,100 rneti and 30 
oflieetN ; the 2.5th Landwehr Division, 610 men and eight 
otlicers ; the 222nd Division, 330 men and four otficers ; 
the 45th Reserve ]5ivision, 1 87 men and one officer ; 
various divisions, 158 men and six oflieei*s, including 
42 prisoners from the 1st and 3rd Divisions of the 
Guard. 

'J’he prisoners from tP.e Sixteenth Re, serve Division 
vonsistod of 358 men and six olTicers of the Sixty -eighth 
Regiment, 722 men and 17 offioors of the Tw'enty-ninth 
Regiment, and 31 men t»f th.o Thirtieth Regiment* The 
prisoners of the 1 83rd Division consisted of 067 men and 
20 otlicers of the 184th Regiment, 621 men and 13 
ollicers of the 418tli Regiment, and 512 men and six 
oOicsTs of the 440th Rcgimetif. 



INTFRIOR OF CHURCH OF ST. ANDRE 
Showing the Crucifix still standing. 


A third army took 3,197 prisoners, 202 from the 1 13th 
infantry, 481 from the 105th, 205 from the lOtith, 361 
from the Fiftieth Re.si'rve, 352 from the 358th Infantry, 
211 from the 303rd, 174 from the Eighth, and about a 
tiioiisand from eight other rogimeiits. 

The French communique of April 20 claimed 19,000 
prisoners. In point of fact 20,000 w'onid have been an 
under-estimate, since various isolated sectionl captured 
of men belonging to special anus are not included in the 
forc’jgcing figures.* 

On 8ftttinlrty, April 21, the weather improved 
and the sun shone on the battlefield. From 
Sariey the Fremch progressed to the nock of 
the Fort do Cond6 spur, where it branches down 
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ON THE CHBMIN-DBS-DAMBS : FRENCH TROOPS ORGANIZING A CAPTURED 

TRENCH. 


from the Chemiii-<lo8 -Dames plateau. Four 
attempts of the enemy to advance from his 
trenches north of BrAye-en-Laonnois were 
foiled by the French artillery. Ground was 
gained by our Allies in the Hurtobise sector, 
also south of Juvincourt and near Coiircy. 

At this date the Kaiser des| matched to the 
Crown Prince the following telegram, which 
betrays the anxiety felt by the German Higher 
Command, and which, as usual, is a complete 
travesty of fact : 

'I'ho troops of aH tho Gonnau pooploH uiulor your roin- 
iiuuhI, with stoel-hard (leterminatiofi and atrongly led, 
have liroii^hl lo failure the preat Vieneh attempt to 
break through on the Aiane and in Cbainpajiiie. 'I’liere 
the infantry a^iiin ha<l to bear the brunt ami, thanks to 
the indefatigable aNsistance of the artillery am* t>tlHT 
arms, has aecoinplisbed great things in death -dofyinu 
porsjveranee and irrf\sistible attack. (Jonvey iny and 
the Kathorland’s thanks to I, ho leaders and men. 

'J'he battle on the Ai^ie and in Ghainpagne is not yv.t 
over, but all who tight and ble^d therci will know that 
the whole of Germany will rmminber their deeds, and 
is at one with them to carry through ttio fight for 
exist enee to a victoiious eml. God grant it. 

Duritig the next few ilays tlic French wore 
busily engaged in consolidating their positions, 
constructing narrow-gauge light railways, ami 
bringing their heavy artilU^ry nearer to the 
Cheinin-des-Daines ridge. 'I'he weather im- 
peded the operations, but some gains were 
matle north of Sancy and south of Juvincourt. 
Almost ceaseless artillery ilueis, accompanied 
by combafs in the air and expeditions of 
bombing aircraft, proved that the Ijattle was 
not yet over. On Heims continued to dt*scerid 
a pitikws rain of shells, the object of wliieh could 
be only due? to a devilish spirit of destruction. 
German attacks north of Vauxaillon, in the 
Hurtebiso region, and on the Vauclerc jilateau 
on the 25th were repulsed with ^leavy loss. 


Thase attacks were renewed in the evening 
when on a front Of a mile and a cpiartor west of 
Orny two charges wore Ix^aten off. A German 
offensive between Reims and the left of General 
Anthoine’s army in* the region of La Pompelle 
effected not hing. 

On Saturday, April 28, General Niv’^elle pub- 
lished, as it were, his balance sheet. Since April 16 
the French between tlm Ailett(» and the Siiippo 
had eaptured 20,780 jirisoners, 175 luuivy guns 
aid field guns, 110 trench mortars and 412 
machine guns. Satisfactory as these results 
were, they did not, however, fulfil the t^xjiecta- 
tions of the Fn'ueh Ministry. losses 

entailed seemed disproportionate to the aidiieve- 
meiiis. The Gerinajis had it is true, lieeu 
driven from the hanks of the AisiuJ b('tw(MMi 
Missy -sur-Aisne and Soupir, aiul the French 
had expcJled thtnii from the spurs running 
down to the river from the COicMiiin-des- Dames 
plateau, sections of which plateau had been 
stormed. Xiivertheless, thi^ enemy still re- 
tained the western au»l eastiTu c*nds and tln^ 
village of (’raoiine In the plain below, tlie 
Bois des Buttes, Ville-auv- Bois, and th<^ Bois 
des Boclu's had hc'en carried, but the French 
had been repulsed between 0‘aonnn and 
Vhlle-aux-Bois. * From Ville-aux-Mois to tho 
Aisne they bail broken tlirougb tlu^ first and 
second lines of the enemy and were south of 
Juvincourt, but south of the Aisne they had 
been unable to turn from the north the Brimont 
heights. Finally, though General yVnthoine’s 
army had stormed Anborivo and eaten into 
the German defences of the Moron villiers 
height, the Germans had not as yet been dis- 
lodged from the dominating svimmits. More- 
over, t he “ Tanks,” on which great hopes hod 
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boon built, had not proved a complete 
success. 

Since August, 1914, our Ally had had to 
be^ir the greater part of the fighting on the 
wekern front, and a largo portion of her anny 
had Ix^en diverted to Salonika. Tlie drain on 
the inan-pONver of the nation, the population 
c)f which before the war had been slightly 
diminishing, had been enormous. Events in 
Russia pointed ti) the probability that the 
Teutonic Powers would be able to concentrate 
by far the greater bulk of their forces in Franco 
afid on tlie Ttaliatx frontier. Until the American 
armies arrived on French soil, the French and 
the British would have to bear the brunt of 
the enemy’s desperate efforts to gain a favour- 
able decision, but once these came on the field 
the result would be certain. Time was there- 
fore on the side of the Allies. The economic 
condition ni France had, also, to bo considered. 
After her heavy losses, and with her industries 
in the north and cast ruined she would require 
on the conclusion of peace to have as many 
sound wealth producers as possible. To use 
up man-power in pitched battles seemed 
undesirable now that. Russia for some time 
would exercise no serious pressure on Germany 
and Austria-Hungary. To inflict an immediate 
“ knock-out ” l)Iow’ was hardly to be regarded 


as possible. For Hindenburg had still in 
France 10 intact divisions of ^s strategic 
reserve and, with over 6,000,000 German 
troops at his disposal, it was improbable that 
the Allies could in 1917 break through the mesh 
of fortifications between the Noi*th Sea and 
Switzerland. 

For those reasons it seemed move politic to 
tlie French Government to adopt less rigorous 
methods and to revert to Joffre’s plan of 
“ nibbling ” the enemy. The British, after 
the Battle of Loos, had adopted the plan of 
w'earing dow'ii the Germans by gaining victories 
with limited objectives, and tliis was thought 
on the wholo to be, for a time at any rate, 
the sounder methotl to employ. 

The chief advocate in France of this strategy 
was General P6tain. On the evening of April 28 
M. Ribot, the Premier, had a long conversation 
with General Nivelle, and the next day it was 
announced that “on the proposition of the 
Minister of War the Council of Ministers had 
decided to re-establish the post of ‘ Chef d’6tat- 
major general de I’arm^e au Ministere do la 
guerre ’ and to confide it to General P6tain. 
He only held the post to May 13, when he was 
superseded by Foch and reverted once more 
to the general command on the north-western 
frontier, where Nivtile still controlled a group 
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GBNEKALS PfiTAlN (left), NIVBLLE (centre), end ANTHOINE (right). 


of forces. The duties of the Chief of the Great 
General Staff were defined follows. He was 
to act in the capacity of technical adviser of 
the Minister of War on the general conduct 
of the war and the cooperation of the Allied 
armies ; on the general [ilans of operation 
drawn up by the Conimanders-in-Cluef, who 
wore to bo entnisted with their execution ; 
on programmes of construction, material, 
artillery, roilways, aviation, etc. ; on the dis- 
tribution of the country’s resources in man- 
power and material between the different 
theatres of operation on the use of transport 
as regards the movement of troops and war 
material ; and, in general, on all questions 
submitted to his examination by the Ministc*r 
of War. He was the central authority for 
questions effecting general. oHicers ; he had 
authority over military missions and French 
Military Attaches abroad.* 

General P6tain was born on April 20 of 
1856 at Conchy -la-Tour in the Pas-de-Calais. 
Unlike Joffre, he had taken no pai t in the war 

* Foreign military miH^ionH in France had a repre- 
sentative on the General Staff of the Army. 


of 1870 1. He belonged to a gem^ration 
which associated tlio name of Napoleon with 
Leipzig, Waterloo, and S(*(lan. Educated at 
the College) of Saint Cyr aiul t he “ Ecolo 
de guerre,” ho had entered tlie Chanseurs 
Alpins. Service in this special cori)s natu- 
rally develops initiative. Having served on 
the staff of the 15111 Corj)s and under 
the military governor of Paris, he resumed his 
duties w'ith the chasseurs, wdiero ho met the 
future General Gouraiid, “ the lion of the 
Argonne,” a man much younger than himself. 

In 1902 PtHain was appointed a professor 
at the “ Ecole nonnnlo de tir ” of the (’amj) of 
Chalons. While there he had amydo oppor- 
tunities of studying the terrain of the Aisno 
V^alley and the Champagne J*ouilleuse. In 
1902 the French authorities favoured the theory 
that rapidity of movement was more imi^ortant 
than superiority in fire tactics. Against this 
theory Pertain raised his voice. He insisted 
on the preponderating part which would be 
played by guns and rifles in the battles of the 
future. The authorities looked askance at an 
officer, who, without experience in the field, 
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vontiirod to (Ussent from the current doctrine. 
He had to leave Chalons, but soon afterwards 
he became supplementary professor in the 
infantry course of studies at the “ Ecole de 
guVrre,’ ( hen superintended by (leneral Hoiival, 


At the “ Ecole de guerre ” Potain soon won 
distinction. He did not treat way as an occult 
science, and ho regarded military in the same 
way that practical engineers regard mechanical 
pi'obJems. His lectures on tlie Hattie of 



GENERAL PETAIN. 


a devoted student of Napoleonic strategy. 
(Jcneral Lanrezac —the commander at the 
Battle of Charleroi in August, 1914 — was then 
director of military studies. Foch — then a 
colonel — was teaching tactics, and Fayolle, 
then a commandant, lectured on artillery. 
Fayolle, whose exploits at the Battle of the 
Soininc will be remembered, in May 1917 suc- 
ceeded Petain in the command of the* central 
group of armies. 


Auerstedt, the victory over the Prussians won 
by Davout, the ablest of Najioloon’s marshals, 
on the day of Jena, drew attention to him.* 
On quitting the “ Ecole <io guerre ” he was 

♦ Phat Napoleon thought very highly of Davout 
is ehown not only by his dotaGhmeot on tl^o right of 
the Froiieh Army on this occasion, but also by the fact 
that in 1809 he commanded the French left near Ratis< 
bon, that he commanded tho containing force in Pru-ssia 
in 1810-11 and the large force under him in 1812 when 
invading Russia. In 1815 he waa Minister of AVar. 
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ontriLsted with the command of the 33rd Regi 
meat, stationed at Arras. In 1914 P6taiii 
was still a colonel and about to bo put oi* 
half-pay ; b\it lie was saved from this by th(‘ 
outbreak of hostilities and was ciestinod to 
turn his knowledge of the locality to account 
in the battles in Artois. 

It was at the Battle of Charleroi that ho first 
saw fire. With his brigade ho hold back von 
Haussen’s troops, who luul crossed the Meuse 
at Diriant and wore tlirtiateiiiiig the right and 
rear of Laurezac’s army battling on the Sambre 
with the army of von Billow. At the end of 
August P^^tain was entrusted with the command 
of the 6th Division, which had suffered heavily 
in the Battles of Charleroi and Guise. He 
restored its moral, and at tlu? Battle of the 
Marne he handled this division with great skill, 
putting into practice his theory that fire was 
all-important and, when his troops hesitated 
to advance, placing himself at their head. In 
the Battle of the Aisne it was he who preserved 
the bridge-head of Le Gotlat on the Aisne- 
Mame canal during the counter-offensive of 
the enemy. On October 20,- 1914, he succeeded 
General D’Urbal in the command of the 33rd 
Corps deployed from the west of the ridge of 
Notre Dame de Loretto to Arras. During the 
winter of 1914-16 and the spring of 1915 he 
prepared for the Battle of Artois, teacliing his 


officers that it was “ artillery which gained 
positions, and infantry wliich occupied and 
kept them.’* While on May 9, 1915, the 
French, like the British ofTeusivo on the same 
day, was generally a failure, IV^ain’s corps 
broke into the «*neuiy's lines, took Carency, 
•tiid captured 10,000 prisoners. Tliis was the 
lii*st gr(‘at French success in the trench war- 
fare stag(‘ of the war. 

JofTre at onci' recognized Fetain’s greiit 
talents and confided to him the command of 
the 2nd Army and the preparations for the 
imptmding Battle of the Champagne Pouillense. 
It was thanks to F6tain\s minute attention to 
detail that the French in September-Oetober, 
1916, were able to advance betwiM^n Dim Suippe 
and the Argorine. 

Thus far FiMain’s tal(*nts hivl been tissted as 
an organizer of victory. On February 25, 1916, 
when it stsMiied t hat the German Crown Prince 
was almost cHn'taiu to eajiture Verdim, Ptd,ain 
was siuhlonly summoiUHl to save the situation. 
Jn earlier eha|)ters the dramatic tale has been 
told of the /way in which l*6tain snatched 
victory from the Crown Prince’s grasp. On 
May 1, 1916, when ho handed over his commaiul 
to General Nivelle and took that of the central 
group of armies, the (iriomy’s first f)ffenHivo had 
failed. In 1917, as eommandor of the central 
group of aniiios, he hal suiDorintimded the 
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preparations of General Anthoino for the Battle 
of Moronvilliera. With his experience of 
practical warfare which he had had in this 
war, the silent, reflecting soldier of sixty- 
two years of age seemed to personify the New 
Tactics. A renewal of the battle on the scale 



CRAONNE AND THE EASTERN END OF 
THE CHEMIN-DES-DAMES. 


of that of April 16, 17 and 18 was therefore not 
to be expected. The aim of P6tain was to 
finish it by enlarging and securing the positions 
alrea<^ly captured. 

On April .30 the Hattie of Moronvilliers was 
renewed with success, and on Friday, May 4, 


thi French south of the Aisne attacked be- 
tween Berry-au-Bac and the Brirnont heights, 
and north of the Ai.sne stormed Craonne. In 
the former sector two and a half miles of the 
enemy’s first-line trenches was carried. A 
couple of fresh divisions of the enemy counter- 
attacked from the direction of Cond6-sur 
Suippe, where the Suippe jpins the Aisne, and 
from Aguilcmirt, ako on the Suippe, to the east. 
They were met with a terrific fire and tiriven 
back, leaving 700' prisoners in the hands 
of the French. Meanwhile two companies 
of the latter followed their barrage into the 
ruins of Craonne, and debouching from 
them ascended the steep cliff which marks 
the eastern end of the Chemiri-des- Dames 
plateau. In face of machine-gun file from 
the caves hollowed out by the Germans 
they roachetl the edge of the California 
plateau. Under heavy shell fire they main- 
tained themselves there till nightfall, and 
during the night prepared to take part in the 
attack to be delivered the next day between 
Vaiixaillon and Craonne. 

At dawn (Saturday, May 5) after a tremen 
dous bombardment the attack was dolwered. 
East of Vaiixaillon our Allies drove the enemy 
from his positions on Hill 157, and thence to the 
Mill of Laffaux. 

This position and its environs had by now 
become the point of the German salient s(/uth 
of the Ailette. If the French succeeded in 

1 
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carrying the enemy’s lines in front of and to 
the north and cast of tlie Mill, they would be 
able to turn the Chemin-d(^s-Dames plateau 
and Fort de Malmaison from the west. 

Naturally the Oertrian engineers had be- 
stowed particular attention on the defenee of 
this important bastion in their front. Three 
lines of trenches had been constructed. The 
mill at the cross roads, strongly fortified, wjts 
behind the one nearest to the French, being 
called by them the Trench^e du Rouge-( Jorge, 
Trench6e du Mole, Trench6e du Mousse, 
TrenchtSe de la Rade. Communication 
trenches, knoum as the Ibis, Loriot, Ch(*.val, 
ran upwards to the second line, which em- 
braced the Fruty quarries a thousand yartls or 
so east of the Mill on the edge of the chauss^e 
to Laon. These qi a Ties contained a numerous 
garrison, out of reaejh of the fire of the French 
guns, the hollowed rock providing admirable 
cover. Further back a third troncli, attached 
to the centre one by several communication 
trenches, ctavered Hill 170 and the similar 
quarries at the head of the ravine in which lay 
the village of Allemant and the Wood and 
Chateau de la Motte above the western side of 
the village. The whole of the fortified zone 
had been sown with concrete “pi 1 1 -boxes” 
and pitted with deep dug-outs. It was certain 
that the Germans would put up a desperate 


resistance, and that the region, if captured, 
W'ould at. once become a targ(*t for the hundreds 
of guns on the w’cstern end of the (liemin-des- 
names and beyond it in tlie \allt*y of the 
Ailette. 

llie assault was entrusted to a body of 
troops of ^lite. The 4th, 9th and 11th regi- 
ments of dismounted Cuirassiers, composed of 
young, robust and f*nerg<*tie men, chiefly ro- 
cruited from districts invaded by the enemy, 
had been temp»n*arily unitetl and form(*d into 
a provisional division. They were supported 
by a detachment of Tanks. On May 5, at 
4.45 a.m.,- the Cuirassiers went over the |)arapet 
and followed the barrage, which envelopc'd the 
plateau before them in clouds of thick smf)ke. 
Meillon’s battalion of the- 4th was on the 
left, Vaucressiui’s battalion of the 9th in 
the cemtre, anil Dulhu’s battalion of the 
nth Ctiirassiers on the right. Vaucrc'SHon's 
battalion and the Tanks were to storm the 
Mill and the Allemant quarries, the ultimate 
objectives of Meillon's and Duthu’s bat- 
talions were respectively the VV'ood and ( -bateau 
de la Motte and Hill 170. 

The first wave of the troo[)s under Com- 
mandant Meillon carried the Kougf -Gorge 
trench, north of the Mill, but were delayed by 
macliimbgun fire and bombers in the com- 
munication trenches leading to the .second 
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trench, and it was not till 10 a.in. that the 
ruimssiers on the left were ready to attack 
the hist obstacles between them and tlie Wood 
jiikI Chateau de hi Motte. Meanwhile, round 
'Hie Mill of Laffaux a*' desperate struggle had 
gone on. With the aid of the Tanks the Mill 
was at last, taken and Vaucresson’s battalion 
attacked iin<l took the second trench. As 
srsni as the Tanks api)eared, the Cerrnan 
anti tank guns concentrated their tire on them 
whih' machine-guns vainly eruleavoured to 
pierce t heir sid(>s by pouring jets of bullets at 
tlie same sj)ot. Struck by a shell, one Tank 
bui'st into flames. Its crew managed in time 
to open the door, and joined the Cuirassiers. 
'Vo the right of Vaucresson’s battalion the 
(h‘nnans in the Mousse tn^nch held up for 
long a squadron of the 11th ; anot her squadron 
with grenadi\s reduce<l the Fruty quarries. 

By 10 a.m. the gieater ptirt of the central 
tn^nch, from the Fruty (juarries to tht^ W’t'st of 
the Chateau de la Motto, w^as in the [)os.session 
of our Allies. Reinforcements hurried up, 
helping to reduce isolated strong points, but 
the Hade trench on the extreme right con- 
tinued to resist the French. 

About 1 1 a.m. a fiu'ther advance was made. 
The third trench w^as stormed and a detach- 
ment of Mf'illon’s battalion entered the Wocxl 
and surround(*d the Chateau do la Motte. A 


German company with its officers was cap- 
tured, but Commandant Meijlon, gallantly 
leading his men to the assault, was killed. In 
the centre Vaucresson’s battalion and the 
Tanks, elated by their successes, moved on the 
Allemant quarries. The third trench was 
pa.s.sed, but the garrison, supported by the 
troops in the ravine, were not dislodged from 
their rocky refuges. Nor was Duthu’s 
battalion, advancing from the Fruty quarries, 
able to .seize Hill 170. Its flanks were exposed 
to the machine-guns in the Hade trench and 
on the western end of the Chomin-des-Danies 
ridge. 

Meanwhile other French troops from Nan- 
teuil -la- Fosse luul climbed up to the plateau 
omt of the Mill, and from Sancy they pushed 
along the summit of the F’ort de Condd 
spur towards its junction south-west of Fort 
de Malmaison with the Chemin-des-Dames 
}jlateau. Further east the hog’s back was 
cleared of the enemy from above Fro id - 
mont Farm to the La Creute quarries 
above Braye-en-Laonnois. Between Cerny 
and (’raonne the remainder of the plateau was 
carried, though the Gormans still retained a 
hold on the summit of the spur above Cerny. In 
one of the enemy’s tunnels the corpses of 350 
Prus.sian Guards were discovered, who had 
probably lost their lives from gas shells. 
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On Sunday, May tJ, the French moved ou 
from Craonne and gained the village of 
Chevreux to its north-east. 

North of Brayo-en-Laonnois some progress 
was also madoj and at 4 p.rn., after elaborate 
artillery preparation, the Cuirassiers in front of 
Laffaux Mill and the division on their right 
north of Nanteuil-la-Fosse again attacked. 
On the left a squadron of the 4th Oiiirassiers 
stormed the Chateau de la Motte, and details 
of the 9th Cuirassiers entered Allemant 
quarries and commenced to clear the enemy 
out of them. But the division on the right 
not having reached its objectives, forced the 
Cuirassiers to halt. Under a terrific shell tire 
they dug theiiiselves in. It was decided at 
nightfall to evacuate the Chateau and quarries, 
as the French troops there were too isolated. 

^ During the night several violent counter- 
attacks were rc^pulsed, and the French retained 
hold of tJie Mill of Laffaux and the lieights 
beyond it ; but Hill 170 remained in German 
hands. 

Over 0,000 jjrisoners (including some 150 
ofliccrs) and 7 guns had been taken in the 
operations of May 4, 5, and 6, 

The capture of the Mill of Laffaux and the 
centre and eastern end of the Chemin-dcs- Dames 
ridge was an important stejj towards txirning 
the Hindenburg line at its southern extremity. 
The seizure of Craonne, ChevTeux, the Bois des 
Buttes, Ville aux Bois and the Bois des Boches 
opened a way to the I^lain of Laon. while souf h 
of the Aisne tin? stunning of Loivn? and the 
German positions north of that- village had 
jeopardized the enemy’s liold on tlie position 
of Brimont, tlireatened from the south by the 
Russian advance to Courcy. Taken in con- 
junction with the contemporary victories of 
Moronvilliers and Vimy-Arras, the Battle of 
Craonno-Reims, though it did not fulfil the 
expectations of the French public, was a grc'at 
defeat for the Germans. To understand its 
significance wo must try to place ourselves 
in the position of the Germans in April, 
1917. 

In the preceding year, at a vast expxmse of 
men and munitions, Falkenhayn had vainly 
endeavoured to take Verdun. One by one the 
gains of the Germans at the Battle of Verdun 
had been torn from their grasp ; and at the 
Battle of the Somme the invaders of Franco 
had been expelled from their elaborate entrench- 
ments. So far from recovering the lost gronneb 
when Hindenbxirg had succeeded Falkenhayn, 
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they had Ixmmi obliged in March 1917 fo 
evacuate a large Mlic‘(^ of the Fn^neh tr^rritory 
held by tlu‘m since the autumn of 1914. The 
victor of Tannenburg, it was allegcul, had two 
aims in view*. Ont* was to delay tin* Allh'd 
offensive until the submarine campaign had 
brought (iJrcat Britain to lier knei's and removed 
all danger of the UnitxMl States throw'ing its 
weiglit into the scales against Gtriiiany The 
other alh^ged aim was to force the Allies to 
engage in maiKeiivrr. battles, when the superior 
leading of the (Jerman armie.s would be certain 
to secure victory for the Tc'Utonic cause. The 
well-known German military wTiter, Major 
Moraht, told the readers of tht> Berlhier TfujebUiU 
that three months would be needl'd by t he 
Anglo-French bi^fon? they could comnu'nee an 
ofTensive. Almost at the moment when he 
was writing the guns i»f the Kri^neh wi're opening 
the Battle of Craonne-Keims, tho-io of tlio 
British were executing the pri'liminary prepara- 
tion which ushered in the Hattie of V'^iiny- Arras. 
On April 9 tlie British assaulted the Virny 
riilge and the 1 eight s exist of Arriis ; on the 19th 
the French, as related in the presi'ni chapter 
began their great offensiv’C between Vtiuxaillon 
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and Reims, and tho next day their offensive 
on both banks of the Siiippe. 

Considering ttie hold which the KaiserV 
• (Government had ov'ei; the German Press, it is 
obvious that both battlw were much of a sur- 
prise to the (G(Tman leaders. Otherwise tiny 
would, doubtlt'ss, have prepared (he public 
mind for the coming battles. The first of the 
alleged aims was in all probability to a certain 
extent one of llind(‘nburg’s. It had, however, 
been battled l)y A’iv('lle and Haig, wlio. instead 
of eonec'iit rating all their reserv^^s of men and 
artillery on th(> Somme, had before April pre- 
pared for l)attles on the Aisne and Searpe. 
That Hindenburg expected the suluuarine 
campaign of the (lermaiis to be (jverwhelmingly 
successful before tlu' Allies resume<l their 
otTensi\'e is another qiu*stion. So sagacious a 
calculator is not likely to have been so gro- 
tt'squely out of his n'ckoniiig. 

'rhe retreat of Hiiulenburg had not appre- 
ciably delaycMl the Allied offensive. Had it 
resulted in manmevre battles ending in (German 
victories ? Tt) this question no German who 
had taken part in the Hatties of Craonne-Reims, 
Moronvilliers or V’^imy- Arras, could reply in the 
attirmative. 'Phe best that could be said by 
the German directors of public opinion was that 
th(‘ Alli(‘s had not broken tlirough the (G(*rman 
lines. On May 22, lttl7, th(? Kaiser himself, 
“near Arras” — or, rather, “near Douai,” or 
“ near Cambrai “ — was reported by t he Cologne 
Uazrihi to have delivertMl the following speech 
to his soldiers : — 

Our udvt'rsiiry luis uow Htteinpted to execute his 
iiit(‘utioii, prepared with eiuirinous resources during 
tlic whule winter, on the Imsis of tiis experiences in 
the Sonoiio battle, finally this spring to break the 
(German resistance along the whole line. A supply of 
munitions hitherto unknown in the history of warfare 
inaugurated the battle. 

One can well imagine that in the case of our French 
adversaries tho hope of <lclivering their country from 
the vic’torious enemy, who forced his way into it in 
justified s<‘lf-defenc«*, has spurrecl them to the utmost 
saerifiee- a motive which a noble a<lversttry will in every 
way recognise. 

'the Knglishman, on tho other .hand, has no such 
motive. He is merely fightifig, stubborn and tenacious 
as he is, to inoroaso his might at our ex|)onso. 

W'o stand firm, faithful ft) our task and to the fulfil- 
ment of our duty, d'horo is no doubt on which side lies 
tiie right. Therefore this conflict has become u holy 
conflict. For this cause tliose at home, whence T come 
to you, th(‘ whole people stand unanimous together to 
eontribute to you cjvery help, so long as t he conHiet lasts. 

I low' long that may he lies in CJod’s hand ; it is not our 
business to ask tpiestions about it. We must do our 
duty, and leave the rest to Him. 

I come to-day to express to you, in tlio name of our 


|•Rople, my thanks, rny admiring thanks, the thanks of 
the people at homo, for your heroisn^ in tough resistance 
so long as it may bo necessary. We at home are r»>ady 
to share every danger and privation with you. It is not 
tho Prussian or the German way to praise oneself. You 
know what you liavo accomplished, and I tell you that 
I thank you for it. 

So 1 leave you once more at the front. It is now a 
matter of holding out, however long it lasts. 

Meanwhile your comrades on the sea are making 
it their business to cut to pieces, bit by bit, tho vital 
arteries of the enemy, who conceived the base plan of 
delivering up a whole nation, our women and chiklren, 
to starvation. 

Oti A[)ril ^5 the French hold a small post on 
the Chemin-des-Dames Ridgo ; the Germans n 
considerablt3 section of the southern bank of 
the Aisne between Soissons and Herry-au-Hac. 
'^^riiToe weeks later most of tho Chemin-des-Dames 
hog's back was in the possession of the French, 
atid tho Gernians were nowhere near the Aisne 
to the west of Borry-au-Bae. Moreover, there 
was not a single point from the region of 
\'avixaillon to Hethony whero the Germans 
during tho same period liad made the slightest 
ailvance. 

It was therefore patent that manmuvring 
battles, culminating in German successes, had 
not been the immodiato outcome of, Hinden- 
burg’s strategy. It might be argued, how'- 
ever, that tho shortness of the front of battle in 
tho Moronvillicu's aiul Vimy- Arras struggles had 
not given the German loader any such oppor- 
tunity. Tin’s argument, it w^as clear, had no 
validity when a[)plied to the Battle of Craonne- 
Reims. Holding, as he did, tho ridges from the 
east of Vauxailloii to Oaonno, i)ossessi3d of a 
wide britlgehead on the Aisne between Soissons 
and Berry-au-Bac, with all the heights from 
Fort Brimont to tho Suippe at Anberivo in his 
possession, the (GiTman (Jrown I’rince had 
©xcolleiit opportunities of at tacking Xivelle o^ 
the very long and tortuous line of battle. One 
French army was fighting with its back to tho 
unfordable Aisne. Before it could consolidate 
its position it might surely have boon driven 
back across tho river and attacked from the 
German salient on the south bank. The 
hollowness of the story that Hindenburg 
was preparing by his retreat for manoeuvre 
battles was strikingly exhibited by*Hio Battle of 
Craonne-Reims, and is further shown by the fact 
that all tho time the Germans were engaged in 
constructing further defensive works in readiness 
to reexiive in a defensive attitude tho further 
attacks of the Allies 
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A S niciitioiied in the last cluiptcr, 
twenty -four hours or so after the 
opening of the Battle of Craonne- 
Reims, on April 16, 1017, another 
battle began on both sides of the Snipjoe at 
Auberive. 

Immediately west of the Siiippe was a group 
hills which before the war were densely 
wooded. They were called by the French the 
Moron villiers tfiasaif,* from the village of that 
mune in the liollow below the northern crest of 
the main ridge. Tlie position, against which 
General Nivelle instructed General Fetain to 
throw, on April 17, 1017, the army commanded 
by General Anthoine, consisted of an outlying 
peak, the Mont Sans Nom or Nameless Hill, 
some 700 ft. high, divided by a wide hollow 
from a long ridge to its north-west, the loftiest 
spot on wliich, the western summit of Mont 
Haut, was 140 ft. liigher than the Mont Sans 
Nom. 

Between the extreme right of the French at 
the Battle of Craonne -Reims and the extreme 
left of Anthoine’s army lay, west of the ridge, 
a considerable tract of low-lying land forming 
a basin some seven miles wide between the 
Moron villiers massif and the Nogent TAbbesse 
massif, east of Reims. From the latter the 

• Ma<fnf in the term which the French apply to ii 
group of hills forming a connected feature of ground. 
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Germans were bombarding the city. In this 
intermediate basin lies the village of Ih'ine, 
whence a road runs eastwards to Nanroy, and 
from Nauroy is eont inned through Moronv'illiers 
to St. Martin riieureux on t he Suippe. 

The Moronvilliers vuiaslf lies south of the 
Nauroy-St. Martin rHeureux road. Its eastern 
slopes reach almost to the hanks of tiu* Suippe 
b(^tween St. Mart in-rileurtHix and Anherive ; 
its southern slopes .soutli of tIu* Beims-St. 
Hilaire leGrand-St. Menehon!d-\'(*nlim ehaus- 
set> descend ami die away into tin* Plain of 
(.^halons. Since Mont llaut, the topmost point 
of the nidsfiij, is only about !l() ft. lower than 
Vigie (le Berm (S70 ft.), the highest of the hill.s 
overlooking Heims from tin* <*i\.st, the Kreneh, if 
they sc^cured Monti Sans Nom and tlui Moron- 
villiers ridge, vvoukl have taken a long sts?p 
towanls reducing the (UTinan works in the 
Beine btksin and on tlie eminences of the Nogent 
rAbbe.sse massif. Tlu^ fall of these; would 
probably eaitail for tin; en(;my the; lejss e)f 
both the Fresne anti Brimont heights, which 
on April 16 had hen*n ap|)re}achtvl from the 
west and south by Freiudi ariel Russian trejops. 
If Fort Brimont we;re carried, tlie hold of the 
enemy on the plain sejiith of the? Aisne from 
Berme!;^i court north -west wart Is to the mouth of 
the Suipi>o would become precarious. 

The reduction of the huge fortress con- 
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.slnict(*(l by t-ho (jlornuiiis on tlit' edgo of tho 
(Mialous IMain aljovt; Anbrrivo was, thoroforo, a 
prc'liniiiiary to an advanct* iiv(,o tho lioino basin 
and, later, tb(* assault from tlio east of the 
Moment l’A})besse ynassif. Assuming that the 
ojieration was sueeessful, then* would by other 
courses of action open to Generals Nivelle 
and Petain. Marching <lown the northern 
slopes, Anthoine’s army would be able to move 


on the Suippe between St. Martin FHeureux 
and Warmeriville to its north-west, turn the 
Nogeiit TAbbesse tnaaaif from the north and 
cut the important Bazaiicourt -Warmeriville, 
Soinmo-Py-Apreinont railway, the main rail- 
road south of the Aisne behind the German 
lines from Auberivo to and across the Argonne. 
This railway, it will be remembered, hod beei\ 
tlu*eatened, but not reached, by General Potain’s 
armies in the Battle of the Champague-Pouil- 
leuse (8ept., 1915). Doubtless, owing to the 
creation of new railroads, it w^as in April, 1917, 
of diminished value to the enemy, but the 
seizure by the French of any large section of it 
would greatly embarrass the Crown Prince’s 
forces eivst of the S\iippe and west of tlie Upper 
Aisne. 

When, moreover, Mont Cornillet, Mont 
Blond, Mont Haut, Mont Pert hois, and Le 
(’asque with the two eastern summits — J>e 
Teton and, south of it, Mont Sans Nom — had 
passed into French hands, the German lines 
from the Suippe to the Argomio would b(? 
turned on the w>*st. The reader w'^ho refers 
to Vol. VI., p. 333, will s6ie that at the J:lattk? 
of the Cliampagne-Pouilleuse the German artil- 
lery on the Mt)ronvilliers heights had hold up 
the extreme left of Pi^tain’s forces. The 
caiiture of the Moronvilliers heights would, 
th(*refore, enable a second battle of the Cham- 
pagne- Pouilleuso to be fought witli the chances 
greatly in favour of the French. 

From another standpoint the hill fortress 
which General Anthoine was about to attack 
was of the utmost importance. It look(‘tl 
flown on the vast plain of Chalons, and from 
the summits of the hills the Germans had an 
uninterrupted vic^w' of most of the movements 
of the Fnmch between Kiims and the Argonne. 
If Hindenburg still contcm()lated an offensiv(\ 
it might wfll be launched from the direction 
Nogent rAl>bess(^ and Moronvilliers. The 
natural obstacles in his way would then? be 
less f.han at almost any other point in the 
W(*stern Theatre of War. 

I’he operation for w hich Pertain and Anthoine 
had been long ])reparing promised good re. 
suits ; for, if successful, a natural barrier 
would be placetl between the Germans and the 
Chalons Plain. 

Apart from its strategic potentialities the 
battle of Moronvilliers (h^serves to be treated 
in very considerable detail. It was the last of 
the battles directed by P^tain before he be- 
came Generalissimo, and from it can be learnt 
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hiB conception of the appropriate tacticH {<jr poBseimed many fire-pOHitioiis from which 

worsting the Germans. It is also instructive machine-gunners could rake troops moving on 

to compare the map* on p.76 the German Casque and Lo T6ton and several exits from 

positions assaulted with that on pp. 340 and which the Germans coyld come for supporting . 
341 of Vol. VI., which shows the enemy’s purposes or for counter-atttu^k. • ^ 

frontinthebqttleof the Champagne-Pouilleuse. Unlike their comrades who, on April 16, 
It will be noted how much inort) complicated had a<ivanced against the German position 
were the Gc^rman entrenchments, in April, north of the Aisne, the troops of Anthoine’s 

1917, than they were in September, 1916 army were forced to deliver a frontal 

At. the earlier date the enemy considered two tu^saiilt unsupported by flank attacks. The 

lines a sufficient defence for a position by *Urench lim^ was just north of the Reims- 

nature much weaker than the Moronvilliers St. Hilairt> le Grand-St. Men<5>hould-Verdiin 



one. Now there were three and, in places, four 
or even five lines, while the communication 
trenches had inen^ased greatly in number. 
Trenches and dug-outs were far detq)er. The 
quantity of concrete employed was immeasur- 
ably greater. Two long tunnels with several 
branches — each capable of containing one or 
more battalions — had bt^en driven, one into 
the northern slope of .Mont Comillet, the other 
into the north-east flank of Mont Perthois. 

A plan of the Coruillet tunnel which played 
so important a part in the 'battle will Iw seen 
on the opposite page. It consisted of tlircn^ 
galleries, along the floor of two of which ran 
D^cauville railways. A transverse tunnel 
cormected all three, < and air-shafts ran up to 
the siunmit of the hill. No such extensive 
tunnels , had been made by the enemy when 
preparing his positions for the battle of the 
Champagne -Pouilleuse. That driven into Mont 
Perthois was smaller and less elaborate, luii it 


chaussee, and ran opposite to And parallel 
with the 10 miles Jong objective. On an 
averages Anthoine’s trencht^s were 400 ft 
below the summit of Mt>nt Haut. Tr» re»K?h 
that summit our Allies would have to move 
for two miles or so up a sij(H',ession of steep 
inclines. The ridge of th(> mamif from Mont 
C<»rrullet on thc^ west curved slightly n<u*th- 
east wards, ascemled by Mont Blond to Mont 
Haut, and th(*n descended by Cfwtpie to 
Ta* Teton. A few hundred yards in front of 
.Mont Haut wfis Mont I’erthois, on about the 
same level as Mont Cornillet. 1>oops advanc- 
ing from south to north (»n Mont Blond and 
Mont Haut would be enfiladed by t.he Gormans 
on Mont Cornillet and Mont P(^rthois. 

Nearer the Frencli lines, a mile and a half 
south south-(?*i8t of lA-i 'Feton, was Mont Sans 
Norn, of the same height as Mont Blond, with 
Hill 181 as its southern bastion. So long as Mont 
Perthois and Mont Sans Nom remained in the 
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pOHsossiori of tho enemy the French moving 
on I-iO Casque nnd Le Teton would also 
enfiladed from left to right and from right to 
left. 

The bare, shell -pitted and, where not coated 
with snow, ochre-coloured hills on the edge of 
the green plain of Chalons could, indeed, bo 
turned from west to east. But before this 
could bo accomplished the network of German 
entrenchments on both sides of the Thuizy- 
Naiu’oy road, and the similar network between 
Mont 8ans Nom and the Siiippe would have to be 
carried. The mtun feature in the former 
•obstacle was the shattered Bois de la Grille, 
south-west of Mont Cornillet and west of the 
Thuizy-Nauroy road. To turn the group of 
hills from the east would be also an arduous 
undertaking. The entrenchments from Mont 
Sans Nom to the Siiippe ran south-eastwards 
round Auberive-sur-Suippe, on the left bank 
of the river. North of Aub^rive on the same 
bank was the strongly fortified village of 
Vaudesincourt on the road to St. Martin- 
I’Heureux. 

In antici patio of turning movefnor|t8 a 
succession of trenches had been cut from 
north to south on the western and eastern faces 


of the liills. The trenches on the west ran 
well to the north and west of Nauroy. Li 
front of Nauroy they were crossed by a trench, 
the end of which was attached to the defences 
on the summit of Mont Cornillet. On the 
Suippe side of the hill-group a trench system 
followed the ridge above the Suippe as far as 
St. Martin-rHeureux. Higher up the slopes 
another entered the Grand Bois d.) la COte 179 
and partly covered I.ie Teuton from an attack 
from the north-east. Finally an advance 
down the right bank of the Suippe on Dontrien 
and St. Martin-rHeureux and the Bazancomii- 
Somme-Py-Apremont railway was barred by 
a labyrinth of tr€)nche8 east of Aub6rivo and 
the strongly fortified Bois de la C6te 152. 

The first German line defending on the south 
this extraordinarily strong position consisted 
of a series of parallel trenches connected by 
numerous commmiication trenches. Both were 
freely furnished with secure dug-outs, and the 
fighting positions wore stnmgthened with 
numerous conc'.rete redoubts and strongly 
organized supporting points. 

The second line higher up the ridge was 
joined to the first by many fortified approaches. 
It went from the north of the Bois de la Grille 
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to 'i'luuzy-Nauioy roa<l -this socjtion was 
called the Leopoldshohe Trench. Thence it 
w'as continued eastwards below the suiiiniits of 
Moiit Coriiillet, Mont Wond, Mont Haut, and 
Mont Perthois by the “ Erfurt Trench.** Soutli 
of Le Casque and J>3 T<^ton it proceeded, under 
the names of “ Trench du Bois du Chien,’* 

Landtag Trench ** and “ Landstunn Trench *’ 
to the works on the eastern face of the hill - 
group. It ran below and covered Hill 181 and 
Mont Sans Nom. 

J^ven when the second German line had been 
gained still greater difficulties were before the 
French before tlie ridge could be completely 
mastered. All. the hilltops had been prepared 
for defence, and had been turned into what 
were virtually circular forts which were con- 
nected together by strong trenches. The 
crests of j}he hills were generally protected on 
the south and north by fortifications, while 
into the northern side of Mont Cornillet and 
tiie north-eastern side of Mont Perthois liad 
been driven, as has b©©n said, the tunnels 
alreekly described. From these timnels, the 
entrances of which could not be detected by 
aerial observers, the French could bo counter- 
attacked and* in the. case of Mont Coriullet, 


charge(l in the rear if tlu»y crossc'd the summit 
and attacke<l the fortifications on the no^horn 
slope. Having n^gard to the tMiormous losses 
sustained by the Japanese army under Nogi 
in its assault on the comparatively weak 
fortifications of the hills round Port Arthur, 
W'e have some idea of the stupendous nature 
of the task s(^t to Anthoine’s army. Evt^ry 
movement of the French hod to bo made across 
ground open to direct observation by the 
Germans in their trenches, but the ridge irom 
Mont Cornillet to Le *r6ton and the woods to 
its w(\st and east concealed all behind it, and 
allowed the enemy freely to march Ilia men to 
aid any threatened point, and such move- 
ments could only bo detected by the Irench 
aviators. 

By the beginning of April the German Higher 
Commaacl had come to the conclusion that a 
French offensive between the Ailotte and Reims 
was to bo expected, and the prodigious bom- 
bardment wliich began on April 0 had con- 
firmed this view. The comparative inaction 
for some days of the French artillery east of 
Reima led them, however, to believe that no 
serious operations would bo undertaken by 
the French against Nogent TAbbesse ^ or 
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Moronvilliors. In Easter Wec^k, it appears, the 
general commanding the 214th Division, which 
formed part of the garrison of the Moron- 
villiers section, informed liis olTicersthat between 
Reims and Anbt^rive he had 8nrf3 evidence 
that Antlioine would confine himself to mere 
artillery demonstrations. General de Beaulieu, 
<jommanding the German 14th Corps, agreed 
with him. The garrison at this date was com- 
posed from west to east of the 29th, the above- 
mentioned 214th, the 58th and 30th Divisions. 
'Fhe 29th was originally pj«4> of the 14th Baden 
Corps, the 58th was a Saxon division. Both 
were of excellent quality. But the 214th was 
a new division, and the troops in it were not 
accustomed to work together. The 30th 
Division contained but one good regiment. 

Not all the superior officers wc?re of the samo 
way of thinking as General do Beaulieu. 
General von Gersdorf, commanding the 68th 
Division, maintained the contrary opinion. 
The difference in opinion between him and 
Beaulieu ended in his resignation being offered 
and accepted. That von Gersdorf was right 
and De Beaulieu wrong events were, however, 
speedily to prove. On April 10 and the suc- 
ceeding days the guns of Anthoine woke into 
such activity that Beaulieu’s confidence was 
shaken, and the troops on this part of the 
German position were ordereil to make every 
preparation against an immediate attack, 
while at the same time the 32nd Division from 
the region of St. Quentin, the 23rd Division 
from the region of Sedan, and the 5th and 6th 
Divisions in Alsace w^ere warned to be ready 
for transportation to the Moronvilliers area, 
into which units of other • divisions wel*e also 
brought. The 32nd Division began to move 
on the 15th. Simultaneously the German 


artillery, which on April 1 consisted of some 
one hundred and fifty batteries, was gradually 
reinforced until there wore between two 
hundred and two hundred and fifty batteries 
in the district. 

The numbers of the German garrison and 
its reserves on April 16 may bo roughly 
estimated. 

It was calculated that at this date the 
composition of a German division was as 
follows : 

Approximate 

Total. 

Infantry — 4 regimonifl, each conHiMting of 
3 battalion)^, the battalion containing 


from 600 to 760 mon... ... ... 7,600 

Machine-gun Section ... ... ... 600 

Cavalry 200 

Pioneers ... ... ... 800 

Artillery ... 2,000 


11,000 

The guns of a battery, as a rule, numbered 
four. 

If those figures are substantially correct, tho 
garrison of tho Moronvilliers massif and its 
western and ©astern approaches amounted to 
44,000 soldiers, supported by about the same 
number held in reserve. The infantry were 
furftilShod with innumerable machine-guns and 
automatic rifles, with plenty of large bomb 
tlirowors and flame projectors, and w'ere amply 
provided with hand -bombs and gas cylinders. 
Roughly about 1,000 guns of all calibres wore at 
hand to pour their fire of shrapnel and high ex- 
plosives on Anthoine’s troops. The range of 
©very spot on the ground was carefully regis- 
tered by the gunners, and their fire was certain 
to be directed with mathematical accurocty. 
Remembering the deadly execution wrought at 
Mens by the 75,000 British troops firing from 
hastily dug trenches and by the 260 guns 
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accompanying them, P^tain’s and Antlioine It 
project ol atiflfoking the hill positions which the 
enemy’s engineers had had more years to 
entrench than the British at Mons had had 
days, becomes more than ever amazing for its 
audacity ; but the great results wliich would be 
obtained if successful justified the undertaking, 
and Anthoine was a capable leader quite 
equal to the task. 

Unlike P4tain and Nivelle, ho had before the 
war held important posts in the French Army. 
Born in Lorraine on February 28, 1800, he was 
57 years old. When a child he had seen his 
native province, wliich for a century had been 
united to France, annexed against the will of 
its inhabitants, to form a threatening sallyport 
for the formidable empire created by Bismarck. 
As was the case with so many Lorraiiu?rs 
and Alsatians, the annexation had stimulated 
every fibre of liis cliaracter and intelligence. 
Superior artillery had enabled the hated Prus- 
sian, as Napoleon III. said, to strike France to 
the ground at Worth, Uravelotte and Sedan ; 
Franco, even during the war of 1870-71, had 
set to work to improve her guns, and Anthoine, 
not unnaturally, <letermined to bo a gunner, ♦ 

♦The “Canon Uefiye,” which fired fixed ammunition, 
wnH uaod to some extent during the latter part of the 
operations. It was a groat improvement on the old 
tnuzzio-loading guns, and was afterwards introduced oi» 

large. scale into the Fn‘n<rh Army. 


In 1879 he entered the Polytechnic School. 
From the Pol 3 rtechnic School he passed into 
the Fontainebleau “ Ect>le d’application/* 
gaining there the first place at the final exami- 
nation. In 1884 the Emperor of Annam 
consented to the French establishing a pro- 
tectorate over Tonkin. The Peking Govern- 
ment protested, but, (vftor some negotiations, 
promised to withdraw the Chinese troops from 
that outlying portion of the Chinese Empire. 
The promise w^as not kept, and a French 
detachment attacked them. China refused to 
pay an indemnity, and a w^ar broke out, in 
which Joffro first saw active service. In the 
ensuing campaigns Anthoine, then a lieu- 
tenant, took j>art. Heturning to France in 
1893, ho entered the “ Kcole <lft la Guerre,” 
and was first in the list of candidates at the 
leaving examination. In 1901 was given 
the command of the artillery attached to the 
4th Cavalry Division. Si.K years later (1907) 
Anthoine, now a Lieut. -Colonel, roctnvod the 
command of the guns of the 15th Cavalry 
Division. Ho was next at the head of the 48th 
Regiment of Artillery. In August, 1911, 
during the Agadir crisis, he was summoned to 
the coimnittee of the Ktal-rmjory and so entered 
the inner ring of the French military hi»>rarchy. 
With the prospect of a giganti<‘> w'ar in the 
iiniiicdiate future. Anthoine, first as chief of 
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the staff of General Pan and then as cliief of 
the staff of General do Castelnaii, laboured 
iuoessantly . at the organization of the 
VrtMich Army. In addition ho directed the 
fourso of the Hautes Etudes rnilitaires. Among 
Joffro’s collaboratours Anthoino was un- 
questionably one of the most eminent, and it 
was largely duo to him that Franco in August, 
1914, was able at onco to put in the field the 
livrge army which at the Marne and in tho# 
“ race to the sea ” rendc^red nugatory the 
))lans prepanni by the elder Moltke and per- 
foctod by Schlieffen. 

At tho opening of tho war the qualities of 
Anthoino, still do (-astelnau’s eliief of tho 
staff, were immediately tested under tho most 
searehiiig conditions. iVfter the bloody reverse 
suffc'red by do Ctistelnau at tho Hattie of Mor? 
hango, tho pursuing army of tho (-rown Prince 
of Bavaria, supported on its left bj'^ the army 
of Heoringen, sought to make its way by the 
< lap of Nancy between the fortified lines Verdun- 
Toiil and Fpinal-Belfort. Had Prince Rup- 
precht succeeded, the right wing of tho French 
Army at the Battle of the Marne would have 
been taken in reverse. Thanks to the skill of 
do Costelnau, Anthoine, and Dubail and their 


c&adjutors, the German armies were kept at 
bay until Kluck began his retreat*" to the Aisne. 
The German hosts from Lorraine and Alsace 
under the eyes of the Kaiser were simultaneously 
forced to retreat. The Battle of the Aisne 
commenced, and soon degenerated into a stale - 
mate. Tho bulk of the German forces east 
and south of Verdun were brought into tho 
region between the Aisne and Oise and west 
and north of the latter river. On September 1 8, 
1914, de Castelnau’s.army was railed or motored 
to meet tho turning movement of the enemy 
west of Compit)gno. Anthoine, as de Castel- 
naids chief of the staff, was responsible for tho 
orders involved in tliis elaborate’ movement, 
which resembled that . soon afterwards .under- 
taken by Sir John French when he shifted the 
British Expeditionary Force from the Aisne to 
Flanders. 

The transference of .do Castel nan’s army 
was accomplished in the nick of time. As the 
troops arrived they had to bo thrown across 
the path of the German forces endeavouring 
to resume the march on Paris. At the great 
Battle of Lassigny-Roye, September-October, 
1914, which, though it is far less known, was as 
iiiiportant as tho Battles of Arras and l^’Ianders, 
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FRENCH HEAVY GUNS ON THEIR WAY TO THE FRONT. 
One of them is towing a motor-oyo(ist who bat run out of petrol. 
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Anthoine assisted Castelnau to make his diS- 

■ » 

positions. If that battle had been lost by 
the French, they, with the British and Belgians, 
would have been severed from the main French 
army. On October 8 Anthoine left his chief, 
having been appointed to corrunand the 20th 
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GENERAL ANTHOINE. 
Commanded the French 4th Army in the attack 
on the Moronvillicrs Heif^hts. 

Division, which, under do Maiurhny, saved 
Arras from falling into the enemy’s hands. 

In June of the next year Anthoine was given 
the command of the lOtli (’orps, and from Sep- 
tember, 1915, to June, 1910, he defended an<l 
consolidated the French positions in t he Wood of 
La Grurie in the Argonne, baffling all the efforts 
of the Crown Prince to dislodge the French from 
the forest hills and turn the flanks of the French 
armies in the Champagne -Poiiilleuse and round 
Verdun. At the Bittlo of Verdun, which 
began in February, 1916, Anthoine’s businc^ss 
was to safeguard the left wing of lV?tain, who 
commanded there. The Battle of tlie Somme 
relieved the pressure on Verdun, and Anthoine 
left the Argonne to assist in the operations of 
the 10th Army south of the above-named river. 
He there fully justified his now great reputation. 
Wlien Hindenburg ordered the rotrt^at on 
Cambrai and St. Quentin, Anthoine, under 
Franchet d’Esperey, directed the pursuit of 
the enemy between the Somme, and the Oise, 
retaking, among other places, Royr*. On 
March 23 Anthoine. was appointed by Nivelle 


to command the 4th Army, fonning the left 
wing of the group of armies directed by P6tain. 
He was destined to remain in the Moron- 
villiers region till Jime 4, when he was sent 
to lead the 1st Army working with the British 
in the lighting in the Ypres region. 

It will be seen from this brief record that 
Anthoine’s career entitlt'd him to the con- 
fidence of his chiefs and to the rc^spect of his 
coldiers. He liadb»*en the right-hand man of some 
of the most illustrious French leadt^rs of the 
twentieth century. As a former chief of the 
staff, ho utulerst 00(1 the compli(*ated mechanisiK. 
needed to move a modern army ; while, since 
the Battle of the ( Jap of Nancy (or 'Prou^Hi de 
Charmes) h(^ had been constantly engaged in 
victorious (^ITensiv'es or defensives. As an 
artilleryman ho was not likely to underrate 
the im|)ortanco of ade(piat(4y preparing by 
bombardment for th(^ advance of infantry in 
the coming battle. His recent experience's in 
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A FORT ON THE MORON VILLIERS 
HEIGHTS. 


the Argonne and on the Somme had impressed 
on him the necessity of “ hastening slowly.” 
A man of powerful physiciue and gr(‘at vitality* 
with the most u[)-l(>*date knowU'dge of German 
methods, he liad ample time to study the prob- 
lem f|f how to eject, expeditiously and at the 
least cost, the enemy from the hill fortress of the 
Moronvillicrs rnaasif. 

The army of Anthoine wtis divided into two 
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sections. The one on the left was ooniinaiided 
by General Hely d’Oiaftel, who, it will be 
reineiribered, had distinguished himself in 
Flanders during the campaign of 1915. It was 
composed of two divisions plus one regiment ; 



GENERAL H6Ly D’OISSEI-, 
Commanded Ihe left wing of Anthoine*s Army. 

the other under General J. B. Dumas consisted of 
three divisions and some additional troops. Only 
about 75,000 French infantry at the most were 
to be launched against the enemy between the 
wood of La Grille and the etist of Aub^rive, but 
this ai)paroutly inadequate force was supported 
by a prodigious artillery, the emplacements 
for which had been quietly prepared before 
the guns and munitions had been brought 
ufj. The ohl railways behind the French 
front had received additional lines or had 
b(?en prolongtMl to the Moronvilliers sector. 
A web of light railways had been con- 
structed in the rear of Anthoine’s trenches. 
Thc^ roads in tlie vicinity had been repaircxi 
and enlarged so that motor traction might bo 
facilitated. 

AH these preparatory measures could not, 
in their entirety, be concealer! from the German 
observ(*rs looking down on the Clralons I’lairi, 
but, as similar activity was being displayed at 
many other points betwc'cn the North Sea and 
Swit7.<*rland, it was not until the guns began to 
arrive by the hundred that the Gennan leaders 
< ouId bo certain that a Frencli olTensive at this 
spot wtis about . to commence. Even the 
| )resence of an ab non rial number of guns w’as 
not conclusive evidence of l*6tain’s inteutions. 
The quantitv of the guns and munitions of the 
Allies liad by now become so enormous • that 
even a t^^fteand pieces and the expenditure of 


millions of shells might be employed for a mere 
feint or demonstration. 

On April 10, as mentioned, the French 
bombardment opened. It was of the greatest 
violence, and was directed against the enemy’s 
first, second and tliird lines on the southern 
side of the crest of the ridge. The Gennan 
works on the northern slope of the crest being 
hidden from terrestrial observation, the guns 
wore directed entirely by the observation of the 
French aviators. The whole region oecupied by 
the Germans was deluged with a continuous rain 
of fire. Villages, woods, roads and railroads ; 
the cantonments and bivouacs ; batteries and 
ammunition dumps, were all alike treated in this 
drastic fashion. Up to the dawn of Tuesday, 
April 17, an almost ceaseless deluge of shells and 
bombs descended on the Germans. 

'I'he bad weathc^r interfered with observation 
from the sky, but by the nightfall of Monday, 
April 16, the photographs taken from the air, 
supplemented by the notes of observers on the 
ground and by the confessions of prisoners and 
de.serter8, show’ed that with regard to the 
German first line, wide lanes had been cut 
through the barbed wire entanglements where 
they were still standing, and that the enemy’s 
trenches and subsidiary defensive works had — 
especially south of Mont Sans Nom — bet^n 
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obliterated or demolished. To all intents and 
purijoses the German front line except in the 
Grille Wood and Auherivo districts was non- 
existent. 

The second line half way up the slopes of the 
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rnaasif had been wrecked from the south of Moi|Lt 
Perthois to the banks of the Siiippe, and, though 
the barbed wire in the wooded region north-east 
of Mont Sans Nom had been cut only in patches, 
the attack on this latter point and on the enemy's 
position on the ridges above the Suippe no 
longer presented insuperable difficulties. 

On the west from the Bois de la Grille to the 
Trench du Bois du Chien the situation was 
different. The La Grille Wood wwks, and the 
Leopoldshdhe trench behind it, with the Erfurt 
trench to its east, were still capable of affording 


but the dug-outs sheltering the enemy’s 
commanders and the telephone wires by which 
the latter conveyed their orders had in many 
cases escaped injury. • The entrenchments or^ 
the northern slopes of the Mont Cornillet-Le 
TOton ridgi* were, fuoreover, practically intact, 
as were the Mont Cornillet and Mont Perthois 
tunrw^ls, the existence of which was as yot 
unknown to the French gunners. The camps 
to the north below the ridge had been bombarded 
but had not been destroyed ; the roads leading 
from Nauroy, Mont Haut and Moronvilliors 



GERMAN BARBED-WIRE ENTANGLEMENTS ON THE AISNE. 


in places protection to tlie Gennan garrisons, 
and, south of Mont Haut, the Constauzlager 
Redoubt with its row of dug-outs extending up 
the southern slopes of Mont Perthois had 
escaped serious damage. Consequently, the 
advance west of the foot of Mont Perthois was 
bound to be arduous, and in spite of the fact 
that most of the trenches and works on the 
southern crests of Mont Comillet, Mont Blond, 
Mont Haut and Mont Perthois had been badly 
damaged, before the summits of those hills 
could be ret\ched, numerous strong points, 
especially macliine-gun emplacements, had yet 
to be dealt with. Most of the German obser- 
vatories, particularly those on Mont Cornillet, 
Mont Haut and Lo T6ton, had been destroyed, 


back to St. Masmes, Pont h'avcrgcr and 
BiH.heniville, arid the Suipjx' valley north-wc^st 
of St. Petit were hero and tlu^n? 

rendtred impassable? by sh(*ll crat(!rs. 

Such were the results of the artill(?ry pnjpara- 
tion west, south, ami mirth of the Moroii- 
villiers nmssif. So long as t he enemy held on to 
the Hois do la (Grille and the ].,eopo!dHhdhe 
trench, both of which, as relat<?d, had not been 
rt*iid<?red untenable by fh(' shell fire, it e<iuld 
not be turned from tin? west, A turning- 
mov’ement frt)m the cast would, tl(*spite the 
French bombardment, be still a very difficult 
operation. The trench system known as 1^) 
(iolfe, ])rolotiging the German line? to Aub^rive, 
the steel cupolas, concreted dug-outs, t.rc?uclujH, 
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And tunnels of that village, Vaudesineourt, 
north of it and the maze of trenches on the 
right blink of the Suippe had, it is true, been 
badly damaged, but so thick were the barbed- 
wire entanglements in this region that the 
troops when attacking had frequently to resort 
to the use of wire-cutters before they could 
penetrate througli it. Many of the cupolas, 
concrete forts and earthen redoubts still ror 
mainod intact and, before the Moronvilliers 
rnassif could be turned from the east, a long 
and bloody struggle in Le Golfe, Aub6rive, 
Baudesincourt and east of the Suippe was 
plainly foreshadowed. 

The plan of P6tain and Anthoine was to 
storm tlie La Grille Wood and the Leopold- 
shbhe trench and the whole of the southern 
face of the Moronvilliers massif, drive the 
enemy from the Golfe and encircle Auberive 
fron\ the west and east. When Auberive had 
fallen, and the enemy had been cleared from 
the Golfe, Vaudesineourt was to be reduced, 
and the right wifig, joining up with the centre 
which was to take Hill 181 and Mont ‘Sans 
Norn, would then, if I^e T^ton was still un- 
captured, drive the Germans from the Bois 


of Hill 144 and attiK^k the hill from the 
east. 

A brief order informed the troops that the 
battle would begin at 4.45 a.m. on Tuesday, 
April 17. “ Each soldier,** it concluded, 

“ will think of what France and what ho him*> 
self through his relations, friends and com- 
rades has suffered. Our averaging hands will 
be inspired by righteous hatred against the 
barbarous enemy ! ** At the Battle of the 
Marne the French had fought to save, now they 
were fighting to avenge, their Mother Country. 

The troops directed by General Hely d’Oissel 
had for their objective the La Grille Wood, 
Mont Cornillet, and Mont Blond ; those 
under General J. B. Dumas were to move on 
Mont Haut, Mont Perthois, Lo Casque, Le 
T6ton, Mont Sans Nom, the Golfe, Aub6rive 
and its defences east of the Suippe. 

During the night of April 16-17 rain and 
molted snow fell in torrents and it was pitch 
black and not, as had been expected, daylight 
when, at 4.46 a.m. on Tuesday, April 17, the 
infantry burst over the parapets. The weather 
was far too gusty for observation balloons 
and aeroplanes to be utilized. Nevertheless, 
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80 perfectly had the operation been prepared 
and so thoroughly had the soldiers been taught 
the lie of the ground, that the darkness in 
• which the advance was made served, on the 
whole, to favour the assailants. Everywhere 
the infantry went forward behind a terrific 
barr^e of shells, wliieh, as occasion demanded^ 
advanced or receded. 

The German divisions were, it is believed, 
disposed in the following order: The 29th 
formed the wing facing the French left, the 
214th and 58th were in the centre, and the 
30th, astride the Suippe, confronted the French 
right wii^. On the massif a battalion of each 
regiment was in the front lino ; behind it, 
half-way up the slopes, was the second batta- 
lion. The third in reserve rested on the southern 
and northern crests in dug-outs and tunnels. 


Comillet and Mont Blond and descended to 
Nauroy. To tliis division was attached the 
field ^illery of Riberpray^s Division. With 
these throe divisions and the guns General 
Hely d^Oissel was expected to capture the La 
Grille Wootl and Leopoldshohe trench, the 
summits of Mont Cornillet and Mont Blond, 
the Flensburg trench aiid the one behind it 
coixnecting the defences of those summits. 

Beyond the Prosnes-Nauroy track was 
Naulin’s Division, the left wing of the forces 
placetl at the disposal of General J. B. Dumas. 
The objectives of this division were tlio two 
summits of Mont Rat it, Mont Perthois in 
front of them, and the trenches linking Mont 
Haut to Lo C'astjue. To the right of Naulin*s 
I^ivisiou was Eon’s Division, whose business 
was to storm Lo Casque with its projecting 
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Companies of the SturrrUruppen held in the 
background were ready to stiffen the counter- 
attacks. 

Anthoine’s army was arranged from loft 
to right as follows : 

West of the Thuizy-Nauroy road was ho 
Gallais’s Division, Then came Lobit’s, dis- 
posed between- the last-named road and the 
trckck which from just north of Prosnes ran 
up the slopes, crossed the lidge between Mont 


wood resembling the peak of a helmet, and 
T6ton, so calliMl because the summit stuck up 
like the teat of a recumbent breast. Between 
the Eon’s Division and the Suippe was the 
Moroc'can Division, which included a regiment 
of the Foreign I^^gion and General Guerin’s 
185th Territorial Brigade. The Moroccan Divi- 
sion, supported by the Territorials, south of 
Auberive, was to storm the Mont Saijs Nom, 
the Golfc entrenclimonts, the Vaudesincourt 
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.ttiid AnbtMve redmibtrt and tlie village of 
Aubt'M’ivo. Krtrfst of the Suippo, on tho extreme 
right f>f the commtwid of General Diunas, four 
and a half battalioiiH of Mordaeq’s Division 
were to attack the liou.ses of Auberivt^ on tho 
right bank of the river and the ina/.e of trenches 
b(‘yond as far as those on the western edge of 
tlu^ Bois des Abatis. 

We shall now describe the progress of the 
troops under Generals Hely d’Oissel and «]k B. 
Dnnias on the day of the opening and the sue- 
c‘(M‘ding days of the battle, wliich died down 
about April 22, reopened on April 30, and ended, 
after a long interval of comparative calm, on 
May 20, 1017. The hours of most battles inpre- 
v'ious wars were in the present great wikr repre- 
sented by days or ev’^en weeks, and it will be 
more convenient to follow tho fortunes of each 
division on sev’cral days in the first part of the 
battle than to narrate day by day what hap- 
j)en(‘d in tin? course of tht^ long struggle. On 
the 17th Le Gallais's Division failed to make 
good their adv'ance, being held up at La Grille 
W’ood ; Lobit’s Division reached the southern 
crest of Mont Cornillot and the summit of 
Mont Blond ; Naulin’s and Eon’s Divisions 
were brought to a standstill halfway up the 
slopes. The Moroccan Division captured Mont 


Sans Nom and broke into the Golf© works, 
and tho Territorials and battalions of Mor- 
dacq’s Division made appreciable progress 
round Aub6rive. The 1 8th was for tho 
French, generally speaking, a day spent in 
consolidating tho captured positions, but 
Naulin’s Division pushed up to the southern 
cnlge of Mont Haut. On the 19th Eon’s 
Division captured I^e T^ton and Auborive 
passed into French hands. The next day 
Eon’s Division established itself on or near 
the summit of Le Casque ; on the 22nd Nau- 
lin’s secured the eastern and lower summit of 
Mont Haut. 

A detailed account of these operations will 
now be given. 

To the division commanded by General 
Le Gallais, which had particMilnrly distinguished 
itself at the battle of Verdun, was, as has been 
said, entrusted the attack on the extreme left 
west of the Thuizy-Nauroy road. Lo Gallais 
was ordercnl to capture La Grille Wood and 
the Leopoldshbhe trench. Having gained its 
objectives the division was to face west and 
north so as to protect tho rear of General 
Lobit’s Division engaged in storming Mont 
(.^ornillet and Mont Blond. At first sight the 
task set General Le Gallais seemed ensit^i* than 
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thosu set to his colleague* His troops had not 
to advance either up such steep inclines or 
quite so far as the regiments of General Lobit. 
These considerations were, however, of less 
importance than they had been in previous 
wars. A slight incline was in 1917 more 
dangerous to the assailant than a steep one, 
because it afforded little or no dead ground. 
The great question for the ass^iilant was 
whether the artillery preparation liad or had 
not been adequate and, as already mentioned, 
by some mischance west of the Thui/.y-Nauroy 
road it had not been sufficient. The trees in La 
Grille Wood had not been all lovelltMl !<» the 
ground, and the main redoubt in it was intact, 
^vhile the Leopoldshdhe trench above it was in 
])laces untouched. Nevertheless, such w'as the 
magnincent sf)irit of the 95th Regiment, which 
was on the left, that wlien it advanced on 
April 17 it at once broke through the wood and 
soon entered the Leopoldshdhe trench. The 
two regiments on its right, however, w'cre 
stopped by the German machine-guns ifi the 
Wahn trench, which ran from the Thui/.y- 
Nauroy road through the southern end of La 
Grille Wood. 

It was by now broad daylight. The enemy, 
perceiving that the 95th w'as in the air, at 
9 a.m. counter-attacked. Driven from the 
Leopoldshdhe trench, the Fninch, commanded 
by IJeut. -Colonel Se\ipel, retired into the 
Grille VV^ootl. There, until their gnmades gave 
out, they maintained their position. By noon 
however, they w^ero forced to evacuate the w'ood 
and ttike refuge in the shell-holes which marked 
the obliterated first German ti’enches. During 
the afternoon and evening tho companies on 
the left made some progress westwards. Mean- 
W'hile the centre and right regiments hatl 
secured the Wahn trench, but were prevented 
by furious counter-attacks from advancing 
farther. 

On April 18 Le Gallais’s Division kept on 
the defensive. Tho next day (the 19th), while 
tho French guns concentrated on the redoubt 
in tho w’ood, the Prussian 145th Regiment, 
which had just arrived on the battlefield, 
endeavoured to drive tho 95th from the western 
edges of the wooiL Tho French, wdth bombs, 
rifles, machine-guns and the bayonet, lu'ld 
their own. Another German attack on tho 
20th was repulsed, but it was then decided to 
su.spend the advance. 

Lo Gallais’s Division had failed to secure 
La Grille Wood and the Loopoldshohe trench. 


but General Hely d'Oissers other division, 
commanded by General Lobit, liad east of 
Thuizy-Nauroy Wood almost accomplishedi 
the coinpletf^ conquest of \font Cornillei and 
IVIont Blond — Le., the w^estern end of the 
Moroiivil tiers vutssif. This division, W'hich 
w’as recruited in Gasicoiiy and the Pyrenees, 
fought with super!) courage. Its left, owing to 
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THE FLAG OF THE FOREIGN LEGION. 

GonerarLe Gallais's failure, w'us throughout the 
advance exposed, and the rc^sistaiice of the* 
Censtanzlagcr rccioubt, south-south-cast of 
Mont Blond, prevented its right from bcang 
su|)ported by tlio left wing of General J. B. 
Dumas. 

At 4.45 a.m. on the 1 (Uh the tioj-y .Southerra^rs 
of tlu> 8:h«l and r)9th regiments of Lobit’s 
l)i\'isioii rushed forward in tlu^ darkness. An 
hour later they eould be <linily perceived 
threading their way up the heights, bombing 
the dug-outs and bayoneting Gormans in tho 
open. By (1.45 a.m. part of the Krfurt trench 
and the communication trenches leading up 
to it wwe cnptunrd ; but the enemy was not 
dislodged from the w<istern end of the Krfurt 
trench. 

The adVaiice w^as again resumed, the 83rd 
moving on Mont Cornillct and tho 59th on 
Mont Blond. Just previously an heroic action 
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had boon poTformed by Sergeant Laborie» a 
bomber of the 59th. Perceiving a group of 
Germans bringing a battery of machine-guns 
into action on the sumnut of Mont Blond, ho 
of liis own initiative mounted with his grena- 
diers, killed or put to flight the whole of the 
fletaclunent and returned tlirough the French 
barrage, dragging the German machine-guns 
with them. The 83rd Regiment after con- 
siderable losses reached the summit of IVJont 
Cornillet, but the German mitrailleuses on the 



CAPTURED GERMAN 77mm. 


ridge between Mont Cornillet and Mont Blond 
retarded the advance. The loft of the 59th 
was stopped by the enemy in the Flcnsburg 
trench, which connected the German defences 
of Mont Cornillet with those of Mont Blond and 


lost touch with the 83rd. 

It was time for both regiments to halt. Le 
Gallais’s Division was struggling away to the 
left below in the Wahn trench and the La 
Grille Wood. The Western end of the Erfiut 
trench also, had not yet been carried, wliile 
the left of tlie Naulin Division beliind them on 
the right was vainly endeavouring to storm the 
Constanzlager redoubt. The available bat- 
talions of the two other regiments, directed by 
General Lobit, were brought up to guard the 
exposed western flank between the Erfurt 
trench and Mont Cornillet and also to fill the 
gap between the 83rd and 69th regiments. 
Some companies were directed to turn the 
Constanzlager redoubt from the west. Bat- 
teries from Uiberpray’s Division galloped up 
the slopes of Mont Cornillet despite the enemy’s 
fire to render assistance and were greeted with 
loud cheers by the infantrymen they had come 
up to si^port. 


As Lobit’s Division had both its .flanks 
exposed, the enemy tried to crumple it up by a 
crushing bombardment and couilter-attacks. 
At 2.30 p.m. the Germans, reinforced from their 
tuimel, broke into the French position on Mont 
Cornillet. Up to 5.30 p.m. the 2nd battalion of 
the 83rd was, however, stilt holding on to the 
northern trench. But its ammunition had 
almost rim out, and it was consequently 
thought prudent to withdraw the survivors 
beliind tlie crest. To cover the movement the 
grenadiers and voltigours of the 7th Company 
advanced and, under cover of this local offen- 
sive, the remnants of the battalion retired to the 
southern trench, where at midnight they beat 
off a fierce attack. 

Meantime the counter-attacks delivered 
against the 59th Regiment from the neck 
between Mont Cornillet and Mont Blond and 
from Mont Haut had been repulsed by machine- 
gun and automatic -rifle fire and by bombing. 
At 6 p.m. its Commander, Lieut. -Colonel 
Meyer, was wounded by the fragment of a shell. 
Commandant Louveau replaced him. At night- 
fall the enemy delivered fresh countor-atf-acks. 
Except on the loft, where the Gennan infantry 
crossed bayonets for a few minutes with the 
French, the barrage put up by the “ 75’s ’* and 
heavy guns kept off the enemy. At 1 a.m. on 
April 18 another counter-attack was repulsed. 

On the morning of Wednesday, April 18, the 
rear battalions of Lobit’s Division occupied a 
part of the southern- end of the Dussoldorf 
communication’ trench and the wliole of the 
Offenburg trench, but the Germans still 
retained the Hoenig trench. Higher up the 
French were in possession of the trench descend- 
ing from the summit and of the southern crest 
of Mont Cornillet, of the eastern end of the 
Flcnsburg trench and of the < summit of Mont 
Blond. The division had captured 432 privates, 
52 non-commissioned arui 7 coiiunissioned 
officers, two “ 77 ** guns, 8 mine throwers, and 
18 mitrailleuses. On the 18th, while on their 
right Naulin’s Division wcks clearing the 
enemy from the Constanzlager redoubt and 
dug-outs, Lobit’s Division organized its de- 
fences. The 83rd was replaced on Mont Comil - 
let now or soon after by the 88th Regiment, 
commanded by Lieut. -Colonel Bonviolle. 

The next day, Thursday, April 19, the Germans 
m^e another effort to drive the French down 
the ^ southern slopes of Mont Cornillet and of 
Mont Blond. Large bodies of the enemy 
mustered in the wooded zone between Nauroy 
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A FRENCH BOMBER HOLDS A TRENCH 
After all hit fellows had fallen : an incident of the 6|(htin^ in the Aisne Sector. 

and MoronvillierH. Preceded by violent bar- coininander of a company. Mortally wounded 

rages, from 9 a.m. to 4 p.in. wave after wave and carried on a stretcher he had said to liis 

of Gormans ascended the northern slopes of the comrades ; “ I am dying, but I am happy to 

hills and^ joined by the troops in the tunnel have shared in the victory with you.** 

and in the Flensburg trench, precipitated them- On the 20th Lobit’s Division tried ineffec- 

selves on the 88th and 59th. The attacks tually to extend its left, to a small wooded 

were supported by powerful forces ’echeloned height south-east of Mont Cornillet, and, in the 

from Naiu-oy to Mont Haut, and were so night of the 20th-21st detachments of Lococq’s 

determined that the French reserves had to be battalion entered two trenches west of the 

sent in. But by 4 p.rn. our AUies were every- Cornillet redoubt, reached an observatory, and 

where victorious. The temper of officers and drove the enemy before them. German counter- 
men alike had been that of Lieutenant Saoley. attacks, however, prevented the turning of 
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Mont Cornillot from the west. On tho 21st 
ami 22n(l the struggle for the redoubt and tho 
observatories contiuiuid, and on tlie 25th 
Lobit's Division, whieli had been sorely tried, 
was relieved by that of Oeiieral Trouehaml. 

From the exploits of Lobit’s we turn to 
those of Naulin’s Division, tho left of Genoral 
J. B. Dumas’s command. 

When night fell on April 17 it will be remem - 
bennl that Lobit’s Division, far in advance of 
Le (lallais's Division, had established itself 
on th(5 southern crest of Mont Cornillet and 
on tho summit of Mont Blond, and that its 
right wing during the 17th had boon in a 
precarious position owing to tlio resistance 
met by the left of Naulin’s Division at the 
Constanzlager redoubt, a fonnidable work on 
tho country road which from Prosnos between 
Mont Blond and Mont Haut joins, north of the 
heights, the Nauroy-Moronvilliers road halfway 
lietwoen the two villages. Mhether Lobit’s 
Division would bo able to retain Mont Blond 
<Jepended on what happened toNaulin's Division. 

Tliis division was composed of Zouaves, 
African troops, including the Tirailleurs In- 
digenes.* On the 17th it advanced between 
the Prosnes-Nauroy track and tho woods called 
La Mitrailleuse and Marteau, both south-east 
of Mont Perthois. Its ultimate objoptivcb 

♦ Tirailleurs litomlly skinnishurs, but flio nnmo 
nowadays, though irialntaincd, has lost its original 
eignificanco. ^ 


wero tho twin summits of Mont Haut, the 
north -w(^st trench of Lo Casque, and Mont 
I’erthois, lying soutlt of and between Mont 
Haut and I.»e Casque. 

At 4.45 a.m. tho advance began, Lobit’s 
Division on the left and Eon’s Division on 
tho right protecting the flanks of the assault- 
ing infantry of Nauliii. As it was not till 
5.5 a.m. that the enemy’s guns put up a 
barrage, tho attack was in th(' nature of a 
surprise. The Zouaves were in tlie f*entro 
making for tho Bois-en-FiScalier, the Tirailleurs 
were between them and I^obit’s Division, 
tho rest of tho African troops in touch with 
Eon’s Division. Several batteries of “ 75 ” guns 
waited the order to follow tho forward movement. 

All at first went well, though tho Zouaves 
were delayed by tho resistance of the Gormans 
in tho Bois-en-Escalier, which was in the 
enemy’s first lino. The Germans here, out- 
flanked from the north, were eventually all 
killed or captured. The Zouaves then hurried 
up to join the Tirailleurs, who, abreast of tho 
59th Regiment of I.,obit’s Division, had reached 
the Erfurt trench, crossed it and wore assaulting 
from the west tho powerful Constanzlager 
redoubt. Later in the day some of the 
reserves of Lobit’s Division were sent to the 
assistance of the Tirailleurs, while the Zouaves, 
having broken through tho Erfurt trench, 
attacked tlie redoubt and its dug-outs from 
the east. The field batteries were sent for ; 
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the guns were galloped up and, from near the 
BoiS‘en*Escalier« opened fire. But, so strong 
were the concrete works that it was finally 
decided to postpone the attack on the redoubt 
and dug-outs till the next day and to leave to 
howitzers the task of breaching these strfihg- 
holds. 

The Tirailleurs and Zouaves on the 17th 
had remained in the vicinity of the Constanz- 
lager redoubt. The African troops, on their 
right, like the leading regiments of Lobit^s 
Division, approached imich nearer to the 
sutninit of the ridge. At .5.45 a.m. they were 
over \iho eastern section of the Erfurt trench. 
Individual redoubts delayed them, but before 
noon they wore in the outskirts of the Mont 
Perthois Wood. Hero four successive counter- 
attacks were successfully repulsed before night- 
fall. 

On the 1 8th, while l\«obit’s Division was 
entrenching itself, Naiilin’s Division con- 
tinued its tttlvance. I^he heavy guns and 
howitzers at 7 a.m. opened a devastating fire 
on the Constaiizlagcr redoubt an<l dug-outs. 
Half an hour aftcTA'ards the garrisons sur- 
rendered. Zouaves and Tirailleurs installed 
themselves in the wrecked works and were 


there furiously bombarded. The Constanz- 
lagcr redoubt and dug-outs having fallen, 
the French artillery shelled for hours the two 
heights of Mont Haut and also Mont Perthois, 
At 0 p.in, the 3rd African battalion, supported 
by the 3 /2nd Regiment of Zouaves and somo 
companies of Tirailleurs, was launched at‘ the 
two summits of Mont 1 lout, and the 1st African 
battalion attacked the trench known as the 
Fpsse Froide, which mn from Moiit Hiiut 
across the northern slopes of Mont Perthois. 
The Zouaves, uruler Lieut. -(.'olonel Tropet, 
after fieree combats, reached by 8 ]).m. the 
eastern summit of Mont Haut, Hio highest 
point in the massif. They were promptly 
counter-attacked. l..ii)ut. -Colonel IVopet, to 
a suggestion that the position was untenable, 
replitni : “ The position is taken, it will ho kept 
by the Zoiia\a^s.” Meanwhile a company and 
a half of the 3rd Africans with a machine-gun 
company had attained the eastern summit of 
Mont Haut, but the Ist Africans had been 
stopped before the Fosse Froide trench. 

By April 19, then'fore, the twt> summits 
of Mont Haut were gained, hut the enemy 
was not entirely expellcMl from them. On that 
day the Tirailleurs captured part c>f t he Kosao 
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FroiVIo tr^^neh and partly cut the communica- 
tioiLs of the ( Jerinan garrison on Mont Perthois. 
CJountor-attaoks of the enemy from the direc- 
tion of Moron villiers^ wore dispersed by the 
French artillery directed over the heights 
irom the obsorvatorios on Mont Haut. Tho 
next clay the same fate bofeU the German 
columns trying to reach the lost summits 
by the ravines south-west of Moronvilliors. 

The German 5th and (ith Divisions fropi 
Alsace had now reached the battlefield and 
were being disposed between the south of 


20th Regiment spent the Tuesday reducing 
the redoubts in the Bois du Chien and its 
neighbourhood, the Wednesday in making 
its preparations for storming Le Casque. The 
11th Regiment, recruited from Paris, the dis- 
trict of Limoges and Gascony, under Lieut.- . 
Col. Douglas (who, like P6tain, had served 
with tho Alpine Chasseurs), on the right, 
started at 4.45 a.m. on Tuesday. 

“ Soldiers from the south and centre of 
France and from Paris,” said its chief, ” come 
with me and deliver our brothers of the east 
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Mont Blond and Le Teton ; it was not to be 
expected that tho German Coitimander would 
neglect to use them, and, during the n(>xt few 
days, the French were expelled from the sum- 
mit of Mont Haut. 

The summit of Mont Blond had boon reached 
on the 17th, that of Mont Haut on tho 18th, 
but it was not till the 19th that the division 
diroctod by General Eon was able to attiK^k 
tho heights of Lo Casque and Lo T6ton. Two 
regiments, the 20th and 1 1th, had been detailed 
for that operation. 

On April 17 tho 20th Regiment had set out 
for Le Ctisque, the 11th, on its right, for Lo 
Teton. Both regiments wore delayed by the 
resintanco of the enemy and did not reach 
the foot of tho hills till the next day. The 


and north from the hateful yoke of the in- 
vader.” ” T6ton do ma cousine,” wiw the 
r('gimental inarch, and the regiment was there- 
fore particularly anxious to gain its objective. 
N^gri6’8 battalion led, next came Ture’s, Del- 
breil’s brought up the rear; a battery of ” 58’s ” 
went with them.* On the east the enemy’s 
machine-gims in the Hoxon Kessel dug-outs and 
the Bois en V. — this wood was in the western 
flank of Mont Sans Nom — enfiladed tho French. 
April 17 was passed in clearing the enemy out of 
his posts in these spots. Although, as will be 
related, Mont Sans Nom had been captured 
early on the i7th, this was no easy matter. 
On the Wednesday the 11th again moved 
forward, but came under a cross fire from the 
• The 68’» were light guns of about 2’ 32 in. bore. 
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Thachine-gtins at the mouth of the western 
entrances of the Mont Perthois tuimel. The 
“ 68 ’* guns were employed to put the machine 
guns out of action and to batter in the en- 
trances, while the heavy artillery plastered 
the sides and summits of Le Casque and Le 
T^ton with high explosive shells. 

It was on the 19th at 5 a.m. that the struggle 
for tho crests of the two hills began. The 
20th Regiment, raked by the enemy’s machino- 
giuis above the woods on tho western slopes 
of Mont Perthois, attacked Le Casque. To 
avoid the streams of bullets the French in- 
clined to the right, climbed the slopes, and 
assaulted tho Rendsburg and Gottingen 
trenches. The Germans counter-attacked, and 
tho 20th was obliged to halt below the smmnit 
of tho hill. To its right, the 11th Regiment 
met with more success. N^gri^’s battalion 
swarmed up tho sides of Le I’eton as tho sun 
rose-crowned its crest. Hard on its heels came 
l^l^e’s battalion. The resistance they en- 
countered was of tho stubbornest. Backwards 
and forwards swayed the struggling combatants 
on the narrow surface of the summit, and wave 
after wave of Germans with fierce shouts 
mounted tho northern slopes to dislodge tho 
French. In the intervals of tho charges the 
German guns from the west, north and south 
hurled shells by thousands on tho defenders. 
The French artillery replied with repeated 
barrages, and bombarded Moronvilliers in 
the hollow beneath. Columns of infantry, 
processions of motor lorries and batteries could 
be soon approaching tho enemy’s front by 
the roads from the Suippo at St. Hilaire le 
Petit, Bethonvillo and Pont Favorger. The 
5th and 6th Gorman Divisions were arriving. 
At 4 p.m. two German battalions mounted 
to the summits Twice it was lost, twice re- 
taken. The reserve battalion under Com- 
mandant Delbeil was called up. He fell 
severely wounded. Only three officers were 
by now uninjured. Tlie battalions had dis- 
solved into a mass of individuals who, without 
orders, worked machiiie-guns, fired, bombed 
and bayoneted. During the night of tho 
19th- 20th the enemy slipped into the woods 
on the flanks of tho summit. 

When dawn broke on the 20th German 
aeroplanes flow overhead and directed the fire 
of the Gonnan batteries. A fresh counter- 
attack, in the course of which Commandant 
N^gri^ was wounded in the neck, wew repulsed. 
To relieve the pressure the 20th Regiment 


resumed in the afternoon its attack on Lc» 
Casque. The Rendsburg and Gottingen 
trenches were carried, and the French entered 
the wood on the hill. At 6 p.m. the summit* 
of Le Casque W’as gained, but had soon after- 
wards to bo abandoned. Tho next day the 
11th Regiment was relieved. The survivors 
were marched past General Anthoino and were 
congratulated by him on their fine conduct, 
lit was not till May 1 that the re.st of Eon’s 
Divi.siou w as w^ithdrawn to tho rear. 

At nightfall then, on April 20, our Allies, 
repulsed west of tho Thuizy-Nauroy road, were 
clinging to the southern crest of Mont Cor- 
nillet, firmly entrenched on tho summit of Mont 
Blond, less securely posted on tho tw’’0 smnmits 
of Mont llaut, were just below tho summit of 
Le Casque and on the very summit of Le 
T6ton. Tho backbone of tho rnassif had been 
in places entirely, in other places almost, cap- 
tured, but at neither end had it been turned. 
Tho Moroccan Division, the Territorials and tho 
battalions of Mordacq’s Division forming the 
right wing of GeneralJ. B. Dumas’s command 
had, how'ever, achieved far more than the Le 
Gallais Division on the loft of General Hely- 
d’Oisscl’s command. 

Tho progress made by the Moroccan Division 
under General Degout on and since April 17 
had been most satisfactory. Tliis division at 
the Battle of the Marne, in the Battle of Artois, 
in the Battle of the CJiamy)agno Pouilleuso, and 
at tho Battle of tho Sotmiio had won distinction. 
To the Moroccans, assisted by t he 76th Terri- 
torial Kegiimuit and, on the right bank of tho 
Suippo, by the battalions of Mordacq’s Division, 
was, as we have observed, assigned tho task of 
capturing tho Mont Sans Nom, a mile and a 
half south-east of Le 'J’eton, the labyrinth of 
trenches ancl redoubts bcitw'oen the Mont Sans 
Nom and th(j Suippo, the village of Auberive, 
and the network of defences east of the Suippo 
cov^ering Auberive. 

Here, too, the attack at 4.4.5 a.m. on April 17, 
resembled a surprise., The (jlerman barrage 
was too late to save tho Mont Hans Nom from 
capture. By 5 a.m. tho Zouaves were on its 
summit. More than 500 prisoners, 6 guns, and 
a nmnber of macliine-guns were captured. 

The Tirailleurs to the right of the victorious 
Zouaves mot wdth more resistance, especially 
in front of tho redoubt /)f the Levant trench and 
in tho Bois Allong6. They reduced these 
strong points and advanced on the Landsturm 
trench. At dawn on the 18th the Germans 
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enflcavoiirccl to rocovor the Jo.Mfc /[ground and 
tlioir troops siiccoedod iu ontoring tho Con- 
Rtanfirioplo tro/ioli. There they were siir- 
l^oundcd and ( apturod/ On tlio 20th the 
Tirailleurs were in tho Bois Noir, and on the 
2lHt tliey bombed out tho Germans from tho 
Jhdlimann-Hollweg i r*'neli well to the north-oast 
of Mont Sans Nom. Six guns were among 
th('ir booty. Mont Sans Nom was thus safe- 
guanh'd from an at lack delivered against its , 
eastcTu face. 

Tho right wing of General Degoutto’s division 
was formed by Iho “ regimcmt do mareho ** of 
tho Foreign JA'gion, commanded by Lieut. - 
Golonel l3urioz, mortally wounded at tho 
o|H*Jiing of the battle.* Formerly recruited 
from advent urers, the Legion since the begin- 
ning of the war had become a rallying point for 
those neutrals who perceivt'(i that the victory 
of the Teutonic Powers woiild mean the 
enslav(Muent of liuinanity. and who wished to 
take a liand in their destruction. 

At 4.15 a.in. on April 17 t he Legionaries left 
their trenches botweeji tho Bois en T. and the 

♦ A It^giraont de Marche is one comp< •<! of siiif>!ii 
ivservists and other units. 


wood La Sapinidre. They were to break into 
tho Golfo and then turn eastwards and seize the 
Aiib^rive-Vaudesincourt-Dontrien road. In a 
tempest of rain, their footsteps clogged with 
mud so as to render progress difficult, the 
Legionaries entered tho Bouleaux trench. It 
was speedily carried, as were the trenches of tho 
Golfe, two Saxon battalions with machine guns, 
flame-projectors, and grenades failing to stop the 
cliargo. The Byzance, Dardanelles and, to the 
.south-west of Aub^rive, tho Prince Eitel trench 
were, one by one, taken either on the 17th or on 
the 18th. At daw'ii on tho 19th the redoubt of 
Aubi^rivo was secured, and at 2.20 p.m. a 
lieutenant w^ith two bombers entered Auberive, 
only to find tlie village had been abandoned 
by the Germans and occupied by detach- 
ments of Mordacq’s Division who had cro.ssod 
from the right hank of the Suippo and by 
Territorials of the 75th Regiment. The 
German garrison had retreated to the redoubt 
south of Vaudesincourt. Tw^o trenches — 
the Posnanie and Beyi'outh and tho Laby- 
rinth work still remained to bo secured before 
the clearing of the “ Main Boyau ” trench, the 
last artificial obstacle running down from the 
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maaaif to the Siuppe south of Vftudesihcourt, 
could be begim.* The Legionaries stormed 
the Fosnanie and Beyrouth trenches and the 
Labyrinth. Saxon bombers hiding grenades 
in thoir hands advanced with their hands 
raised as if to surrender. Suddenly they flimg 
their grenades which, bursting, forced the 
Legionaries to retreat. It was but for a 
moment. Yelling with rage they rushed 
forward on the dastardly Germans and 
bayoneted every one of them. 

The Main Boyau was next entered. Its 
fall entailed that of the redoubt south of 
Vaudesincourt wliich, with the assistance of 
the 75th Territorial Regiment, part of the 
185th Territorial Brigade under General Querin, 
was stormed on April 22. The Territorials, 
it may be mentioned, had previously helped 
in the attack on the Oolfe. Nearly 1,100 
prisoners, 22 guns, 50 mine-tlirowers, and 47 
machine giins had in this hgliting been taken 
by the Foreign Legion. 

East of the Suippo, four and a half battalions 
of Mordacq’s division on April 17 had assaulted 
the enemy’s hues from the river bank to 
the Bois dos Abatis salient. The Gormans 
near the river wore surprised, and the French 
pushed down the river bank. On the right, 
however, they wore unable to do more than 
enter the Gorman trench and, north of it, the 
Baden-Baden trench. Counter-attacks on the 
19th, 20th and 22nd of April caused the French 
here to lose some of their gains. 

Thus it will be seen that by the beginning 
of the last week of April, 1917, most of Petain’s 
and Anthoine’s objectives had been reached ; 
Aulj^rive was captured ; the French had 
placed the Golfe and the Main Boyau behind 
them and were in front of Vaudesincourt. 
On the eastern slopes of the massif they had 
pushed forward beyond the Bois Noir and 
were installed in the Bethmarin-Hollweg trench. 
Thence their lino ran north-westwards of the 
Mont Sans Nom to Lo T5ton, the summit of 
which was entirely in their hands. From Le 
T6ton the lino turned westwards below the 
crest of Lo Casque and ascended and embraced 
the lower of the two summits of Mont Haiit, and 
the higher one had become a “ No Man’s Land.’ ’ 
Beyond Mont Ilaut most of the top of Mont 
Blond was firmly held. From Mont Blond 

♦ Boyau is the French for a communication trench 
and is a survival from the days when there was a very 
distinct difference between a “paiallel” or trench 
facing toward a fortified town and the covered appioaches 
or communication trenches lending to it. 


the line descended south of. the FJonsburg 
trench, touched tho southern crest of Mont 
CornilJet, and then turned south almo.st at 
right angles, ending e§.st of the Thuizy-Nauroy 
road in tho Offenburg trench, part of thtT 
enemy’s first position. 

It was a most satisfactory achievement, but 
the struggle was not yet over. Tho Germans 
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on the massif wi*i(> in danger of being turned 
from the east, Imt not as* yet from tho west. 
On Mont Cornillet, in (lie Flcnsbiirg trench, 
at Morit Haut and, soulli of it, Mont Perthois, 
on Le Ca-squo and in the wooded region between 
the eastern slopi's of Le Teton and tho ridges 
of tho massif west of the Suippe between St. 
Marlin rHoureux and Vaudesincourt they 
retained admirable bases for conn tor-attacks. 
From almost a straight lino tho French front 
between tho 'Phuizy-Nauroy road to tho Suippo 
had now becomo a salient, tlio central and most 
northerly point of wliieli was the summit of Lo 
Teton. 

During tho remainder of April and (luring 
May and Juno it was to bo tho aim of Petairi 
and his suocessor. General Fayollc, and of 
Anthoine and, later, of General Gonraud, who 
Biiccoeded him, to enlarge tho salient west 
of the Thuizy-Nauroy road by tho capture 
of •the Bois de la Grille and the Led[)oklshdh 0 
trench, and to bring the nortliern edge of the 
salient to the southern crests of all tho hills of 
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the ridge, from Mont Comillet to the east of 
Lo T6ton. On April 20 the troops in the 
W€)storn sector wore transferred from Ceneral 
Holy d’Oissol to General Vandenbergh. Fresh 
^divisions were moved up to complete the victory. 

Of these divisions, that commanded by 
General Hennoque was ordered by General 
Vandenbergh on April lU) to seize La Grille 
Wood, while Trouchaud’s Division finished 
fho conquest of the massif from Mont Cor- 
nillet to the eastern end of Mont Blond. Hen- * 
noquo’s Division was composed of Bretons, 
and in the early spring of 1917 had pursued 
the retreating enemy across tho devastated 
region between the Somme and Oise. The 
men were burning to avenge the wanton 
destruction witnessed by them. 

At 10 minutes to 1 p.rn. on the 30th tha 
Bretons of the Hennoque division entered La 
(Grille Wood, but were speedily brought to a 
standstill by barrages, by clouds of poison 
gas and by machine-gun fire from numerous 
concrete positions. Organising a line in tho 
shell craters they commenced the work of 
reducing these strong points. Counter-attacks 
were repulsed, and the French gunners, in- 


formed of the position of the obstacles, pul- 
verised them one by one. On May 1 the Ger- 
mans made a final effort to eject the Bretons 
from the battered woodland. They in vain em- 
ployed liquid fire, heavy bombs, and grenades, 
while their guns poured shells by the thousand 
on tho improvised French line. The next day 
(May 2) tho regiments of Hennoque’s division 
again advanced, but it was not till May 8 that 
they finally captured the lost redoubt in the 
wood and dug themselves in on the northern 
edge opposite to the Loopoldsho he, trench. 

East of the Thuizy-Nauroy road Trou- 
chaud’s Division had met with a similarly 
stubborn resistance. Before 1 p.m. on April 30 
the two battalions of Carissan and Lambert 
reached the siunmit of Mont Cornillet. Counter- 
attacks, reinforced by the troops from the 
tunnel, forced them back. Lambert*s bat- 
talion halted in front of the tom and twisted 
barbed-wire entanglements of the Flensburg 
trench. To its right Kerantem’s battalion 
was repulsed, and beyond it Duclos’s battalion 
was stopped by a circular trench on the northern 
slopes of Mont Blond. So severe had been the 
fighting^ that of tho above-mentioned three 
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CAPTURED GERMAN GUNS COLLECTED AT LIYRY-SUR-VESLE. 


battalions Kerantem’s battalion was with» 
drawn to the rtar and its place taken by 
Pailler’s battalion. At 6.30 p.in. on May 4 
another assault was delivered. Soyer’s and 
Charnpsors battalions ascended the western 
slopes of Mont Cornillet, captured a block- 
house, but being counter-attacked, cliiefly from 
tho tunnel, had to retreat. Pailler’s battalion 
and Duclos’s battalion on its right were more 
successful, the former capturing a battery and 
tho latter getting sonlO way down tho northern 
slopes of Mont Blond. But in this sector the 
losses had been very heavy, and it was decided 
by General Vandenbergh to postpone tho 
reduction of* Mont Oornillet and tho Flonsburg 
trench till a later date. 

April 30 had also witnessed a violent offen- 
sive by Brulard’s Division: against the higher 
of the summits of Mont Haut, against Mont 
Pert hois and its tunnel, the Fosse Froide 
trench behind it and the wood of Le Casque, 
The attack on Mont Haut failed, the French 
running into their own barrage and being 
mown down by German machine guns, but 
tliree battalions succeeded in capturing tho 
crest of Mont Perthois and blocking up the 
entr€uic 0 of the tunnels, the garrison of which,' 
260 privates and 9 ofRoers, surrendered on 
May 2. Pressing on, tho victors made for tho 
Fosse Froide trench, which they carried in 


places. Meanwhile, in the Wood of Lo Casque, 
a battalion had after an hour’s fighting seized 
tho southern side, penetrating over 200 yards 
into the mass of broken trees and wire entangle* 
ments. 

About 3 p.m. the first of three counter-attacks 
was delivered by two German companies. It 
did not reach tho French position. Soon 
afterwards two battalions, in spite of the French 
barrage, made their way tlirough tho wood, 
and had to bo beaten back with bombs and 
cold steel. A third — and smaller— counter- 
attack failed to dislodge the French from their 
posts in the Fosse Froide trench west of Lo 
Casque. At 5 p.m* a blockhouse in the centre 
of the wood was captiued by the French. 
Some 600 prisoners, including 15 officers, 
belonging to four of the best Gorman regiments 
— ^the 24th Brandenburg, the 18th Grenadiers, 
the 64th and tho 396th — ^were taken in t heso 
operations, also seven field guns, 12 machine 
gims and a vast quantity of war material. 

To tho oast of Brulard’s division Eon’s 
division, the only one in the earlier battle 
which had not been relieved, fought on tho 
30th a defensive ckction, maintaining its position 
in tho Gottingen trench and on the T6ton. 
Riborpray’s division, which had replaced the 
Moroccan division, on tho same day foiled tho 
enemy’s attempts to recover Mont Sans Norn 
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and t\u3 tronc’lujs botwoou it and the Siii|)|:e, 
HOiit fi of Vandesineourt. 

Apart from the incid(>nts already mentioned. 
thciTe was diu'ing the first half of May a lull in 
tho battle of Moronvilliers. On May 10 our 
Allies progressed a little nortli-oast of Mont 
Hunt and repulsed a strong attack on the 
Teton. Three fresh French divisions, corn- 
luandod rt^spoctively by Generals Joba, Ferra- 
diui and Aldebert, were then ordered to pre- 
frare for a new otTensivc?. 

ft was a good sign that General Nivcllc was 
not sacrificed to tire clamour of angry Parlia- 
luentariaris. The Battles of Ciaonne-Reinis 
and Moronvilliers, though not decisive, had been 
unquestionably great victories. They had used 
up a largo part of llindenburg’s l-roops and 
rendered it irnpossibk; for liirri to take advan- 
tage in tho west of th(^ Russian sit uation. 

On May 20 Generals Petnin and Fayolle 
ordt^red the new offensive whivh was designed 
to complete the Battle of Moronvilliers,. just as 
the otTensive of May 4, .5 and G had completed 
tho Battle of Craonne- Reims. No attempt was 
to be made to pierce the enemy’s Jirips ; tho 
aim of General Fayolle was to extend slightly 
and to consoli^te tho positions already gained. 


After another gigantic bombardment on the 
•loth, at 4.20 a.m. on the next day, Sunday, 
May 20, regiments of Joba’s, Ferradini’s and 
Aldebert’a divisions, in perfect weather, at- 
tacked the enemy’s lines from the south of Mont 
Cornillet to the north of Lo T<?>toii. 'JTie chief 
objective wiia tho summit of Mont Cornillet, 
which boro to the Moronvilliers ridge tho relation 
borne by the Casemates and California plateaux 
to the Chemin des Dames hog’s back. 

The German garrison of this all important 
point had been frequently changed in the course 
of tho prolonged struggle, and on May 17 tho 
172rd Regiment of the 223rd Division had been 
relieved by the 47Gth Regiment of the 242nd 
Division. The commander of tho new arrivals 
w’as not so satisfied as his predecessor had been 
with the Mont Comillet tunnel. “ It can be 
taken with gas,” he had observed and, instead 
of keeping throe whole battalions in it, he 
garrisoned it with six infantry companies, 
two machine-gun companies, 320 pioneers — in 
all, with the colonels of tho 1st and 2nd bat- 
talions and their staffs, totalling well under 
1,000 men. The rest of the regiment was 
disposed in the concreted dug outs and trenches 
on tho summit and, behind it, on the northern 
slopes. 
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To storm this stronghold, which for over a 
month had kept at bay the troofjs. of two 
French divisions. General Joba selected the 
Ist Zouaves, who had fought at the Battles of 
Charleroi and the Marne and who had behind 
them a long history of glorious deeds. During 
the Battle of the Aisne it had struggled for a 
week to maintain itself on the Craoune plateau. 

' At the end of October, 1914, the same Zouaves 
had played an important part in the Battle of 
the Ysor. During December, 1914, they had 
helped to defend Ypres. In February, 1915, 
they had been transferred to the mouth of the 
Yser, where they remained for several months 
in the Nieuport region. The next year, 1916, 
on March 11 they had been employed at the 
Battle of Verdun, at that moment passing 
through its most critical stage. In October 
they had entered the Battle of the Somme anil 
had won fresh distinctions. Under Lieut. - 
Colonel Poirel at dawn on Sunday, May 20 — 
supported by Tirailleurs on their left and by 
other Zouave battalions on their right — they 
were asked to give the finishing touch to the 
Battle of Moronvilliers. 

Mare’s battalion of the regiment was on the 


left ; that of Simmond«^t on the right ; Ales- 
sandri’s remained in reserve. A ooiupany of 
engineers joined in the attack. The day before, 
at I p.m., cheering ne#s had l>een received. A 
German deserter had declared that the garrison 
in the tunnel had been asphyxiated. An hour 
later a group of 30 Gennans who surrendered 
under a white flag confirmed this piece of 
infonnatidn. It was, however, iincertaiii 
w4iether the tunnel during the night had not 
been cleared of its dea<i and regarrisoiied. 

To reach the crest of Mont Cornillet the 
Zouaves had — in face of a dense barrage -to 
ascend some 250 yarrls of steep incline swept by 
machine guns. Jjosing htnixdly they gained the 
crest and broke n|) into gioups bombing and 
bayonetiilg the enemy in the craters and block- 
houses. Notwithstanding that they wore enfi- 
laded by the machine guns in the Flcnsburg 
tnmcK and on the western slopes of Mont 
Blond, nothing could resist their pertinacious 
courage and impetuosity. The summit was 
pas-jed and, cheering loudly, they began ti» 
dos(*end the rugged slopt^s on the north, some 
carried away by their enthusiasm moving 
beyond the ordered objective towards Nauroy. 
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Behind the Zouaves marched the engineer 
company, carrying materials for blocking tho 
entrances to tho tunnel. But these entrances 
could hot for the moment bo found, for the 
FrcTurh heavy shells had closed them with 
debris. 

As the sun was setting, the Zouaves, aided by 
the engineers, fortified and connected the 
craters on the northern crest. 

About midnight shadowy figures were per- 
ceived stealing down towards Xauroy. They 
were arrested, and it was thus revealed that the 
garrison of tho tunnel was not entirely disposed 
of, and at daybreak two prisoners indicated tho 
principal entry. 

A captain and lieutenant of the 1st Zouaves 
ami some men set out with electric torches 
to explore tho tunnel. The spectacle was 
gruesome. Hard by tho opening of tho tuimel 
heaps of contort ed corpses showed that a panic 
had occurred and that the men, he(‘dless of 
orders, hatl made a wild rush for the outer air. 
Two French doctors, holding their noses, 
climbed over tho dead bodies and gingerly 
made their way along the Decauville railroa<l 
to the transverse tunnel. Turning to the 
right they ascertained that the air shaft at 
the end, with the room beneath it, had been 


crushed in by a hiige shell. The bodies of the 
two German commanders were here subse* 
quontly identified. Retracing their steps the 
doctors proceeded farther down the central 
tunnel. Some distance farther on were two 
machine guns, and beyond them 80 corpses piled 
up. Returning to the transverse tunnel they 
groped along until another longitudinal tunnel 
four feet wide was reached. Near its entrance* 
on bot h sides wore other heaps of asphyxiated 
Germaixs. The special gas shells fired by the 
French gmrs had done their work most 
thoroughly ! 

Only one living German was discovered, but 
two or tliree recently lighted candles on a 
bench seemed to point to tho fact that other 
Gormans still survived. Whether they had 
escaped or died in some unexplored loiding- 
placo was never discovered. 

On emerging from tho tunnel the doctora 
made their report, and Lieut. -Colonel Poir(>l 
and a staff captain, guided by one of the doctors, 
thoroughly explored tho galleries. The engineers 
were sent for, tho corpses were removed, and’ 
Coimnandant Simmondet established his head- 
quarters inside tho timnel near one of ita 
openings. By the brnsting of a German shell 
this entrance was subsequently blocked \ip and 
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ON THE HEIGHTS OF MORONVILLIERS. 


ft store of cartridges set on fire. Simmondet, 
who was wounded, escaped through the smoke 
to another entrance. The doctor who attended 
him, having bandaged his w^ounds, bravely 
returned to see if any of the officers and soldiers 
in attendance on the Commandant, had been 
left behind. Fortunately they had all reached 
the surface of Mont Cornillet. 

The Zouaves were all of the same temper 
as this doctor. Mortally woiuided, one of 
them had declared that it was fine to die for 
Franco ; another, terribly injured, had refused 
all help, and a third, standing on the parapet 
of a trench and firing at the enemy 
counter-attacking, had refused to fake 
cover, “ I prefer,” said this soldier, called 
Thenior, “to die standing rather than lying 
down.” 

We have seen that on May 20 Mont Cornillet 
was at last taken. The same day other bat- 
talions of Joba’s division and regiments of 
Ferradini’s and Aldebert*s divisions attacked 
the enemy between Miont Cornillet and the 
north of Lo T^ton. On the northern slopes 
of Mont Blonjd, and the north-west slopes of 
Mont IJaut t]he attack failed ; but north-east pf 


that point and north of Le Casqu (3 and Let 
Teton it was successful. 

In the course of the fighting on May 20 
unwounded prisoners to the number of 965,. 
including 28 officers, were captured. The losses 
of the enemy in d('ad and wounded were very 
considerable. In the Cornillet tunnel alone 
more than 600 cori>ses were coimterl. The 
total number of prisoners captured since 
4.45 a.in. on Tuesday, April 17, by now ex- 
ceeded 6,120, among them 120 officers. Some 
.52 guns, 42 mine -throwers and 103 machine - 
giins had in the Battle of Moronvilliers 
been wrested from the Germans. 

The action of May 20 ended thc3 French 
Qlfensive begun on April 16, the op(3iiing day 
of the Battle of Craomie -Heims. The resulta 
had not como up to General Nivel le’s exjietda- 
tions, but it had resulted in the capture of most 
of the Chemin-des -Dames plateau, notably 
the etvstern end, which dominated the plain 
north of the Aisne, in the seizure of the Bois- 
des-Buttes, Ville-aux-Bois, with the Bois-des- 
Bochew and the first aiul second lines of the 
enemy bqtween those positions and the Aisne. 
South of the river the French in the plain had 
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*ifi vaiictul toNvan Is tiio Suippe and, in the region 
of i^oivro, had made appreciable progress on 
Mie west of the Driniorit heights, Ijastly, 
to tlie east of Keiiiis, nearly the whole of tho 
Moroiivilliers rmssif, with Aub6rivo, had been 
secured. The foun<latioris for a new offensive 
had been firmly laicJ. 

Whether the price in men and munitions 
paid by the French for tfiose r€?sults was too 
high is a quest ion which, perhaps, it is difficult 
to settle definitely. The heavy sacrifice of life 
undoubtedly affected the feelings of French 
civilians, even in high places. But military 
opinion in<*!ined to believe that the gains 
outweighf'd the losses. 'J'he loss(\s inflicted on 
tho eiKuriy were great, and the f hrust back ho 
received must have been discouraging. Jake 
the Imttle of Vimy-Arras, tlu' battles of 
Craonne-Rcims and MoronviJliers had shown 
(lerman soldiery that in no positions, no 
matter what were tlie difflcultios of attack and 
the laN'ishncHs of the defensive preparations, 
were they safe from defeat. The fairy talcs 
which had been told to them after their enforced 
retreat between Arras and vSoissons, that their 
recoil was only a preliminary to crushing 
offensive strokes, hari proved to bo without 
foundation. They had boon expelletl from 
thrive of tho strongest positions held by them 
in the West, and had not only been unAblo to 
recover them, but their leaders had even deemed 
it prudent to avoid any real attempts to do 


80 . Tho Vimy Ridge, the Scarpe Heights, thci 
caverned spurs and plateau of the Hog’s Back 
north of tho Aisne and the Moronvilliors massif 
had not been occu[)ied by the enemy for a 
few days, but for some 30 months. Every 
square foot on them had been carefully studied 
by the German engineers and tho resources of 
fortification exhausted to render them im- 
pregnable. Yet, after a month and a half’s 
fighting, the enemy had had to abandon every 
one of his strong points. He was left clinging 
to the eastern or northern edges of tho ridges 
of the suimnits from the western or southern 
siiles of wliich he had been forcibly dislodged. 

In 1 01 0 the battle of the Somme had seemed to 
have been a Cadmean victory. When the battles 
fought round Craonno, Reims and Moronvilliers 
are seen in thtur proper relationship with the 
operations of the spring and summer of 1917 
their importance will bo properly realized. 

It was not to be expected that the German 
Crown Prince would bo wiUmg xir’ permitted to 
leave the French in undisturbed possession of 
the positions captured by them in the two 
battles last described. On December 26, 1 9 1 6, 
Hindenburg had sent to his subordinates a 
confidential memorandum in which he had 
analysed the causes of the reverses suffered by 
the Gennans on tho Western Front at Verdun 
and in the battle of the Somme. Ho had set 
out in detail his plan for retarding and defeating 
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tne Allied ofFensives during the coming year. 
In this document the German leader had laid 
particular stress not only on the necessity for 
increasing the depth of the Gorman fortified 
zones, but on the need for vigorous counter- 
offensives against enemy troops who should 
have happened to p(?notrate the whole or parts 
of the zones in question. The principal aim 
of his lieutenants, he pointed out, should be to 
surprise the victors when disordered by their 
very successes — a method as old as war. These 
instructions had put fresh heart into the Crown 
Prince, though, whether tliis heartening up 
had extended to the troops imder his command 
may be doubted. On February 3, 1917, he 
had written that “ the causes of the advantages 
gained by the enemy were known, and hence- 
forth our aim is to see that in future he gains 
no more of them.” 

The moment had come to test llindenburg’s 
doctrine. Uetween Vauxaillon and Reims and 
on the Moronvilliera heights the French had 
worked their way through large portions of 
the fortified region. Reforo they could con- 
solidate themselves the Crown Prince de- 
livered a series of violent counter-attacks, 
mostly by night. These were mainly directed 
towards the recovery of the summits 


of the Chemin des Dames and the Moron - 
villiers massif* 

In the preceding chapter the narrative of the 
fighting between Vauxaillon and Reims was 
brought down to the evening of May 6. During 
the nights of the 6th- 7th and 7th- 8th the 
Gormans strove in vain to wrest from the 
French the positions between Vauxaillon anil 
Craonne won by the latter on the 6th and 6th. 
In the night of the 8th-9th of May our Allies 
bloodily repulsed the enemy near Corny, La 
Bovelle and the Hautebise Farm, while on the 
California Plateau they beat off successive 
waves of atta(*k. The next day they repulsed 
counter-attacks on Chevreux, the village just 
north-east of Craonne at the foot of the eastern 
extremity of the Chemin-des-Damos ridge. 
After sunset (9th- 10th) more assaults in the 
same regions were rendered nugatory by the 
French artillery, machine guns and bombers, 
and the French progressed a little on the 
northern slopes of the Vaucderii Plateau. The 
following day (May 10) another attack was 
shattered in tho ruins of ("hevreux, and the 
French advanced north of Saucy. In the 
night of tho 10th- 11th and on May 11 tho 
Germans were once more fhuig back from the 
California Plateau and from the neighbourhood 
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of O^ruy. Five days later a German covmter- 
offensive on a front of two and a half miles, 
from the north-west of Laffaux Mill to the 
Soissons-Laon railroiul. was shattered and 
nmnbers of prisoners captured. After sunset 
renewed attacks north of Laffaux Mill and 
north-west of Mrayo-en-Laonnois met wuth the 
same fate. The next day (May 17) our Allies 
pushed forward east of Craonne, and on the 
18th repulsed still another attack on the 
California l^lateau. Some hours later tlifey 
hurled back the enemy attemptiiig to recover 
the summit of the Hog's Back just west of the 
point where the Oise-Aisue (.^anal passes under 
it. Oil the 20th —the last day of the Battle of 
Moronvilliers a count er-o He nsive, preceded by 
a viok'iit bombardment , which was diisigned to 
retake the whole of the Frencli positions from 
Craonne to t he east of Fort d<^ Malinaison, was 
at most points kept off with barrages. In thi' 
few cases where the (h>rman infantry got 
through thi're they wt»re successfully disposiul 
of ; 1,000 unwounded prisoners, incliKling 28 

oflicers, being captured. 

Consequently the Hindenburg theory of 
vigorous counter-offensives had up to the en<l 


of the Battle of Moron villierri failed ’'ib 
materialize so far as the Chemin-des-Daihes 
Hog’s Back was concerned. • 

We will conclude by examining the opera- 
tions in the Cheinin des Dames ‘ and Mororf- 
villiers districts during the fortnight which 
followed the termination of the Battle df 
Moronvilliers. Hero again it will bo found thalJ , 
despite the desperate efforts of the Gormails, 
the plan of Hindenburg outlined above again 
acdiieved nothing of the least importance. 

The counter-attacks in the former region 
during tliis period w'ore the following. On 
May 21 surprise attacks w'ore made by' the 
enemy against the French on the Vauclerc 
Plateau, but failed hopelessly. The next ‘day 
towards evening oiir Allies replied by capturing 
' some of the last observation posts dominatinjg 
the Ailetto Valley and during the nJj^ht, easCdf 
Chevreux, they carried throe lines of German 
trenches. An enemy counter-attack on the 
California Platbau wns smashed by shell’ and 
infantry fire and 350 prisoners, including 11 
officers, vlere captured. At 8.30 p.m. oh May 
23 a German assault on the Vauclerc Plateau 
was beaten off with serious losses to the assail - 
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BRINGING UP SUPPLIES NEAR LAFFAUX MILL. 


anlH. On t he 24th the onoiny returned to the 
charge, only to be driven bacrk in confusion. 
Meanwhile the French at nightfall oii^ the 24th 
carried the wood south-east of Chevreux, 
destroying almost entirely two 0 on nan bat- 
talions. The next day tliree columns of the 
enemy assaulted a salient north-west of Braye- 
en-l^aonnois. Losing very heavily, the Ger- 
mans after several attempts succeeded in 
entering the French advanced trench. They 
were soon, however, expelled from most of the 
points captured. On May 26 German attacks 
on salients east and w'est of Corny were re- 
pulsed, and on that and the succeeding day the 
enemy’s efforts to progress between Vauxaillon 
and Laffaux Mill broke down. Two days later 
(May 28), a couple of attacks in the Hurtebise 
region were stopped by the French fire. On 
the night of May 31-t7iiiie 1 various sudden 
attacks by the Germans west of Corny came to 
nought owing to the accurate practice of the 
French gurmers. On the morning of June 1 the 
enemy, after a heavy bombardment, took some 
troiv?he8 north of Laffaux Mill. In the ‘after- 
noon he was dislodged from most of them. 

These affairs, however, were but the pre- 
liminaries to a more serious operation. On 
June 2 an intensive bombardment of the whole 
French front from the north of Laffaux to the 
east of Berry-au-Bac began and in the night of 
June 2-3, units of two divisions delivered five 
successive attacks against the eastern, westcjrn 


and central portioiw of the California Plateau' 
and the western part of the Vauclorc Plateau. 
The GormaiLS came on in dense waves, at 
certain points advancing shoulder to shoulder. 
By means of liquid fire a momentary success 
was gained by them on the Vauclorc IMateau, 
but by counter-attacks they were finally 
repulsed there and also on the California 
Plateau. 

It will be noticed that the German counter- 
offensive, wliich was accompanied by constant 
bombardments on a v(?ry extensive scale of the 
French in the exposed tnmehes and dug-outs on 
the summit of the Hog's Bivck, had mot with 
but trifling success, and that our Allies had,* 
north-east of Ckaonn(» in the Chevreux region, 
pushed farther into the Laon Plain. Tho‘ 
German Crown Prince, or to speak more accu-' 
ratcly his staff, must by now have begun to* 
<loubt whetlier Hindenburg and Ludendorf haci 
discovered an infallible specific. Nor on tho 
Moron villiers battlo-field had any compensating 
advantages been gained. 

AiWv their defeat on May 20 the Germans 
had (May 21) promptly counter-attackc^d. 
They had been everywhere repulsed. On tho 
23rd an assault against tho French on Mont 
Bant was stopped by barrages. Two days later 
towanls nightfall our Allies extended their 
position^ on both sides of Mont Cornillet and 
captured 120 prisoners. On Sunday, May 27/ 
after a violent bombarchnent, the enemy in tho* 
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mornitig lauached attaoks againHt the T6t-<m 
and the Froneli poBitions east of tliat hoigfit. 
He eiit-ered the French trenches, but was 
sp(^edily ejected. In the afternoon he 
attempted in vain to rc'gain the summit 
of the Casque. About suiiset the attacks on 
this point and the T^ton were renewed, but, 
like a lot her attack on the riiorning of tlie 28th, 
those e orts all came to nought. A raid against 
the French on Mont Blond executed on the 
latter day was also repulsed. 

'rhe 30th witnessetl another German attempt- 
to drive the French from Mont Blond. It 
was heavily repulsed. in- the <iay Mont 

Blond aiid the French lines north-west of 
Aub6rive were extensively bombarded with 
poison shells of heavy calibre, and at 2 a.m. on 
the 31st wave after wave of the enemy made for 
Mont Ifaut, the Casque, and the T6ton. All 
through tlie day a fierce struggle for the summits 
of those hills continued. With bomb and 
bayonet the French met and defeattMl their 
opponents. At only one point, in some ad- 
vanced posts I north -east of Mont Haut, did the 
Germans gain a f(>oting. A vigorous coimter- 
attaek finally threw them out from this hard- 
won gain. 

By June *3, therefore, the German Crown 
Prince had recovered practically none of the 
ground lost between April 16 cmd May 20 at 
the Battles of Gfraonno-Reims arul Moronvilliers. 
His counter-attacks had failed and his ic»sses 
ha<i bcMjn very seriously augmented. What 
those losses actually w(^ro was not revealed, 
but when we remember that the Franco- 
Brit-ish troops on the Western Front between 
April 16 and Juno 2 had captured over 52,()(M) 
men, including more than 1,000 officers, 446 


heavy and field guns, numerous trench mor- 
tars and over 1,000 machine-guns we may 
get some idea what 1-ht^y amounted to. Yet 
about tliis time the Kaiser despatched, the 
following telegrams to the German Empress, 
IVince Rupprechf , and liis own son, the Crown 
I^ince : 

To the German Empress : 

Accenling to the report of Kield-MarHhal von Himieii- 
biirg, the great ItritiKh anci French npring offensive has 
come to a definite end. Prepanui for since the autumn 
and announced since the winter, the sUirming English 
and French Armies, Hiipporteti by powerful masses of 
arfillery and by technical n^sourees of all kinds, have 
failed after a hard struggle of seven weeks. God’s aid 
has been granted to onr incomparable troops and has 
given them suporhuniHu force to accomplish these 
excellent deeds and to eridiiro successfully in the 
mightiest battles over wagtsd in th»^ history of war. 
They are all heroes. 'Pheir deetis command the respect 
and gratitude which every German must show them. 
Praise and glory be to the Lord for His help and our 
thanks to Him for such a magnificent people in arms. 

To the Crown Prince Itupprecht : 

On the battlefields of Arras iroops from all parts of 
Gennany, umU^r your command, have, in the fleroe 
battles of the last two months, brought England’s 
warlike inteiitiuns at this point to nought. Iron 
determination and firm will to victory spoko from tho 
eyes of those whom I saw on my visit, A similar 
feeling fills the entire army. With me, tho Gennari 
Fatherland thanks its sons for their loyal devotion to 
our groat German cause. Make known to all the leaders 
and the troops these my tlianks, coupled with the confi- 
dence that, with G<)d’s help, they will be victorious also 
in the future fighting. 

To the German Crown Prince : 

On my visit to the front 1 only had an opportunity 
to address deputations from the armies which, under 
your command, in the two last months frustrated greot 
French attempts to break through on the Aisno and in 
(•hampagne. I charge you to express mv, and the 
Fathorlaml’s, thanks to all the leaders and troops who 
in these difficult weeks exerted all their energy ond 
ability and risked their blood and life, and by whose iron 
determination the enemy’s assault was shattered. The 
Gorman Fat^u'rland ie proud of its brave sons and full 
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of confidence thaf. the new fighting will also bring new 
victories. God grant it. 

The j(reat British and French spring offensive 
hatl come to an end, according to Hindenburg. 
As it was now June that was obvious and banal, 
but the summer offensive of the Allies on the 
Western Front was by no moans emled. A 
few days after those telegrams were despatched 
\yy Wilhelm II. another and more terrible 
Battle of Flanders opened with the explosion 
of the gigantic mines which had been laid 
beneath the 'Cjerman lines on the eastern end 
of the Mont des Cats ridge in the neighbourhood 
of Messines. Before, however, describing this 
battle, we shall liave to turn back and see what 
Sir Douglas Haig had achieved before and 
during the Battles of Craonne-Reiius and 
Moronvilliers. On Ai^ril 9, 1917, he had 

hurled the armies of Horne and Alleiiby 
against the Cerman positions from the ridgo 
of Vimy to the southern face of the Soarpe 
heights east of Arras. The details of the 
lighting that had ensued will be givn^n in a 
later chapter, but some idea of the effect 
of the sudden and uiK'xpected ofTtmsive of the 
British in the Arras rc^gion may be gathered 
from the following statements made by a 
German prisoner to a wounded British oflicer* 
Tliis German hail lived several years in America, 


and his views of the war may be ffttingly con: 
trasted with those of tne ivaiser in the above 
telegrams : 

Thin war is the greatest crimo the world has ever 
seori.* The criiTi©-- that inado the Frencli He volution arc 
nothing if you (M>inpare rhom with the erimos of the 
beasts who are running Gorinany to-day and keeping 
this war going. They wore only thieves and brigands 
when they began it, and thought they’d bring it otf ; 
hut now they’re the hloodiest murderers by wholesale 
that the world ever proflueed. 'i’ht're never was any- 
thing like it before. I'hey know perfectly Well they’v'o 
losi^the war; they’ve known for months that the last 
chances they ever Invl have gone. Hut they 
trightrmed of their own miserable skins to admit it 
and call a halt ; and heeanse they are frightened of 
what the people might do when they learned the truth 
they keep the thing going, ami saerifii'e many thou- 
sands of (rermatis every single day and iiiilHoris of 
imiiiey. For what ? 'I’o shit'M the reputations of a 
handful of prinees and polit itiaiis. It’s the greatest 
»-rime the world has evtn- known. Ih‘n' on tl)is front 
our people are being killetl like flies. Vonr artillery 
kills thojii in bunehes. Phore i^fi’t a minute of the day 
but legs ami arms are Iwiiig blown olf. Our men 
would gladly give |.rii?mselv«‘s up to tnid it, Imt yoti 
know they eannol. Win n flunt^ seems to be a tdianee 
tln-re is always an oflliciT or N.C.O.’s nbont. It is not 
•.mly your gnus that kill. Many Germans fall every clay 
with German bulled s in flunu. Pbey arc' cirivcni liko 
dogs to flit' lighting. Ami to what c*ml 't Bec-anse 
oiir cnirsed Kaism* ancl tin* crtnilurc's we eall statesmen 
are afraid of their livc*s for what will luippcni to thcnii 
when tin* people* km*w it’s all up. 

Bill plenty of lh«‘m know it now. Many knew hc'fore 
ever I was for(*t‘d to join up. And p(*rhaps I iic'ver 
siiould have* ln‘c*n made* to join if I had known less and 

Post (tj ,Alav 31, 
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nevor said a word of what 1 did know. 1 talked a little 
of what I knew. And that is onough. In Germany 
to-day the man who will toll the truth must be hustled 
out of the way. 'Fhat is why I see no hope for Germany ; 
hoottUMo those loft in th^ country hove no spirit; con 
do nothing. All the Htreiigth of the country, such as it 
is, is in the fight ing lines — helpless as slaves. The others 
there in Germany, they are slaves — starving, starving 
quietly, nov'er daring to say a word. The few who 
speak soon find themselves hustled into the front line, 
and no more is Inward of them. 'J’hey go on paying the 
price - thousands of lives over day ; every single day. 
'I’ho Central Powers’ casualties now must he a hundred 
thousand a week. And all for what ? The cra/y dn)^ms 
of a few bankers and merchants, and the cowardly fears 
of a few politicians and of the llohenr.ollems. 'I'hey 
say the Hapsburgs, too; but the Austrians would be 
thankful to make peace to-morrow, but they cannot. 
'I’hey are as much s.Hcrificed by Jlerlin as wo poor devils 
are here on the front. All the bh»ody slaughter of this 
war, with its milliards of money and thousands of lives 
lost- ev«u’y single day- - what kci?ps it going long after 
it has been finally decided is not the will of nations. 
No, it is the murilorous crirrpnality and cowanlice of a 
little handful of men in llerlin who never have been 
anything luit a pest in Europe. 

Is not that, the greatest crime the world has ever 
known ? And is it not strictly true ? Does any sane 
German supposti the appointed cud can ho altered 
when the whole N<*w World is ranged against German 3 ' 
as well a-J the Gld 1 'I’hey know all about the hundred 
million men in the fStates ; and the millions of millions 
of money ; the innumerable factories and shijjyards. 
'I'hey know that America can put hundreds of thousands 
of fresh troops on this front next spring, and that the 
exhau‘'!ion of Germany long before thtm will be frightful. 
Jt is frightful now ; it has been frightful for a year and 


more. They know it all ; and, brute devils that they 
are, they choose to keep the awful slaughter going, not 
because they hope it can alter the end but for what you 
call ’• Wait and see ! ** because they fear to face to-day 
what they can put off till to-morrow, at the cost of 
another few thousand decent lives, another few mil* 
Hards of money. Never before since the world began 
has a twentieth part of such suffering been allowed 
to continue day after day and month after month 
to protect a handful of exalted criminals from general 
recognition of their crimes. The Russian ' {people 
rose and smashed the bonds that bound them. Yes ; 
but not our i>oople. Our tyrants have been cleverer. 
It was only the bodies of the Russian people that were 
fettered, 'rhoir minds were free. No German mind, 
in Germany, has been free sineo 187Jb The Berlin 
criminals have seen too well to that. Our people think 
they have been well educated. So they have — very 
well, very carefully — for just what they are doing now ; 
for the blindest and most damnable kind of slavery the 
world has ev'er seen ; for a slavery in which the will of 
the masters must be paid for daily by steadily running 
streams of the blood of their victims, victims taught 
to bare their own throats to the knife on the word of 
command. If your armies could reach Germany itself 
the slavery might end suddenly. But Gennany to-day 
is one vast prison full of starving slaves who cannot lift 
a hand to help t hemselves, and that it will remain while 
VV'illiam the Murderer can go on buyifig a daily roprievo 
for his own miserable family iii return for the blood 
of ten t housand of hts slaves. Thank God I am out. 
of it ! 

It is not unfair to assuino that there were 
others who lield the same opinions about tlu3 
situation as this prisoner. 
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T he prcHeiit deals with the 

history of China from the outbreak 
of^ hostilities in Europe to tlu^ 
declaration of war by China against 
Geriuany on August 1 4, 1917. The narrative 
of events during tliis perioil falls under three 
hewiiiigs. hi the first place it reviews bri«*fly 
th(' condition of alTairs in Cliina, ♦MM)nomic and 
political, wliieh (‘xisttul in 1914, and the subse- 
quent course of internal events. S(?eondly, it 
explains the causes and circumstances which 
finally led the Chinese Governineiit to join tin? 
ranks of the Allies, 'riiirdly, it dc'seribes the 
intrigues of Germany in China, intrigues no 
less deep laid and unscrupulous than fhost? 
adopted by her diplomatic and secret service 
agents in other parts of tlie world. 

As the Great War proceeded it l>ecamo clear 
tliat when the great balan<*e-sheet of the 
struggle was struek, wlu'ii humanity earn*' to 
compute the atHual and prospective gains 
which it might set against its vast sum of 
suffering and devastation, t he benefits accrued 
and accruing to f^hiiia from the world M ar, and 
from its readjustment of the balance of pouer 
in the Far East, should form an important 
asset on the credit side. At the beginning of 
1914 the process of national disintegration, 
which first became clearly marked in China 
Vol. XIV.— Part 173. 


after her ilisastrous war with ilapau in 1894, 
had been greatly iw;ceh^rated by the disorders 
aiul internal diHseiisiiHis folh)wing upon the 
collapse of the Manchii dynasty in 1912. The 
nation had been I'xhausted by t he paroxysms 
of civil strife, brigandage and bloodshed, which 
resulted from the disafipcuirance of established 
authority and the relaxation of moral re- 
straints. country was threatened not 

oiJy by d(*moralization from within, but by 
forces of disintegration from without. Young 
China, as an eftective regi^niTating force in 
politic.s, }ia4i been tried in the balance and 
found MWiting. 'rhe hybrid radicalism of tlie 
Cantonese agitators led by Sun Yat-si^n ; the 
llagraut corruption of miwiy of tlio jirofessional 
politicians who liad ejected th<?mselvf*s to 
Parliament and to tlie provincial assemblies ; 
the complete absence of any constructive 
policy in the Kuo -min -tang or any other 
exponent of Young ( Jliina’s exotic Rf^|)ublican- 
i.sm all served to justify the eonclusion that 
nothing but tlu? ri\storation of a strong ceii- 
trali/ed (lovernmi‘nt and autoc*ratic i.oethods 
could save Cliina from bankruptcy and (jv^imtual 
partition. Th(' finaruJai condition of tlie 
country had bi'cn steadily going from bad to 
worse since the revolution of 1911 had dis- 
10caU>d the fiscal relations betwiN^n the pro* 
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\ inf-H*s and Peking, and let looser Jiordew uf at tlie hands of foreign (Uiancierti, whose loansi 

undiMciplinod troof)s to pr(\y upon product! vc' covered far-reaching schemed of peckcefiil 

industry of every kind. Kaeh |)r^)vincial penetration fatal to the economic independeiico 

authority had become a law unto itself, sup- of the country. 

pleiuenting its meagre revenues by all manner More* than once in the recent history of 

of desperai^^xpedients, seeking ruinous relief China the stars in their courses had fought to 
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Have the world’s oldest civilization from final 
disruption. It was so in 1904, when Japan 
disputed with Russia the possession of Man- 
churia and the Liaotung Peninsula ; it was so 
in the critical days of 1901, after the capture 
of Peking by the Armies of the Allies. In 
1914 the dangers which threatened China, both 
from within and Mathout, were sensibly 
diminished by the convulsion of war in Eiu*ope, 
and particularly by its efioct upon her financial 
and political stability. The new situation 
afforded good reason for hoping that much oi 
the sapping mole-work accomplished during the 
past decade by cosmopolitan finance directed 
from Berlin would be imdone when peace should 
lead to an international agreement amongst the 
Allies concerning Far Eastern affairs. It was 
evident that, once relieved of the German 
menace wliich had fettered the policy of 
the Entente in China and imposed upon tlie 
commercial Powers a renewal of the ** spheres of 
infiuonce ” ret/ i me (temporarily suspended after 
the Russo- Jy'ifianese war), the Anglo-Saxon 
race on both sides of the Atlantic and at the 
Antipodes would bo able to devote to Chinese 
affairs the attention they deserved, and, with the 
s . ipathetic cooperiition of .Japan, to give the 
Chinese .Go^^ernirn rit the moral and material 
support to sej^ its house in order and to 
insure it^ against instability in the future. 
First, the opening of the Panama Canal, 
tind now the ein(5rgence of the United States 
as a great military State, combined to 
make the future of China a matter of para- 
mount importance to the balance of power in 
the Pacific. The interests of the world’s 
peace and the progress of civilization would 
therefore necessitate insistence on the mainte- 
nance of the principles upon which the Anglo- 
.Tapanese Alliance was founded — ^the “ ojjen 
door of equal opportunities, the protection 
()f China’s territory against encroaclunent, 
and of her sovereign right as an independent 
State. Cliina’s’ friends were justified in be- 
lieving that the country had now a better 
prospect of establishing a stable and 
well-order(?d Government than at any time 
during the past decatle. At the same time 
much must tlepend, now and hereafter, 
upon the character of these rulers and the 
authority wliich they could command in the 
provinces. 

In the siunmer of 1914 China possessed in 
Yuan Shih-k’ai a ruler whoso statesmansliip and 
personal prestige jiistified the hope that, under 
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his firm guiding hand the authority of the 
Central Government might \ye effectively 
restored and law and order gradually evolved 
out of the chaotic conditions in the provinces. 
An orthodox Confucianist of the old school. 
Yuan Shih-k’ai had established uniler the 
Manchus a great reputation for dij^loinatic 
suppleness and energetic initiative, qualities 
wliich brought him (ionspicuously to the front 
as Viceroy of Cliihli after the d(*ath of Li Hung- 
chang in 11)01. He was a finn believer in 
benevolent despotism as the only possible 
form of gov'crnment for China as at present 
constituted ; a di*s|>otism likt^ that of his 
illustrious mistn^ss; the Empn^ss Dowager 
Tzh Hsi, which should be strong enough to 
check tlie activitic's of political agitators and 
other creators of disorder. At the outbreak of 
the revolution in 1911 he had stood firm and 
resisted, practically single -hapded. Young 
China’s Republican programme, optmly de- 
nouncing their theoricjs and exjxjriments in the 
art of government as bound to produce “ the 
instability of a rampant democracy, of dis- 
sension and partition.” His claims to leader- 
ship ami authority were recognizect at this 
crisis, not only by the Manchus, who recalled 
him hastily from retirement to supreme power, 
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but even by the revolutionaries themselves, 
who subsequently aeeepteii liiin as the first 
J’resiflent of the (Chinese Kepublie. In that 
eapiKiity Yuan Shili-k'^i adopted at the outset 
a policy ol‘ watchful waiting, slowly but surely 
gathering into his own hands the r<*ius of 
power, gradually eonsolidat ing his administra- 
tion at Peking and in the provinces by the 
appointment of officials pledged to support a 
policy of centralization. Hy the end <‘f 1913 
liaving secured the siiu'ws of war in the sha'^e 
of a foreign loan. Is* had shown his hand and, 
after easily defeating an armed insurrection of 
the Cantones(‘ faction, had announced his 
intention of g<»vcrning the country without 
int(*rf<*rencc and in accordance xsith ancient 
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tradition. He procet'dr^l therefore*, a la Cnun- 
wj"ll, to put an end to the siirry farce of Par- 
liamentary (Jovcrnment by abolishing the 
Kuo-min-tang (Hadical) party and n^plaeing 
^"oung Phina's provisional constitution by an 
administrat ivc^ conference solectod by himself. 
^Vhile continuing to render lip service to the 
broad primdples of n 'present ative gov'ernment, 
lie assumed in fact all the prerogatives of an 
autocrat ic dictator, ruling China as Porfirio Diaz 
ruhsl Mexico, with an iron hand eouc4>aled 
under the vtdvet glove of oriental stHteeraft.' 
In April, 1914, he framed a new Constitution, 
by which all administrative authority wiis 


concentrated in his own person, together with 
absohite control of the Army, the Navy and 
the Treasury. In June he greatly strengthened 
his control over the provinces by separating 
the civil from the military t^dministratiorx and 
by appointing liis own nominees as military 
gov^erriors, controlled by the Ministry of M ar. 
Finally, with a clear recognition of the vital 
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importance of rc-cstablisiiing the. national 
finances on a sound basis, he endeavoured to 
restoHi th(^ financial relations between Peking 
and the provinces and to re-organi/e the fiscal 
jMhniiiistration of the country. .Much of the 
old medieval machiiK'ry was .s(*rapped, nu'ii of 
liis own choosing wen* set to work along new' 
lines ; his lieutenants at the |)ro\’in(‘ial capitals 
were brought to recognize the nece.ssity' for 
providing from the country’s internal ri'sources 
n*venue sufficient to meet its obligations witli- 
out recourse to foreign loans. In this matter 
the war in Europe^ came as a blessing in dis- 
gui-e, in that it suspended the activities of ilie 
cosmopolitan financier, and wdth tlieni the 
t(*mptation to pay old debts by incurring new 
ones. Dut most im|)ortant amongst the Pre- 
sidiMit Dictator’s schtunes of financial reform 
w’(*re those which he promoted under the abb* 
direction of Sir Hichanl Dane, in the drastic 
reorganizatioi\ of the Salt Gabelle, reforms which 
produced ainazing results and greatly improved 
the stability of the Central (iovernment 's 
financial position. 

Yuan Shih-k’ai’s subsequent att(uu|)t to 
restore the monarchical system of government 
in his ow'ii person merely e.arried his opc'nly 
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avowed principles to their logical conclusion. 
Neither by his actions nor by his utterances 
had ho ever definitely abandoned those prin- 
ciples or modified liis profound distrust <>f 
“ changes which run counter to immemorial 
custom.*’ Had the .question of the monarchy 
l>een solved along the lines of classical tradition, 
as a matter of internal politics, it can hardly 
be doubted that Yiiaix as Emperor would have 
succeeded in establishing his effective authority 
to the general satisfaction and beiwfit of the' 
Chinese people. In the suTuiuer of 1914 it had 
become abundantly ch^ar that his policy as 
President was delibc^rately intended to bring 
about the restoralion of the Dragon Throne 
as the centre of the social striK'ture prescrilKxl 
by the Confucian systein. By his decision to 
perfonn the Imj.orial sacrifice at th(? Tc^nple 
of Hea’ . n, he had virtually proclaimed him- 
self, as The Times (*orresj)ondent at Bekiiig 
observed, “ an autocratic ruler, responsible not 
to the nation, but to the Almighty alom*.'* 
Apart from the pposition of the Kuo-min- 
tang faction led by 8un Yat-sen — nationally 
speaking not so irjiportant a factor in tJv 
situation as some foreign obs<Tvors were led to 
believe — evt^ryiliing pointed to the probabilit> 
that the natiof, if left to itself, would have 
welcomed the re.sl orat ion of the monarchy, . 
if only because t he masses had come to asso- 
ciate the Republican doctrifie with bloodshed 
and brigandage, and wvrv wriiry of bt^ing 
looted in the name of liberty. The ruling 
class, 4he mandarin hierarchy, w'ere always 
instinctively in sympathy with the restoration 
of the monarc’hical form of government. 

But tlu* question was not destined to lie 
settled as a matter of internal politics, 'rhe 
plans of Yuan Shih-k’ai and his supporters 
failed to nsalize the danger of for<M’gn inter- 
vention and particularly the interest evoked 
in Japan by any important change in China’s 
affairs. The President’s methods and man- 
dates during the year precerling his acceptance 
of th*' Throne afforded striking proof of his 
profound knowledge of his countrymen, but they 
revealed also his inability to apf)reciate the 
international .situati on. 

The movement for the restoration of the 
monarchy, organizini by the Chou-An-hiii 
Society, began to assume a definite form a 
year after the outbreak of war in Europe, in 
August, 1915. It failed conspicuously to take 
into account the significance of the demands 
W’hich Japan had addres-sed to China, in .settle- 


ment of her outstanding claims, after the 
expulsion of the GormaiLs from Kiao-Chao. 
These demands, submitted to the Chinese 
Government in the form of a Protocol by Mr. 
Hioki on January 18, 1915, were unmistakably 
of a nature to emphasize^ the special rights and 
materia] interests claimed by Japan as the 
result of her victories. As The Times observed, 
it w'as obvious to ev'eryborly, except, perhaps, 
to the Chine.so statesmen, that Japan would 
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probably make us(^ of her opportunity to obtain 
some dc'fiiutc .settlement of her many outstand- 
ing elaims against her neiglibcnir.” It is not 
neees.sapy, for the puriM)ses of the pn;serit 
narrative, to refapit ulatc th<%s<* claims or to 
reenniii the subsequent negotiations w hieJi took 
place at Peking between January and May. It 
was recognized in Ihigland that c(Ttain of the 
contingent ” and qiu'Kiionahlo demands put 
forward (which were not commiiiiicatcd to t ho 
Allied PowfTs) were inspired by the exigenc*ies 
of the internal political situation in Japan, 
'fhe Okuma*Goveniment had been defeated in 
the Chamber and a general ekiction was 
impending, in wdiieh tho Governuu^nt had p<*r- 
forc»e to reckon with a strong popular demand 
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for rt siroiigor “ forward ” policy in China. 
After four months of tedious negotiations at 
Peking (in which Ct^rinan intrigue played its 
usual unblushing role by means of a systematic 
propaganda of faiseliood in the Chinese Press) 
th(^ Japant'se (iJov(^rnmcTnt presenttnl an ulti- 
matum to China (May 6) in which the “ con- 
tingent ” deniaruls abov^e mentioned were 
withdrawn and reserved for future discussion. 
Count Okiima’s party ha<l won the elections 
in March, but popular feeling was still strongly 
<*xpressed on the subject of China, and* the 
<j!ov^eriiniont was being charged with v»icillatiou 
and urge<l to employ its military forces to back 
its demands. On April 2 Count Okuina iiad 
taken occa>iion, tlu*ough Reuter’s correspondent, 
to declare that Japan’s position and policy in 
her negotiations with China had been deliber- 
ately misrepresenUHl, esfjecially in America, as 
the result of false state? nents spread broadcast 
by Oemian agt^nts. 

Th(» attitude of Yuan Shih-k’ai throughout 
these negotiations was ^friendly but evasive ; 
ill refusing the greater part of the Japanese 
claims, he took his stand on the ground that it 


was not possible for the Chincjse (lovornment 
to concede any demands calculated to impair 
Cliina’s sovereignty or the Troi\ty rights of 
otlier Powers, an attitude which effectively 
barred discussion on many of the subject s undt^r 
discussion. He had also stipulated from the 
outset that. Kiao-Chao should be completely 
restored to China and that (’hina should be 
represented in the general peaei^ negotiations 
after the war. In declining the finally modified 
demands of the Japanese Government on May 3 
the Cliinose Foreign Office expressed itself in a 
distinctly uneonciliatory manner, revealing 
most inopportunely the traditional mandarin 
arrogance and contempt for Japan’s claims to 
be treated os a great Power. In this attitude 
it was encouraged, nf> doubt, by Count 
Ok Ulna’s public declaration of pacific and 
reasonable intentions. Wlien confronted with 
a 48-hour ultimatum, however, Yuan Shih-k’ai 
' and his advisers made the usual virtue of 
necessity and promptly yielded. By the terms 
of the settlement thus effected, Japan regu- 
larized and consolidated her position in Shan- 
tung (in succession to the Germans), in South 
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Manchuria, Eastern Inner Mongolia, and on the 
coast of Fukhien province. 

The unpublished “ contingent ’* dctnands, 
which meanwhile had formed the subject of 
“ conversations ’* between Japan and her 
.^lies, and which the wisdom of the Elder 
Statesmen eventually saw fit to postpone to a 
more convenient season, were not easy to recon- 
cile with the assurance voluntarily communi- 
cated by Count Okuma’s Government to the 
State Department in Washington at the begin- 
ning of the negotiations. As The Tiniee 
observed : — 

Deinuiuls that China should pun-liasc from Japan 
more than half of any mtinitioiis of war sho iiiiKht 
or, in the altornativo, that she should porinil- .Japan to 
Gstahlish an arsenal in China to ho workod jointly hy 
the two Stfttos, that tlie polioo in parts of the Chiiioso 
Empire shouht bo jointly tulininislorod by them, that 
Japanoso advisers should be employed in political, 
financial, and military affairs, and that Japan should 
have the ri^ht to own land in flu* interior tor certain 
purposes, wore (MU*t airily liable to misconstruction, and 
might rewlily have opened the door to ilangerous con- 
troversies irl the future. Rights of the Uirul require 
to bo strictly <fcfined, if they ar<* not to interfere With the 
political indepondonec or the territorial integrify of the 
Slate to which tlujy ftpply, or with the policy of the Ofieii 
iloor whioli Japan has advocated in common with 
England, the Unifed States, aiul other Powers. 

Yuan Shih-k’ai’s diplomacy had brought 
him thus far fairly successfully through v. 


flifiiciilt situation ; but his usual astuteness was 
lacking when he failed to draw from these 
negotiations the obvious conclusion that, in 
the matter of his j)ersonal, ambitions to found 
a new dynasty, he would have to reckon 
seriously with th.e Japanese Government. Ho 
htwl never been persona grata in Japan since the 
days when, as Li Hung Chang’s lieutenant and 
Resident in Corea, ho had opposed Japanese 
policy and supportofl that of Russia ; he might 
well*? have forescnin that the (Jovernment at 
Tokio woulil diseourage any attempt on his 
part to ostal)lish liimscif upon the throne of 
China. Ho was certainly not without warning 
on this score. Oiu' of the ablest and most 
influential writers in China, the famous scholar 
Liang Ch’i-ch’iiQ, wlio had served as Minister 
of Justice in Yuan’s first Cabinet during the 
crisis of 1911, and hatl then strongly supported 
Die maintenanco of the Monarchy, together 
with a constitutional form of govf'rnmcnt, 
retired from the State Council in August, 1915, 
and openly denounced the monarchicid move- 
tnent on broaJ jirinciplos of national policy. 
In September ho published his opinions oti the 
subject in a scries of articles in the Pekinq 
Gazette. His ohj(*ctions to Yuan’s acci'ssion 
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to the Throne were based partly on grounds of 
classical orthodoxy aiul partly on recognition 
of (he certainty of .lap'an's intervention. 
Regarding the matter from the point of view 
of liistorical f)recedents, ev'cr dear to the mind 
of the literati, he t>bserved that p\iblie opinion 
would uiuloubtedly support (he I^resident’s 
accession to th(> Throne “ if he had first 
defeated a foreign foe in a deieisive battle.” 
There being no immediate prospect of this 
solution, he laid stress on the fact that ‘•full 
reeogni(ion <^>f (he monarchy was not likely to 
b(* a(*eorded to (-hina by certain I’owers until 
aft(?r the l*cace ( *orifer(Mi(*e of Kurope has 
eoneludcHl its busim>ss.” Referring s|)e(‘ifieally 
to .Japan, he observc'd that ” tlu' country which 
has the Iou(U*st voice in our affairs is that whieli 
lies close to our elbow,” and predicted that “ if 
this country lias occi%sion to consider the 
cpiestion of recognition, it will also have occasion 
t(» interfere. Kven a little child,” he con- 
cluded, “ can foresee that .Japan will not recog- 
niz<^ the new (lovernment without (h^manding 
the concession of further privileges, which 
( •hina dare not refuse.” Yuan Sliih-k’ai was 
undoubUMlIy iiiit)ressed by the views of this 
famous writer. He re(;ogniy^ed their far-reach- 
ing influence, and made e\ery effort to enlist 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s support and to persua<le him 
to speak smooth things ; but in vain. 

Tn October the State Council made a show 
of constitutional procedure by referring the 
question of the monarchy to a vote of (he 


provinces, or rather to a number of indi- 
viduals selected by the President and his 
supporters to represent therii. In due course, 
on October 30, the expected happened. Tho 
.Japanese Minister at Peking, accompanied by 
his British and Russian colleagues, called at 
tlie Chineses Foreign Office and offered friendly 
advice on behalf of his Oovernment against 
the restoratioji of the monarchical system. 
He pointed out that while Kuropt? was at war 
it would be dangerous for China to make 
changes likely to create internal dissensions ; 
for this reason his ({overnment respectfully 
advise<l the Pre^sident temporarily (o postpone 
the projected change. The Fcjireign Minister 
replied that the Chinese OoN^ernment hatl ncy 
reason to an(i<*ipate serious op|)osition in the 
provinces, and that, having referred tho 
question to the decision of the people, (hey 
must abide by the issue, whatever it might l)e. 
The issue, of which there nev"(T was any doubt, 
was a practically unanimous ” vote ” in 
favour of Yuan’s accesdon (November 5). 
Yuan Shih-k’ai’s attitude^ at this juncture 
plainly intimated his conviction that the 
danger of foreign intervention in China’s 
domestic affeirs would not be increjised or 
diminished by any (change in the form of the 
Covernment. He believed, indeed, that the 
prc-occuj'ation of the European Powers in the 
war had greatly lessened tho chance of such 
intervention, and he evidently under-estimate<l 
the risk of serious opposition being organize<( 
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YUAN SHIH-K’AI (IN CENTRE) AND HIS SUPPORTERS: 

Taken at the Wai-wu-pu after the ceremony of the mau|uration of Yuan Shih*k’ai at president. 
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agftiiiHt liiiii in Chinn. As rognrcls Japan, lie 
appears to have thought tliat active interven- 
tion from that quarter would strengthen his 
hands and gain for him the support of patriot i<‘ 
opinion. e\en amongst the Young China revo- 
lutionaries. In deference to further represen- 
tations from the Japanese Ministc^r and his 
colleagues, he directed the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to state that the Government was in a 
position to deal with opposition in China, but 
that it must depend on the good ollices of 
foreign Governments to control revolutionaries 
<lomiciled outside its jurisdiction — an un- 
mistakable reference to the support given in 
Japan to Sun. Yat-sen, iruarig Hsing, and 
other political agitators. (Here again. Yuan’s 
courage was greater than his wisdom : for his 
experience during the revolution of 1911 and 
on many other occasions should have reminded 
him that revolutions in China are rather it 
matter of money than of political ideals, and 
that a handful of energetic miui with dollars 
could g(‘t the rabble army of any prov’ince 
to move in any and every direction.) On 
November 9 the Chinese Government, whiles 
adhering to its intentions, announced tliat no 
change in the system of government would 
take place before the New Year. 

On December 6 came the first iniitterings of 
the storm which eventually put an end to 
Yuan Shih-k’ai and all his amV^itions. A 
Government cruiser lying off the Arsenal at 


Shanghai was seized by a party of *10 revolu- 
tionaries, chi(‘fly naval stud<*nts ; but the 
affair was ]jurely local, and the suhseipM^nt 
proceedings on both sidi*s savouri'd of opi^ra 
boufYe. Thereupon the State Council nu^mo- 
rialized the Fr<‘sident to put an end to the 
prevalent uncertainty ami unrest by pro- 
claiming himself Emperor without furl her delay. 
After the customary faci'-saving protestal ions 
of unwMirthiness, Yuan Shih-k’ai complied, 
and on the 12th of lk*c(‘mber the monarchy 
w’as proclaimed. The coronation ceremony 
was fixed for February 9. 13ut it w'as not to Ix^ 
Within a week after the issue of the mandate 
announcing Yuan’s ai'cession came rumours of 
a .serious insurrection brewing in the far- 
western province of Yunnan, organized and le<l 
by Tsai Ao, a military ollicial (*ducated in 
Japan, whom Yuan had appoint'd to the 
military governorship of tht> provinci' after the 
revolution. On December 27 the revolutionary 
leaders and gciutry of Yiinnan declared the 
independence^ of their province, in ojiposition 
to the monarchy, and Tsai /^o dispatched a 
rabble army, estimated at 30,009 men, against 
the Imperial fonx's w'hich had been hurriedly 
sent to Szechuan. Despite initial successes 
gained by the Government, th(' insurrectionary 
movement spread rapidly : it w^as bound to 
do so *in view^ of tlie tact that in nearly evt^ry 
province there were bodies of unpaid aiifl un- 
disciplined troofis, under gf^nerals of doubtful 
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loyally, eager for opportimilieft of looting. By 
the end of January t he provinces of Kueichou 
and Kwangsi had renounced their allegiance. 
Yinin’s star was now visibly declining, and liis 
supporters, following inirnernorial custom, were 
des('rting him. Whcm his right-hand man, 
Feng KuO'Chang, the Coniinander-in-Chief at 
Nanking, declined to support him, and bodies 
of the Imperial troops began to make common 
cause with the rebels, his friends at the capital 
persuaded him to issue an oflicial annoimce- 
inent (January 22) that th(^ establishment of 
the monarchy would be indefinitely postponed. 
But the step came too late. In China nothing 
fails like failure, and Yuan, as aspirant Em- 
peror, could never hope to command frotn the 
litemii the same kind of blind loyalty wliich 
the best typo of classical Confucianists displayed 
for the Manchu dynasty, even in its decline. 


By the end of March the tide of ill-fortune 
was running so strongly agaiii iit him that his 
few remaining friends urged him to abdicate 
tho Presidency and retire into [irivate life. A 
month latter tho provinces of Kuangtung and 
Kiangsi had joined tho hue and cry ; Yuan 
was denounced as a traitor and a usurper by 
the represontative.s of tho same provinces 
wliich had urged him to ascend the Throne six 
montlis before. The remnants of liis army 
were isolated and helpless in far-off Szechuan, 
the provincial Treasuries had suspended all 
remittances to Poking, and liis act of reiiimcia- 
tion had merely served to intensify the vindic- 
tive feelings and personal ambitions of liis 
adversaries. His position was clearly im- 
possible ; even amidst his own protog»^s of 
tho Court faction there were few to do reverence 
to tho Strong Man who had foiled. On 
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April 22, hoping still to retrieve something of 
the desperate situation. Yuan agreed to sur- 
render all civil authority to the Cabinet, recon- 
structed under the Premiership of Tuan Chi-jui, 
who came to the front Ftt this juncture. Tuan, 
of whom more will bo heard, was Yuan’s 
Minister of War in 1913, when ho had dispki.yed 
much energy and ability in defeating the 
abortive “ campaign to punish Yuan,” launched 
by Sun Yat-sen and his revolutionary friends. 
Despite his conservative and monarchical 
tendencies, he was popular with the leaders of 
the southern faction ; *vn able diplomatist, and 
credited , by liis friends with unusual nimble- 
ness of opinion in politics. Upon his accession 
to tlie premiership, his Cabinet proceeded to 
placate the southern party by aiuxouncing its 
intention of re-establishing Parliamentary 
Government at an early date. Meanwhile the 
southern Kuo-min-tang leaders had proclaimed 
Li Yuan-huixg, the Vice-President of the 
Kepublic, as President, and ha I constituted 
themselves into a new Provisional Govern- 
ment at Canton, without reference to Peking. 
What would have been the ultimate hvt-o of 
Yuan Shih-k*ai under these conditions none 
can say ; he solved all such problems by 
dying on June 5. The medical men who at- 
tended him* ascribed liis death to kidney 
trouble and nervous prostration ; the man in 
the street at Peking said, with equal truth, 
that he died of ” eating bitterness ” and loss 
of face. Ofhcialdorn at Peking appaased its 
conscience, and possibly pIiK^ated the soul of 
the departed, by a State funeral on a most 
imposing scale. 

Yuan Shih-k*ai having passed to his rest, 
Li Yuan-hung became President of the Clunese 
Republic, with Tuan Chi-jui as Premier. The 
country, or, rather, the vernacular Press, 
expressed great relief at the change und con- 
fidence in the early establishment of law and 
order under the beneficent direction of a 
constitutional Government. But if ever, when 
in disgrace with fortvme. Yuan may have hacl 
misgivings as to the wisdom and; patriotism of 
his own policy, his august shade had not to 
\niit over long by the Yellow Springs of Itades 
to see them justified, and his words fulfilled con- 
cerning the need for benevolent despotism and 
the evils of government under a ” rafnpant 
democracy.”* The late Dictator had not been 
dead a mouth before it became apparent at 
Peking that only a strong hand of absolute 
authority could hope to impose a stable govern- 


ment upon the conflicting policies and ambitions 
of the semi -independent military chieftains and 
amateur politicians who now aspired to rule 
the country. Many e.Kperionced observers had 
foreseen that the substitutfoti of the Dictator’s 
rule for that of a number of jealous provincial 
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governors would mean chaos, and they wen) 
right. 

The passing of Yuan left the central Govern- 
ment’s finances in a parlous stato and the 
administration completely disorgani/^ed. A 
month before his death the Government banks 
at Poking had suspended specie payments and 
the military leaders ’ wore fiercely clamourin'^ 
for money. Tuimi Chi-jui and the new Cabinet 
forintnl at the oml of June, containing repnv 
sentatives of tdl |>arties, hoped to restore th • 
fiscal miKjhinery by c*onveniug the Parliament 
of 1013 for August I and by other measure?-! 
calculated to conciliate the Kuo-min-tang 
leaders. The . Cantonese section, howeveiv 
showed no signs of willingness to cooperate 
with the now Govoramont. On July 8 Admiral 
Li Tiiig-lisin published a ina»iifoHto at Shanghai, 
in which he declared that the Navy was iletor- 
mined to prevent the domi ruction of the country 
by the militarists and monarchists who still 
controlled the administration ; behind the 

173-^3 
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Navy was Tang Shao-yi, w'ho had been a 
Htauiieh moimrehiHt uudcT tho Mariehiis and one 
of Yuan Sliih-k’ai’s ablest licMitouants in the 
Chihli Viceroy alty, but now a leader of Young 
Cliina irreeoneilablo! Tang Shao-yi and h»‘s 
friends demand'll the iinmediato revival of 
provisional Constitution (Irawn up by the 
Kepubliean I(>ad(Ts at Nanking in 1911. Tiiaii 
Chi-jiii endeavoured .to win over tliis very able 
but fractious ofilieial by making liim Minister 
for Foreign Affairs in the new Cabinet, J)iit 
Tang de<!liiU)d the lionour. 'rhc proceedings at 
the re-opening of Parliament on August 1 
showed clearly that the op|)Osition of the 
Kuo-miji-tang to Peking had not ended with 
the monarcliy, but tliat it would continue to be 
actively organized against the military j^arty 
and its leader, the Premi(?r Tuan Chi-jui. The 
inilitar 3 ’- governors, on their side, who a(*tually 
dominated the situation, were willing to giv'O 
the Parliamentarians an opportunity of justify- 
ing their politi(?al ('xister>ee, but they were 
frankly sc(*ptical as to the utility of an institu- 
tion wliich in the past had confined its con- 
structive stat-(^sinans}up to voting £()()() a year 
to each of its numilxTs. From the outset it 
was clear t hat the life of the resuscitated Parlia- 
ment would d<*pend upon t he good pleasure of 
the military governors and u|)on funds being 
made available for tht) gcMierous maintenance of 
their irmies. 

For the remainder of the ^'car the financial 
[iroblem continued to be s(?rious, though some- 
what relievoil by the increasingly satisfactory 
results of the Salt Oabelle under Sir Richard 
Dane. In the spring of 1917 tne (juestion of 
China’s <*nteriMg the war on tlie side of the 
Allies came to be seriously considered by the 
(Chinese Cabinet. Tiiafi (Uii-jui had for some 
time |)ast b3en in favour of this cours(% because 
he reialized that it would not only improve 
China’s political position, and entitle her lo 
a voice in the ultimate settlement of Far 
Kastern affairs, but that it would greatly 
alhn^iafe the country’s financial situation. 
VVdien, th<3refore, at the b<'ginning of February, 
the U.S. Minister at Peking invited the Chinese 
(h)vernment t<^ follow the example of the 
ITnited States by formally protesting against 
the illegality and barbarism of Cermany’s 
submarine campaign, and by severing dijilo- 
matic relations, the seed fell upon ground well 
prepared. On February 9 the Chinese? Covern- 
ment replied to the German Note announcing 
the \mlin\ited submar’ne campa*gn, by an 


energetic protest and an intimation that if the 
protest were disregarded diplomatic relations 
would be broken off. But Tuan Chi-jui and his 
friends were not to hav'e tlieir undisputed way 
in this matter. As usual, the question became 
rapidly involved in a network of internal 
politics, in which German intrigue played no 
inconsid(?rablo part and Gorman money secured 
the support of a considerable faction. The 
result, as usual, was a ministerial crisis, in 
which the President’s and the J*remior’s views 
came into sharp conflict. Tuan Chi-jui’s 
supporters, all for immediate and energetic 
action, were opposed by the President on tlie 
ground that Die matter was one for the decision 
of Parliament ; their action was fiercely attacked 
and tho'r motives impugned by the German- 
subsidized Press. At the outset their position 
was somewhat weakened by the delay which 
took place in the severance of relations betw(x?n 
the Unit(>d States and Germany, and by the 
failure of the Allies to convey any collective 
intimation to ( Uiina tliat her intervention in the 
war would be welcome. This deficiency was 
remedied, however, on February 28, when, the 
Allied Ministers at Peking pn?sented a memo- 
randum to the Chinese Governm(?nt expressing 
sympathy with its action in regard to (Germany 
and promising, in the event of diplomatic 
relations being severed, to consider favourably 
the suspension of the Boxer indemnity pay- 
ments and a revision of Uie Cliinesi^ Customs 
tariff. Germany,, on her side, was sjiending 
money freel^^ at several military headquarters 
and had offer(?d to wipe out several outstanding 
financial claims against China, in the hofie of 
avoiding a rupture, Tuan’s (-abinet, after 
referring the matter to the political holders at 
Peking and in the provinces, decided on March 2 
to sever relations with Germany and to instruct 
the provincial authorities accordingly. Presi- 
dent Li Yuan- hung, however, declined to sign 
these instructions, whereupon Tuan Chi-jui 
resigned. But the majority of Parliament and 
m-ai'ly all the leading politicians were against 
the l^resident ; Tuan could also count upon 
the energetic support of the military gov(?r- 
nors. After' tw(?nty-four hours’ reflection the 
President gave way, whereupon ''ruan withdrew 
his resignation, and proceeded to lay th(' facts 
of the situation before a meeting of representa- 
tives of both Houses of Parliament. On 
March 1 1 Parliament voted for the severance of 
relations with Germaixy. They were severed on 
the 14th, and on the same date the Gorman 
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ships at Shanghai and Amoy were seized by the 
Chinese authorities. 

So far so good. But neither China nor the 
Aliios could hope to derive advantages from the 
steps thus taken commensiirate with their 
importance unless and until they were carried 
to their logical conclusion by a declaration of 
war against the Central Powers. Looking back 
on what occurred at Peking during the live 
months which ela|>sed before this declaration 


abhorrence The Chinese people are accus- 
tomed, as the result of the many invasions and 
rebellions that have rava^d their country, to 
the savageries of bandit warfare, to the looting 
of cities and the slaughter of unoffending 
citizens, but their history contains no record 
of cold-blooded l)arbarism to equal the de- 
liberate policy of ruthless warfare upon civilians 
initiated by the ruh>rs of (Serinany. Kvon more 
than by the, sinking of ucutral merchant ships. 



THE MAIN STREET OF SHANGHAI. 


was made, it is evident that at no time -was 
there ever any serious difference of opinion 
among the various political and military 
factions as to the advisability of China throwing 
in her lot with the Powers fighting for the ideals 
and institutions of civilized humanity against 
Germany’s ruthless barbarism. Differences of 
interests there undoubtedly wore, and fact ional 
jealousies that bt^eame actually intensified by 
the prospect of a central Government at 
Peking relieved of its most pressing financial 
burdens ; but never any vital differences of 
principles or national policy. Despite the 
activity of German propaganrla, educated 
opinion tliroughout China had slowly but surely 
come to appreciate the inherent brutality of 
German kultur and to regard its results with 


the Chinese were impressed by the Germans* 
violations of international law in Belgium, by 
their wholesale deportation of defeiuM‘less 
Belgians into captivity and foreiMl labour ; 
but all their luunane and religious instincts 
were particularly outragcnl by the liorrible 
callousness of the Germans in their trcatiiuuit 
of their dead. 

The Chinese Cabinet’s war policy wax f hero- 
fore approved in principle by Parliamc*nt. arul 
generally <^ndorsed throughout the country, at 
the end of March. A conference of military 
leaders held at Peking on April 2() voted for 
an immediate declaration of war ; six days 
later the Cabinet pass<?d a unanimous resolu- 
tion to the same effect. On May 10 the matter 
was brought up for debate in the Lower House 
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Viceroy of Manchuria under the Manchus. 

A Monarchist Elder Statesman/’ 

of Pttrliarnent ; the result showed elearly that 
while thon^ was no genuine opposition to the 
war, the rarliaineutarians, with the Presit lent 
behind them, were determined to treat the 
question as an opportunity for an attack upon 
'ruan Chi-jui and the military party. How 
far German threats and bribes were factors in 
tills determination remains necessarily a matter 


for conjecture, but both undoubtedly carried a 
certain amount of weight with the opposition 
On May 19 a resolution was adopted by Parlia- 
ment declaring that, while not opposed to the 
entry of China into the war, the House would 
refuse to consider the question until the Cabinet 
had been reconstructed. In other words, the 
situation was to be determined, not by, the 
merits of the national policy proposed, but by 
gratifying the envy and jealousy of politicians. 
All parties recognized quite clearly the - moral 
and material advantages which the Chinos<^ 
(Jovorrunont might expect to gain by declaring 
war on the (Antral Powers (the abolition of 
indemnity and loan interest payments to 
Germany alone represented a sum of £f),0()() a 
day), but the opposition headed by the Kuo- 
in in-tang was not disposed to see those advan- 
tages secured by Tuan Chi-jui and the military 
governors without a struggle. 

The struggle accordingly took places. It 
involved in its three months’ course the dis- 
missal of Parliament by order of the rnilittwy 
governors, the lo^ignation of th<» President, 
and finally an abortive restoration of the Man- 
edm dynasty and a comic-opera battle between 
Kepublican-Mojwcliists and Monarchist-Re- 
publicM^ns around the Forbiddt^n City. Following 
immediately upon Piwliament’s demand for a 
reconstruction of the Cabinet, the President 
decided u[)on a new trial of strength with his 
masterful Premier. He proceeded to recon- 
struct the ( -abiuet by obtaining th(^ resignation 
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or by the dismissal of all its members except 
Tuan himself. But the Cabinet, thus reduced 
to one, adhered firmly to its position and de- 
clined to renounce its policy ; it urged the 
President to dissolve Parliament, plainly hint- 
iiig that the military governors, determined on 
the declaration of war, had no intention of 
leaving Peking until he had done so. On 
May 23 President Li (apparently supported by 
a section of the military party) took his courage 
in both hands and dismissed the Premier. 
Tuan announced his intention to defy the 
mandate, and proceeded to confer with his 
friends at Tientsin. A week lat(?r the military 
governors of several provinces north of the 
Yangtsze declared their independence of the 
Central Oovernment, Tht^ attitude of Vice- 
President Feng Kuo-Chang at this juncture 
was, as usual, one of benevolent neutrality, and 
the solution of the crisis seemed therefore to 
r(«t with General Oharxg Hsiin, the genial 
swashbuckler of Shantung, who had made a 
name for himself as a military Vicar of Bray 
under the Manchus and during the revolution. 
In the south Sun Yat-sen, Tang Shao-yi ai%d 
other Kuo-min-tang loaders were loudly de- 
nouncing Tuan and his supporters as exponents 
of militarism, and calling on all patriots to 
rally to the •defence of Parliament and the 
people’s liberties. Their voice was the voice 
of Young China, but too often there was reason 
to believe that- the unseen hand was the hand 
of Potsdam. 

"I’he military governors, after accusing the 
President and Parliament of trying to destroy 
the rosponsiblo Cabinet system, cut short 
further argument about constitutional prin- 
ciples by nominating a Provisional Govern- 
ment of their own at Tientsin, with Hsii Shih- 
chang (an amiable septuagenarian, ex-guardian 
of the Manchu heir-apparent) cast for the 
dummy rcMe of Dictator. The President’s 
position liad now become diilicult and dangerous. 
Genc^ral Nieh, Military Governor of Anhui, 
dehned it succinctly by stating t hat he would 
be allowed to retain oilice only on condition 
of submitting to the military party and dis- 
solving Parliament. Ho added, with curious 
frankness, that if General Chang Hsiin went to 
Peking it would not bo to make peace between 
President and Premier, but to restore the 
Manchus. On Jime 12 Chang Hsun arrived at 
the capital, preceded by a “ bodyguard ” of 
several thousand men. He came ostensibly 
as mediator, but it was observed that his troops 


procotnled to occupy the Fongt-ai railway 
junction and other strategic points. His 
mediation proved rapidly effective ; on the day 
after his arrival, the President dissolved Porlia- 
ment by mandate. • 

No sooner had Chang Hsiin emerged as the 



GENKRAL TUAN CHI-JUI, 

Premier and Leader of the Pciyanif 
party. 

contra! tigun^ on the st tvgr \ ban there wore 
signs of trouble and dissension l)<'t.\Y(*on him and 
c<Ttauu of his colleaguJ?s in tho mililary party. 
At this juncture, the quest ion of declaring war 
tigainst Germany was temporarily r(*Iegated by 
common consent to backgroinul of practical 
politics; public att(*ntioii became compldi'ly 
engrossed in the clash of pc^rsonal ambitions 
at Peking. Tuan Cbi-jui r(Mnainc‘«l at. Tientsin 
watching events ; a n<^w Premier )»a<l IxHJuebMacd 
by Parliament (Li (.’bing-hsi, a smi of Li Hung- 
Chang), *l^ut he had so far deelined to assume 
office, and swrned rather disposed to sup[>ort 
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tho ftodoii of tho sect ion of the military party 
vvhirh ch^inantled tlio reinstatnnent of Tuan. 
Tlio loaders of tho Kiio-inin-tang in tlio tlissolved 
ParlianuMit liad mado Jiasto to leave for tlie 
south, wIhto ttie Press was priM'laiming an 
irr(‘parabl(' brc'aeh with the nortli, and tho 
navy, manned ehiefly by southerners, made no 
secret of its intention to oppose Peking and 
the military governors. 





GENERAL CHANG HSUN. 

Leader of the abortive restoration of the Manchu 
dynasty. 

'^rhis tangled situation was rendered still more 
complicated, and tho President’s anti-war 
policy temporarily strengthened, by a Note 
handed to the Chinese Government by tho 
American Minister at Peking on June 6, in 
which the United States Government ileplored 
the growth of internal dissensions in Cliina and 
intimated that the restoration of national 
unity and a stable administration was (‘ven 
more important than the declaration of war 
by (Juna against Cilermany. J’his advice was 
morally justifit'd, no doubt, by the facts of tin' 
situation ; neyertheless, it harl several obvi- 
ously w«‘ak points which made it politically 
unsound. In the first, |>lace, it conflicted 
sharply with the advi<;e tendered from Washing- 
ton only two months l)efor<*. ; in the second, it 
was calculated (as a Riniter nx^ssage from Tokyo 
promptly observed) to accentuate tho existing 
party strife at Peking, for the reason that the 


President’s faction would naturally regard it as 
an intimation that the U.S. Government was 
oppo.sed to the policy of Premier Ikian and 
liis adherents. A considerable section of 
public opinion in Japan regarded this Note as 
unjustifiable under the cireiunstances and 
likely to do more harm than good. The fact 
that since his accession to power as Premier 
Tuan Chi -j id’s policy had been framed and 
carried out in close, touch with Japan was a 
factor in the situation that could not be ignored ; 
it was, indeed, Young China’s cJiief political 
reason for denouncing him and his military 
supporters. Kverything justifies the assump- 
tion that Tuan’s policy in this matter was 
largely duo to his intelligent observation of tho 
causes that had contributed to the downfall 
of Yuan Shih-k’ai, and to the prudent advice 
of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao ; to recognition, in fact, 
of Japan’s predonduant position in the Far 
lOast and of her material interests in China. 
Sun Yat-sen and Ids friends of the Kuo-min- 
tang had frequently recognised that position 
and those interests, when it suited them to do 
so, in the past, and most notably when they 
sought and obtained material assistance from 
Japan in the revolution of 1911. This, how- 
ever, did not pnwent them now from denouncing 
Tuan (yhi-jui as a tool of tho Government at 
n’okyo and accusing him of having made a 
secret agreement prejudicial to China with 
Japan, iw the price of her support for the 
military -monarchist party. 

The “ mediat ion ” of General Chang Hsiin, 
as (?v'(‘nts proved, was not intended to promote 
eitlii'r the policy of thi^ Pri^sident or I hat of the 
Prt^mier. 'I’here was German money behind 
him, it is true, and luvl his coup de main been 
succe.ssful there would have been little prospect 
of China’s joining the Allies ; but his immediate 
object was the restoration of the Manchu 
<lynasty in the form of a Regency adminis- 
b red by himself as Viceroy of Cldlili. During 
tlie 18 days tliat elapsed between tho 
arrival of his adv'aneed guard at tho Temple 
of Heaven and his proelamation of the rest ora- 
tion of the Dragon Throne (July 1), General 
(Miang Hsiin continued to mediate, for form’s 
sake, with the I’resident, with the result that ' 
by June 24 Li Ching-hsi had agreed to assume 
the Premiership for three months, and the 
President, liad consented to a conservative 
reiirafting of the Constitution, a considerable 
restriction of his own powers apd the election 
of a new Parliament with reduced member- 
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ship. Those things being settled, the Military 
Governors of Honan, Shantung, Chihli and 
Fengtien agreed to withdraw their troops and 
rescind their declaration of independence. 
Things seemed to be shaping towards an 
amicable settlement in accordance with the 
wishes of the military party ; but as a matter of 
fact, every innkeeper and muleteer in Peking 
knew that something was afoot more impor- 
tant than these face-saving negotiations, and 
that the Son of Heaven, after five years’ digni- 
fied detachment in the profound seclusion of 
his palace, was about to be brought back, 
togotlier with many other ancient ways suited 
to “ the unbroken continuity of immemorial 
tradition.” There is no possible doubt that 
tilt? restoration of the Manchu dynasty as a 
Constitutional Monarchy had been discussed 
and approved by the Military Governors, 
including Tuan Chi-jui, at their several Con- 
ferences at Hsii-chou-fu in 1916; the failure 
of Chang Hsiin’s colleagues to support liim 
and the restored throne in July, 1917, was 
not duo to any llt?publican sympathies on 
their part, but solely to the fa(5t that Chang 
Hsiin, a blunt, ambitious soldier and no poli- 
tician, had stolon a march on his associates and 
could by no means be permitted to reap the 
fruits thereof. 

His Majesty the boy Hsiian 'rung and the 
remnants of the Imperial Manchu family in 
the tranquil recesses of the f>alace, had certainly 
no hand in the plot. When, after six days of 
brief eminence (more emphasised in th(' Euro- 
pean and American Press than in his own 
capital) he rcturneil once more to the enjoyment 
of the stately dignities and ceremonial etiquette 
of his Court without a kingdom, the triumphant 
” Republican ” generals |)ublished a commu- 
nication from the Emperor in the? Peking 
Gazelle^ explaining that he, being only a boy, 
had been unabh? to prevent General Chang 
Hsuii from issuing edicts in his name, but tliat 
the authority of the House of Ching had l>cen 
wrongfully invoked and abused. 

On July 1, following the precedent for 
similar coups d'etat established by h(?r Majesty 
the Empress Dowager Tzii Hsi, General Chang 
Hsiii? dragged the rt?luctant young Emp(?ror 
from his bed at thn?o o’clock in the morning. 
Fori hwith the city bedecked itself with Dragon 
flags, by order of the police (the very fact that 
they were available gives cause for reflection), 
and within 24 hours the old order was peace- 
lully re-established. It has already been sairl 


that Chang Hsiin was no politician ; he now 
proved it by a tactless assumption of supnmie 
authority, conferring the liighest honours in 



hsOan tcng, 

The Boy Ex*Emperor of China. 

the land, indiscriminately and without consult- 
ing the r(?cipients, anti by assumiu/ that the 
Military Governors’ avowt?d sympathy for Hit? 
monarcliy would Itswl th(?m to support it under 
his direction. 'rhi?rein he erred, chiefly betrause 
(as The Times correspond(?nt justly said) he 
himself was an “ outsider,” almost an accident, 
in thf? Cotincils of the Peiyang military party. 
Tuan Chi-jui now tniw'rgetl from his retirement 
jfct Tientsin, and prornjitly put himself at the 
head of an army d(?tt?rmincd to vindicate the 
Republic imtl to “ ext^?rminate Chang Hsiin 
as a criminal and a robb(?r.” Id this oVijtsrt 
lie was supported by the Vice-Presid(?nt, 
Feng Kuo-chang, commanding the Republican 
army of the south, and by other generals who, 
as a matter of common kn()wlc?dge, hat I been 
staunch jnonarchists a year before. Not 
without justice was Chang Hsiin’s pathetic 
plaint for m(?diation addressed to the For(?ign 
Ministers. When he found himself out 
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Chang Hsun’s followers outside the Temple of Heaven after the proolamation of Hsiian Tung. 
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mimborod and cornered he said.that, in restoring 
the Emperor to the Throne, he had acted in 
complete good .faith, hoping to put a stop to 
the. country’s internal dissensions, and having 
every reason to expect support “ from his 
pledged associates, witli whom he was now 
forced to do battle.” His troops reeJized, just 
as readily as their leader, that there was little 
advantage to be gained by endeavouring to 
maintain an untenable position ; the defence of 
the monarchy was therefore half-hearted and 
desultory. On July 12 the defenders of the 
Imperial City capitulated, upon an amicable 
imderstanding that they were to receive three 
months’ pay, money down. The total casual- 
ties, including a number amongst the Legation 
Guards and foreign civilians, amounted to 
25 killed and 45 wounded. Before retiring 
upon liis last position in the Imperial City. 
Chang Hsiin had asked the Foreign Legations 
to mediate, and had threatened, if pushed to 
extremities, to publish the minutes of one of 
the conferences at Hsuchow-fu, at which,* he 
said, both TuaJi Clii-jui and Feng Kuo-chaug 
had promised to support the restoration of the 
Manchus. Ohar\g Hsiin, after escauing to the 
refuge of the Dutch Legation with the help of 
some of hin Austrian friends, was eventually 
pennitted to retire into private life and loft in 
(mjoyment of his property. 

This semi -farcical restorat iori escaptwie proved 
in its conclusion to be a blessing in disguise, in 
that it expedited and facilitated the establish- 
ment of a strong Cabinet under Tuan Clii-jui 
(who now returned to resume the Premiership) 
and practically ensured the declaration of war 
by China against Gennany. 1 ‘resident Li 
Yuan-hung, who liad fled for refuge to the 
Japanese Legation on tlu? proclamation of tlw» 
monarchy, finally declined to resume a post for 
which lie had never ha l tviiy inclination or real 
fitness, and wliich Tuan Chi-jui triumphant 
would have mad(» very uncomfortable for him. 
On July 18 it was announced, to the very 
general relief of those who feared further 
internal dissensions, that Vice-President 
General Feng Kuo-chaug had agreed to accept 
the Presidency and that he would cooperate 
in the policy of Premier Tuan. For some days 
it was feared that General Fong, an oppor- 
tunist of the wait-and-see order, might elect to 
throw in his lot with Tuan’s adversaries, the 
Kuo-rnin-tang leaders, and tho navy in the 
south. The Kuo-min-tang had just published 
a manifesto at Shanghai in which they declareci 


themselves opposed to Tuan, for the same reason 
that they professed to fkvour his policy of war 
against Gennany — namely, tliat. they disliked 
exponents and supportens of militarism* The 
navy had issued a similar dopuinent, declaring 
the Government at Peking to bo illegally consti- 
tuted, and demanding the imin^diato convo* 
cation of . Parliament. Had Feng Kuo-chang 
and liis army taken sides with the southerners, 
Tuan Clii-jui’s chances of organizing anything 
like a strong Central Government would have 
been problematical ; oVjservers on tho spot had 
reason for grave misgivings on this score, 
because it wa-^ well known t hat, apart from tho 
chronic jealousies tliat exist between the 
Peking and Nanking administrations, there 
had never bt^>en much love lost between Generals 
Tuan and Feng. 

Tho.rotiu*n to power of Tuan, practically in 
tho position of a Dictator, made it certain that 
Cliina’s diplomatic rupture with Germany 
would now be followed by a dechwation of war, 
involving not only the sequestration of German 
property and the internment or deportation of 
German subjects, but also the comploto up- 
rooting of German financial and commercial 
. interests throughout, the country. It was not 
long before the Premier, having formed his 
Cabinet on conciliatory and moeb^rate lines, 
gave evidence of his intentions in this mat ter. 
Having ascertained General Feng’s willingness 
to accept the Presidency, he informed tho 
Allied Ministers that, upon tho latter’s 
arrival in Poking and assumption of otlice, 
the Cabinet would proceed t o declare war ; in 
the meanwhile, ho intimated that it would 
greatly strengthen his hands if tho Allied 
Powers, in fulfilment of their promises, would 
now make a dtifinite declaration of the financial 
and other advantages which they wore prepared 
to concede to China. On mon^ than onc3 
occasion sinct? March tho representatives of 
Great Britain, Japan and tho United States 
had assured the Chinese Government that tho 
Allies would treat Cliina genorouHly as regards 
tho BiLsponsion of the Boxer iudemuity aiiel tho 
revision of tho cu.stoms tariff, anel tho Chinese, 
on their side, had e^xpres.se>d their readiness to 
declare war against Germany without making 
a 8|Decific bargain, replying upon tho Allies* 
promise of fair treatment ; nevortholess, bear- 
ing in mind tho number of Powers concerned 
in th<l indemnity question, and their possibly 
conflicting interests, it was only natural that 
Tuan and his supporters should desire, before 
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taking tiio final and irrevocable step, to receive 
assiirancc^s of a kind that would give confidence 
to wav'(T(*rs and prevent ('ffectivo criticism by 
the opposition. Owing chiefly to the situation 
in Russia, it was not possible for the Allied 
Oov<*rnments, however well <lis|)osed, to come 
<|uickly to a common understanding in tiiese 
matters; recognizing this fact, and being 
urgcsl by the Japanese and British Oovern- 
m(*nts to rely upon the good faith of the Allies,* 
Tuan decided to face t he risk of the Kuo-min- 
tang’s opposition, ami to proceed to declare 
war against t he (Central Powers. 

Feng Kuo-chang arrivi'd in Peking on 
August I ; his assum|)t.ion of the Presidency 
grt at.ly strengthened t he position an<l prestige 
of the Centn^l (Government. A few days before 
Sun Yat-sen and fiis extremist friends had issued 
a proclamation i»i Ktiangt ting refusing to recog- 
nize ordttrs from Peking and proposing that 
Parli ament should meet under a provisional 
(l(j\x»rniiient at ‘(‘-anton ; but without men or 
money behind tht^n the fiilrninations of the 
Kuo-min-tang leaders might widl be disre- 
garded. The stnmgth of 'ruan’s position in 
dttaling with the southern revolutionary element 
and the professional agitators of Young China 
lay chiefly in his good und<trstanding with the 
Jajianese (Govt?rnrn(Mit ; for the first time since 

• 'I'lio vvhi<'h tho Allied Powers ftgixsed 

lt» miiko to Cliinjv, in roeonnition of tier sponturiooiis 
doclaniliun of war, wero coimminieuted to I ho Chinese 
(iovemriient on Sepi ember 8. 


the Russo-Japanese war the Central Govern- 
ment at Peking might confidently expect the 
Japanese authorities in China and Japan to 
di.seourage any further attempts at treason- 
able conspiracies and sedition in the central and 
southern provinces. In tliis assurance Tuan 
Chi-jui and his Cabinet procjeeded therefore 
to carry out their policy, and on August 3 
unanimously resolved on declaring war against 
the Central Powers. J'he formal declaration 
took place on August 14. 

Had it not been for tho peculiar rpialities of 
jealousy and intrigue which habitually dominate 
politics in eastern countries, public opinion, so 
far as it exists, in China would undoubtedly 
havMi lirought about tho doelaration of w^ar at 
the same lime, and for the same reasons, that 
the United States threw in her lot with the 
Allies. Internal [lolities intervened, as has been 
shown, to prevtuit fJiis. J’o a certain extent it 
may be admitted that President Li Yuan-hung 
and those wdio supported his policy of neutrality 
w'ere influenced by considerations of a prudent- 
and patriotic nature and iinaffectcMl by the 
atmosphere of poisonous intrigue, intimidation 
and briliery which emanated from Germany’s 
iliplomatic, consular, financial and seeret-ser- 
vico agents. President Li himself, Jor example, 
was certainly much influenced by fear of the 
effects of the revolution in Russia, a fear which 
he frankly confessed and which outweighed in 
liis judgment the he ‘Ip which the Allies might 
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expect to receive from the United States. But, 
broadly speaking, the opposition to President 
Tuan’s war policy was due to GUnrman instiga- 
tion, and maintained by Genrum intrigues 
and a lavish expenditure of Gennaii money. 
Of which matters more remains to be said. 

The last maixifeatation of internal politics 
with which Tuan Chi-jui had to contend, viz., 
Chang Hsiin’s coup d'etat, was vuidoubttMlIy 
“ made in Germany.” As events proved, how- 
ever, it turned out to the advantage both of 
Premier Tuan and of the Allies, who desired to 
see China closed to the activities of German 
agents. So long as the President and the 
Premier at Peking were divided in coimsel, there 
could bo no hope of establishing the strong 
Central Government in which lay China’s only 
hope of peaceful progress and stability. Chang 
Hsiin’s blundering attempt to restore the 
Manchus enabled Tuaix Chi-jui to make a 
fresh start, with every prospect of financial 
solvency and of assistance from the Powers best 
able t-o give the Central Government elTective 
support, moral and material. As The Times 
observed (August 18), stability of government 
at Peking being fundamentally a question of 
solvency, 

Chang i£.sUu*.s bluiuloring attompt to restore tho 
Monarchy has jvovod a blesHiiig in disguino, in so far 
that it has onablcd 'I’lmn Chi-jui to resume control of 
tho Qovorninont with the but novorlho- 

leas etfective, blessing of (ionoral Feng Kiio-chang, 
who .succoods to tho Presidency. It is characteristic 
of the peculiar qualities of iufriguo which habitually 
doininato politics in Eastern countries that many of 
those who forvoi.tly supported Tuan against J*resi«h'nt 
Li in March, wh* n ho insisted on severing relations 
with Germany, low oppose him with equal fervour 
on grounds of imternal politics, for having carried that 
act' to its logical conclusion. Scheming agitators of 
tho Gantoneso faction, politicians of tho obvss of Sun 
Yat-sen and Tang Shao-yi, now refuse to recognize 
the authority of tho (’entral Goveminent, not because 
of its policy in joining tho Allies, but on alleged grounds 
of (•oneorn for tho purity of Republican ideals and the 
sanctity of Parliamentary j)roce(hire. 

By an agroom<>nt between the Consortium 
banks at Peking (excluding the German) it wtvs 
arranged upon China’s declaration of war that 
tho Chinese Government should receive an 
immcHliato loan of 10,0()(),()()0 yen for gen«‘ral 
administrative purposes, secured against tlio 
Salt flabeile reveiujes. Tlie Cliinese Govern- 
ment, having many ttlaims to meet tvt lutmo 
and abroad, would diave liked to borrow on a 
much larger scale, but- in their own interests 
tliey were advised that with exchange at its 
then high level it would bo folly to do so. ,^s 
the result of tho war in Europe, and of China’s 
participation therein, she soon stood in a 


financial position w’hich, if carefully handled, 
should enable her to recover complete stability. 
Her internal resomces were increased and her 
foreign obligations reduce^l ; under those con- 
ditions it was to bo hoped that tho Allies woulil 
agree to discomago the Cliinese Government 
from any further dalliance on tho primrose path 
of borrowing and urge them to tak<^ tvlvantago 



GENERAL FENG KUO-GHANC;, 
President of the Chinese Republic, August, 1917. 

of tho existing most faiv(jurable conditions to 
set their liouse in order and to make tinu'ly 
provision for omergencif?s ; to tabulate »i?id 
regulate all internal loams im<l luumcual (•lanns ; 
above all, to take steps for the disbandment ot 
irregular armed forces in th(^ provinces and t hf* 
centralization of military aut hority in a national 
army under the Ministry of W'ar. niatt<‘r 

how great the country’s resountes, th<5y <'an 
never bo suOicient for its iummIs so long as 
independent botlies of troops arft allowerl fo 
levy taxes on their own account atid to claim 
payment for making (or for not making) Jittacks 
on the? established order of things. With Mio 
elimination of Germany, sower-in-ehief of 
trouble, CJiina had an opportunity such as she 
never enjoyed before for working out her own 
.salvation. 
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Spotiking in tbo Japanese Diet on June 26, 
1917, ViMcoiint Motoiio, Minister for Foreign 
AfTttirs, expressed the hope that the Chinese 
(jlovermnent would Boon be ablo to solve its 
iiiti^rnal difficulties and declare war against 



TANG SHAO.^i, 

an official who held many hi^h officea under the 
Manchus ; subsequently a leader of the Cantonese 
Radical faction. 

Gt^nnany, an<l thus put an end to G<?nnan 
int rigues arifl German influence, which wore the 
cause of much of China’s own political and 
commercial unrest. To deal fully with the 
ramifications of Gorman intrigue in the Far 
Fast would require much more spi^ce than is 
here available ; tho present chapter can only 
give a brief rcsiim6 of the subject. For this 
purpose it will bo convenient in the first place 
to deal with tho political and flixancial policy 
pursued by the Gorman Government in China 
bi^fore tho war — essentially a policy of intrigue 
— and then to describe some of tho charac- 
teristically unscrupulous methods adopted by 
Gorman agents at Peking and in tho provinces 
to mislead and intimidate tho Chinese Govem- 
mt^iit and td provent thorn from joining the 
Allies. 

Tho first definite indications of Gorman Welt* 
politik activities in tho Far East synchronized 
with tho rapid development of tho Pan- 
Germanic “ Drang nach OsUm,” vflnch took 
place after the Kaiser’s second visit to Con- 
stantinople in 1898, his emergence as the 


protector of Islam, the granting of the first 
Ilagdad Railway concession, and tho sig- 
nificant announcement of the fact that Ger- 
many’s future lay upon the water. Russia’s 
forward movement in Korea and Manchuria 
and tho inauguration of her policy of conquest 
by Railway and Bank at Peking (1896) were 
closely followed by tho Emperor William and 
his advisers. Threx) years before the definite 
establislimont of “spheres of influence” in 
China (1898), wliich resulted from Russia’s 
advance in the north, Germany had intimated 
her intention of taking a hand in the scramble 
for reversionary rights to tho sick man’s estate 
in the Far East. In 1 895, the Deutsch- Asiatische 
Bank, then newly established at Berlin to 
perform for Germany services similar to those 
wliich the Kusso-Chinese Bank fulfilled for 
Russian policy, concluded an agreement with 
the loading British Bank in China (the Hong- 
kong and Shanghtw Banking Corporation), by 
virtue of which both parties agreed to share all 
Chinese Government business which either 
might obtain. This apparently innocuous 
financial arrangement was concluded with tho 
knowledge and approval of the British Foreign 
Office ; it was generally regarded as a measure 
beneficial to British interests and calculated to 
servo as a counterpoise to tho forward move- 
ment of Russian ambitions, then supported by 
French capital. Three years later Germany’s 
aggressive aims were revealed by her utterly 
imjustifiable seizure of Kiaochau (as compensa- 
tion for the murd(>r of two German rnis- 
sioriarios), and it began to be perceived that 
tho support w hich she hatl given to Russia and 
France in compelling Japan to abandon the 
fruits of her victory on tho Liaotung Peninsula 
was by no moans disinterested. The “ sphere 
of influence ” rerjime was definitely established 
after the “ Battle of Concessions ’’ in 1898 ; 
but it was not long before tho unpleasant truth 
was manifest that, under the cloak of friendli- 
r ess, Germany was intent not only upon 
cstablisliing her own exclusive sphere in 
Shantung, but tliat. she was determined to oust 
Groat Britain from' her legitimate sphere in the 
Yangtsze Valley and to undermine our vested 
economic interests there and elsewhere in China. 
As the result of tho firm stand taken by Lord 
Salisbury in 1898, tho British sphere had been 
definitely recognized by the German Govern- 
ment ; more than that, an agreement w€w 
concluded in September of that year between 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Bonk ' and the 
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Deutsch-Asiatische Bank, by virtue of which 
German capital was precluded from competing 
with British capital in the Yangtsze Valley in 
return for a similar self -denying undertaking by 
the British in regard to Shantung and the 
Yellow River Valley {vide China Blue Book 
No, 1 of 1899). This agreement was oMcially 
endorsed by both Govermnents. But the ink wiia 
hardly dry on this scrap of paper before the 
Germans showed that they had no intention of 
fulfilling the compact. They realized that the 
British Govermnent’s vigorous defence of its 
interests on this occasion was not the outcome 
of any continuous or consistent national policy 
in the Far East, and they laid their phvns with 
characteristic German thorouglmess of dis- 
honesty to take advantage of the facit. Pur- 
suing for the time being a policy of peatroful 
penetration along the lines of least resistance, 
the activities of Gennan diplomatic and financial 
i agents wore steivclily directed to pegging out 
new claims to influence, cliic^fly at Great 
Britain’s expense. The British Foreign Office, 
thenceforward basing its policy to a very great 
extent upon the advice of the financial syndi- 
<;ate to which liad been entrusted the fina?i(ting 
and construction of several important railway 
undertakings, wont out of its way to reassure 
and conciliate the G<n’mau Government by a 
series of graceful concessions. In August, 1898, 
for example, it assured the Berlin Foreign Office 
that “ the action taken by Sir Claude Macdonald 
at Peking (in securing the railways for British 
enterprise) had boon taken in the common 
interest of England and Germany, and that a 
co-operation of British and German capital in 
China was what the British Govormnent 
desired.” The British Government was destined 


to get it, and to learn by bitter experience the 
cost of that “ co-operation.” 

After obtaining the ” lease ” of Weihai-wei 
from China, the British Government went out 
of its way to give assuraixces that it would not 
interfere with Germany’s special privileges, 
** especially in regard to railways and imning 
enterprises ” in Shantung. The Boxer rising in 
1900 provided Germany with an opportunity 
of revealing the maimer in which she intended 
to carry out her undertaking to act reciprocally 
as regards recognition of the British sphere of 
influence. The miu*d(^r of the German Minis ttT 
at Peking constituted a sufficient pretext for 
her to claim the letulersliip of the Allies’ 
avenging forces ami to impress the Chinese 
people, with the might and majesty of the 
mailed fist. Incidentally, tis part of the military 
operations, she claimed the right to join in the 
landing of troops for the protection of Shanghai. 
When the time carno in October, 1902, for th(» 
joint evacuation of that centre of British 
influence by the international forct's, the 
Gorman Government gave umnistukable evi- 
dence of its policy by making it a condition of 
the withdrawal of her tro(>i)s that China should 
agree ” not to grant to any other Power any 
preferential iKlvuntivge, political, military, mwi- 
timo pr economic in the Yangtsze Valley, nor 
the right to occupy any point commanding the 
river, whether below or above Shanghai.” Had 
Gr€>at Britain possessed anything like a policy 
in the Far East this insolent repudiation of 
a definite imderstandiiig would have been 
countered by imsisteuco on Germany’s abandon- 
ment of her claims to preferential advantages 
in Shantung. Downing Sti*oot, however, 
deriving its inspiration from Lombard Stn^et 
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oolild soc no danger in the situation beyond that 
of Russia’s advance?. Germany’s blunt challenge 
was gracefully overlooked, )H>r luirniliating 
conditions were tacitl^accepted, and irreparable 
injury was thiLS inflicted upon British prestige 
throughout Central China. Thereafter, as 
Russia’s grip tightened upon the Manchurian 



THE CORNER OF THE BRITISH 
LEGATION IN PEKING 
which was held a^ainit the rebels in 1900. 


provinces in 1002, and as war betwc'on that 
PowiT and Japan (allied to Great Britain) 
bt'canu? more and more probable, the activity of 
German agents increased in iiiulemiining 
British interests of e\'ery kind. The defeat- of 
Russia by Japan checked for a moment, but in 
no way modified, th(’ Kaiser’s |)lans. For a 
little while, from 1905 to 1907, his agents 
walked mort^ delicately ; German financ<% 
n'presonted by the Deutsch-Asiat-ische Bank, 
began to manifest a marked desire for renewed 
“ cooperation ” wdth British financiers, and 
under the nnrevoked agreement of 1895 (above 
referred to) insisted on rights of participation 
with the Hongkong and Slianghai Bank in the 
Boxer indemnity loan. This financitxl rapprovhe- 
merit f ns many foresaw, was only one of the 
means designed for insidious attacks upon the 
British position — the camouflage of high linance. 
In th(* di|)Iomatic field no opportunity of 
damaging that position was ever lost. Review- 
ing the situation at the beginning of 1995, The 
Times (’orrespondent at Peking observe<l : * - 

'rii,. policy of (Jcriiuuiy is i.orisisl.ciiJ tviid dclinitc. 
Having estahlishcii her inniiciicc in Shantung, where 
sin* posHcssc's a monopoly of all railway const ruction 
ainl mining, she has seizi‘<J the advantage given by our 
\arillating jxilicy to make a hid for political .supremacy 
in the Yangts/.c Valley. Ha\ ing entangled (inanetallx 
t he avaricious .Sheng and I lie \ ieeroy (dmiig ( ?hih-t ung. 
she has secured control of the Pinghslang eullierie.s and 
railway aiul the important Hanyang ironworks. A 
(rerman from tin* Constdar service is foreign adviser t<t 
Chang (niihdiing; a Ceriiian shipping tirrn loc^ives u 
subsidy of £.*h00(> a year from the Viceroy as coiiifr'ii- 
sat ion for being denif*.l permission to station a pontoon 
in the fairway near the Han river; a Oennaii gunhojit 


now patrols the Yongt.sze ; German post oflicos are 
being e.xtended, and now Gorman Consuls are being 
appointed. While the number of ■ British in Ilankau 
has remained stationary during tho last 13 years, the 
iiiiiubor of Germans has increased eightfold. Gonnans 
an' now negotiating for the right of equipping the great 
arsenal which China contemplates establishing at Ting- 
hsiaug. 

It might reasonably have boon ex{>ected that, 
after establishing tho Kntente with Franco, 
Gretit Britain would have realized and opposed 
the obviou-sly hostile machinations of German 
policy in China ; but tho Foreign Office gave no 
signs of af^prcciating its dangers, and Britisli 
policy continued to drift with tho tide of laissez 
faire and cosmopolitan ‘‘ free trade” in capital. 
When in 1907, - as i ho result of considerable 
agitiktion by Parliament and tho IVess, steps 
were taken to proceed with tJio construction o£ 
the British railway concessions which had 
remained undeveloped since 1898, the Deufsch. 
Asiati.sche Bank made its intentions ipiite clear 
by informing its British partner that, unless 
admitted to full participation in flie.so British 
enterprises on terms of complete equality, it 
would compete for them and otlier business in 
tlif? Yangtszo Valley and elsewhere. 

It proceeded to give an earnest of those 
intention.^ in 1898 by opening independent 



A CHINESE POLICEMAN IN GERMAN 
PAY, WITH PIGTAIL, AND CHINESE 
GOVERNMENT ARMED POLICE IN 
MODFRN UNIFORM. 

negotiations with the Viceroy of Wuchang for 
two railways, both of which had been definitely 
recognized as reserved for British enterprise by ^ 
fh Chinese Government. From thi.s date 
forward flv^ policy and proceedings of the 
Deut.sch-.A.siati.sche liank constitute a very 
instructive object -le.s.son in German political 
fiiiance and afford conclusive proof of Ger- 
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many’s scientifically organized nse of the 
cosinopofitan financier as an auxiliary force for 
the advancement of her WeUpolUik. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the activities of 
British and French financiers, largely directed 
from Berlin, and their unfortunate influence in 
Downing Street, from 1907 to the outbreak of 
war, inatle British diplomacy and British 
capital subservient to the political purposes of 
(Jerniany in China. They resultcHl in 1909 in 
the surrender to Germany, under most humilia- 


construction must be accoinpani^^d by certain 
measures of supervision and control over the^ 
expenditure of loan fimds The Chinese 
(ilovenunent, and the Viceroy Chang Chih-tung 
in particular, greatly resented these restrictions, 
which they considered dc^rogatory to their 
dignity, although accumulated experience had 
!-hown them to be fundamentally necessary. 
The Gernuiu Bank’s simple and ingenious 
metliod of procedure was to promise the 
C'hinese Government loans freed frf»m these 



THE MAILED FIST IN CHINA: 

(>ount Waldersee at the march of the Allied Forces through the palace at Peking in 1900. 


ting conditions, of rights of participation in tla* 
V^ingtszc \'’alley railw^ay concessions, and this 
<lespite repeated jirotests from the Frencli 
Korengn Office and warning-^ from His .Majesty’s 
IMinistcj* at Peking. 

'Die method by which the Deutsch-Asiatische 
Bank enlisted the .sympathy of the Chine.se 
GovcrTiment and of the liigh provincial autho- 
I’ities in support of its ])roceedings and induced 
them to (*vade or repudiate their obligations to 
Great Britain eombin(?d simplicity with far- 
scemg ingenuity. The policy which Great 
Britain and France had adopted, with a view to 
increiwing the stability of China’s finances, was 
to insist tliat all loans made to China for railway 


vexat’ous restrictions, while at tin* same time 
assuring th(^ Anglo-French financiers tliat it 
desired psrtieipatioii in tln^ lean businijss with 
a view to imposing (hem more effect iv^(*ly In* 
eventually repudiating their political obli/rv- 
tions tofireat Britain, the Chuiese f ioviMMua'Ut 
had every reason to believe t hat t liy British and 
French financiers coneeriesl ehiefly desirixl h) 
avoid cut-tliroat eomiietitiori in tlu* loan hiisi- 
noss, and, having no flirect interest in the 
maintenance of the sat’(*guards in question, 
would b(i prepared to dispense' with tluMu 
and to fefilow the German lead. All that 
was required was a- bold coup dc main by 
the Gi^rmau Bank, backed by tho German 
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Government, and this was forthcoming at 
the psychological moment. On January 1, 
1909, the Anglo-French negotiations for the 
Hankow-Canton Ka^l^«ay loan with the Viceroy 
Chang Cyhih-tung had reached a critical stage, 
the Viceroy objecting to the conditions stipu- 
lating for control over expenditure on con- 
struction. At this point the German Bank came 
forward in London with a definite claim to 
participate in the loan. The representative of 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank — who was in 
favour of admitting them to participation -was 
thereupon authorized by the Foreign Office to 
consult the French Govemmont and the French 
financial groujis in the matter The French 
Government finnly declined to listen to the 
proposal, d’heir reply was communicated to the 
Germans “ word for word, accompanied by an 
expression of reg et at its unfavourablo charac- 
ter ” by the British liank, a proceeding to which 
the French Ambassador in London took strong 
exception. The British Foreign Office at tliis 
juncture had no policy other than that of its 
financial advisers, as subsec juont oveuts clearly 
f)]-ovod. The Deutsch-Asiatiseho Bank, con- 
fronted with the French refasal, but assured of 
tfio sympathy of its British associates, an- 
noun(*ed its intiaition of competing for the loan. 
Ten days later the Viceroy Chang, fully informed 
of the facts of the situation by 1 1 err Cordcs, 


tho political Director of the German Bank, 
definitely declined to conoedo the conditions 
which H.M ’s Minister at Poking had declared 
to be the irreducible minimum consistent with 
Qroat Britain’s preferential rights. A week 
later, anticipating the coup de main. Sir John 
Jordan officially notified the Chinese Foreign 
Office that Groat Britain would expec( the 
Viceroy to recognize his obligations by not 
accepting any foreign offer for the loan without 
first informing him of its conditions and 
allowing a reasonable time for their considera- 
tion by British capitalists. This Note, wliich 
partook of tho nature of an ultimatum, would 
no doubt have proved effective had the Chinese 
Govermnent had reason to believe that tho 
British Government would stand to its guns. 
Unfortunately, two days after its disjjatch, 
the representative of tho Hongkong and Shang- 
hai Bank was again authorized by the Foreign 
Office to approach tho Frencli gr-oup with a view 
to securing Genrian par ticipation in tho loan, 
fis tho result of wfiich mission an aiTangement 
was concludod between the financiers at Paris 
on February 27 and in Berlin on March 1 for 
“ an Anglo-French-German understanding in 
China for equal participation in all railway 
loan business,” 

The action of the British Foreign Office in 
sanctioixing those negotiations by financiers in 
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matters of far-reaching political importance 
affecting the Entente could only bo justified 
ins-d-vw tho French Government on grounds of 
expediency, and if it could be sho\\m that the 
admission of the German Hank to partici[)atioii 
in the loan would promote the avowed policy of 
England and France by collective insistence on 
tho maintenance of tho necessary control over 
expenditure — in other words, if Germany’s 
financial and diplomatic agents at Peking would 
repudiate tho promises they had made to tho 
Cliinese Govomment. Accordingly the preamble 
to the now “ Tripartite ” agreement contained 
an undertaking that all loans would bo “ accom- 
panied by suitable guarantees that the loan 
funds would bo devoted to the object for wliich 
they were ostensibly raised.” The Deutsch- 
Asiatische Hank group in Berlin also agreed 
tliat ” in return for participation* they would 
withdraw' their offer to tho Chinese, and adhere, 
along with tho Anglo-French group, to the 
policy of insisting upon effective control over 
loan funds.” 

It was now time for the coup dc main. 
Accordingly tho Deutsch- Asiatischo Bank, 
ignoring the scrap of paper which they hiul 
signed in Berlin five days bc^foro, proceeded 
through their representative in Peking to sigi^ 
a loan agreement with the Viceroy Chang for 
the Hankow-Canton Railway, in which the 
stipulated control over loan fimds w^as not 
included. Tho German Legation at Peking took 
an active part in persuading tho Chinese 
Government that they might with impunity 


commit thomsi>lvcs to tliis flagrant act of bad 
faith, and the result wa*^ wc^lcoirvod by the 
Gennan Pnv'^s as a triiimpli of German dip- 
lomtvcy. Downing Street, confronted by the 
fait accompli sought comfort- and justification 
for inaction in its j)ersistent bcli(*f in the abiding 
virtue of cosmopolitan finance as a pcr>ce 
preserver. Having secured its (>nds, t he Gc'rman 
Bank offered to share tho business with the 
British and French groups. After some face- 
saving negotiations, the offer wixs eventually 
accepted, with the result that, imder German 
auspices, British and French capital was made 
available for the Chinese under conditions 
wliich were bound on the oni’ hand to promote 
tho prestige and commerc*ial intiu'ests of 
Gcnnany and on tho other 'to accelerate tho 
pace at which China was moving tow'ards, 
bankruptcy and disaster. 

In extenuation of the part played in this, 
lamentable surrender by tho British, and 
eventually by the French financiers (H)nci3rned, 
it is only fair to say t hat, failing a firm jiolicy 
ivnd a clear recognition of Germany’s aims m 
Doivning Street, failing an>d.hing like the 
German coordination of political and financial 
ends, they could never hope ti> compete succ^ess- 
fully with tho Deutsch -Asiatische Bank at 
Poking. Behind that fhrnk wr?ro all tho liighly 
organized industrial forces, all the utU^rly 
unscrupulous methods of Germany’s Well’ 
polUik. Behind the British Bank, entrusted by 
tho British Government with tho carrying out 
of important railw'ay concossions (to obtain 
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which China had hc(^n throateriod wit h a naval 
dnnonstrat ion), then* was notliing but the policy 
ol’ ImtiHez-fntre, and a soinnarnbulistio belief 
in the Ix^nevolent purposes of international ism 
in lugh Hnance. "J'h(‘ British Government, as 
Mr. .McKenna complacently mbiiitted in the 
Hon.se of Conimon.s as late as 191(5, “ had no 
evidence' that the relations whicdi have existed 
l)etween the Hongkong and Shanghai Hanking 
(Corporation and the Deutsch-Asiatische Hank 
ha\'e had a prejudicial ett'ect upon British in- 
terests or British pre.stigc in the Far East , or 
that German influence has had an opportunity 
iiL this connexion of lieing (‘xerci.sed to the 
prejudice of British interests.” Such being the 
convictions, such the policy of the British 
(Joverninent, it is pt'rhaps not a matter for 
wonder that British financiers should have felt 
justitied in following the line of least re-sistiuiee, 
and shoukl gradually have liecome more and 
nu>re closely associeted with the German State- 
controlled think. 

They were certainly not alone in their failure' 
to realize' the fact that the “ cosmopolitanism ” 
(»f German finance, like that of (k'rman 
Socialism, was a delibnratf! consjiiracy of 
intrigiu' and falsehotMl, skilfully directed by the 
German Government. Indeed, if we look to the 
condition of affairs obtaining in England b<'f<^e 
the outbreak of the war, and bear in mind how 
far-reaching was the ” peaceful ixmetration ” 
of Germany s St ate -controlled finance and 
iiulustries in the most vital centivs of our 
national life, the stranglehold obtained by 
Germany over our political Hnanee in the Far 


East sinks into comparative insignificance. 
One is prompted, indecfl, to wonder what would 
have been the eventual results of the Teuton’s 
” peaceful penetration ” had there been no war. 
fn China, at all e'VH'nts,hi8 patient unscrupulous 
mole work . had takc'u such advantage of our 
easy-going ** free-trade ” blindness that in 
Hongkong and the ''IVeaty por/s much of the 
position secured for British traders by our 
earlier wars and treat ies with China had passed 
into German hands. German inten^sts hat I 
been steadily fievploptsl and extended at our 
expense. As the result of this policy, at h'ast 
25 per cent, of the Manchester pioc(' goods 
trade was liandlerl in China by German 
agents, a statt' of affairs which naturally 
created a strong undercurrent of sym|)athy for 
German int(*rests, only too clearly reflected in 
our financial and diplomatic activities. At 
Hongkong, in particular, the results of the 
subtle and insidious influences brought to bear 
by Germany were most marked. For example, 
the Board of Directors of the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Bank in the Crown Colony boasted 
four Germans in 1914 ; the wliole business and 
administration of the (Colony was, indeed, so 
pt'rmeated by German influence that, long 
alter the outbreak of war, it continued to be 
idiaracterizetl by such benevolent sympathy for 
(German interests as to evoke strong protests 
from j)atriotic British residents. In June, 1915, 
the British Chamber of Commerce at Shanghai 
passed a resolution regretting the action of the 
British Government in giving its tacit consent 
to German trading ; at the same time Reuter’s 
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stated that in consequence of “ support 
from Manchester ” German trade was reviving 
in China. The China Association rt^corded its 
opinion that “ it was bad policy in our own 
interests to help CJermans in China to maintain 
their coimnercial position in China as we had 
bt*en doing for the past ten montlvs." The Times 
observed that there was ample evidence to 
warrant the belief tliat trade between Man- 
chester and Germans in China, which the British 
Government had refused to prohibit, really 
amounted in many instances to trading between 
Manchester and Germany. Tlie contention of 
th(' Mmiehester mercliaiits interested in this 
tnvde was tliat if their GermaTi distributors 
were prevented from obtaining Lancashire 
goods they would oVitain supplies from Japan ; 
in deferei\c(? to this view, Germans in China 
were< not regarded as enemies within the 
meaning of the Act until the strength of public 
opinion oil the subject bi'came unmistakable. 



On June 25, 1015, a Royal Proclamation was 
issued forbidding trade with Germans in China 
»vid Siam. The ingenious ’’Peuton, however, 
still confident of sympathy and support from 
unregtuierate free traders, frequently foiuni 
means of evading the King's regulations. 
According to dispatches sent from Shangliai in 
July, special licimces issued by the Hoard of 
Trade enablinl him to obtain |)ossession of all 
supplies in the hands of shippers before .luly 2(i : 
at the same tiim* many German mc'rchauts 
became Chinese traders by the simple expedionl, 
of a nominal transfer to dummy Chinese firms, of 
which they remained managi'rs. In Hongkong 
vigorous action by the community was required 
before the iuU'rned ({(u*inan merchants wi'ro 
eventually deported, despite^ undeniable 
evidenee of their continued intrigues wiln 
the (diinese, ilespite the fact that Gt'rmaii 
agents wito using the Crown C'olony and the 
Treaty Ports of China as centres for a Hole 
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proppvgatult^ of scurrilous falsehood and as bases 
for creating sedition and unrest in India. The 
liquidation of the business of tho Deutsch- 
Asiatische Hank ar^l other large German busi- 
nesses jirocoeded with a leisurely deliberation 
which evoked much unfavourable coimnent. 
The beui’volent attitude displayed by the 
administration and tho widespread Ijelief that 
many (kTinans* places were Iwing kept warm 
for them, evoked several strong expressions of 
4 lissatisfa<*tio!i from the unofficial members of 
the Legislative Council and the Hritish commer- 
cial community. The last of these demonstra- 
tit>iis of public feeling took place on April 19, 
1917, when tho three unofficial members of the 
Council brought forward a resolution calling for 
tlie (wclusion of Germans from Hongkong for a 
period of ten yt*ars after tlu^ war. Tho resolution 
was unanimously rejected by the official 
members and by the Cliinese nqm^sentatives tw 
being opposed to the interests of the Colony. 
Tlie resolution may hav(^ been proTuature, 
peiuling post’helhun settlement of the question 
as to the future use of British coalii»g stations 
by German sliipping, but its proposer un- 
doubtedly expressed the consensus of British 
opinion vvlu»n ho pk'aded for cllective steps to 
prevent Germany hereafter from resuming her 
peaceful penetration in the strongholds of 
British commerce. 

After tlm outbreak of war in Europe it 
became specflily manifest that Gennany would 


exploit every possible opportunity and employ 
all possible meai\s to induce China to maintain 
her neutrality and to use her neutral territory 
as a base for the dissemination of German propa- 
ganda tlu’oughout East ern Asia. Her activities 
in the first instance were concentrated upon 
securing control of the Chinese Press and 
particularly of the Chinese newspapers published 
in English at the capital. To achieve this end 
German agents spent money freely, and the 
results acliieved were at the outset of consider- 
able importance. In October, 1914, by intimi- 
dation and bribery, they secured the dismissal 
of tho British editor of the Peking Gazette, on the 
grouml that under his direction the paper liad 
displayed an uniieutral hostility to Oomiany. 
In September, 1914, a scmrilous circular, printed 
in English and L' hi nose, w^as spread broadcast 
throughout (>hina under tho title of “ Tho 
Truth aboiit England.” In tho spring of 1915 
German agents w^ere sent out to tour the 
provinces with oinemat ograph pictures especially 
designed to impress the Chinese with the might, 
majesty, dominion, ancl powder of tho Gemian 
Army. Even the German missionaries con- 
tributed their share to tht) w ork of propaganda. 
\Vhf>n tho war broke out a g(uieral appeal to th(' 
charitable was made on behalf pf the German 
missions in South China, on the ground that 
thcjy w’cre isolated and in distress ; to this 
fund Englishmen anil Americans si described. 
Tho missionari(\s showa*d their gratitude by 
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printing nnd distributing gratis a weekly 
pamphlet containing all the ofiitually inspired 
lies about Great Britain. In November, 1915, 
a new pamphlet, scandalous in its falsehoods, 
was published in.Knglish at Shanghai and sent 
free to all Cliinese officials, luiiversities, and 
schools, giving the German v^ersion of the origin 
of the w^ar. At the same time special at tention 
was directed to propagandist work among the 
Chinese Mahommedans in the north-west, of 
which the foundations had been carefully 
prepared years before, with a view to taking 
advantage of the increasing intimacy of 
relations between Chinese Moslems and their 
co-religionists in Turkey and India. (As far 
back as 1910 the German Consul in Tientsin 
had issued a circular to Turkish subjects in 
Kashgar, informing them that at the request of 
the Turkish Government the German EmiJeror 
had undertaken the protection of Turkish 
subjects in China, formerly exorcised by 
Franco. ) The efforts of Gherman agents working 
under the orders of the Legation at Peking were 
now directed to convincing the Chinese that 
Germany’s advance in the Balkans was the 
beginning of a triumphal march through Persia 
which would put an end to British rule in 
India. With a view to stirring up sedition in 
that coimtry, proclamations in Arabic were 
systematically smuggled from Shangliai to 
various centres in India ; these documents, 
calling upon all Moslems to unite in a Holy 
War against England and her Allies, were 
signed by the Suntan, the Sheikh-ul-lslam and 
Enver Pasha. 


But the activities of the German Legation 
were not conlined to its lit(?rary <*ffortH. In 
the spring of 1915 Dr. Otto von Hentig w^as 
sent on a special mission to Afghanistan in the 
hope of inducing the Ameer to declare himself 
against the Allies. Politely ejeettid from the 
Ameer’s territory, he proceodcHl to Yarkand 
and there spent much money in organizing a 
Moslem rising against the local Russian settlers. 
He was successful in so far that lit) inducetl the 
Kirghiz and Sarts to fall upon aiul massat^n^ 
a large number of Russitms — men, women, tint! 
cliildrtm. In the subsequent suppression of 
the rising, thousands of his dupes were slain, 
besides a numbt^r of Cliinese. His good work 
done, von Hentig, accompanied by Hassam 
Effendi, a relative of the Emir of Bokhara, 
made his way to the German Ct>nHulate at 
Hankow and thence succeeded in returning to 
Germany. 

Von Hentig’s efforts at spreading sedition 
in Central Asia wore seconded by those of Major 
Winkolman, an individual who was removed 
from his position as a military adviser of the 
Cliinese Government in 1915 on account of liis 
unnoutral activities. In May, 1910, he dis- 
appeared from Peking and was n^xt heard of in 
Kashgar, .whence, IukI the auspices been 
favourable, he intended to proceed to Afghani- 
stan. Eventually, travelling by the Pamir 
rout43, ho reached the Indian frontier, via 
Taghdumbash, and committed the indiscretion 
of entering Indian territory. Ho was promptly 
arrested at Hunza-Najar and was found to bu 
in possession of £9,000 in sovereigns. 
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(yftptairi J*ttppoiih«ini, military attach6 to 
tho Legation at Peking, wan amongst the first 
of Germany’s ofiicial representatives to in- 
augurate the refjlin^ of treacherous sabotage 
ami criminal plots which the BemstorfTs, 
lioy-KtIs an<l Luxburgs afterwards showed to be 
part of a (h*rman diplomatist’s accomplish- 
intents. Shortly after tin* eiutbreak of war 
this gallant ollicer left Teking, ostensibly for 
a shooting trip in Mongolia. It was snbse- 
(jes'iitly elise*o\'ered by the' Kussians tliat his 
out tit feu- this e'xpe'dition consisteHl of a camel 


intimidation which German officials and 
agents were alloweei to conduct with impunity 
from the security of their Concessions at Tient- 
sin, Hankow, and eJsew-here, that the Novoe 
Vremija drew attention to the matter. It 
compared the situation in China with that 
existing in Persia, and urged that the German 
Concessions should bo treated as (German 
territory (which to all intents and purposes 
they were) and seized by the Allies without 
farther delay. Thei*e was ample justification 
for such action, for the Concessions had become 
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rarCiVa?i loaded witli explosives, escorted by 
a few (jermans aiul a small body of Chineses 
bandit s. Tlie party was surprised and destroyed 
by a baixd of Mongols on tht> march towards 
Tsitsihar. The object of the expedition was 
t wofold : to create disaffection amongst the 
C!|iinese troops in ^longolia JUid to blow up 
tuniu'Is on t ho Sibe>riau Railway. 

Dining tlii' period immediately preceding the 
downfall anti death of Yuan Shih-k’ai and 
the ris(* to powi'r of ’Fnan Ciii jui as Prcmi(>r, 
(Jennan projiaganda became intensified in 
virulence, and money was spent lavishly in an 
organized attempt to stir up ill-feeling against 
England and .fapan amongst the leaders of 
the military party in North (’hina. So iin- 
scrnpulv>us was the campaign of falsehood and 


hotbeds of hostile activity w’hich the Chines© 
authorities w-ero unable to control or prevent; 
the necessity of the measure was urged by the 
Allied Consuls at Tientsin, but for reuKSons 
luiexplained no stc'jis were taken to put an 
end to this dangerous and anomalous situation. 

In January, 191(5, the German Legation, 
realizing that China w^mld eventually be led 
to throw in her lot wdth the Allies, endeavoured 
to create inteinal disorder by fomenting and 
supporting Tsai-Ao’s insurrection against the 
Central Government in the province of Yiinnan, 
wdiere the Mahommedans have alw^ays a more 
or less disaffected and rebellious element, and 
where Gorman propaganda lad been most 
<*ffective in stirring up hostility to the Allies. 
Up to the outbreak of war German officials 





il-'rom u f holograph t ifu'n at Seu'chwani. 

CHINESE INTERESTED IN PICTURES OF THE EUROPEAN WAR. 

and riiercliaiil.s (.chiefly irfl-erostod in the sale the waters, preparing th(' way for future elainis 

of anus) had held practically a monopoly of the on the Chinese ( iovermnent. hasttaung the 

business at the disposal of the provincial local administration on th(» road insolv<‘ncy 

authorities in Yiinnan. They had nuule good by methods which aj)pealed to the cupiility 

use of their of)portunities, as usual, tci trouble <^f cor upt oflicials. W hen Tsai-Ao, t la* Military 
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Governor of the Province, declared the in- of waging war wag great. The official class, 

dependence of Yunnan in December, 1915, and the vernacular Press, and the intoll^tuals 

organized his marauding force of buccaneers of Young China generally saw through the 

against the adjoining province of Szechuan, he crude falsehoods and stratagems of Gennan 

did so with the blessing of the German Consul agents in the Far East. After the fall of 

at Yiiimanfu, who officially expressed to the Kiao-Chao and the complete disappearance of 

rebel loader liis gratitude for “ Yunnan’s German shipping from Far Eastern waters, 

desire to cultivat ^ friendly relations with German fiction continued to be received 

Gonnany.” Tsai-Ao was willing enough to politely, but in the matter of the payments 

make use of Gennan help, but his rebellion made to Chinese for its assimilation and dis- 

against Yuan )Shih-k’ai was insx)ired solely by tribution there arose a marked reluctance to 

motives of personal animosity and ambition. accepting German cheques. In business circles 

It proved eventually to be the beginning of a it was soon perceived that German trade had 

general movement against the would-be been strangled, and that 'the prospect of its re - 
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Emperor in which, as luck would have it, 
(Germany and her interests were lost sight of 
altogether, and which ended in Yuan Shih-k’ai’s 
Government being replaced by a group of men 
hostile to Germany, fn supporting Tsai-Ao, 
and later in backing Chang Hsun, the object 
of the Germans was tp create such internal 
dis.gensions in China as to prevent her rulers 
from developing a foreign policy |ayourablo 
to the Allies. In this they failed. 

In spit© of its feverish activity and a lavish 
squandering of money, the result qf Germany’s 
propaganda upon the educated classes in China 
was on the whole very small, whilst the 
accumulative effect of her barbarous methods 


establishment was uncertain ; but the Chine.se 
merchant, usually indifferent to the issues 
at stake in Europe, was quite willing to en- 
courage Gorman agents in spending large sums 
in cultivation of the field which* they hoped 
eventually to resume and exploit. Up to the 
time of China’s declaration of war the amount 
of money at the disposal of the Gennan Lega- 
tion for political propaganda and the bolstering 
up of German trade interests was very largo ; 
the interest on the German share of the Boxer 
indemnity (£21,313,499) and of Anglo-German 
Government loans (£24,333,000) amounted to 
£2,190,000 a year, which was paid regularly 
by the Chinese Government to thi Deutsch- 
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Asiatische Bank. In addition, there wan the 
invareat on China's debts, amounting to several 
millions sterling, to Krupps^ and other German 
aims dealers. A year after the outbreak of 
war Germans in Peking were openly boasting 
of tli9 amount ^ money at their command, 
and the Peking Gazette went so far as to suggest 
that if the Chinese Government could not 
borrow the £1,500,000 it wanted from 
the Allied Banks, the Deutsch-Asiatiscln* 
could meet its requiremerils. In a country 
\/here the activity of political facetious and the 
loyalty of troops are often open to purchase 
by the highest bidder, a great deal may bo 
clone with two or three million dollai’s a month ; 
it speaks highly for the intelligence and culture 
of the ruling classes in China that the net 
result of German propaganda was so small. 

Wit^' Cliina’s entry into the war all pay- 
ments by the Chinese Government to Germany 
naturally ceased, simultaneously with the 
closing up of the Dcutsch-Asiatische Bank, and 
with them the dissemination of falsehoods 
minle in Germany. The organization of plots 
against the Allies also came to an end with the 
taking over of the Gorman Concessions and 
the abolition of t)ie extra-territorial privik^ges 
enjoyed by Germans undc^r their Treaties with 
China, now abrogated. With the expulsion 
of all Gcnnan officials and tlie removal of over 
two hundred Germans holding office in the 
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('hinese public service, the stream of Teutonic, 
intrigue m the Far Fast was cut olT at its 
source 

Discussing the situation in (liina after the 
sev'crance of diploipatic relations, the Frank 
fiirtcr Zeitung, clii(‘f exponent of German am- 
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bitions in tljo Far Fast, paid unconscious tribute 
to the ilisoriTninating intolli^^enccMjf the Chini'se 
in a leading article, which said : - 

(ft'i'iiiuny liHs no frioiuis in (Miiini : that, has bcoii 
proved by (’hina’s atiitiulo. The oltii-ials at rsin«j;tao, 
th'* (iennaii profeissorH at th*' Afadeinies for ChineMO, 
and tile (iorniaii missionaries wtio thought that the 
w.dl-ineant wonls of admiration of their polite Chinese 
a(Npiaiiita!iees for (Jerinaiiy’s great fiess and en'iciency 
were thtj expn\ssion of a widespread public feelings 
deceived themselves, d'ho (diineso f)eople do not know 
us. 

In tliis the (’hincHc wen? like the rest of the 
worltl, but ( diina, like (Ireat Britain, hatl learned 
to know the ( Jen nan for what he really is ; 
am I the tnoral results of that knowledge were 
likely to be of more consequence to Germany 
when seeking to recovtu* her position in the 
Far KiLst than the material los.ses cau.sed by 
the seizure of her sliipping and the stoppage of 
hiM* trade. 

By ta.king her |)lace beside the Allies in 
the struggle of civilization against Germany's 
barbarous militarism China materially strength 
emnl her own moral and material position. 
By dccdariug war iqnai Germany the 
Central Government at Peking not only 
won the sym|)afhy and futun^ siq)j)ort of 
the Knt(‘nt(‘ Powits afid the l.’nited .States, 
together with a rigid to be heard at the 
final Peat*e Conference, but was ndieved of the 
heavy financial obligations which in reccfit 


years had preehidod all hope of successful 
reorganization and stability. The war gave 
China a much-needed breathing space, 
a relaxation* of foreign pressure upon her 
Trea.sury and her frontiers, opportunities for 
profitable trade, and new hopes for the future. 
It united the Governtnents of the Flowers 
friendly to her in a policy w^hich re<?ognized 
the necessity for giving all possible support 
to the Central Governmtait, and for dis- 
couraging the seditious ivctivitics of profes- 
sional agitators and Young China's firebrands. 
But abov<‘ all, it brought liomo t® the educated 
and ruling classes ni China the truth, that 
the aims pursued and methods employed by 
Germany in the [promotion of her policy in 
the Far East had been a facdor, by no means 
inconsiderable, in the production of the finan- 
cial diftieulties and political disscMisions which 
hml filled the country with unrest and distress 
ill recent years. '^riif*y were brought to realize 
that tho task of eftective financial reform, 
essential to the stability of tiu? Central Govern 
im'iit, had been systematically hampered at 
Peking, tis it was at- (.-onstant inoplo under th<‘ 
llamidian rv-fima, by Gennany’s methods of 
political finance*, by a deliberate policy which, 
had it remained unchecked, must Inevitably 
have brought (Iiina to financial disintegration 
for the nltimati* b(*nefit of the Teuton. 
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T HF tJiree salient features of the sea 
campaign dftring the third year of 
war were an increased aggressive- 
ness of the enemy from the Belgian 
{)orts, the intensive and ruthless cliaracter of 
the attack Viy submarines on the world’s 
Mercantile Marine, and the nwuH afloat of th<^ 
entry of the United States and other nations 
into tlie struggle. The effect of the Revolution 
in Russia upon the sea war in the Baltic 
theatre and that of t he reverses in Italy upon 
the position in the Adriatic were felt wiilely, 
and necessitated the reconsideration in some 
of its aspects of the naval policy of the Allies, 
Farther! nore, in a survey of the sea affair 
during 1910-17, it must be notieiHl that tin* 
cliangos at the Admiralty and in the Govern- 
ment were influoneefl largely by public opinion, 
deeply stirrt;tl and eoncomed by questions of 
naval policy. , 

The Battle of Jutland B ink took place May U I 
— June 1, 1916, and after that event on only 
one occasion within the period under review did 
any largo German force appear in the North 
Sea, and then only to retire at once to its 
port when some of the heavier ships of the 
Grand Fleet were sighted. The policy ailopted 
by the enemy w€w that of sallying forth in 
detachments small enough to evade the British 
patrols and swift enough to seek safety by 
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flight if discovered. In this maimiT a number 
of raids were made upon the British coast and 
in adjacent waters, chii'fly from the seapjirts 
of Belgium, and nudnly with small craft 
assisted or accompanied by air forays. These 
iv#:ds became more fre(ju(*nt, and great(‘r 
{mdaeity was exhibiUul by the German naval 
cominaiiders, towards tlu^ (‘jid of 1916, whcei 
not only I lie coasts of f^ss(*\ and Kent f)ut the 
entranee to the Thames juid tiie Straits of 
Dover were boldly attiMiipted, and (^ilais, 
Diinkirk, Folkt‘st()ne aiul Dover were bombed 
from the air or shelliMl from the sea. 

The succesH(\s of the G(?rman raiders at this 
time and their immunity from siTious n^tribu- 
tioii or punishment w(?re attributcii, in part, at 
letvst, to the naval politjy of the British Govern- 
ment and its strategic; interpretation by the 
Admiralty under Mr. Balfour’s administration. 
Certainly, there were indietitions of a change 
in the; nmthod of utilising the naval resources 
cjf thc^ country for its protection. When the 
German cruisers shelled Scarborough in DeRiem* 
her, 1914, some coiiqilaint wev^ iiuwle that this 
watering-place was witheiut adcMpiate naval 
protection. The Admiralty of Mr. Churchill 
and Lord Fisher replied in an ofticial corn- 
munique in these terms : - 

The Admiralty lake the opportunity of poitiiiti); oil' 
tliat demonKirationM of thi.M character against uiifortiKov. 
towtiH or commercial ports, though not difficult to accom* 
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plisli provitlojl that a forlain amount of rink is ancoptcd, 
an* (iov'oi<l of military sigmficaiK'o. Thoy may caiiso 
fomo loss of lifo among the eivil population and some 
daniair*' to private property, which is much to be 
rrgnUteil ; luit (hey must not in atiy rirrumslanora be 
allowed to rnodily the general naval policy which is 
being pursued. 

Tho gctioral iiav^al policy of 1 hat period wiw 
iinlicftttMl by tho octioii iu tho Heligoland 
Bight of AiigUHt 28, t he constaiit bombarduierih 
of (ht> Bcloiaii coast. port.s in October, the air 
raid on Ciixhavtui in Decciubcr, 1911, and tho 
<*rniscr action off the Dogger Bank iu tho 
following Jtiimary in which tho Jhiichor was 
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desfroyed. With th(*se operations may be 
coupled the decisive battle off t]it» Falklan<ls 
altont the same tiiiu?, till of thfun significant of 
an offc‘nsive-(lefensive strategy, as a reply to 
the sallying tactics of the ent^iiiy. When, how- 
ever, in April 19 Id Kngland’s home coast wtvs 
iigain .attacked, and an appeal was again inatle 
for local defence, the reply of the Admiralty 
was of a ditTorenit character. In a letter to the 
Mtiyors of Lowostoft and Yarmouth, Mr. 
Balfour, after pointing out that from a n^val 
and mili^p% i^oint of view the German bom- 


bardment of open towns had been Bingnlarly 
futile, added : — 

t 

It in not an ej^pt^rimont which (»o far as wo can judge) 
they would bo well advised to rc‘pcat. This would Ije 
true even if the di.stri billion of our naval forces on tho 
Rast Coast was undergoing no alteration. In tho 
earlier stages of tho war considoratious of strategy 
fiJipiircd us to keep our b.attlo fleets in more northc?rn 
waters. Thus situated they could foiicentrate 
olleetively against any prolonged operation such as 
those involved in an attempt at invasion, hut mt 
against brief dashes t'ltected under cover of the night. 
But with tlio progress of the war our maritime position 
has improvisi. Submarines and monitors, which 
form no portion of tlie Grand Fleet, are now available 
;n growing iiurnhors for coast dofonee, and, what is even 
more important, thc» increase in the strength of the 
Grand Fleet itself enables u.s to bring important forties 
to the .south without iu the least imperilling our naval 
preponderatiee elj^ewhere. It woiihl he unfitting to 
go into further details, ]>ut I have, I hope, sufliciently 
staled the reasons for rny eonviction that another 
raid on tlie coast of Norfolk (never a safe operation) 
will ho henceforth far nu»re perilous to tlie aggressors 
than it has been in the past, arul if our enemy he wise is 
therefore less likely. 

Here there wivt suggested a change of policy, 
and a decision, in response to public agitation, 
to resort to measures of local coast defence in 
substitution for the methods of offence wfiicd: 
harl prov(*d effective at an earlier period, and 
which fiad the sanctiou and support of cen- 
turies of naval experience. It was within a few 
weeks of this letter being written (hat the 
Battle of .lutland occurred, in apptuirance a 
chance eollisioii .of the British and Gennan 
forces, l)ijt possibly brought about by an 
attempt on the part, of the enemy to test, tho 
strength or (he \i'eakn(\ss of that division of the 
Grand Fleet, adumbrated by Mr, Ihilfoiir. 
'Fhero followed tho raiding tactic.s ami desultory 
(uJast warfare to which reference has already 
been made, arul which is more fully described 
latt»r. The naval policy of tlie Governnu'iit 
and the administration at the Admiralty w^ere 
challenged in tho Bn'ss, and more aggressive 
action by its naval forces ilcinanded by tho 
country As a result of this agitation, com- 
hined 'with other matters, important changes 
in the eomjiosition of tho Board WH>ro made, 
having for (ht'ir object nd’orms in the const-rnc- 
tiv(‘ policy of the Admiralty and tho initiation 
of more vigorous measures at aoa. 8imul- 
taneon.sly, a new Government came into oflice. 

As will he show'a later, the preparations 
begun at this time could not, and did not, have 
effect for some months, but Sir John Jellicoe, 
who had been recaller I from tho command of 
tho Grand Fleet to take the j^ost of First See 
Lord, made it clear iu an •interview wnth ar 
American journalist on April 12, 1917, that lu. 
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ftiicl the Board which he represented were in 
favour of the traditional policy of an offen- 
sive-defensive, and were determined to put 
it into practice as soon as the means were 
available. “ In conclusion,” lie said, “ I can- 
not do better than quote from your great 
author, Captain Mahan, in liis volume, ‘The 
Interest of American Sea Powder, Present imd 
Future.* He wrote : 

I’o Gwat. Kritain and the United States, if they 
rightly estimate the part they may play in the great 
drama of human progress, is intrusted a maritimo in- 
terest in the broadest sense of the word, wliieh demands 


done in this matter was fully explained by Sir 
Kric Geddes, for whom the office of Controller 
was revived in Ihe first place, and wdio after- 
ward.s succinxled Sir Edward Carson as First 
Lord of the Arhniralty. Of Sir Kric Geddes it 
may bo said that he had won distinction as an 
organizer of the output of mat«»rial. He gained 
experience in railway management in America, 
and aftorw*vrd.s became Deputy (General Manager 
of the North-Eikstern Kail way Company. At 
the beginning of the war his services w^ere 
rendered in c*onnection with tJie organisatioD 
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In the foreground a German Submarine of that period. 


as Olio of tho conditions of its exercise and its safety 
the organization of a force adoqnaio to control Iho 
general courso of ovents, to maintain if the necessity 
arise, not arbitrarily, but us those in whom interest 
and power alike justify the claim to do ho, the laws that 
shall regulate maritimo warfare. 

** And again : 

War, once declared, must be waged oftensively, 
aggressively. The enemy must not be fended off, but 
smitten down. You may then spare him every exaetioii 
lelinquish every gain, but til) down ho must be utruck 
incessantly and remorselessly.” 

During 1917 further changes were iniulc in 
the compo.sition • of the Board of Admiralty, 
with a view to tho division and better co- 
ordination of tho branches of strategy (opi^ra- 
tions) and supply (maintenance). What was 


of tho supply of munitions, and Ihea his energy 
anti driving powt*r were directed to the rt5fonn 
of the military transport system. He bt^caine^ 
Director-General of Military Railways, and, 
afterwards Director-Gt^neral of Transportation. 
His appointment in May as Contij<>Iler of tho 
Navy was a great tribute to his efficient work 
as an administrattir, and Ills reputation in this 
connexion, combined with his business capticdty, 
were doubtless the qualifications whicdi weighed 
in Ids selection as the civilian head of tho Navy. 
The substitution of officc^rs fresh from tho 
Fleet and with war experience, as well as- 
yuunger men for th(» n(?w Admiralty personnel, 
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wa** a marked feature of those changes. The 
distribution of work among the members of 
the Board was tluis described by the First 
Lord in an address to the House of Commons 
in November: — 

Tho members of the Board, in addition to dealing 
individually with work allotted to them under the table 
of distribution of business in the Admiralty, have been 
}:rouped into two fonnal Committees—aamely, the 
Operations Committee and tho Maintenance Committee, 
ea< h of which meets once a week, or more often where 
necessary. 

Iho First Lord is tho tx offii'.io chairman, and per- 
sonally 1 make a point of presiding over them as often 
as IS possible. The Operations Committee consists of 
myself, as ex nfflcio chairman, tho First Sea Lord, tho 
Deputy First Sea Lord, the Deputy Chief of tho Naval 
Staff, and tho Assistant Chief of tho Naval Staff, with 
the Fifth Sea Lord attending when necessary. This 
Committee deals with largo questions of naval strategy, 
with operational plans, and with the scale of provision 
and equipment of the Navy, as a fighting force, and 
with its efficiency, organization, and utilization. The 
othf‘ 1 * ^mmittee, the Maintenance Committee, con- 
sists '4ir^he six members of the Board concerned with 
pursonil^, matoiial, supplies, works, production, .^nd 
finan^.' It deals with questions affecting these matters, 
and with the fulfilment of the demands of tho Operations 
Committee and Naval Staff. The Deputy First Sea 
Ijord, representing the Operations Committee, and the 
Fifth Sea Lord, attiuiding when necessary, form the 
fink between tho operations side of the Board andlh%^ 
mairitenanco side ot tho Board. The Board itself ala^ 
moots once a week, or more often if necessary. Matters 
coming within tho administrative spheres of the dif- 
ferent members of the Board are, if they fall within 
certain definite categories of importance, referred for 


consideration to the appropriate Committee of the 
Board, which either arrives at a definite oonolusion or 
refers the matter for decision or confirmation to a full 
meeting of the Board, as the nature of the subjeot 
may require. This is generally tho change or develop* 
ment of the organization that has taken place in the 
Board of Admiralty and in its procedure. 

The favourable view of the nation on these 
appointments and changes, and the more 
vigorous policy they denoted, was reflected in 
the speeches of public men and in the Press. 

Towards tho end of 1916 the growing 
seriousness of the submarine menace became 
a matter of national anxiety. Tho alleged 
dilatoriness of Miiusters in their preparations 
for dealing with this matter was a factor of 
influence when a change of Govtrmnont took 
place in December. There was e public demand 
for the immediate arming of all merchant 
ships and for more energetic measures against 
the underwater boats and the lairs from which 
they issued on tho Belgi.in coast. Towards 
tho end of February the Prime Minister stated 
his belief, in view of tho shipping losses, that 
“ the ultimate success of the Allied cause 
depends, in my judgment, on our solving the 
tonnage difficulties with wliich we are con- 
fronted.” Mr. Lloyd George further stated 
that very drastic methods were necessary for 
dealing with the submarine peril, and that, if 
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the nation was not prepared to accept them, 
“there was disaster in front of ns.” He 
outlined these measures as follows : — 

(1) Measures to bo adoptod by tho Navy to grapple 
with tho menace. 

(2) The building of merchant ship.^ wlierevor we can 
got them. 

(3) To limit our need;? from oversea transport by 
diapenaing with all non*essentiai commodities which 
are brought from overseas, and by producing as much 
of the essentials of life as we can at homo. 

The intensive submarine campaign tlircatened 
by tho Oemian Chancellor at tho en<l of January 
was at tliis time in full awing, both with under- 
water craft using torpedoes an<l mines and 
guns on the surface. Never was a more ruth- 
less campaign against innocent traders and 
non -combatants attempted since the days 
when the pirates waged war indiscriminatoly 
upon all who sailed the seas. The cowardly 
and brutal treatment of merchant seamen and 
seafarers of both sexes has been described in 
a previous chapter,* and details of tho attacks 
made on hospital ships are given later on. 
The campaign was carried to its greatest height 
in April, when tho heaviest loss in British 
tonnage occurred, and the Merchant Marine of 
the Allies and neutrals suffered in proportion. 
The campiugn«was waged with an utter disre- 
gard of restraint or respect for international 
law {which the Kaiser said no longer existed) 
and tho precepts of hmnanity. A little later 
new methods of meeting the menace began to 
take effect, and Mr. Lloyd George was able to 
announce in the House of Commons that the 
figures for the month of May were a considerable 
improvement on the anticipations of tho Ad- 
miralty. The First Sea Lord stated tliat the 
increasing armament of the Mercantile Mar ino 
had made the submarines more cautious, and 
a targer proportion of attacks were mode by 
the boats in a submerged condition Tliis had 
an advantage, as tho submarines were dependent 
upon their torpedoes for such attacks, and, 
being only able to carry a limited number, had 
to return more often to their ports for a supply. 
Tn a speech male on August 16 the Prime 
Minister was able to say that the Government 
had come to tho conclusion that, with the 
exercise of reasonable economy, there was no 
chance of the Germans succeeding in starving 
out the population of the British Islands. Tho 
definite promise given to the German public, 
that by the month of August tho submarine 
campaign would have effected such ravages on 

♦ Vol. XITT., Chapter CXOV. 
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COMMODORE GODFREY M. PAINE, C.B., 
M.V.O., 

Fifth Sea Lord. 

tho Mercantile Marine that Kiigland would be 
forced to abatidou the war, could not be fiil- 
fillod. Mr. Lloyd George ad<led that owing to 
the moans which had been devised for c healing 
with tho situation tho losses, which wore in 
April 550,000 tons, in July had come down to 
320,000 tons, and, if tho August figures continued 
at the same ratio, tho not losses during the 
montlis of July and August would be at tho 
rate of 175,000 tons a month. In October 
there was a further increase in tho number of 
ships sunk, but by the following month the 
First Lord was able to state that the moasiin^H 
taken by the Admiralty luvl considerably 
lessened the gravity of the situation. Tho 
arming of merchantmen, the iutroduotion of 
the convoy system, measures taken to replace 
lost tonnage, and the more striiigijnt use of the 
blookade were all matters which had their 
effect in curbing the enemy’s activity and 
assisting in tho prosecution of tho sea war. 

As a result of the exteasion of the submarine 
campaign and the continued and notorious 
infraction of every agreement, promise, and 
pledge the United Statcjs declared war on 
Gennany, Hud many other nations hitherto 
neutral followed their example. Before the end 
of 1917 17 countries had taken up arms against 
Germany and nine others had severed relations 
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with that country. The Ainerica i Xavy, and 
to a larger extent than before the Jaiianese 
Navy, provid(Hl opntingents to the naval 
forces of the Allies in European waters to assist 
. in meeting the subrnarin(^ mtniaee. Owing to 
the largo number of merchant vessels taken up 
lor naval and military piu-poses, the proportion 
of tonnage engaged in carrying food products 
aiud other necessaric's to the British Islands and 
to th(^ Alli<>d countries was small, and it sus- 
tained further diminution from the action of 
subinarimrs and mines. Owing to the reduction 
of imports due to these causes, it became 
necessary to take precautionary measures for 
(economising many of the essentials of life. 

(ienerally, the work of the Allied Fleets was 
devoid of large dramatic incident, and was 
principally confined to affording protection to 
the ships of the M(*rca!itilo Marine engaged in 
the conveyance of reinforcements of troops mid 
supplies to the various armies and for carrying 
out the business of trade and commerce. At 
the saine time, the entry of the United States 
into the war enabled the blockade of Germany 
to be enforced with greater stringency and 
with a corresponding influence upon her 
economic condition. She was made to feel to 
a w'ider extent than before the deprivation of 
many articles and commodities necessary for 
the prosecution of lier military aims. The 
position tow'ards the end of the year 1917 was 
admirably siunmed up by General Smuts in a 
speech made to the Association of the Chambers 
of Commerce in October : — 

Moru Aiiil more tho real inwardnesH of tlie war sitmition 
i-^ boiag rtpprt*<*iated in Germany. The German rulerH 
are trying lo still the fear of the people witli vain hopes 
that tho submarine weapon will bent us yet, and that 
we will be forced to make a German peace. All their 
hojws now centre in tho submarine, but those hopes au? 
destined to be illusory. Whatever tho dangers of the 
Mubmarine, it has ceasetl to be a decisive faelor. 'J'he 
Hubmariito has been beaten by tho silent heroism of 
our Navy and our Mercantile Marine. Deeds have 
been done on the sea so astounding that details cannot 
be published until the end of the war. In the general 
critical temper of our times less than justice has been 
done to Ibis HS|>eet of our naval cflEoii, but I feel sure 
that the future will appraise it at its true value. 

The pt'ri(xl covcrcMl by tho present chapter 
is from November, 1916, to December, 1917, 
and the cliangc? in the higher nav^al policy of 
the country which occurred during this period 
cannot, better be illustrated than by recalling 
the circumstances which obtained at«the earlier 
of these dates. On Nov(^mber 1, 1916, Mr. 
Balfour was still First Lord and Admiral Sir 
Henry i^ackson First Sea Lord. With one 


i»\ception the Board was composed of members 
who had not set^n active service at sea since the 
outbreak of war. Public opinion was at the 
time much stirred in regard to the apptti*eut 
indecision or inability to make the most use 
offtmsively of the power of the Navy, in order 
to curb the activity of tho enemy, such as had 
been shown by the raid on the Channel transport 
traffic on October 26. 1916.* 

In replying for tho Navy at the Lord Mayor’s 
Banquet on November 9, 1916, Mr. Balfour 
rederred at some length to this raid in tho 
Channel, in which tho etiouiy sank several 
patrol boats and a destroyer aiul got away 
practically immolestod. He explained how, 
on a night of pitcli darkness, no moon, clouds 
and storm, a few' fast torpedo vessels w^ere able 
to enter tlie Channel and get as far west as 
Folkestone, returning without having done any 
p(‘rmaneut damage to our lines of communica- 
tion. Tho great stream of men and munitions 
which w’ont ceaselessly from England to 
France was not disturbed. While he did not 
say that such a raid could not be repeat(?d, 
Mr. Balfour did suggest that it would not bo 
i*epeated, bo(?auso it was not worth the enemy’s 
wiiile to rim the risks involved, and ho expressed 
the confident hope that if German destroyers 
again entered the Channel they w'ould not be 
able to get out of it again without h(?avy 
disaster. 

The Germans, howev’^cu*. soon afterwards 
made two rai<ls into English waters in a week. 
On November 23 they sent six destroyers to 
raid the north end of the Downs. The boats 
attacked a patrol vessel, and claimed to have 
shelled Ramsgak*, wiiicli was denied. All of 
them returned safely to Mioir base. On 
Novembt^r 26 German suiall craft raided the 
waters off the Norfolk coast and sank tho 
armed trawler Narval, which w as on patrol, 

( apturing her crew. 

It was apparently in response to the general 
criticism alrtuidy referred to that the Board of 
Admiralty was, at tho end of November, 
strengthened by the infusion of younger men 
fresii from s(^a service, men who had distin- 
guished themselves in tho w^ar and knew what 
was necessary for the w^ar. Tlu* appointment 
w'as announced on Nov’ember 29 of Admiral 
Sir Jolm Jellicot? to b(? First Sea Lord, and of 
Admiral Sir David Beatty to succeed him as 
Commander-in -Chief of tho Grand Fleet. Sir 

* VoU X., page 55. 
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John Jellicoci brought with him to the Admiralty 
from the Grand Fleet Admiral Sir Cecil Burney 
08 Second Sea Lord and Commodore Lionel 
Halsey as Fourth Sea Lord, as well tws many 
other officers Before the announcement of 
these changes had been m»vle known to tho 
public Mr. Asquith’s Government went out of 
office, and in the new Ministry formed by Mr. 
Lloyd G(H>rgo the post of First Lord of the 
Admiralty wa-’ aefe|)ted by Sir Edward 


aiul the rest scattered, having suffered con- 
siderable punishment. Meantime thero was 
another encovuiter off the Schouwon Bank 
between British aiul Oi'rrniwi destroycTs, in 
which one of the former \nvs struck by a torpedo, 
and so sevei’oly damaged that she hivtl to Ijo 
sunk by oiur own ships. 'Fhe severity of tho 
conditions under wdiich this action was fought 
was shown by the arrival at Vimiideii of tln) 
German tlesiroyer “ V.()9, * flagship of tho 



JAPANESE DESTROYERS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


Carson. The now patent was published in th<* 
London Gazette of December 15, 1910. Tlie 
outstanding feature claimed for the new' 
Government w^as its greater vigour and energy, 
and the speeding up was r(>fl(^ctt>d in thc^ 
administration at the Admiralty. 

On January 22, 1917, a timely check was 
inflicted upon the GfM*man flotillas at Zeebrugge 
by two short and sharp actions off the Dutch 
coast, fought ill very severe weather. British 
light forces met an enemy destroyer division 
w^hilst on patrol, and in the engagement which 
followed one of the German boats was sunk 


flotilla. The boat limiH'd into the Dutch port 
in a terrible condition, with eight members of 
her crow who liad b«*eii killed frozen liard to 
the deck Her coiiimaii<ling officer, Lieut. - 
(’oMimander Bcxdim, W'as re|)orte<l to he un- 
injured, but the commander of thi* flotilla, 
Corvette-Captain. Schultz, was killed early in 
the ongagfimont with otlier officers, by a shell 
which wrecked the bridge of tho “ V.69.” Tho 
boat was repaired and returned to a German 
port on February 11, 1917.* 


Soe Vol. XIV'., p. IVS. 
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GERMAN SUBMARINE WRECKED ON THE COAST OF JUTLAND. 


This chock off the Dutch coast did not suffice 
to stop onliroly t ho ( rorinan mids into British 
waters. On the night of January 25, 1917, 
a small unidentified Gorman vessel approached 
the Suffolk coast, and fired a number of shells, 
only a portion of which rtuichod tlio land. 
There werc« no casualties, and only insigniticaut 
da’uago was caused. The night was very dark, 
and the firing opened with a star-shell, wliich 
lit up the coast, but most of the shells which 
followed tell into fields, and the bombardment 
was all over in less than five minutes. Accor* I - 
ing to the German account of this little affair, 
th<ur light forces “ penetrated to Knglish coast 
waters south of Lowestoft in oriler to attack 
hostile patrol vessels and outpost ships previ- 
ously reported there. In the entire s(?a region 
which w'as searclied nothing of the enemy was 
seen. Thereupon the fort/iticd place of South- 
wold was illuminated from a short distance by 
star-shells. Our torpedo boats then opened 
lire, and direct hits were observed.” 

A more ambitious raid, by two divisions of 
enemy destroyers, was carried out on the m’crht 
of February *25. The destroyers approached 
the Kentish coast at 11.15 p.m., and fired a 
number of shells at the unfortified towns of 
Broadstairs and Margate, the bombardment 
lasting for about ten minutes. The material 
<lainago caused was slight, but three people 
wore killed in an old-fashioned cottage between 
Broadstairs and Margate which was destroyed 
by the firing. The hostile forces wt?re reported 


by a British destroyer -on patrol duty in the 
Channel, and a short engagement ensued, in 
which the British vessel was not damaged, 
although imder heavy fire from guns and 
torpedoes. The enemy vessels were pursued, 
but were lost in th(^ darkness. In the German 
account it was mentione*! that the destroyers 
were cotnmanded by Commander Tillessen and 
CommancUT Konrad Albn‘cht. 

In the next of these ” tip-and-run ” raids, also 
carried out by two groups of destroyers, the 
town of Hamsgato was subjected to a slight 
attack. Very early in the morning of March 
18 some enemy destroyers approtiched the 
Kentish coast and fired a number of shells, 
but therci were no casnalties and the materiel 
damage was slight, one occupied and two 
empty houses only being hit, according to the 
British ollicial report. These Kamsgate raiders 
retired hurriedly before the local British forces, 
and escaped in the darkness, so that it was not 
possible to ascertain the damage inflicted on 
them. At almost the same time, however, 
©uemj^ d<^stroyers engaged one of the British 
destroyers on patrol, to the westward of the 
Straits of Dover, sinking her with a torpedo. 
She returned the fire, using torpedoes and guns, 
but the result was not Imown. From the 
crew there were eight survivors, but all the 
officers wore tlrowned. A second British 
destroyer was torpedoed, but not seriously 
damaged, whilst picking up the survivors from 
the first. During this same night a British 
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merchant vessel in the northern part of the 
Downs was sunk by a torpedo from what the 
Gennans called their “ northern attacking 
group ” of destroyers. 

Dunkirk was the next object of attac^k by the 
German raiders, son^e sixty shells being fired 
into the French town by torpedo boats about 
2 a.m. on the morning of March 26, 1917. 
Similarly, during the night of March 28-29, 
there was a foray off Lowestoft, although on 
this occasion the enemy did not bombard tlio 
town itself. According to the Admiralty com- 
muniqusf “ some firing was observed some miles 
off shore from Lowestoft. Our patrols were 
sent to the scene at utmost speed, but nothing 
was seen of the enemy, who had made off.” 
The Germans claimed to liave svmk by gunfire 
the anned English steamer Mascotto, luul to 
have taken seven men of her crew prisoners. 
This vessel was a patrol trawler — a class of 
vessel the crews of which sufft^rod rnm^h and 
endmed much during the guerilla warfan^ 
which was practised with ever-increasing 
boklness about the time under review. 

The frequent raids upon the coast of Thanet 
were naturally somewhat disturbing to the 
inhabitants of that part of Kent, and in the 
first week of i^pril, 1917, a deputation from the 
towns in this locality waited upon Sir Kclward 
Cfvrson and Sir John Jellicoe at the Admiralty, 
the party including tlie Mayors of Margate and 
Kainsgafe and the (.Chairman of the Council of 


Broadstairs. Sir Edward Carson assured them 
that, in spite of alannist mmoimi, the position 
was not more serious than it had been since 
the beginning of the Waf. Ttie First Lonl 
added that he had no intention of removing 
his grandson from the school lie attendeil in 
Thanet, and ho hoped himm^lf, as in the past, 
to spend occasional week-en<ls there. 

From about the middle of A[iril a new |)liase 
in the raiding warfare was entered upon. A 
decided check was put upon tht^ Gennan enter- 
priscH. and the British counter-measures par- 
took more of an offensive charaetiu* than 
prev'iously. Not- that th(^ Navy had remained 
content to leave all the offensive strokes to the 
(jrermans before this. On the <*ontrarv, the 
Royal Naval Air Service had k(‘pt up from the 
beginning of the winter a constant suc(u>ssion of 
bombing raids upon t he Belgian (roast- st-rong- 
holds from which th(^ hostih' craft- (emanated. 
These attacks, however, were evidently found 
to hav^e only a limited value. On January 8, 
for instance, the Kcho Belqe stated that- a great 
numlxirr of 8ubmarin(*s and tor[)e(lo boats were 
then in tlx^ |)ort at Ztrebrugge, whicli had not 
suffered much from the bombardnurnts. I'he 
harbour works wernr practically intact. This 
place diffenrd from OstcMid, in that it was 
merely the port of Bruges, and so long i^s t hat 
arsenal was able to turn out and to sh(‘It(rr war 
craft the latter could always fly liack th<*re for 
safety whatever happened to the port itself. 
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All the sairr^, K.N. A.S. inm'hines made frequent 
jiSHaults upon Hriigos*, as upon Zeebrugge and 
Oatend, during the first three months of 1917. 

In April, ho\vevf>r, as has been said, more 
aggressive methods scMMiied to eome info 
operation. On the night of x\pril 7, in con- 
junetion with seaplane attacks on the Mole at 
Zeebrugge and on ammunition dnmpc near 


Ghent and Bruges, it was ofTicially announced 
that other operations were carried out off 
Zeebrugge during tho same night, m the result 
of wliich two enemy destroyers were tor- 
pedoed. One of these was seen to sink ; tho fato 
of the socond is not certain, but she was very 
severely damaged.” In this attack tho British 
sustainerl no casualties, but the Germans 
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aclmittod the loss of their torpedo boat G88. 
A fortnight later the country thrilled by a 
spirited encounter in the Dover Straits, in which 
the Gormans lost two more torpedo boats, G85 
and G42. On the night of April 20 about five 
German destroyers att'unpted a raid on Dover, 
the Vice-Admiral at which base reported that 



THE NEW BELL OF THE “BROKE.” 

Cast from Che lid of a Torpedo Tube of CH2. 

the attack resulted in tiie enemy tiring a numb<’>r 
of rounds into a ploughed fi(*ld a f(^w miles 
distant from the town. The enemy then 
apparently steered in the direction of some 
of our shipping, possibly \\'ith the int<*ntion of 
attacking, but was met by two vessels of the 
Dover patrol. In five minutes these two 
vessels, the Broke and tho Swift, commanded 
mspectively by Commander E. R. G. R. Evans, 
R.N., of Antarctic fame, and Commander 
A. M. Peck, R.N., engaged and sank at least 
two, and possibly throe, of tho five or six enemy 
boats, the remainder making off at a liigh 
speed during the short ongagemont, and 
escaping in the darkness. The British Admiralty 
report commended the conduct of those con- 
cerned in this affair as follows : “ Our vessels 
suffered no material damage, and our casualties 
were oxcoodingly slight in comparison with the 
results obtained. Our patrol vessels were 
handled with remarkable gallantry and dash, 
and tho tactics pursued were a very fine 
example of destroyer work. Wo were fortunate 
in being able to save the lives of ten Gentian 
officers and 108 men from the vessels which 
were sunk.” Telegrapliing on April 27 to the 
Vice-Admiral at Dover, his Majesty the King 
commanded that his hearty congratulations 
should be conveye^d to the commanders. 


officers, and men of the Swift and Broke “ on 
the skill, dash, and bravery displayed on tlie 
night of April 20-21 off Dover.” During this 
(uicounter one of the euamy tlestroyers was 
rammed by the Broke, lUid wliilo the two 
boats were thus locked togetlier a dosp^at# 
hand-to-hand eoiiilict, in quite tho stylo of the 
olden days, took placi». With fine spirit, the 
men of the Broke, headed by Midsliipman 
Donald A. Gyles, R.N.R., elearetl their decks of 
the Germans who managed to scramble on 
board. 

The skill and gallantry of tho ofticors and 
mon engagi‘-d in this alTt^ir wt'ro recognised in a 
Gazette dated May 10, 1017. Commanders 
J*ock *ind Evans were jjromottui aiul a\^'arded 
the D.S.O., Engineer- Lieu tenant -Commanders 
Hughes and Coomber were also )iromotc(l. Tho 
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THE STEERSMAN OF THE “BROKE.” 
W. G. Rawles, G.G.M., who remamed at the 
Wheel throujthout the action, althoui(h wounded. 

following officers were awarded tho D.S,(‘. ; 
Lieutenants G. V. Hiekmau, navigator and 
second in command of Tf.M.S. Broke ; K. I). 
King-Hannan, navigator of IP.M.S. Swift; 
M. C. Despard, first and gunnery lieutenant 
of H.M.S. Broke ; if. A. Simpson, executive 
officer and gunnery lieutenant of the Swift ; 
the two Probationary-Surgcions C. T. Helsham, 
R.N.V.R.* of the Broke, e-ud J. S. Westwater, 
R.N.V.R., of the Swift ; the two gunners 
H. Turner and F. (Iriiincy, and Midshipman 

174-3 
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Gyles of the 'Broke. The only award qf the 

C. G.M. was to oblo-seaman William George 
Bawles, who continued to steer H.M.S. Broke 
althougli wounded Uadly in the legs in four 
|)laee.s. There were other awards of the 

D. S.M., and also many officers and men were 
mentioned, in dispatches or noted for early 
promotion. 

After the Swift and Broke affray, coupled 
with more frequent and effective air attacks 
on the enemy’s bases, there was a considerable 
diminution in the raids by enemy destroyers 
The Gennan boats were prevented from coming 
witliin striking distance of the British or French 
coasts. A few shells fired into Dunkirk early 
on the morning of April 24, by some torpedo 
boats under Captain Assmann, and the destruC' 
tion of about 20 houses in Bamsgatt* on the 
night of April 26--27, were among the last 
attempts of the (Jermans to (!arry out raids 
in the Narrows. In the former a French 
torpe<lo boat was sunk, and in the latter, 
although most of the shells fell in the open 
country, two |>eople were killed and three 


injured. But with the advent of May the 
Allied forces had clearly asserted their mastery. 
On May 10 light cruisers and destroyed from 
Harwich under Connnodore Sir R. Tyrwhitt 
sighted a force of 11 Gorman de8troyei*s at 
about 4 a.m. between the English and Dutch 
coasts, heading southward. The British forces 
immediately closed, but on their opening fire 
the enemy made off at full speed under cover 
of a dense smoko screen, and although shelled 
for an hoiu’ and 'twenty minutes at long range 
it was not possible to overtake them. Four 
destroyers chased the 11 Gennan destroyers to 
within range of the guns of Zeebrugge. Again, 
on the night of May 19-20 a patrol of four 
French torpedo boats mot off Dunkirk a flotilla 
of Gennan destroyers making for that port, 
but after a short engagement the Germans 
withdrew' at full speed. 

Following up these successful operations, 
others of a still more successful nature were 
\indcrtaken on J line 5. Early on that morning 
the enemy’s naval base and workshops at 
Ostend wore heavily bombarded by units of 
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COMMANDER EVANS of the “BROKE*' 
(left) and COMMANDER PECK of the 
“ SWIFT.** 

Photographed at the Investiture in Hyde Park, 
when each received the D.S.O. 

tliB Dover patrol, a largo ninribor of rouiuU 
being fired wit h good rosultfi. (On f lie (if h it 
was of1i<;iaily^repof'ted that photographic rccoii- 
Jiaissancn over Ostend showed that the bom- 
liardinonf/ laid soriously damaged or totally 
<destroy(Mi the majority of the workshops in th(» 
dockyard.) While this operation was in pro- 
gress, another force from the Harwich flotillas 
was patrolling oil tho Jh^lgian coast, tn idcntly 
with the object of bringing to action any of th(3 
(lerrnan vessels which might be driven ont to 
sea by tho boi n bard men t. This force under 
Commodore Sir R. Tyrwhitt sighted six 
destroyers, and engaged them at long range. 

In the running fight one of the ('iieiny boats, 
S20, was sunk by tho British gunfire and 
another severely damaged. Sevtai survivors 
from S20 were picked up and made prisoners, 
and there were no British ctisualties. 

'^riie effect of the attaeka on Juno 5, and of 
others made from tho air, was that not only 
were several vessels sunk at Ostend but that 
the entrance gates to the dockyard basin, thf? 
wharf, the submarine shelter, ‘and a destroyer 
under repair w’cro badly damaged. On June 10 
the Admiralty reported that, according- to a 
message from the Vice-Admiral at Dover, the 
latest reconnaissance of Ostend showed that 
all large shipping had been removed from that 
liarbour. The hai^our presented a deserted 


MIDSHIPMAN GYLES of the ** BROKE” 
Who headed the fight affainst the boardinif party. 

appearance, it was added. and tho two destroyers 
which had lately been report cil as being towr^l 
to Zeebruggo were probably those damaged 
during the bornbardini'iit which had Ix'cn 
removed from the liasin. 

Referring to theses raids on unfortified towns 
and to the fighting in the Narrows, 8ir J. 
.Jellieoe said 

Wo di'plorn I tio Iosh of lifo nniong non-coinhatantH ; 
but, afler rill, wn nn^ onga^od in a war whereon tho 
frocdoni of tho world depend'^, ami wo cannot d(?flect 
our strategy from its main purpose, ^'hat is what the 
Goniiau'-' hoped to olteot, aiul they have failed. At 
tho saino time, perhaps, I may add that Kinee tho 
exploit of tho Swift and Broke tho enemy has attempted' 
no roid on th<? British coasf , 

Thi» loadn mo to say a few words as to the flontroyor 
and aubmurino boHOH on tfio ]k*lgian <*oast whieli aro in 
the occnpatioii of tho Gormans. Ono in Ostend. the 
other in Zeebruggo. Tht' Gonnans bavo applied to tins 
length of Hand-fringoil cnHsl tin* srirno prior iple of 
intensive foitification adopted higher up on tho North 
Sett and tho Island of H(*ligolttnd. The coast lino is 
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THE DESTROYER ACTION OFF ZEBBRUGGE, JUNE 5. 1917: 


ftliiiUled with liuiivy guns, which in thomsclvea couttii* 
tut.** iufiiulosiiniil tHrg*?lH ut a range of inoro than 20,000 
yimis oil wliii'h any bombardment could bo cairied out. 
Moreover, the eiif niy haH not been slow to mako the 
fullest wso of aircraft an<l srnoko ficrtjons by way of 
firoloction. 

Ostond oilers tho best target, but it can only he 
attacked at rare intervals, when a favourable eom- 
biiiation of win<l. weather and Fca cOTuhtioiiB can bo 
attained. Zoeliruggc, in tho real .sense of the wonl, 
is not a naval base, but merely an exit from tho inland 
port of Ib’uges, with wliich it is connected by a wi*!*- 
*U'cp-water canal. There is litth* to hit at Zeebmgire 
Still, I. hope that tho problem which tli«r TV-lcian coast 
presents is not insoluble. 

During tho period under review the iiitoiisi- 
fio<l submarine war waged by the enemy 
overshadowed events at sea. I'owards tht' end 
of 191(1, in addition to the dissatisfaetioii 
aroused in the country by (Im cori.stant raids 
by torpedo craft on the east and south-ea.st 
coasts, there was a feeling that the subinarine 
iiKutace was not being grappled with us it had 
Immui ill t he au^imm of tho previous year (191o), 
when I^ord Selborne was able to say on behalf 
of the Cabinet that it was “ well in hand.” 
'Phe sinking of merchant ships increased and 
the proportion of lost tonnage relatively to 
the amount available for tho trade of the 
Hritish Isles^ increased in even greater ratio. 
With something of a shock, the country learnt 
fiTim Mr._ Prnthero, the new Minister for Agri- 


eulturo {s|)eaking in the Kouse of Commons on 
December 20, 191(1), that iii his ^jpinion “we 
ought to realize, and the W ar Office ought to 
realize, and the whole country ought to realize, 
that we are a beleaguered city.” About thre*^ 
w*‘eks afterwards, in I he first |)iiblie speech he 
made after giving up the isnumand of the (h-and 
Fleet, Hir John Jellicoo stated at the Fish- 
mongers’ Hall tliat “ tho siibnuirin** menaee to 
tho Merchant Service is far grt>ater now tlian 
at any period of tho war, and it requires all our 
energy to eoinbat it.” So much for the gravity 
of the problem. That its devt^lopment liad 
not been antieipat.*Ml and provided against in 
atlequate measun> was made ch'ar by Captain 
Itathurst, speaking on bi^half *)f the Ministry 
of Food, in the House of Commons on March 23, 
1917, when he said that “the food position 
and the food outlook a re not wholly satisfactoiy, 
but it would bo much eo^^icr to cope with the 
difVuniltios of this food stringency, which was 
likely to develop, had it bwn foreseen at an 
earlier periotl of the war and more far-reaching 
steps taken to grapple with it.” 

This, of course, was some few weeks after 
the official opening of the unrestricted sub- 
marine war, of wliich the (If^nnans had given 
notice on January 31, 1917. Hut as o€U*ly as 
Novenibi^r, 191(1, there was much uneasiness 
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[After a Shdch by an hyntiinrss, 

BRITISH CREW THROWING LIFE-BELTS TO GERMAN SAILORS. 


felt in rt?gard to the mattor. It was one of the 
caiiflos of tiio disquiet wliich brought almut 
changes at the Admiralty and the accession to 
oftico of Sir Edward Carson and Sir »Iohn 
Jollicoo. On November ,‘U), 1910, The Times 
had sai<l, in discussing eJemonts of weakness 
in Admiralty administmtion, that “tlie de 
partments responsible for strategy, intelligene<\ 
and supydy notoriously call for immediate 
citUmtion, for the whole raison (ViHre of the 
change is the public dissatisfaction with hick 
of initiative, ignorance of enemy movements, 
and ill- organ i7.ed construction.” On the 
following day, Decembt'r 1, 1910, a meeting 
was held in the City, under the chairmanshiyi 
of Lord lA»ith of Fyvie, which passed a rtwOu 
tion calling on the (hivernment to exercise a 
more? thorough blockade of GiTinany, and to 
take eflicient steps for the protection of iiier- 
cliaTit shipping against (?nemy submariiuw. 

Indications of what the (Jermans could do 
with their submarines of the newer ty|>es liad 
1)6011 given by the journey of U53 to the 
United States in October, 1916, and there 
were also several reports from the Continent 
of feverish activity in submarine construction. 
Lord Milner, while in Petrograd on February 9, 
1917, estimated the nimiber of U-boats in usti 
at that moment at about 200, and other esti- 


mabis were even higher Into t he motives iindiT- 
lying the fateful decision tak<‘n by Germany to 
wage a ruthless submarine war and risking all 
coiise(|ueixc.es it is unm*c*essary to enter here. 
The avoweil inUuition was to starvi^ England 
by U-boat warfare, but while' they had to put 
forward this view in public, ami brought on 
tlu'iiiselvcs a good deal of political trouble, it 
probably did not repn'sent thinr real (‘alcula- 
tioii, which was to damage the* whole war 
machine of the Allies as much as possibk?. 

It was on January 31, 1917, that Herr 
Zimiiiermann informed the American Ambas- 
sador at Herliu tliat wide /.ones around Great. 
Ilritain, France, ami Italy, as well as in the 
Eastern .Mi'diterranean, wore to bo consi<lere<l 
bl<M*k»Klod areas, in which, without any furthc'r 
notice or wwning, all sea trallic would Iw 
pn^vcnitod by id I av'ailable wi'ajions as from 
th/' following ilay (FcJjruary 1). The follow- 
ing were the salient yioints of th«^ German 
Note, w'hich wuis ostensibly issued in rcqily to 
the message of the President of tlu) United 
States on January 22 on the subject of 
jicace, and of a Memorandum appended to 
the Note : 

Tho ifeodoin of the softs as a jirciliminary oondition 
for the Irco oxisteiico and the j>eH0oful intoroourao of 
nations as well as the open door for trade were always 
the guidmi; principles of German policy. 
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The attempt of tho four Al)ic<l Powers to bring about 
peace foiled on account of the lust of conquont of our 
adverse*’ i'‘s, wiio want to dictate peace. 

Thus o new situation hAs sprung up, which also forces 
(h rinany to new deeisionM. 

* « * 

For the post two years and a half Knglond has mis* 
used tho power of her Navy in a criminal attempt to 
force Germany by hunger into subjection. 

Tho Imperial Government before its own eonscienee 
and before history is unable to assume responsibility if 
any one means to hasten the end of the war be still 
untried, 'rogether with the President of tho United 
States they had iioped t<» attain this aim by negotiations. 

Tho attempt'-' to establish an understanding botwcon 
the adversaries having been answered by an announce - 
iijent of intensified warfare, tho Imperial Government, 
it in a higher sense it wants to serve humanity and not 
sin against the friends of its own nation, must now 
eontiniio the war for existence once m<»re forced upon 
her by means of using all weapons. Tho Tiiiperial 
Government is, therefore, also forced to do away with 
restrictions which up to now it lias imposed upon the 
use of its fighting means at sen. 

From February 11. 1917. within the barw'd zones 


around Great Britain, France, Italy and in the Kastern 
Mediterranean, all sea traffic will forthwith bo opposed 
by all means. 

* * * 

Neutral ships plying within the bairod zones do so aV 
thf ir own risk. 

* * * 

'rraffio of mgiilar Arnoriean possenuor steamers may 
go on unmolested : 

(а) If Falmouth is taken as the port of destination. 

(б) If on the outward and return journeys the Seillies 
as well as a point .'^0 degrt'o.s iioi’th 20 dogroos west are 
.stoonsd for. On this road (route) no German urines 
will he laid : 

(c; If steamers bear the following special signs which 
are allowed to thorn alone in American ports — viz., to 
be painted on the ship’s hull and on the suporstnieture,. 
three metres broad, vertical sfripes alternating white 
and red. On every mast a laige Hug chequered white 
and red: on tho stern the American national flag. 
During darkness the national flag and painted stripes 
to he easily recognizable as possible froivi far away 
and the ships tb be completely and brightly illunii* 
nated . 

(d) If one steamer run.s in each direction every week , 
arriving at Falmoiitli on Sundays, leaving Faimonth on 
VVodnesdnys. 
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THE HOSPITAL SHIP “ASTURIAS," WHICH WAS SUNK WITHOUT WARNING. 


(ff) If guarantees are given by the American Govern- 
ment that thoHO fltoaineis carry no** contraband '* accord- 
ing to the German list of ** contraband.** 

It is further stated that Germany is prepared, in 
view ot the need for Oontinontal passenger traffic, that 
everj- woek-day a Dutch paddle steamer shall receive 
free and unobstructed right of passage in each direction 
between Flushing and South wold, on condition that 
said paddle steifiraers only pas.s through the barred 
cones by daylight, and that they steer by the North 
Hinder Lightship both on the outward and homeward 
voyage. On this routo no German mines will be laid. 
The marks on the ships making these voyages to bo 
the same a.s tho.so given regarding Amencan passenger 
Bteainors. 

The Gennans lost no time in putting their 
tfireats into execution. The Dutch stoainship 
Gamma, the Danish steamer I.iars Kruse (em- 
ployed on Belgian relief work), the American 
steamer Housatoiiio, and other vessels fell 
victims during the first three days of tlie now 
campaign. As regards hospital ship.s, tdie 
Asturias was destroyed on the night of 
March 20-21, the Gloucester Castle on the 
night of March 30-31, and the Salta on April 10, 
1917, among others. In the early days the 
newspapers of the country wei*e allowed to give 
particulars of the sinkings of ships, and to 
tabulate lists, but a change of policy in this 
respect was introduced by Sir Edward Carson 
on February 28, 1917. Ho had stated in his 
speech in the House of Conunons a week earlier 
that nothing could be worse than the inaccurate 
recording of submarine losses. Incomplete lists 
and accumulations of losses afforded no com- 
parison with the actual volume of trade which 
was being done. From the week ending Sunday, 


February 25, therefore, the Athniralty issued a 
weekly table showing the numlx^r of all vesstds 
of over 100 tons using British ports, the 
munber of British vessels sunk by miuo or sub- 
marine, and alst> the number of British vessels 
atliurked but not sunk. The form in which 
this weekly return was published was doter- 
mineil by the Government after consultation 
with the Allied Powers, who also adof)ted 
the plan and issued similar rtitiirns. The Ad- 
miralty considered that there were cogent 
naval reasons against publishing the toniuige 
figun*s, as thereby the enemy wf>uld obtain 
accurah infonnation of considtTable military 
value. 

The ofilcial tablc.s of losses wt^re the sul>ject 
of much criticism, especially in regard to the 
omission of tlie tonnage dt'stroyed, but th(^ 
system continued dui'ing the y(*ar. The higli- 
water mark of the now campaign was nuMilu^cl 
in the week ending April 22, 1917, wh(?n 4 } 
British vessels of over 1,600 tons win-e sunk 
by mines and submarines. Tn regard in the 
totals of losses, Mr. Lloyd George gave a 
number of figure.s in his spi^eeh on August 16, 
1917. Later infonnation on the important 
matter of the tonnage losses wa:* given by Sir 
Eric Geddos in his first speech in I’arliament as 
First Lord on November 1, 1917. He said that 
the Germans clninu'd to have destroyed 808,000 
tons in August, but this v^as for all nationalities. 
In pointy of actual fact, they sfink very little 
more than a third of that amount of British 
tonnage and a little more than half for all 
nationalities. For September their ofTiciah 
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were (»72,0()0 tons, a decrease on the 
previous month, but again they sank far loss 
than a third of that aiiioimt of British tonnage 
and less than half tfuit amovmt of all nationali- 
ties. The Germans oxfdained the reduced 
sinkings on the gi^ound that the world’s tonnage 
had Slink so low that tliere were not enough 
ships to enable the submarine commanders to 
maintain their “ bag,” but in confuting this 
Sir Erie Geddes showed that during September 
the oversea sailings of all ship.s of 1,()00 tons 
and over were higher by *20 per cent, in numbers 
and 110 jjcr cent, in tonnage than in April, the 
heaviest month of sinkings. 'J’lie First Lord 
added : “ The net rcHhiction in tonnage in the 
last four months is to-day 30 per cent, loss than 
was anticipated in an estimate prepared by 
me for the Gabinet early in July.” lie also 
stated that during the past quarter the enemy 
had lost as many submarines as they lost during 
the whole of 1910, and since war began between 
40 and 50 per cent, of the U-boats operating 
in the North Sea, Atlantic, and Arctic Ocean 
liad been sunk. 

A distinctly human touch was imparted by 
the First T^ord to his survey of the submarine 
position when ho was describing the measures, 
offensive and defensive, taken to deal with the 
menace. Ho showed that in the submarine 
warfare, as elsewhere, it was becoming a tost 
of detennination, grit, and ingenuity betw^oon 
the two contending forces, and for the present 
he came t-o the conclusion that the U-boat war 
was going well for us. He then made the follow- 
ing point, showing liow^ liriceless an asset Great 
Britain has in her trained and seasoned merchant 
seamen, and how' the man in llie end proves 
superior to the rnacliine : — 

We. of courK<s analyse in every possible way sub- 
inarino linking'*, and although wo may do, and are 
doing, a groat tloal by the ua© of science, by various 
kinds of weapons and appliancos, to defeat the sub- 
rnarino, there ifl ono thing which is almost ibo most 
potent protection against submarines that exists. It 
IS not an appliance ; it is ft gift that God has given to 
men on the ships. It is their eyesight. It is a good 
look out that is kept. T will give figures to the House 
which, I think, will interest it, and will tell those outside 
how they can ]»elp the Navy against the submarine. 

wood look-out kept by an experienced man, covering 
ft great many attftcks by submarines, hft«! given us the 
following facts, that if a submarine Is sighted by the 
look oiu on a vessel, whether tho vessel is armed or not, 

It makes no difference, taking it all over, it is seven 
to three on the ship in favour of it getting away. Out 
of every ten attacks when tho submavinc is sighted by 
the ship seven of them fail, but of every •ton attacks 
when the submarine is not sightod eight ships go 
down. It is seven to throe on the ship if the 
Hiibmarine is sighted, and four to one against it if it 
is not. 


On this point the Naval Corro.spondont of The 
Times had already remarked 

Sornethiiur, however, may bo said for the results of 
Sir Alfred Yarrow’s public-spirited offer of a reward 
to those men wlio first see and report a submarine. 
Every now and again tho ‘presoiitation of the reward 
to some man or boy for sighting a submarine befom 
his shipmates have seen it is noticed in tho papers. 
But these isolated coses by no inoaa.s indicate the 
stimulating effect upon the watch for periscopes whioh 
Sir Alfred s goneioiis gifts have produced, nor their 
re.sults in reducing tho mercantile losses. . Out of 172 
cases in which Sir Alfrofl Yarrow’s award was given for 
.sighting submarines up to October 1 in this yeor, the 
number ot vessels atiockod and sunk by torpedo wos 
12 : tho number attacked and sunk by gunb’re was 
five ; the number attacked and damaged seriously, but 
not sunk, was five ; the number attacked which escaped 
without serious damage was fi.") ; anil the number 
which observed submarines, but were not attacked, 
was 86. It is obvious that it is of the utmost importanco 
to bring the vessels safely into port without damage 
of any kind, and over 85 per cent, of tho vessels ior 
which claims were made accomplished this succcs^^ftilly, 
whilo nearly one-half, or 49*7 per cent., got in without 
being attacked at all. 

Before dealing further with the progress of 
tho imliinited U-boat campaign, it must bo 
recorded briefly how it brought about an 
epoch-making event from the naval standpoint 
in the progress of hostilities — the introduction 
of tho United States into tho war. The historic 
meeting of the American Cabinet hc^ld im- 
mediately on tho receipt of the German Note 
of January 31, 1917, and other political and 
diplomatic events, will be found referred to in 
other chapters of this History. The American 
Navy was the first to feel the offoct of, and to 
act upon, tho change in the relations betwooii 
the United States and Germany. Tho Atlantic 
Fleet at Guantanamo, Cuba, was advised of the 
possibility of a rupture as soon as a decision 
was come to by tho Cabinet to break off all 
diplomatic relations, and the usual daily an- 
nouncements of the movements of American 
men-of'War also ceased. On February 5, 
following a conference between the President 
and tho Secretary of tho Navy, it was announceil 
that an understanding hod been reached by 
which American merchant sliips might carry 
guns, amidships as well as forward and aft, for 
their protection against submarines. With 
commendable pluck, however, several merchant 
captains put to sea after tho declaration of the 
war zone without any guns to rely upon, but 
only trusting to their good fortune and skill to 
avoid destruction. Two such vessels the 
voyages of which attracted a good deal of atteiv 
tion were the Orleans an4 the Rochester, the 
one belonging to the Oriental Navigation Co. 
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and the other to the Kerr Line. Disregarding 
the German demands that any ships entering 
the war zone should be painted in rod and' 
white vertical stripes, these vessels left New 
York on February 10, and anived at Bordeaux 
on February 27 and March 2 respectively. 
Their voyages were quite uneventful, and 


vogue was afford e<l by the attack on a convoy 
of seven Dutch vessels on February 22, 1917. 
The ships had been lying at Falmouth a few 
days, and on the morning in question received 
instructions from the Dutch authorities to put 
to sea, three being inward and four outw^ard 
bound. When only a hav milas o\d they 



BRITISH “SEA TANKS* (MONITORS) OFF ZEEBRUGGE. 


neither of them saw any submarines. The 
captains and crews received a great public 
ovation. They modestly disclaimed, how^cver, 
to have done anything beyond their duty, and 
indeed it was remarkable that the German 
threats, save only in the first day or two after 
they were made, when a state of partial 
paralysis existed in the neutral shipping 
industry, entirely failed to intimidate the 
merchant seamen into refusing to carry on the 
trade of the world. , 

An illastration of the arbitrary methods in 


were met by a subrnarinc, said fo bo Ull, and 
six were sunk by torpedoes or bombs. Their 
crows WM*re turned adi'ift in five minutes, and 
remained in boats for about tiftecn hours beforcj 
being rescued. It was otlicially announced from 
The Hague on February 21 that the German 
Government had declared its rfuwlincss to 
comply with a request made tliat none of the 
Dutch vessels en route to and from Dutch 
harbours at the time of the introduction of 
unlimite<l submarine war should be molested. 
It was owing to this promise that the seven 
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ships left Falmouth. No instructions as to 
routes were asked from, or given by, the 
British Admiralty, yet this did not prevent the 
German legation at The Hi^gue making an 
attempt to saddle the responsibility for the 
outrage upon England. 

Tliis oixslaught on a Dutch convoy showed 
once more how futile it was to rely on any 
paper promises, or indeed on anything leas 
than armed force, in dealing with the German 
raiders. It was for this reason that the advent 
of America into the war was of immediate 
advantage to the Allies, since she was able to 
place at the disposal of the naval commanders 
in European waters a destroyer force, in atl- 
dition to relieving the Allit^s of certain patrol 
work in the Atlantic In May the Admiralty 
announced that “ a flotilla of United States 
destroyers has recently arrived in this country 
to co-operate with our naval forces in the prose- 
cution of the war. Vice-Admiral W. G. Sims, 
U.S.N., is in general command of all United 
States naval forces that are sent to European 
waters, and he is in daily touch with the Chief 
of the Naval Staff. The services which the 
United States vessels are rendering to the 
Allied cause are of the greatest value, and are 


deeply appreciated.** During the absence on 
leave of Vice-Admiral Sir Lewis Bayly, the* 
British Commander-in -Chief on the coast of' 
Ireland, in June, 1917, Vice-Admiral Sims 
temporarily took over the Irish naval command,, 
and for the first time in the history of the 
naval affairs of the United Kingdom the 
Republican ffag of a friendly and allied nation 
floated from the flagstaff of the British naval 
headquarters at Queenstown. In a speech on 
May 17, 1917, Sir Edward Carson expressed 
his appreciation of the first instalment of the 
assistance which the American Navy was 
giving to the Allies. “ I have been told,” he 
said, “ and I liavo receiveil the news with 
great pleasure, of the great efficiency of the 
flotilla which has been sent over. I am told 
that the construction of the ships is magnificent, 
their armament perfect, their officers and men 
also magnificent.** 

There was another striking demonstration 
about this time of the 4Miidarity of the Allied 
navies by the action of tiie Japanese authori- 
ties in sending a number of destroyers to tho 
Mediterranean. On June 11, 1917, the Japan- 
ese Naval Atttujho in London announced that 
one of t he Japanese flotilUv) attacked enemy 
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THE "GLOUCESTER CASTLE" SINKING, SHOWING THE RED CROSS AT THE BOW. 


submarines in the Mediterranean, but the 
result was not known. On this occasion the 
destroyer Sakaki, one of th(^ now boats addetl 
to the Japanese Navy since the outbreak of 
war, received some damage by an enemy 
torpedo, with a loss of 55 lives, but she was 
towed safely into port. The British Admiralty 
supplemented this announcement by stating 
that the Sakaki was one of tlw^ destroyers which 
so gallantly aided in rescuing a large number 
of the troops and crew from the transport 
Transylvania, which was torpedoed on May 4, 
and from wliich 413 lives wore lost. The 
destroyer’s crew went to the aid of the transport 
at the imminent risk of themselves being tor- 
pedoed, and the handling of the boat won 
general admiration. 

Perhaps the most diabolical part of Germany’s 
programme of ruthlessnoss was tlu^ threat to 
sink hospital ships on the military routes for 
the forces in France and Belgium, i,e., within 
a line drawn between Flamborough Head and 
’rorschelling on the one hand, and from Ushant 
to Land’s End on the other. It was alleged 
that the German Government had “ conclusive 
proof ” that in several instances enemy hos- 
pital ships had been misused for the transport 
of munitions and tn ops. The British. Foreign 
Office promptly denied tliis assertion, and 
pointed out that under the Hague Convention 
belligerents had the right to search hospital 
ships, and the German Government had there- 
fore an obvious remedy in case of suspicion-^- 
a remedy which they had never utilised. But 
the Gennans persisted in their statement that 
the decision not to tolerate the traffic of hospital 
ships was taken on account of English abuse. 


On the night of March 20-21 the Asturiiw 
was torpedoed withoxit warning. She luui 
discharged her caigo of wounded, l)Ut 
the casualties were, ainong the military, 11. 
dead, three missing, and 17 injured ; and 
among the crew 20 dead, nine missing, aiid 22; 
injured. The missing included a military 
female nurse and a stewardess. On the night 
of March 30 -31 the Gloucester (’astle wiw 
torpedoed without warning in mid-Channel,, 
and 52 were drowned or killed in consequenc<\ 
All tho wounded w'ero successfully romovtMl 
from tho ship, including some German woimdt'd. 
There was no doubt in regard to this outrage,, 
because the German wireh^ss on April 11 
claimed that the ship luwl been torpedoed hy 
a submarine. On April 10 the hospital ship* 
8a1ta struck a mine in the Cliaimel and sank. 
There wcto no wounded aboard, but 52 lives 
were lost from the Il.A.M.C. persouiK’l. On 
April 17 Iw'o ho.spital Hhi|)s, tho Donegal and 
Lanfraiic, were destroyerl with tho loss of 41 
arul 34 lives respectively. From the J.,anfranc 
152 German wounded were saved. In an- 
nouncing tho loss of these two vessels the 
Admiralty stated on April 22, 1917, that owi»ig 
to tho fact Miat the distinctive marking and 
lighting of the liospital sliips reodiTcd them 
more conspicuous targets for Gennan submariiK'S 
it liad bfjcome no longc»r possible to ^listinguish 
our hospital shi^w in tlio customary manner 
The markings — white hull with a gr(‘en hand 
and red crosses, and also special flags and 
lights — which had Ijccn agree<l upon in tho 
Hague Convention, and wliich had guaranteed 
the iimnunity of hospital ships from attack,, 
rendered them no longer inviolable. It was 
therefore decided that sick and w^ounded,. 
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together with nuHli(*al personnel and supplies, 
must in future be transported for their own 
saf(5ty in ships carrying no distinctive markings, 
and proc^eeding without lights in the same 
manner as ordinary mercantile traffic. 

In coming to tlie above decision the British 
(Government w^^re doubtless influenced partly 
by (he failure of their experiment in the policy 
of reprisals for liospital sliij) attacks. Imme- 
diat-tOy on the (German threat of January 31 
being made, the (ienuan Government was 
informed that if it w'ero carried into effect 
re[)risals would immediately be taken by the 
British autlioritics concerned. Accordingly, on 
April 14, in conse(pience of tho attacks of 
German submarines on luispital ships, a large 


upholding the principles of humanity and 
justice would not prove a. deterrent to Germany 
in the futme. Such reprisals could be only 
punitive in effect.” T^ter, on May 20, the 
Gennan Oovemment issued another Note in- 
cluding the Mediterranean in the danger zone 
for hospital ships. On the samo day as the 
Note was dated, tho Dover Ca.stle was twdee 
torpedoed in the Meditenanean and sunk. 
The whole of tlie hospital patients and hospital 
staff w’ore safely removed to other ships, and 
the crew was also saved, except six men 
missing, who were supposed to have been 
killed by the explosions. Previous to this 
Note, however, the hospital ship Britannia, 
in November, 191(>, was sunk in the .>TCgean Sea, 



THE HOSPITAL SHIP ‘‘DOVER CASTLE,” TWICE TORPEDOED WITHOUT WARNING. 
The photograph was taken just after the second torpedo had struck the ship. 


squadron, composed of British and French 
aero|)lanes, carried out a I’c^prisal horn ban hnent 
of the town of T'reibiirg, many bombs being 
dropped with good results. 4Jie spirit in w’hieli 
the Allie.s exact ed n>tribul ion was shown by the 
])urely military character of the incosiires 
adopted. .As the Adinirnlty pointt^d out, the 
airmen who executed this attack were exposed 
to. and did in fact incur, precisely the same 
dangers from the town defences as they would 
have been in the course* of an ordinary action. 
Tliree rmK*hincs failed to return after the 
expedition. However, on April 22, it was 
pointed out by the Admiralty that “ any 
retalmtory measures open to a Government 


and in the same month the Bror^mar Castle 
was also iniiiod or torpedoed in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The hospital ship question w'as canied a 
satisfactory step further by the generous 
act ion of tl»e King of Spain. Lord Kobort Cecil 
annonneed on August 10 that in order to remove 
all suspicion tlie British and French Govern- 
ments had agiecd that all hospital ships should 
carry a neutral evanmissioner, to be appointed 
by the Spanish Government. Eleven Spanish 
nav'^al officf*rs were reported to have left Spain 
in that week for French ports, to take up their 
duties in conducting hospital ships. From 
Sc^ptemher 10, it w^as announced in a French 
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DESTROYERS RACING TO THE HELP OF THE “ DOVER CASTLE/' 
Which is seen in the centre of the photograph. 


semi-official statement, the Gennan naval 
forces would rcsjiect hospital ships in the 
Mediterranoan, which would no longer have 
to be escorted by armed vessels, and from this 
date the German officer prisoners of war were 
landed from the Frencli hospital ships on which 
they had been placed as hostages. 

Turning to the measures taken to counter 
the enemy’s plans. Lord Curzon referred to them 
08 follows, on February 7, in the House of 
J.»ords - 

• 

W« rtre arming inorcliani vc'hsolsi to uu extent which, 
were your lordships aware of it. would give you lively 
satisfaction, but the figures of whieli 1 have not the 
slightest intention of stating. W*j nro employing and 
dovidopiag Heiontiflo inventions for the discovery and 
destruction of submarines. Wo are exerting ourselves 
to protect iioutral shipping from the daiigers by whieh 
they, are threatened. We are ju-gani/ing the sea waters 
in the endeavour to proviilo lanes of safety through 
the danger zone. W'o are building at an aceelerati'd 
lato of speed new vessels to replace those that, have 
been or are likely to be lost. 

A fortnight later Sir Kdward Carsun, 
speaking on the Navy Estimates, said that 
there had been established at the Admiralty an 
Anti-Submarine Department, composed of the 
bt\st and most experienced men who could be 
ilrawii upon for the purpose from among those 
serving at sea. 'J’lieir whole time was devoted 
to woiking out thf? problem in connexion with 
tliis inena<!e. The officer chosen to bo the 
Director of this new^ Atdi-Submarine Division 
of tlie Admiralty ^^"ar Stuff was Captain 
William W. Fisher, M.V.O., R.N., who when 
war broke out W'as commanding the battleship 
St. Vincent in the Grand Fleet and serving 
as Flag-Captain to Rear-Admiral Hugh Evaii- 
Thomas. The official Navy List for July 
showed that he had two other naval captains — 
Claude Seymour, D.&.O., and H. T, Walwyii, 


D.S.O - as his Assisi ants, in addit ion to 17 
other naval olTicci*s. 

A factor nf the greatest importance in the 
measures and methods taken to counteract the 
U-boat campaign wtus the skill and dexterity 
shown by the mercanlilo captains. Coumioilorc 
Liomd Halsey, llu‘ Fourth Sea Lord, tlrtwv 
altimtion to this in a speccli at the Imperial 
Merchant Service (hiild at Liverpool on 
March 0. Quoting from an ofticial paper con- 
taining an analysis of attacks hy torpculo 
without warning, he showinl that out of .‘12 
attacks 27 succeeded, the ships lieiiig sunk in 
22 case.s, and heaclicd in five. Of the live 
unsuccessful attacks, two torpedoes misseil 
ahead, one misscil astern, aiul in two easels the 
periscope was sighted aufl the torptMlo avoided. 
Of tlu' 27 sueeessfni attacks, iii 21 c-ases th«' 
ships wen* not /igzagging. In one eivse a 
ship, throngli zigzagging, passtsl only twn 
miles off an island w'hc?ro a submarine was 
waiting. ( ’ommotloi'e Halsey, in expressing 
the hop<i that tliii information ho had given 
would be eircnlatiMl, so tliat c*v<‘ry (captain of a 
ship leaving the Hritish Isles would be able 
to see what hap[)e?H‘d, sai<l that the figures 
alfonksl a verv good t'xainpk^ of the importanr'f. 
of zigzagging with <liseretion. 

d’he in\»‘nti\’e r«‘soui’ces of th<* .\lli»'»s had full 
sc(»pe in being eentriMl ii[i()n the jiieans of 
dealing with thr^ siihmarines. l.ionl Hen^sford 
referred to this )>ha.s(‘ of Ihe inattfT in a spc'ceh 
at the Birmingham and Midland Institute on 
October J I, 1917. Aeeording to the re|>ort in 
2^hc Birminfjhatfi JJaily Post, the Admiral ^lid ; 

Ihihlic rnontion ha<l been irauh* of th«. hyiirophoiin, 
or listriior, dial mines, as well oh the Muiokodjoxrs now 
in use, but owing to o»ir inerivli<'ably dilafory inefhoiis 
these invention^, whit-h wito brought out a nhort tune 
after iho uutbruak of war, weru held ii(). If they bad 
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been take a and pushed at once, the hydrophone would 
have saved the country many millions sterling, os the 
enormous barrages and obstacles which hod been plaoad 
in the sea would have in many cases been quite unneces- 
sary, and the smoke-boxes would have saved many a 
vessel from gun and torpedo attack. 

In September and October the Admiralty to 
a certain extent lifted the veil which had hidden 
from the view of the public the daily drama 
at aea between tho merchant vessels of all 
nations and their protecting vuiits of tho Alliod 
navies on tho one hand and tho U-boats on 
the other. There wore published extracts 
from official reports showing vividly how the 
submarines were being liarassed and attacked 
night anil day by various methods. Of special 
interest was the revelation that naval aircraft 
were playing a prominent part in these opera- 
tions. The following was the official accouiat 
of a fight between a seaplane and a Gorman 
iHubmarino : “A seaplane attacked an enemy 
submarine, wliich she had observed apparently 
manoeuvring into position to firo a torpedo at a 
passing merchant ship. Before the seaplane 
4ViTiv»Ml over the submarine, tho latter sub- 
merged, but three bombs wore dropped on the 
position whom ho had disappeared from sight. 
In five minutes’ time a largo upheaval was 
noticed where the bombs had been dropped ; 
tliis could beat Tbo compared to a huge bubble, 
rising some distance above the level of tho sea. 
and distinctly visible for a minute or more 
There was no further sign of the submarine.” 

On another occasion a Gonnan submarino 
was torpedoed, and undoubtedly destroyed, by 
one of our submarines, as described in the 
following extract from an Admiralty report : 
“ A certain British submarine on patrol sighted 
an onemy submarine. Both boats wore on tho 
surface, and a heavy sea was nmning at the 
time. The British boat dived, and a quarter 
of an hoiu* later succeeded in picking ui> tho 
onemy in her periscope. She fired at an esti- 
mated range of 800 yards, and after a pause of 
a minute heard the concussion of a violent 
explosion. She rose to the surface and sighted 
a patch of oil, with survivors swimming in it, 
who were taken prisoners. These stated that 
tho torpedo had struck thorn jxist before the 
conning tower. The submarine rolled over and 
sank, the survivors being blown up through tho 
conning tower.” 

Even more remarkable and exciting rmist 
have been the encomiter between a British 
naval airship and a U-boat, described in the 
following passage from Admiralty records. 


issued to the Press on October 22, 1917 ; 
“ One of the coastal airships, of a typo familiar 
to visitors at seaside rvmrt^, was recently on 
patrol, and sighted a steamer in distress. On 
descending to investigate i‘loser it was found 
that she had been torp(?doi>d by an enemy 
submarine, but wiw capable of being towed into 
harbour. Acconlingly tho airship summoneii 
assistance by wireless, and until it lirrived 
hovered protoctingly round tho crippled mer- 
chantman. No signs of her lato assailant wort 
visiblo, and in due ooiirso tho steamer was 
taken in tow by tugs and hemlod for liorbour. 
Tho iU3rial escort accompanied tho tow, and 
about an horn later sighted tlio conning tower 
of a submarine about five miles to the south- 
ejistward of tho convoy, apparently manceuvring 
for another sliot. The airship instantly sig- 
nalled by wireless the posit ion of the submarine 
to all inon-of-war in tho vicinity, and swooped 
down to attack. Tho submarine saw her 
coming, and dived, but too lato to avoid this 
glittering Nemesis fi*om tho skies. ’J’wo bombs 
wore droppc'd simultaneously in front ot the 
swirl of Ids descent ; a violent explosion ensued, 
followed by oil and air bubbles in ominous 
quantities. Shortly after a destroyer arrived 
and investigated witli sweeps Tho ali*Hhip, 
returning to her base for a further supply ot 
bomb!> aiid petrol, was overtaken by the 
following ai^rial signal : ‘ Vou’vo undoubtedly 
bagged liim.’ ” 

Evidently anticipating Germany’s dovi'lo^)- 
ment of her submarino N\arfar(*, tlio British 
Admiralty towards tho end of January notified 
neutral Govermnonts of an extonsion of mine- 
laying operations in tho North Sea A largo 
area was declaimed dangerous to sliipping, and 
it was described as follows by tho American 
State Department from inf on nation supplied 
to them; — “The area comprising all the 
waters, except tho Netherlands and Danish 
territorial waters, lying south westward and 
eastward of a lino commencing four miles from 
tlie coast of .lutland, in latitude 50 dog N., 
longitude 8 dog. E., and passing through tho 
following positions : — Latitude .00 deg. N., 
longitude 0 deg. E. ; latitude 54 deg. N., 
longitude 0*45 min. E,, thence to a position iri 
iatitudo 53*37 deg. X., longitude 5 deg. E., 
seven miles off tho coast of tho Notherlands,” 
Tints frorna point off Ringkobing, Denmark, tho 
danger area extended across North Rea, 
north of tho Horn Reef, thence slanting south- 
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ward, but including the Dogger Bank in its 
area, to a point off the Yorksiiire coast, south 
of Flamborough Head. This area was subse- 
quently extended on more than one occasion, 
i»oth on its west side and closer to the limit 
of the Dutch territorial waters on the oast side. 



CAPTAIN W. W. FISHER, M.V.O., 
Director of the Anti-Submarine Division of the 
Admiralty \^’ar Staflf. 


On July 4, 11)17, the Admiralty published a 
“ Notice to Mariners,” headed “ North Sea 
Caution with regard to Dangerous Areas,” in 
which it was j)ointed out that, in view* of the 
unrest rieted warfan' carried on by (Jeriuany 
at sea by means of mines and submarines, not 
only against the Allied 1*o\v(m-s but also 
against lUMilial shipping, and the fact that 
nierchant ships were constantly simk without 
ivgard to life and the safety of their crew, the 
Government gave notice that the area in the 
North Sea renderefl dangerous to all shipping 
by operations against the enemy would b*^ 
fui'ther extended, and should be avoided. 'I'he 
)> 08 itions given in tliis notice showed that the 
danger area hmi been considerably enlarged. 

W'c may now’ turn to eei*tain phases of the 


work of the British Navy in the North Sea 
not already dealt with in these pages. In the 
course of the interview, already quoted, which 
he gave on April 12, 1917, to an American jour- 
nalist, Admiral Sir John Jellicoo said that 
it could not be denied that naval strategy had 
undergone a vast change as the result of the 
illegal use by Germany of submarines. Their 
advent as a fighting weapon had made a block- 
ade of an enemy’s coast impossible, and had 
added to the diniciiltios we had to face on 
accoimt of the natural features of the Germon 
coast line for eitlier attack or defence. Tlie 
Kii'st Sea I^ord went on to show that the most 
striking feature of the change in our historic 
naval policy resulting from the illegal use of 
submarine 9 , and from the fact that the enemy 
surface ships had been driven from the sea, 
was that w e had been eompolh'd to abandon a 
definite offtMisivo policy for one which might 
be called an offensive-defensive, since our only 
activ’C enemy was the submarine engaged in 
piracy and murder. We had to give our 
Mercantile Marine a mciisuro of protection 
which would not be dreamed of if the Germans 
merely used their IT-boats for legitimate naval 
warfares, and so many of the smaller wwshipe 
luul to be used for this purpose^ that the ” tip- 
and-run ” raid became a possibility, while our 
own blockade elTorts suffered. 

How tliis new offensive-(lefensi\'e line of 
policy w*ork(*d out in practice was illustratcnl 
liy s(;vei*al vents during the year. During 
the weeks imnuHliately following Sir ,lohn 
Jellicoe’s remarks there wen? undoubtedly 
signs of incn?ased activity, if not of greaU>r 
\'igilance, on the part of the patrols. A scrap 
which occurred on August Ifi, 1917, indicated 
that the British outposts were pushed right up 
into the enemy’s home waters. On this day, 
s(»me of our light naval forces, scouting in the 
(Jeiiiinn Ifight, sighted an enemy destroyer at 
9.4.% a.m. Fire was opened and the destroyer 
was claused. She w as seen to be repeatedly liit 
and on tire, but she escaped thi’ough the mist 
over a minefield. Knemy mine -sweepers wen? 
sighted shortly after the destroyer and heavy 
fire opened on them, at least two being observed 
to be very severely damaged. But, as wdth 
the <U»stroyer, our ships were unable to follow 
them owing to the proximity of minefields. 
Diu'ing the engagement the British vessels 
wore attacked by a submarine, and after the 
action a second submarine attacked, but m 
both cases the U-boats wore unsuccessful. In 
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the CU^mmn account of this affair, their forces 
were described as a guard patrol, wliich hail 
encountered British criiisei*s and destroyers 
“ on the fringe of the English barred zone.” 
British light forces presumably patrolled 
regularly in the neighbourhood of the outside 
edge of the Gemian triangle from Sylt to 
Borkum, for the double purpose of watching 
the enemy’s exits and enforcing the British 
danger area, the limits of which, as is shown 
elsewhere, were in close proximity to the Oer- 
man mine fields. In these circumstances, it was 
remarkable that an encounter with German 
units did not occur more frequently. 

A little further to the northward, oft the 
Danish <*oast, w(^st of Kingkdbing Firth, there 
was an action on September I }>etwwn British 
light forces and four enemy mine-sweeping 
vessels, the latter l>eing all destroyed. I"n- 
ofl[i<*ially, it was stated that two submarines 
and two seaplanes assistinl the German vesseds, 
and that one of the seaplanes was destroyed. 
Finding themselves attacked by superior forces, 
the mine-sweepers ran for the slielter of the 
Danish territorial waters, and some of them 
ran aground on the coast of Jutland. Aliout 
1(K) Gennan sailors gained the shore on rafts 
or by swimming. Arising out of this tight, the 
Danish L<‘gation in London received later in 
Sc?ptcmbcr a Note from the British (government 
on the violation of Danish neutrality allegivl 
to have been committed by British naval 
forces in pureuing the German mine -sweepers. 
The British Government exfiressed its sincere 
regret, ^jid offered indemnification for any 
damage which might have been caused. 

It was in this locality a few days earlier — on 


August 21 — that a portion of the British light 
forces on patrol brought dowm an enoiiiy 
Zeppelin, from which there w^ere no survival's. 
This was the third Zeppelin reported to have 
bet*n ilestroyod at sea by British naval forces 
diuing 1917, the others being L22, on ^lay 14, 
and L4.‘l, on June ir>. Tht>se losses all wont to 
.show’ that the advantage ascribed to the 
German Navy in its possession of a fleet of 
scouting airships was somewhat at a discount. 

Naturally, in spite of all that the British 
seamen could tlo in keeping their watch and 
guard off t he approaches to the German naval 
bast's, isolated raiders wta'e bountl to sneak 
through, especially submarine raiders. One 
such vessel appeared off Scarl)orough about 
O.Jo ().m. on the c\ cuing of September 4, at a 
time when thoiisaiuls of holiday makers 
tlu'ongci 1 1 he bciM-lu's and jiromciuidcs, and fired 
thirty rounds at the town, about Italf of which 
fell on laud. Tht' matt'rial damage was si ight, 
but three pi'rsous were killed and liv<* iiijurt'd. 

A raid of a more st*rious nature w'as that 
which rt'sulti'd in Mm* destruction of tw’o British 
dcHtroy<*rs and nin<? Scandinavian merchant 
shi})s muU‘r convoy on 0(;tolM‘r 17. The 
Admiralty report of this misfortune stated 
that two very fast and heavily armed German 
raiders atta<*ked thi^ convoy in the North Siu» 
about midway betw’c‘('n Mm; Shetland Islands 
and the Xorwfgian coast. Tlic destroyers, 
Mary R<>se, Lieu tenant -(.^iminauder (JmwIcs ij. 
Fox, aud Strougbow’, J-iieutcnant-(Jomma?ulcr 
Edward Brooke, wliicli formed Mm; anti- 
submarine escort, at oner; ettgaged tlM* enemy 
vessels, aud fought until sunk after a short and 
unequal eiigagemeut. TlM‘ir gallant aetion 
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TWO MORE GERMAN MINE-SWEEPERS DRIVEN ASHORE ON THE DANISH 
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hold the Gennan raiders sufficiently long to 
enable three of the merchant veasols to effect 
their escape, but five Norwegian, one Danish, 
and three Swedish vessels — all unarmed — 
were thereafter sunk by gunfire without 
examination or warning of any kind, and 
regardless of the lives of their crews and 
passengers. The following remarks were made 
in the Admiralty communique ; — 

Len^jthy comment on the action of the Germans is 
unnecessary, but it twlds another example to the long 
list of criminally inhuman deeds of the German navy. 
Anxious to make good their escape helore British forces 
could intercept them, no rtlort was made to rescue the 
crows of the sunk British destroyers, and tho Gormans leit 
the doomed merchant ships while still sinking, thus 
enabling British patrol craft, which arrived shoitly 
afterwards, to rescue some thirty Norwovians and others 
of whom details are not yet known. The German navy 
by this act has once more and further degraded itself by 
this disregard of the historic chivalry of the sou. Tho 
German official cominuniqui on this subject states that 
the attack took place within the territorial waters in 
the neighbourhood of the Shetland Islands, and that all 
the escort vessels, including tho destroyers, wore sunk 
with the exception of one escort fishing steamer. The 
statement as to tho locality of the attack is untrue, as is 
also the statement regarding tho destruction of the 
escort vessels. 

Replying to quest ions in Parliament, Sir Eric 
Geddes Haid that a court-martial into the 
Joss of the dostroyf^rs and tho circumstances 
attending the attack on the convoy would be 
ordered by tho Oommander-iu-Chief of tho 
Grand Fleet immediately tho survivors wore 
fit to attend, and tho Coni inander-in -Chief 
would appoint tho inoiribers of the Court and 
frame the charges. A naval inquiry presided 
over by Sir Eric Geddes was al86 hold im- 
mediately, to deal with the general que.stion 
of convoy, and all relevant matters. On 


October 29, Sir Eric Geddes announced that 
the inquiry was attended by the members of 
the Board concerned, together with the oflici^rs 
dealing with the matter in question. The 
Commander-in-Chiof, Grand Fleet, also at- 
tended. So far as the feeling aroused by the 
brutality of the Germans was conceriKHl, tliis 
was well illustrated by the Note from the 
Norwegian Government to the COerman Govern- 
ment on November 1, which included tht^ 
following passages ; — 

This conduct ov tho part of the Gorman wai.-<liij)x 
was tho cauao of 4 groat number of Norwegian .sailuis 
being lulled and wounded by Hholl-firo or losing tlu-ir 
lives by drowning, 'fho Norwegian Government will 
not again state its views, us it has already done no 
on several occivsioiis, as to the violation of the principle 
of tho froodom of tho high seas incurred by tho procla- 
mation of large tracts ot ocean as a \vii.r zone, and by 
tho sinking of neutral ships not carrying contraband. 
It is owing to various measures of this kind that Nor- 
wegian ships, as well as tho^e of other neutral countries 
have been cuiiipolled, in order to procure for Norway 
her essential imports, to seek protection in (ho past, as 
they will In the future, by allowing themsolveM to he 
convoyed by warships belonging to Germany’s oneinies. 

Similarly, on Octobt^r 23, it was announced 
from Copenhagen that Captain Roald Amund- 
sen, the famous Norwegian Arctic and An- 
arctic explorer, and discoverer of the South 
Pole, had returned his German decorations to 
the Goniiau I..egation at Christiania, wdth tho 
following letter ; — 

As a Norwegian sailor, I permit myself to rotum my 
German decorations, the Prussian Order of tlu* Grown 
First Glass, the Bavarian Ordtr of Luitpold, and the 
Emperor Wilhelm’s gold medal for art and science, as 
a personal protest against tho German munlers of 
peaceful Norw’ogian sailors, the latest being in thf 
North Sea on October 17, 19f7. 
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Captain Otto Sverdrup, the Arctic explorer, 
followed Amundsen’s lead in haiiding bcicrk his 
German decorations on October 25. In the 
course of his speech in Parliament on November 
1, Sir Eric Goddes entered at length into 
certain professional aspects of the loss of the 
convoy. The ships were attacked about 
6 a.m., just as day was breaking, and the 
enemy’s first shot wrecked the wireless room 
of the Strongbow and did other damage. In 
spite of the grea,t galhmtry with which she was 
fought, the Strongbow was sunk, and the two 
raiders then attac^ked the Mary Rose, wliich 
was blown up by a shot in her magazine. 
Next the convoy was simk. Thcro was a 
third anned British vessel, fitted with wireless, 
in company, but owing to the fact that this 
sfiip had been detached to screen ono of the 
merchantmen which was stopped owing to the 
shifting of her cargo, no message reachetl the 
Admiral Coimnanding the Orkneys, the Com- 
mander -in-Chief of the Grand Fleet, or the 
Admiralty, that tho convoy had been attacked 
until the surviving ships arrived at Lerwick. 
The Admiralty did not receive the information 
until 7 p.m. The First Lord, replying to the 
question of why the enemy raiders were not 
intercepted before they attacked the convoy, 
reminded the House thot the area of th(^ North 
Sea was 140,000 square nautical miles, that the 
coast from Ca[>e Wrath to Dover subji'ct to 
attack by raiders was 500 nautical miles in 
length, ivnd that tho area of vision for a liglit 
cruiser squadron, with its attendant destroyers 
at night, was well under five square miles. Tho 
Scandinavian convoy system was started in 
April, 1917, and more than 4,500 vessels hal 
been convoyed by the British Navy in (hat 
convoy alone, none naving been lost by surftvce 
attack until this raid of October 17. Referring 
also to tho ceaseless patrol of tho North Sea 
from north to south and east to west, day and 
right, the First Lord said that during a recent 
month the mileage steamed by His Majesty’s 
battleships, cruisers, and destroyers alone 
amounted to 1,000,000 shii^-miles in home 
waters, in addition to which there Was the 
ceaseless patrol of the Naval auxiliary forces, 
amounting to well over 6,000,000 ship -miles 
in home waters in the same month. 

In a few days after the loss of the Strongbow 
and Mary Rose, tho Navy had given demonstra- 
tion of its alertness and enterprise by the 
destruction of several German vessels in the 
Kattegat. The British forces operating in tliis 


locality on November 2 destroyed a Gennan 
auxiliary cruiser, armed with 6 -in. guns, and 
also ten armed patrol ci*aft. Sixty-four German 
prisoners were rescued, and there were no 
British losses. The Gennmi vessel was reporteii 
to be tho Maria Flensbiu-g, and was probably 
a potential raider similar in type to tho Mdwo, 
In such an event, the action was very timely 
in nipping a commerce-destroying enterprise 
in the bud. The fight was also w’olcome as 
show'ing the extent to which the British [latrols 
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In command of deatroyer flotillas in the North Sea. 

and a<lvanccd scouts had been pushcMl w'cll 
into waters adjoining tho enemy's bases of 
operations. 

There W'ore, in fact, about the tinu* Sir Rrio 
Goddes was speaking of tho incessarit and 
arduous patrol work of the Navy, stweral 
incidents exemplifying the force of his words. 
In the first few days of November, in addition 
to tho scrap in the? Kattegat already rncntinruMl, 
there were others in the southern area of the 
North Sea, and also well into the HcligolanrI 
Bight. On November 12, as oHicially announced 
two days later, some Germar* destroyers came- 
out from under the protection of their shore 
baUorios* along tho Flaliders coast and fired a. 
few rounds at our patrol vessels, none of which 
was hit. The fire w^as promptly returned, and 
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the Ormians imniediatcly retired under the 
protectiou of their shore batteries, and the 
patrol was resumed. The Admiralty made 
the following comment on this brief skirmish : 

Incidents of tliis nature occur daily, and in 
no way interfere with the maintenance and 
efliciency of our patrol, and they are therefore' 
not reported.* About a fortnight earlier, 
on tJi(^ afternoon of October 27, six British 
and French destroyers patrolling off the 
Belgian coast sighted and attacked three 
Oermaii destroyers and 17 aeroplanes. Two 
direct hits wore obtained on the enemy’s 
dt'stroyers, which immediately retired under 
the protection of their land batteries. The 
aeroplane formation was broken up by the 
anti-aiicraft gimfire of our destroyers, each of 
the aeroplanes dropping three bombs in the 
vicinity of our vessels, which sulTered no 
damage beyond two men being slightly wound- 
ed. These and other incidents all went to 
show that there was no more busy and alert 
section of our naval forces in homo waters than 
those from Dover and Dunkirk. 

It was from the Belgian coast that the 
(lermans sent out to attack our patrol vessels 
on November :i an elt'crtrically-controlled high- 


speed boat. The attack was defeated and the 
boat destroyed. This was the fourth boat of 
its kind — regarded by the Admiralty as ft*eak 
vessels — to be destroyed. The first was re- 
ported to have come to grief by running into 
a pier on the Gennan coast. Two others wen* 
destroyed in September, 1917, although the 
fact that they wore electrically- ope I'a ted craft 
was not disclosed. On November 12, the 
Admiralty issued the following particulars of 
those new boats : — 

The oleotrically -controlled motor-boftlM used on the 
Bolgian coast are twin pcLrol-engined vessels, paitially 
closed in, and travel at a high speed. They carry a 
drum with between thirty and liity miles of insulated 
single-core cable, through which the boat is controlled 
electrically. The fore part carries a con.sideiablo charge 
of high explosive, probably from IIOO-COO Ib. in weiglit. 
After tho engine ha^ been started the crow leave the 
boat. A seaplane, protected by a strong fighting 
patrol, then accompanies the vessel at a distaneo of 
three to five miles, and signals to the shore oixuator tho 
helm to give the vessel. These signals need only be 
starboard, port, or steady. The boat is zigzagged while 
running ; this may be either intentional or iiriintentionai. 
On being steered into a ship the charge is exploded 
automatically. Tho dc^vice is a very old one. A boat 
similarly controlled was used in TI.M.S. Vernon (tin? 
torpedo experimental ship) as far l)ack as 1885. Tho 
only new features in the German boats are pc'troi 
engines and W/T. signals, neither of which existed then. 

Further to tho norfb, some fighting took 
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[From a Girman photograph. 

A (;erman submarine firing what the german photographer claims 

TO BE A “WARNING SHOT/' 


place in the Heligoland Bight on November 17, 
when the British patrols chased some (lerinan 
light cruisers, destroyers, and patrol boats to 
within 30 miles of Heligoland, until the enemy 
got within the prok^ction of their Battle Fleet 
and minefields. The Gemians stated that “for 
the first time since the early months of the wai- 
st rong Fnglish naval forces sought to penetrate 
into the (Jerman Bight on the morning of 
November 17. They were discovered by 
German naval patrols as soon as they had 
reached the Ritl-Terschelling line, and by 
counter-operations, which were begun im- 
mediately by our advanced post forces, were 
repulscHl without difliculty and without loss to 
ourselves.” It will be noticed that this account 
admits tliat the British took the initiative. A 
later British official report stated that ; — 

From tlie report of tho voHsels engAKerl in the Action 
on Saturday, November 17, in the Heligoland Bight, it 
appears that bhortly before 8 A.m. oia .forecM .sighted 
four light cruisers on a northerly course, accompanied 
by destroyers and minesweepers or patrol vessels. Tho 
minesweepers or patrol vessels mode off to tho north- 
east, and one ot thorn was sunk liy gunfire from 
destroyers, a number of survivors being n^sened, among 
whom were a naval lieutenant and five naval ratings. 
The enemy light crniHers and destroyers turned off 
towards Heligoland, and were pursued b^' our advaiiceil 
forces through the minefields. A running engagement 
took place under a heavy smoko Ncroon until four 
enemy battleships and battle eruisers wei-c sighted. 
Our ttdvanc«Ml forces broke off the engagement, and 
turned back to moot their supports outside the mine- 
Helds. Owing to the presence of minefields it whs 
necessary for our vessels to keep to tlie line taken by 
the enemy’s ships, and consequently this area was ton 
restricted for the supporting ships to manesuvre in. 
'I’ho enemy did not follow our Vessels oiit'^ide tho imne- 
Helds. Our vessels report that during the action they 
scored a number of tnVs on the enemy. One light 


cruiser wa i seen to be on fire, a heavy explo.'sion wa.s seen 
on another, while a third was dropping boliiiid, evidently 
damaged, at the time the action was broken off. 'I'he 
destruction of theso ships wiis prevented by the prcjseiice 
of the enemy’s large vessel.s and by the proximity 
of Heligoland. The damage done to our vi'ssels was 
.slight, but some casualties w<‘ro caused to oHicors and 
men in exposetl positions. 

From the fon^going it will bo obvious that it 
was only because tho Gonnaiis foarotl to come 
out with their larger shijis that tliis oiicotiiitor 
did not dovolop into a much bigger affair. In 
this ros[)ect, tho incidents in tho Bight twid tho 
Kattegat always had tm importance, and 
differed from those oil tho Belgian coast, 
wliich could nevi^r loiid to anything more than 
patrol encounters, hocausc then'; was no 
stronger onoiny force beliind them. All along 
tho enemy coastline, however, there wim in 
process of oxoculion that ” offensive -defen- 
sive ” line of strategy spoken of by Sir John 
Jollicoe, luul once again tho British siiamcn 
w-ere demonstrating t he t ruth of tho old maxim 
that the frontiers of England arc the coasts of 
tlie enemy. 

The affair in the Kattegat on November 2, to 
which ndereuce lias already boon made, 
brought to light two German raiding cajitainH 
of earlier day.s. Tho captain of the Maria 
Flcnsburg, tho sunken auxiliary criiisor, was { 
Captain Lauterbac-h, whom the Weitf r Zeiturig 
described irs ” one of tin* iK^rot^s of tlic Emden.” 
Ho appean-H to have cotnrnanded one of the 
colliers attached to that fomous raider, and 
wdicn the Kinden was lost he succeeded in 
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vrtiut' rtud iii hand-to-htnid fighting, 

Hut nothing hrtppoiiP<l. 'Fho Tvirku had V)oou 
dofpftUMi by our artillory and liiul .sufTorod heavy 
casualiios. The Newfoundlanders had no 
casualt ies at all. 

'rho experienees of the next few w(H*ks wen* 
exceedingly trying, not because of tlie severity 
of the fighting, but becausf* of the monotony 
<»f tlui life and th«< hardness of the conditions. 
'There was a shortagt^ <»f food and of water. 
TiniW’d water was s<^nt^froin Alexan<lria about 
oiici* a fortnight.. Enteric and dysentt^ry swept 
the ranks. Flies made life a burden. Meii 
t<M)k turns night aftcT night two hours at a 
time in standing all along the trenehes and 
shoot ing with rifl(\s at any mov^emeiit or sign in 
the 'Turkish treiK’Isis. If there was nothing to 
aim at tliey fired at random now and then to 
make the Turks realize that. tJiey wcn^ always 
on the Match. There Mas patrol M^ork arul 
digging, trench making and the bringing up of 
supplies. Day and night soenied to merge 
together in one long M'eari.sonie round. Each 
day saw fresl> parties of men down with illness, 
and on most days there were fresh casualties 
from tlie Turkish snipers and 'Turkish guns. 

Up to October 11 only one half of the regi- 
ment M’ent into the firing line at a time, being 
relieved after about six or seven d^ys by the 
other half. But from that date the whole regi- 
ment went in at once and was relieved usually 


after 10 days by Imperial troojis. 'This time of 
rcdief was v^ery unccTtain, hoMcver, and largely 
depended on the condition of the troops that 
Mere being sent up. On one occasion the Ncm - 
foundlanders were in the trenckes for 35 days 
at a time. When in the firing line working 
parties of about 15 Mould go out from each 
company to dig trenches and advance saps. 
Digging })arties set to M'ith such zeal that the 
NcMdoundland diggers soon became famous. 
Petrol parties would creep ahmg in No MaiTs 
l..aud to find out M'hat tlie enemy Mere <loing. 
'The NeMfoundlandors now formed [lart- of the 
88th Brigade of the famous 21)th Division, the 
other regiments in the Brigade being the 
2nd Hants, I si Essex and 21st London Royal 
Piisiliers. 

The soldiers had come expecting to find war a 
life of excitement. 'They found it, on the con- 
trary, duller than the most dreary spells of 
lonely life in the ba(!k MTiods of their own 
island. Either side kept constant watch on the 
otiier. Snipers waited eagerly for the least 
.sign of life that they could fire on. Shells 
rained dou’ii wherever troops M^ere suspected 
to be. Aeroplanes came luirnming overhead 
dropping bombs or observing. The heat, the 
hard work, the flies, the thirst and the inter- 
mittent shelling combined to tax the nerves and 
temper of the men to the full. 

Every day they prayed that something might 
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happen, that orders might come for them to 
attack the Turks, or that tho Turks might 
attack them. 

On tho night of November 4 patrols wore 
sent out to reconnoitre some Turkish posts 
on a ridge half-way to tho enemy tronches. 
A number of Turkish snipers used to come 
down at night time and occupy tliis ridge, 
leaving it before daybreak, and tho British 
had .suffered lieavily from them. Most of the 
Newfoundlanders* casualties had come from 
here. A patrol imder charge of Lieut. Donnelly 
took possession of the ridge before the Turks 
arrived for their night’s work. The enemy 
came up as usual, not knowing tliat they had 
been forestalled. Immediately they saw our 
men they attacked them. The Newfoundland 
patrol numbered 1 officer aiwi 7 men ; the? 
Turks numbered about 50. liieut. Donnelly 
repulsed the first attack witli some slight 
casualties and held on. 

The Officer Commanding, hearing the firing 
from the ridge, became anxious about the 
safety of the men, and sent out another six 


roiuid the original patrol on the ridge, and 
would have done so haci not the second pilrty 
of our men met them. A skirmish follow’cd, 
and the \\ hole of tho men except Sergt. Oreetie 
and Pie. Hynes were wounded, one man 
Iwirig hit by five bullets and another by fpur. 
lliese two men gathered the wounded together 
and kept on fighting, ilriving the Turks off. 
The rapidity of their fire evidently compUdely 
ileceived the Turks about their streiigtli, f<ir 
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men undt'T Lieut. Boss and Sergt. Greene to 
reinforce Lieut. Donnelly. As this party was 
creeping through No Man’s. ]>and they were 
suddenly challenged in English with “ Who 
goes then^ ? ” The officer thinking that it was 
our own patrol they had met replied “ New- 
foundland.’* The Turks immediately opened 
fire. The soldiers said afterwards they be- 
lieved it was a German who challenged them. 
Hiis party of Turjes were on their way to sur- 


aft<*r a time, finding themsidveH una))It? to 
a<lvafiee, tls^y r(^tired to their own trenches. 

Meanwhile tlie original patn^ hold tho ridgi; 
all night, and in tfie morning Lieut. Jioniw^lly 
turned up and reportcMl that the ridge w'as 
still held, and he hiul left a corporal in charge. 
I’hey wen* soon relieved by another fiarty. 
Every ^man of the little group had been 
wounded. This ridge, tho loromost point in 
our line, was afterwards called C'aribou Hill, in 
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' honour of the Newfoundlanders, the name being 
taken from the caribou which formed their 
regimental badge. 

On the following night thp Turks attacked 
again, but by this time our line had been 
carried out to the ridge, and the Newfound- 
landers htul established themselves in the 
position and placed machine-guns at com- 
manding points. 

A number of decorations were bestowed on 
the men who particularly distinguished them- 
selves on this occasion. Sergt. W. Greene 
and Pto. R. E. Hynes wore both given the Dis- 
tinguished Conduct Medal for conspicuous 
gallantry — Sergt. Greene for liis conduct when 
he took command after his officer had been 
wounded, and for the way in which he drove 
off the Turks and brought in wounded men ; 
Pte. Hynes for his courage in keeping up re- 
peated fire at close range when nearly all the 
men of the party were wounded, and in thus 
causing the Turks to abandon their enterprise 
fmd enabling the woiuided to be brought in. 
Lieut. J. J. Donnelly received the Military 
Cross for lus coolness and skill in handling his 
small party in the face of several deiemiincd 
Turkish bomb and rifle attacks on his front 
and his flanks. 

The General of the Division complimented 
the men very highly on their endurance. The 


taking of Caribou Hill was followed by a 
marked diminution of Newfoimdland casual- 
ties, for most of the losses had been caused by 
sniping from that particular place. But the 
few weeks of the war had already considerably 
thinned the ranks of the regiment. 

On November 26 a terrific storm of wiml and 
rain l)egan, the rain turning later into sleet. 
The night was pitch black except when vivid 
flashes of lightning illuminated all the sur- 
rounding country. For close on five hours the 
rain became heavier and heavier and the ravines 
became raging torrents, the rain pouring down 
them like a roaring sea. Gradually the streams 
settled in the trenches until there were in some 
places several feet of water. In most trenches 
the water was over the men's waists ; in parts 
it was as much as nine feet deep. Parapets 
caved in and trenches were blotted out. Equip, 
ment was washed away. Dug-outs became 
flooded and in many instances collapsed alto- 
gether. Men struggling in the higher parts of 
the trenches could hoar despairing shouts and 
cries through the darkness. It was impossible 
to go to the help of any one who might be 
drowning even a few feet away. One unit, not 
Newfoundlanders, were making winter dug- 
outs. When the water rose the dug-outs caved 
in and 60 men were drowned. • 

The rain kept on and the ^^'eathe^ grew colder 
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and colder. On the following evening the rain 
turned to snow and tlie water began to £rtH3ze. 
It was impossible for a time to get food up, for 
the support trenches were washed aw^ay. When 
the food arriv<vJ there wore no means of cooking 
it, for it was impossible to kindle a fire. The 
water in the men’s water-bottles was frozen 
solid. The men s soaking clothing froze stiff 
on them. Their only chanco was to stand 
wherever they could in the least exposed 
positions, for nothing could be done until 
the water had drained out of the l-renches 
There was no real shelter. The men who wc're 
too ill were sent down to the beach, and many 
of them fell on the way and died from exposure. 
The northerly blizzard lasted with intense frost 
for three days. 

Gradually the trenches began to <lrain. Little 
groups of six or eight men had been standing 
hour after hour on little uplands two oi* three feet 
long, huddled together, trying to keep warm. 
The trenches were not fit to go back into until 
December 10. Had the Turks been able to 
attack then it would have been impossible to 
resist them. But the Turks were probably in 
very much the same condition as our own men. 
The soldiers could not have used their rifies, for 
they were clogged up with mud and dirt. One 
of their great problems day after day, after the 
first storm abated, was to find ways of cooking 
their food. Buckets wore sent up, holes bored 


in thenn, and tlicy wrrt? used as bra/iers. One 
fortunate compimy inanag«Hl to light a lire. 
It was the envy of all. 

The regiment had now boon in the Ireiiebos 
since November lli. 'I’ho trf)ops who w<M*e to 
have relieved thorn had boon so redueiul in 
numbers that they eoiiM not take thc^ir place. 
There was nothing l-o b^^ d»)n.) but to h<>l<l on, 
day and nigiit, enduring ouo of the most dread- 
ful and trying ordeals that soldiiu’s have ever 
had to pass through. 

The troc>ps harl known befoio the storm 
carne on that our jiositious w(?re to he evaenjated, 
anil the little gi’oups eliem-ed one another 
with ivssiiranees t hat they must soon be going. 
“ Hold on, Hoyw,” was the message of tlio 
ollicers. “ Hold on, yi)iril soon be out of 
this,” the doctfus said, e,s they moved from 
man to man. Even th»» siek men held on 
in the lines, and deeiln of Jieroisin were so many 
at tliis time that tJiey went unohronicled. 

One special casi^ of bravery was that of 
Pt<;, Fitzgerald, of the K.A.M.C. On tJio 
morning of Dei-embei 1 a ratioi^ party corning 
to the? support triMiehes was fired upon by tlio 
Turks, and all the men wouikIimI or killed. 
Fitzgj^Talil, seeing t.hi? wounded men lymg in 
the open, got out of the trench and began to 
banrhigo thoir wounds. 'I’Jie Turks located 
him and fired rP{H)atodly on him, wounding 
him several times. Ho quietly kept on df?spita 
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hifl wounds and had iiandagod throo men before 
a bullet killed birn. 

The regiment was now down to little over a 
quarter of its original stn^igth. A very wel- 
come draft of about 90 officers and men 
arrived on December 1 straight from England, 
and brought the strength up to about 400 men. 

'Pho night before the storm preparations luvl 
been begun for the evacuation and for the 
removal of surplus goods and stores. After 
the storm abated the men were so weak that 
they could scarcely do anything. They, how- 
ever, struggled on. Wires and bombs and 
land mines were laid in No Man’s Land and 
attacdied to our own barbotl wire, so that they 
might be exploded if tlie 4’urks attemx>ted an 
attack during our evacuation. Candles of 
different lengths were put in biscuit tins cut 
for the purpose. Attached to the candles 
were detonators which exploded as the candle 
burned down. These detonators thus ex- 
ploding at different timers made the Turks 
believe that our men were still in the trenches, 
while tlujy were actually on their way down to 
the beach. 

About 30 men forming a rearguard were 
left as a final party to complete the prepara- 
tions for the deceiving of the Tur^fs. The 
tents at the rest camp wore gradually reduced 


in number, although not to any noticeable 
extent, and many tents were left to make tht' 
'Purks think that they were still bping occupied. 
'I’ho guns were removed and 4 -inch [piping was 
set uj) and arrangeni to look like batteries in 
case Turkisli aircraft should cotrie over. On 
the night of the evacuation, one gun, the only 
one left, w’as fired at intervals of about every 
five minutes. Eight or ten men remained by 
it. At the last moment a horse was hitched 
to it and made to gallop over the hill and down 
to tiio beach. The little rearguard thought 
it impossible that they could get away, but in 
this case daring had its reward, and they were 
all ill the boat.s before the Turks had suspeeteil 
their departure. There were two casualties on 
the night of the embarkation. 

The remnants of the regiment reached 
Mudros about 4 a.m. on the 'morning of Deoem- 
>)er 20. They remained at Mudros and 
linbros for a few days and then were sent back 
to (/ax^e Hellos to help in the evacuation at this 
point. Part of the regiment was given the 
post of honour as the rearguard here. 

Arriving off W. Beaoh on the night of 
December 26, they found it itupossible to land 
on account of the Tieavy swell. They were 
ordered to wait until morning, but landing 
was still impossible. About sunset they ro- 
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turned to Cape Helles, where they succeeded 
in getting ashore and proceeded to the reserve 
trenches, staying in reserve for about four 
days. They then moved down to W Beach 
and occupied dug-outs at Lancasliiro Landing, 
w^hich ha<l previously sheltered a Greek working 
party. 

Every available man was now' put on w'orking 
parties, t leaking roads and building bridges and 
t(‘mporary piers at X, V, and W Beaches. 
The Turks maintained heavy shelling day and 
night, and the Newfoundlanders .suffered an 
averages of about 20 casualties each night. 
Their conduct on this occasion earned very 
high prtvise from the General Officer coniinand- 
ing. 

On New Year's Day, 1910, the troops wen* 
short of foo«l, for no stores had been landtad on 
account of the coming evacuation. They wore 
also very short of water. The Turks made 
one attiWJk, but w’cre repulsed with heavy 
losses with the aid of our naval guns. 

The first party left Cape Helles on January 4. 
It consistcfl of 1 officer and 30 men, mostly 
sick mim. Three days later 4 officers and 
147 men left the dug-outs at Liuicashiro Landing 
and went down to 1/he maga/.ine, working for 
some hours stojping ammunition and laying 
wii*es to enable it to be blown up. At 10.3!> 
that night, after tht^y had finished, they made 
their way dow'n to V Beach and embarked 
about midnight from the Riv(?r Clyde on to a 
trawler and from it on to a waiting st.<?amfu\ 
bound for Mudros. 


The final casualties at Gallipoli were incurred 
about an hour l>efore they left T^icashire 
Landing, wlwtx one man was killed and two 
w'ounded by shell firt^ from Anzac*. Point. The 
Turks were already occupying both Anzac and 
Silvia, whore we had fouglit so long. 

On January 12, after having been joineil by 
their W’O muled, the remnants of the regiiuont 
left MudroH for Alexandria. About l.OJO men 
had left England ; 933 of1ict*rs and men arrived 
on the PeninsuUfc ; after wants further drafts 
arriv'ed from England. Only 170 worn lefo to 
answer their names at the Roll Call after the 
final ev'acuation. 

Hrigadier-Gonoral Cayley, commanding the 
88th Brigade, pai<l a high tribute to the gal- 
lantry, efficiency and adaptability of the New- 
foundland soldiers at Gallipoli. Writing to 
the Governor f)f the Colony, Sir Walter David- 
son, he said : 

I fee! .stilt} tliaf you iiiid llm of Ncwl ouiifllainl 

win be uuxioiKS to lu*in‘ of the ioiui^.s of their c out indent 
Miiiee tlu‘y liuve boon on nctivo aorvieo. As y >u (lun!)t- 
less know, tlio re^hinent lunclotl al 8hvIa in tl tjAll'pc'li 
r»}niu>-uiA in Septeinbor, Anri w»*ro Attnelu 1 t<» the 
H.Hth briRAtlo of tin* 2ot!'. I'ltvisitm, wliieh brigAile 1 linve 
the honour lo eoioinAml. 

The IrigAits was holthn;^ M’i*nr'lie.s very close to the 
Tiirk^ on l!ie ji‘ll. eentre of leir liie*. 'I'ho NitwbtiindhirKf 
Ke^inieiit WAS At fiist in ivmerve. \Vliil-*t in n i*rve aII 
«>(yi<?ers Aiul the (liiti>reTit eeinpuiiies w«‘rn sent i 'to the 
iifiiche.s Aiii! AtlA(’)i«‘<i to re^Mrni}nl«! m WArlAit*. All 
rAiiks were it'inarkAlily (iiiiek in pickirnr nn nil there was 
lo l)t? learnt , me! their keenni'ss was \ ery noiieiMitile. 
'Phe nssnit wa- tliat after a very -ihorl time they took 
over part, of the orinj' line as a sepnrAle unit, 'i'here 
WAS no l»i^ ojMT.-Uion, Imt Kmull enterprisi'S 'Vcri' fn*. 
fpiently on ff»ot, and in nil they had to do (ho le^irnenl. 
^•ontinnHlIv showed a splendi*! ‘.pirii of reAdiness ond 
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rtiMourro. 1 ospecially recall inridonts of the nights of 
November 4 5, when we mlvanced a part of our line. 

1 dt.'taiiod thorn for this work, and it was admirably 
earriird out, all who took part showing the highest 
courage and determination in face of very severe oppo* 
si lion. The results of the operations wore entirely 
siiccaS''fuI. 

Another occasion I should wish to recall is the storm 
<»f Novoniber 2ti and following days. A very violent 
rainfall, which flooded the tronohoti morn than waist 
dviop, was followed up by throe days of northerly blizzard 
with intense fro.st. The conditions wore such that the 
most vctiiraii troops might have been excused for losing 
liearfc, but, in spite of very heavy casualties from ox- 
pi)sim\ the regiment never for a moment gave in, but 
maintained their spirit and ohoerfulnoss in a mo-st 
wonderful manner. 

Then again, in tho evacuation of Suvla and Hellos 
oporations, of which the success depended entirely upon 
the steadiness and dis.ipiine of tho troops taking part, 
their share in those extremely anxious movements was 
mod adiiiinibly perlonnud. 

It has been tho greatest honour and pleasure to me to 
have those gallant follows in my brigade, whose traditions 
they have mo^t worthily uphekl. 'I'ljoir fellow-country- 
men have overy rt^amn to bo pround of them on their 
doings. Their casualtuis have boon many from bullets 
and sickness. 

On lottving Gallipoli, the Nowfoundland 
Rogirnont atayod for a time in Egypt, whore 
under Lieut. -Col. Hadow, tho battalion was 
rebuilt after itH oxtteting and exhausting 
experiences. From Egypt it moved on in 
March, 1916, to France, reaching Marseilles 
on March 22. The next few weeks were spent 
])artly in the trenches and partly in rost^rvo, 
without very much happening. Late in June 
it took up its position as one of the army that 
was to make the long-planned attack on the 
Gornian lines on tho Soinino. 

On June 26 and 27 tho Nowfoimdlandors 
attempted two raids on tho Gorman trenches. 
The first was undertaken by a party of 60 
selected men who had undorgone special 
training and wore under tho command of 
Oapt. B. Butler. They moved forward very 
stealthily through No Man’s Land, and got 
right under the Gorman wires. They found, 
however, that the Germans had put in fresli 
strands of wire so strong that it was impossible 
to sever thorn. None of tho wire-cutters 
available^ were of any use. Tho defending 
troops ib^tected them, and they were obliged 
to retire. 

On the following night they made another 
attempt. On tiiis occasion they actually 
reached the enemy’s treiiches. They were met 
with J^iavy fire and a shower of bombs. Tho 
Newfoundlanders bombed back until every 
hand grenade hml been used. They were 
unable to make any further progress, and had 
to n>tire, but not before every officer in the 


attack, including Captain Butler, had been 
wounded. Six of other ranks had been killed 
and 13 wounded. Capt. Butler received tho 
Military Cross for the great courage and 
ability which he showed on this occasion. 
Pte. J. Cahill displayed most conspicuous 
gallantry in bringing' back wounded men. 
Then after the raid he went out once more on 
his own initiative to make sure that no wounded 
remained behind. He was not seen again, but 
news came later that he had been wounded and 
captured by the enemy and had died of wounds. 
Pte. F. M. O’Neill picked up a bomb which 
was thrown by tho enemy and hurled it back. 
The borpb burst on leaving his hand, severely 
wounding him. But for his promptitude it 
would imdoubtedly have caused several casual- 
ties among our men. In raids like this many 
deeds of great gallantry go, of necessity, un- 
recorded, for tho men who witnessed them are 
themselves in too many cases killed. In tho 
case of Pte. O’Neill nothing was said about his 
action until many months afterwards. Hi3 
was invalided out of tho Army on account of 
his wounds, and those who witnessed what he 
did thoiasolves bocarno casualties during tho 
raid. Another soldier who won special mention, 
the Military Medal and tho Russian Order of 
St. (George was Pte. G. Phillips, who flung 
himself against tho enemy’s trench, killing or 
wounding several Germans singlo-handod. 
After tho party had to get out of the trench, 
he went back again to try to obtain some 
identification. He remained out all night and 
had to cut his way back through the enemy 
wire. 

On tho night of Jimo 30 the Newfoundlanders 
were brought up to tho linos from Lunencourt 
to act as supports to the Brigades which were 
t^ attack the first systt^m of the enemy trenches 
south of Beaumont Hamel. Tho Brigade of 
which the Newfoundlanders still formed part, 
was to move forward at ^8.40 to act as the 
third wave in the advance. Word came 
shortly after 8 o’clock that tho troops were 
not to move until further orders ; evidently 
even tho gallantry of tho Ulsters and the 
Inniskillings who hod gone ahead had failed 
to bring victory at tliis point. Loss than half 
an hour afterwards a second message came 
that the Newfoundlanders were to advance 
with another battalion and take the ^rst 
line of trenches. They were to move if neces- 
sary independently, and to go forward as 
quickly as possible. 
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(JKOUP OF NEWFOUNDLAND OFFICERS AND MEN FROM OALLIPOLI SKKVINO 

IN FRANCE. 1916. 


(listttnco to bo crossed at this point 
varied from 650 to 900 yards. Despite our 
tremendous artillery bombardment, the way 
over this long distance was by no means clear. 
Jiines had been cut through our own wires 
through which tho troops might move, but 
those gaps were not nearly sulTicient in number. 
The enemy knew all of those lanes and had 
their machine guns playing directly over them. 
There was a slight dip in the ground shortly 
after leaving our trenches, about thn^) or four 
feet deep. Tho German machine guns ha<l 
thus an admirable lino of sight towards wliich 
they could sweep thoir fire, making the passage 
inipossiblo. Immodiatoly our artillery barrage 
slackened, the Gorman macliine gunners poim^d 
from thoir dug-outs. 

Our men moved off at 9.15. They were 
tho very pick of tho population of the Island 
Colony. They had been thoroughly trained. 
Many of them were skilled sharp -shooters, 
inon who, living for years in the open hunting 
and trapping, had all the keenness of vision 
of the bom forester. Some were picked 
lumbormen. Most had been accustomed to 
open-air life, and were magnificent specimens 
of humanity. For months they had trained, 
day after day, for this hour. 

They knew before they .started that tliey 


were undertaking an almost impossible task. 
Tho Colonel calltMl his Comi)auy Commandt'rs 
together and briefly addres*' xl tlu^m telling 
them wliat was ahead. Tlio men in tlio ranks 
exchangcwl words togi'lher with tiglit-set lij)s. 
“ If I go down,*’ sand tlio corporal to tlio [irivale 
at his side, “ you take charge and go straight 
alieail.” 

Tho Nowfouiullaiiders advaiu'od as sh^adily 
as though on paradtv Tho ranks kf^pt perfect 
lino. They moved forward with two companies 
in tho first lino in platoons in file at 40 paci^s 
int-orval and 25 paces betw(*f^n sections, fol- 
lowoil by two other comjianios in similar 
formation at 100 ]>aces distaiK’e. Their lino of 
al vance was over tho open from tho near trenches 
known as 8t. John’s Hoad and Clonmol Avenues 
The German machine-guns played rig) it on 
tliem. As tho men passed through tho gaps in 
our own front wiro tliey were mown down in 
heaps. Tho survivors kept on. “ Push on with 
it,” said the sergeant to tlio man under him as 
he himself fell, struc-k by a bullet m tlio cliest. 
“ Push on with it.” Some survivors got as far 
iM the German wires. It is told of one 
that finding all his men were shot down ho him- 
self ran forward straight at the Germans, to bo 
shot Ixdoro he reached them. One man, 
Regt.-Sergt. -Major W. Clare, kept on alone, and 
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was f>ne of the very few who succeeded in 
miching the enemy wire. 

1'iie blow was so sudden and so overwlieliii- 
ing tiiat it seemed almost impossible that it 
could bo true. A number of wounded droppefl 
tlown in sliell holes where they remained, sonu^ 
of them, for days before they could creep in. 
But for the time nothing could be seen of them. 
The odioers and men left behind did their 
utmost to rescue the wounded in No Man's 
Land. 

Thc‘ survivors were so eager to go out <o 
rescue th(' wounded that it was necessary to 
cheek their /.eal, for tho enemy could still 
swei'p th(^ entire line and blazed away even 
at men going over the top on crraiuls of 
mercy. Litnit. S. C. Frost brought in two 
w<iunded men, carrying tlunri on tiis back, 
and one of them was shot as he bore him 
along. Tie would have gom^ out again 
liad he been ptn-mitted. Two men in the 
ranks received Military Medals for their gal- 
lantry in atternjiting this. Pte. S. Dewling 
brought in two wounded men under macliine- 
gun fire, and worked continuously relieving the 
wounded under heavy shell fire. On the day 
after the atUnupted advaiu^e he brought in six 
wounded men under shell and machine-gun 
fire in broail tlaylight. On July 3 he wt'nt out 
again in daylight looking for morr*. Pte. J. 
Cox wiw also decorated for showing <*ou- 
spicuous gallantry and contempt for tlR*nger. 

Kvery oflicer had been hit except tlie Colone 
and a Captain. Newfound landtu’s sulTered 
more heavily in the advance* of .fuly 1 in pro- 
portion to numbers than any other branch of 
the British Army. 

The news of tlxis gallant attempt sent a 
tlirill tlwough the Empire. 'Po the people , in 
Newfoundland its(Jf it canu^ as a mc^ssage for 
greater efforts and greater sacrifice. “ We will 
show ourselves w'orthy of our men who liavc 
fallen,*' said the people. Fresh r<?cruits were 
enrolled. Fn^sh drafts were sent out. July 1, 
1916, will remain an immortnl memory to 
England's oldest colony. 

Sir Douglas Haig sent a niessagt^ to the 
Government^ of Newfoundland which well 
voiced tho general feeling. Tho Lieut. -(Senernl 
now in command of tho Corps, expressed, both 
t,o the Premier and to the survivors them-selves, 
his appreciation of their splendid courage and 
dotenninatioH: He declared that ,tbe charge 
would live in history, and that the Newfoimd- 
landera had added another dc'od to that 


glorious chronology of valiant deeds on *which 
our Empire was built. In a lettei* to Sir 
Edward Morris the Lieut. -General said : 

That battniion rovored itself with glory on July 1 
by th» magnificent way in wliich it carried out the 
attack entrusted to it. It wont forward to the attack 
when two other attiwks on that same part of the lino 
ha:l failed, and by its behaviour on that occasion it 
showed itself worthy of tho highest traditions of tho 
British rare, and proved itself to be a fit roprt.^sontativo 
of the population of the oldest British colony. When 
the order to attack was given every man moved forward 
to his appointed objoetive in his appointed plaeo as if 
on parade. There were no waverors, no stragglers, and 
not a man looked baek. It was a inagninoenL display 
of trained and disciplined valour, and its assault only 
failed of success because dead men can advance no 
farther. They wore shot down by machine guns brought 
lip l y a very gallant foe under our intense artillery 
lii-c. Against any foe less well entrenched, less well 
(ii'ganized, and above all, le.ss gallant, their attack iiiiist 
have succeeded. .\s it wn'* the action of tho Newlound- 
land Battalion and the other units of the British loft 
contributed largely to the victory achieved by the 
British and French larther south by pinning to their 
ground tho host of the (hirriian troop-* and by occupying 
tho majority of their artillery, both heavy and field. 
The gallantry and devotion of this battalion, thcroioio 
wa:^ not in vain, and the credit of victory belongs to 
them as much as to those troops farther south who 
actually siiccoodcd in breaking tho German line. An 
attacking army is like a football team ; there is but one 
who Iwioks the goal, yet tho credit of success beloncrs 
not alone to that individual but to the whole team, 
wlioso concerted action led to tho desired result. 

1 should like you to lot my fellow fiti/ons of the 
Fiiipiro in the oldest Overseas portion of the British 
iiealm know how well their lads have done, both oftioors, 
noii-cominissioned officers and meif, and how proud I, 
as thejr Corps Comrnaudor, am to have had Biiclr a 
battalion imder my command, and to be a comrade 
:u arms of each and all of them. 

T’ho Promior of Newfoundland went over to 
France to visit the depleted battalion. Ho 
found that it had now boon pulled out of tho 
line. Fresh drafts hml corno out from the 
Depot in Seotland. All he could do was to tell 
them t hat all apprc(*iat<?d their achievements. 

I I old thorn (ho >ruid, describing the gathering) how 
iniieh we appreciated their work and o.-i^ciolly their 
(udion on July 1. and how wo hot! followed their career 
M'ith interest from tho day thoy had left our shores. I 
told them what we thought cf their conduct in Gallipoli 
and in France and how wo rejoiced in tho splendid 
name tlicy hotl won for thomsolvcs and their country ; 
how their example had fired the patriotism of thoir 
broihuis ami relatives in their tar-oil home, and that 
whilst I spoke a leviathan of the ocean was ploughing 
her way through tho Atlantic, followed by a keel •com- 
pelling broer.o from their own shores, carrying in her 
eabins 550 of their brothers to reinforce their ranks and 
prepam them for the day if they should ever be called 
upon to again go into action. I told them of the letter 
addressed to Ihein by their Lieut, -General : how it was 
an heirloom that each man would transmit to his 
bhildi'on, a legacy establishing the honour, patriotism 
and character of their fathers, of more yaluo than gold 
and precious stones. They in no way appeared to be 
cast down by the losses of July 1. On tho contrary 
there was a light in the face of every man of them, and 
a ring of determination in the voices of all ; they ap- 
|H*arpcl to long only fdr the hour when thoy would havo 
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an opportunity of getting at the indolent foi* and avenging 
the death of those of their^ comrades who liad faiitMi. 
And yet, I could not but feel nad to «oo so few ot that 
splendid battaiion. that to us represented and meant 
HO much. I had seen thorn grow from the enlistment 
of the first man ; it seemed a part of myself. But they 
had died for their eountry, thmr death was like iho death 
of those bright stars who^e death i-: day. The w»u. 
training had dovelopod thorn ; they had l>ecome magniti* 
cent men. Of those that had gone into butth' that 
July morning tho average age could not have been more 
than 24. and this in itsoif made it particularly .sad to 
think that the eoiirse of so many of them should have 
been run at so early an nge. 

It is not growing like a tmo, 

In bulk, doth make man better he ; 

Nor standing like an oak, three hundred yoar 
I'o fall at 'ast a log, dry, haul, and sor ». 

The Illy of a day 

Were fairer far in May 

Although it drooped and died that night, 

It wa'' tho plant and flower of light . 

In Hmall proportions We just beauties see, 

.4nd in nmalf fneanurf! Itfe map perfert h \ 

'Pho rogiinorit wfts built up ivf^iua, fruah 
rostirvGB boiiig suiit fruiu Kiiglftiid, u»nd aftor a 
short time behind the lines in the Yjires Salient 
it went to the Soinmt^ to f ake part in the great 
attempt of early October vvhi(‘h followerl tho 
(*apture of Thiepval. It reached the Somme 
when th(* physical conditions of the war were 
exceedingly trying. The weather was vtny wet 
ahd cold, and the heavy shelling of the previous 
f hrtMj months had reduced the entire Somme atid 
Ancre front to a mas.s of silted and sifted earth 


ill which men sometimes sank bodily and oven 
horst^s worn drowned. 

The rt^giment reached Poperinghe from tho 
Ypres Salient on October 5. Two days later it 
entrained for the south, and on Octolwr 10 it 
left Cerbeille and bivouackeil in the o|)eii, 
south of Longuev’al, moving into the lino after 
dark. The fighting strength of the regiment 
this time was not half what it hail been l^tifort) 
the battle of Peauiiiont Hamel. 

\ext day% October 1 1, as ihougli the Oermans 
knew of the arrival of the regiment, vi'ry heavy 
shelling was opiuied upon their position. On 
the .same day ordi*rs were receivt'd that the 
Newfoundlanders were to fake f>art in a big 
inovement forward ou the morrow, their 
iihjeetive lieing the strong (ierinan positions at 
( Jueuilecourt . 'The preliminary (Jerman shell- 
ing continuiMl .so lieax'ilv' that tin' casualties 
were consid(‘rabU\ 

'Phere was a eonference of (V)mpany (^Mn- 
luanders on the W^'dnesday night. Kvery one 
knew that a few hours heuee they weri' to make 
their s<‘cond gri*at effort since they left Oallipoli. 
Kv'ery man had fresh in his nuanory what hiwl 
happened at. Heauinont. Hamel, Kv’en while 
they w’cre waiting it seiuued thiit under the 
uiK'easing shell fire of the enc'iny t-here might 
he very few k*ft to go forwanl. Hut each man 
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wfts resolved that now the inoinont had come Capt. March and Capt« Butler, were left to 
to strike hard. Newfoundlanders would prove carry on. • 

afresh that they could do their duty. In the Capt. J. W. March subsequently received the 

heart of many a soldier that night there were Military Cross Oiiid the Croix de Guerre for his 

memories of old friends who had gone, friends gallantry in tliis fight. Ho was senior officer 

whoso loss was to be avi^riged and showed the greatest dash and determination 

On Thursday the regiment moved forward to in organizing the defence in the captured trench 

attack, in conjunction with other Imperial and in beating off a hostile counter-attack after 

J >rigades to its right and to its loft. Once we had occupied it. Ho himself in the original 

more it was side by side with the Regiment attack bayoneted throe Germans. 



photograpH. 

NEWFOUNDLAND OFFICERS AT THFIR BILLETS IN FRANCE. 

w hioh had fought to the right of it ^t Btuiu- Capt. Butler was given a Bar to his M.C. He 

inont Hamel, personally sliot 15 Germans in capturing 

October 12 was only a partial success for om the t rench, ami by liis able dispositions con- 

armies. Strong c-riemy machine gun fire pre- solidated and helped to hold it against counter- 

vented our advance to the right and to the left. attacks. Sergt. R. Neville found himself, when 

The Nowfoimdland<u*s wen^ more fortunate than entering the trench, opposed by a strong group 

some others. Two csompanies advanced in two of Germans. Ho promptly led a bombing 

waves, each on a front of t wo platoons. These squad, and after a battle in which British 

were followed irt similar hirmation by other grenades and Gorman cylindrical sticks formed 

ccMupanies. The advarnu^ was well covered by the weapons on either side he cleared out the 

a very effective barrage ami the troops kept trench and connected up with another party, 

close up behind it and soiz(«l the enemy trencli. l.ance-Corpl. A. Manuel was in charge of a 

Ca[)t. Donnelly, who had so distinguished I^wis machine gun. All of his team became 

himself in previous fighting, was , killed on casualties before reaching the hostile trench, 

nuu liing the trt)nch, and Capt. O’Brien but he kept on and brought his gun into action 

was hit on the way over.’ Tw o officers, single -h^dod and did fine work during a hostile 
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counter-attack. J?te. D. Brown was one of tho 
first to roach the Gorman trenchos. He bayon- 
eted three of the enemy and bombed many dug- 
outs. During the counter-attack which fol- 
lowed ho shot seven of tho enemy. 

Every man soomed fired with the same 
detorminatioxi. One runner, l*te, O. Goodland, 
earned a decoration for his great coolness and 
gallantry in carrying back messages tliree times 
through a heavy barrage to battalion heatl- 
quarters. Ho wivs severely wouiided. Another 
private, B. Carroll, volunteered to go out and 
aid wounded in tho open after wo had taken tho 
tronch. Ho ivdvanced under very heavy tiro 
and saved a ^number of men. Lance-Corpl. 
W. Bennett was subsequently given tho Dis- 
tinguished Conduct Medal for his behaviour on 
this occasion. After three times going through 
the barn^i^e with mess^^ 5 es, he got back in the 
tronch. After nightfall ho observed a, party 
of tho enemy creeping up on the loft flank. He 
took two men an<l, after firing a volley at them, 
charged with tho bayonet and took the whole 
party— 1 officer and 13 men — prisoners. A 
Distinguished Conduct Modal was also given 
to Sergt.- Major C. Gardener, a soldier who was 
to gain even greater glory later on. Seeing a 
hostile bombing party in a gap in tho captured 
t ronch attacking another company, he promptly 
advance<l upon them with two men, bombed 
thorn, defeated thorn, and took I officer and 15 
men prisoiiors. 

Tho first trench being won, an attempt was 
made to advance still farther, and a party under 
J.ieut. Cecil Clift moved forward, but was 
w’iprnl out. The Newfoui^dlan<lers proceeded 
to clear the trench wliich they had taken. They 
bombed the dug-outs and captured the Germans 
in thorn. When they found that our troops 
to their left had retired to their original 
trenches, Capt. March at once sent a patrol to 
the unoccupied trench on our left and held it 
with his greatly depleted ranks. The enemy 
came up and counter-attacked. By this time 
the Newfoundlanders’ casualties were con- 
siderablo. 

A company of the 2nd Hampshires was sent 
up as reinforcements, and early next morning 
a second company of tho same regiment arrived, 
wlien all that was left of the Newfoundland 
Regiment was withdrawn to the support trench. 
The Newfoundlanders had paid a high price, 
but had obtained a great success. It was 
estimated that 250 of the enemy had been 
killed, three m^hine guns captured and two 


officers, one w’arrant officer and 66 men taken 
prisoners. 

After a period of rest in camp the regiment 
marched back into line at Guillemont over 
frozen and very slippery roads early in January. 
The position it now had to hold was little more 
than a broken front wliere the very trenches 
had disappeared. The n*gimont took active 
part in the ceas<*l(‘ss work at this point. Sergt.- 
Major (hmlener, tho son of a fisherman of 
Trinity Bay, who had already been dncorat(>(l 
for gallantry, diil an act which made him tho 
pride of t he n?giinent. ITo followed a regiment 
into No Plan’s l^and, with a party of stretcher 
b(*arei-s. Having tilled all tht) stretchers, ho 
noticed that there wu?re some Germans in tho 
tronch dirocdly in front of him. lie immedi- 
ately walked up to tliein, and deinandc^d that 
they should surrender. ( )ne German came and 
gave himself up. Then (iardener shouted to 
tho others, ‘‘ Ties hon. You’re late. Every- 
body else has kaineraded.” Whether the enemy 
understood his w ords or not, they comprehondod 
his gestures. Other men eamo out of the 
trench. Eventually (lanksner eoUected 72 
prisoners, wliom Ik* mareluMl otT and hamled 
over to a party of the regiment. By his initia- 
tive and daring, the llritish troops wtue able 
to make good their flank, without opposition. 

When tw’o lm|)erial regiment s w^a’c^ attacking, 
Lieut. H. P. Hollov\'ay, who had already won 
a groat reputation for his work r.s sniping an<l 
intelligence ollieer, wi'iit out to loeato th(^ 
exact position gained by our troops w'ho hatl 
made tlie attack. He not only visitfMl all the 
positions cajitured, but gathered up six 
j)risoners, whom he lirought back with liirn. 
’I’h(' weeks that followtul were filled with tho 
usual routine (^)f t-reneh and rest -camp life. 

Early in March, 1017, tho regiment was at 
Sailly Sailliscl, where it was face to face with 
some very active Gia nian brigades, wdiich kept 
up a constant l>ombardment ami frequent bomb- 
ing raitls. On March .3, aft(»r therc» had been 
several bom})ing attiK^ks against our men, an 
enemy artillery bombardment opencMl at 7 a.m. 
on I’alz IVench. Tlie bombaidinent grew in 
intensity, until by 8 o’clock it was almost over- 
wiieliiiingf. At 8.15 the enrany advanced. 1’he 
day was very misty, and tho Gormans used 
smoke bombs still further to (uinccial their move- 
ments. The attackers w^ere wit bin 650 yanls of 
the trench before they were discovered. Then 
about 50 Germans (?ould be stHrn adyaneing on 
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A WARD IN THE THIRD LONDON GENERAL HOSPITAL, WANDSWORTH. 

In the hospital, at which many Newfoundlanders were treated, men from all quarters of the Empire 
shared the same wards, anti exchanged ideas and information to their mutual benefit. 


one siile, two men carrying what appivirod to lx* 
H large wooden box between them. Another 
r»() extended to the other .side of the trench. 
At the moment of their attack a shell pitched 
just insido one part of Palz Trench, killing two 
of our bombers and woimding one of the I^wis 
gun team sup])orting them. 'Fhe platoon 
<*ommander at this point had been, severelv 
wounded during tlio preliminary bombard- 
ment. As the (ierruaiis approached a S.O.S. 
signal was sent over tlu^ telephone to head- 
quarters. ImiUfMliately aftcTwards all com- 
municati(»n by telephone was cut off. A 
non-commi.ssioned oHicer begaiL to fire rockets 
as signals for aid. He fired two, but before 
could discharge the third he was wounded. 
Th(^ (jerniaiis^ were now right on our men. 
The first bo»nl) which was hurled in t he tremrh 
put one J.«(^wi.s gun out of action. A second 
I.<<^wi8 gun near the head of t he communication 
trench was jammed on account of dirt thrown 
up by the bursting of the bombs. This left 
only one Lew’is gun bearing on the attackers 
A\'hih‘ the bomb battle was going on between 
the advancing Germans and our own men, 


three more Lewis guns were quickly brought 
up, and the four of them were playing on 
the advancMiig enemy at the range of le.ss thmi 
200 yards. 

The (hu'mans got in at the riglit of Pal/, 
'rrench ami <lrove our men back, reaching as 
tar as the htuid of the couituunication trench. 
By this time a British barrage had opened to 
l)revent further (Jermans from getting up. .At 
the most critical moment a young ofllcer, 
2nd Lieut. (L (1. Byrne, saved the situation by 
Jiis (courage and initiative. Byrne was in 
command of a platoon situatofl about the 
centre. Without orders and without any hesi- 
tation he arranged a bombing counter attack, 
supported by a squad of Rifle (grenadiers. He 
jH^rsonally led the attack up the trench, which 
was knee-deep in mud, drove the enemy out, 
and followed them into their own trench; 
Despite heavy shell and rifle fire and a rain of 
bombs ho held a section of their trench and 
j>ut a new block in it about 40 yards in advance 
of the old one. He subsequently received the 
.Military Cross for his work, that' morning. 

Lance-Corporal M. Picco was in the trench 
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at. the point where the Gormans first attacked, 
lie and the reinainder of his men were only 
driven back when they had thrown all their 
bombs. The German bomb wliich had put 
the Lewis gim out of action slightly woiuidod 
Picco in the first two fingers of his loft hand. 
Nevertheless he continued bombing, drawing 
the pins from the bombs with his little fingor. 
When his men were driven back intf> t he com- 
muuication trench Pieeo obtained fiirtlier 
supplies of bombs from tlio company in sup- 
port, and counter-attacked at the sa! no time 
that Lieut. Byrne and liis men moved forward. 
He then helped Lieut. Byrne to build a block 
an<l remained in command of our new advanced 
bombing post. On being relieved that night 
he marched back to Combles. Next day at 
foot inspection the Medical Officer found that 
he had boon fighting despite the great suffering 
from a very Via i attack of trench feet,, which 
nocossitateii immediate hospital treatment. 
Private J. P. Lewis was to the left of Pal% 
Trench when tho fight began, and so was out 
of tho immediate area of tho fight. When a 
demand came for bombs from his position, he 


knew that the stock of fighting men must bo 
running low. Without any orders ho jumped 
over the parados and ran back across the open 
to Potsdam Trench behind, obtaining two boxiw 
of bombs from the company in support. Ho 
carried them up over the open umier very 
heavy shell tire, and was running f(>r some 
more when lu' was stopfied by an ofKcor, as 
the eiuMny liad boon ilriven out. 

On f.luM'v'iMiing of Apiil 1^1, 11)17, tlie n^giinent 
numnl into the lint>s near Monchy-lo-Preiix, 
r>.J mih\s sonth-i*ast of Arras, in order to attack 
tho villag»» and lu'iglits there. 'Fliis was jjnrt 
of a great inov'cMnent then being made by thc^ 
Britisli armiivs along 1 lie whole .Vrras front from 
Souchoz tn Benin. Following the German 
retreat on March 2 on the Soinino and Aliens 
oiir arinit\s hal driven them north and east, 
the Ch'rinan line nesting with its right on Arras 
and swinging hack north e«wt wards on to t he 
Hindenhurg lino from .\rras to St. Quentin. 
Then early in April we struck farther nortli, 
driving thorn out of Vimy Ridgv* arid out of tlu» 
(MMinfry on the Arras front to the soutli of it. 
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The OormariB sought by tremendous artillery 
fire and by counter-attacks, particularly on 
such positions as Thelus and Monchy, to stay 
our advance. 


Monchy, spiu* of a salient, our most advanced 
point, and in some ways the key of our position, 
was the special object of the German countor- 
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In the background, left to right, Major Timewell, 
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attacks. The enemy hod massed a Gorman 
Division to attempt to retake it, and hatl 
accumulated a very large number of guns 
against it. The General then in command 
of the Hrigtvle, resolved not to wait for the 
.enemy atttuik, but to push forward again.st 
them and to attiKik and capture the German 
trenches on the spur and ridge and high lands 
to the east of Monchy-lo-Preux. The Wor- 
cesters, the Hampshiros, the Newfoundland 
Regiment and another battalion were to share in 
the attack, and they were su()iiorted by two bat- 
talions of another Brigade. The troops were 
to push forward after gaining their immediate 
objectives to the Bois-du-Vert, the Bois-du- 
Sart, the Bois-des-Aubepines and Kelling Oops 
and to occupy these points and the higli ground 
around in strength if possible. 

At 5.30 on the morning of the 14th our 
barrage opened and the troops advanced, each 
battalion moving in two waves on a front of 
two companies, and with a frontage of about 
500 yards. The advance had not gone far over 
the shell -tom and difficult country before the 


Germans retorted with a tremendously heavy 
counter barrage. As our troops moved for- 
ward they came under considerable machine- 
gun fire. One company df the Newfound- 
landers to the left rushed through and cap- 
tured a ruined windmill which was apparently 
a small strong point. Then they pushed on 
to a small wood beyond, it. What happened 
there was never fully known. The men were 
seen digging in. Then the wood caught fire. 
Another company dug itself in behind the top of 
a ridge, while the second wave going beyond it 
advanced over the spur beyond which was 
part of our objective. They moved up, and 
on, and wore simply swallowed up. Two Lewis 
guns from the first wave moved up to cover 
them. Occasionally the gi'ms could be heard 
firing. 

Still farther along our advance a company 
came on a Gorman trench newly begun, A few 
enemy wounded were in it, and about 10 
others were captured. The remainder retired. 
A platoon was left in the trench to mask a dump 
of wood where a party of about 30 of the 
enemy were active. The i*egiment which was 
advancing by the side of the Newfoundlanders 
had missed this dump when they moved on 
beyond it. Three platoons advanced here and 
began digging in. Then a number of them 
could bo seen pushing forward into the wood. 

Our scouts and snipers were all knocked out 
by shell fire soon after the start. The casual- 
ties during the first part of the advance were 
heavy. Men were falling in all directions from 
shell fire and from snipers. Victory was im- 
possible. A brigade, which was supposed to 
occupy the spur on ono flank of the Newfound- 
land Regiment, could not be foimd. One 
Regiment reported soon after 7 in the morning 
that it had taken its objective and was digging 
in. Then it became evident that a terrific 
counter-attack was in progress. 

At this time large numbers of enemy could 
be seen advancing on the left, fiocka of skir- 
mishers in front, with ample supports behind. 
The company of the Newfoundlanders which 
had reached the German trench was practically 
surrounded by enemy troops advancing from 
different directioiui. The men fought on until 
tliey were hemmed in by the Germans, w;ho 
were all around them at 60 yards* range. Then 
little knots of soldiers could be seen siirrender- 
ing. About 10 of this company r€«i for it to 
break through, but only one escaped. 

The battle now reduced itself to a series of 
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isolated and heroic oonfliots. Little groups of 
men struggled against overwhelming masses of 
the enemy. Some of our platoons tried to 
retire, holding their own till the last moment 
and then rushing back. One platoon opened 
fire on two companies of Germans who were 
advancing. Its Lewis machine gun and team 
were soon knocked out by a shell, but the ro- 
maitider of the men, few in number, continued 
to do good execution. The Germans had been 
advancing en masse ; now they extended out 
on both sides of the road and came on. A 
wounded officer ordered the platoon to retire; 
but they were reinforcetl at the back of the 
village and soon re-entered the firing line. 

The special observers had all been knocked 
out ; the Intelligence Officer on the front had 
been killed ; two companies had disappeared, 
and the enemy shell fire seemed t o grow heavier 
and heavier. An Imperial regiment held the 
lino to the right and reported by t elephone that 
bodies of the enemy wore coming behind and 
cutting off the line of retreat. Half an hour 
later a battalion signalling officer, who had been 
sent up the trenches to observe and report, 
came back with the news that we had not a 
single unwounded man on the east side of 
Monchy, and that between 200 and 300 Gennans 
wei’e advancing and wore only about 300 yards 


away. Every officer and man at Battalion 
headquarters at once fell in to step up to the 
fighting line. They niunbered 20. 

The telephone lino to Brigade headquarters 
had been broken, so the Adjutant was sent 
back to report on the position, while the re- 
mainder of the little grou[) of hoaJquarti^ 
men moved through the village out into 
our trench. They paused at the last big 
house in the village and one man climbed 
up from a ladder to a shell hole in the wall to 
look ahead. Ho saw that the enemy wore just 
jumping into our Assembly Trench. Half way 
towards it was tluj last licdge of the village, 
forming a slight bank. 1'he heiMlquarterH men 
made a rush across about 100 yards of open 
groimd to the hedge. Only two officers anti 
seven non-commission(Hl officers and men 
reached the hedge — the bombing officer and the 
signalling officer, tlie provost- sergeant and the 
provost-corporal, the signalling corporal and 
two signallers, thf> n^gimental mossiMiger and a 
private of another regiment. 'I'ho enemy at 
once opened rifle fire on the»n from the front 
and machine gun fire from the left. The 
little band fought on. Tho bank of the hedge 
was a para[>ot of quite a good trem^h. It pro- 
vided excellent cover and commanded a good 
field of fire, the men in it Iwing able to face 
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> north and south as woll as east. The Assembly 
'lYonch, our old position, a little over 100 yards 
sway, was now full of Oeruians. Firo was at 
oac(* opened on the eneinj^' by the little com- 


his head being shot. After the first few 
minutes the nine men, recognising that they 
must be careful of their ammunition, refrained 
from firing at any save enemy close to them. 



pany. The maohine gun 1o the left, firing at a 
range of about 200 yards, wivs kuocke<l out of 
action in a few minutes, apparently by a 
British mac’hine gun farther to the left. The 
Gormans who were in the Assembly Trench 
were pinned down there, each man who showcnl 


In the first two hours they shot 40 Germans at 
close range. 

Soon after noon it became evident that the 
Germans* attack w'as developing on the right 
rear, which was held by the Worcesters By 
the sound of the firing it d^peared as if the 
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enemy had entered the village from, the south. 
But the worst was now over. The (Germans 
liad had enough fighting for one day. Their 
firing died down. British reinforcements came 
up. At 4.15 in the afternoon a heavy enemy 
bombardment opened again and our guns put a 
barrage down east of the village. At 8 in the 
f^vening the Newfoundlanders were relieveil. 
The Germans who had been pinneil in Assembly 
Trcmch were seen rcjtiring in small parties and 
were heavily firetl on as they tried to gtd away. 
Then the little remnant of the n^giment 
gathered together. 

But the Ntrwfoundlanders had held Monch\ . 
Beaton and more than beaten early in the 
tight, they had refused to recognize tlie fact, 
and had won victory out of defeat. This 
battle may w()ll, in futiu*o ages, bo ranked 
among the nuist desperate and heroic struggles 
of the war. 

Several decorations were given to the 
regiment. Lieut. -Col. J. Forbes Robertson, 
M'ho had collected the men at battalion head- 
(|uarU^rs, received the D.S.O. “ He uudoubt- 
tMlly saved a very critical situation by liis 
promptiK'ss, bravery and .example.” He had 
been given the Military Cros.M seven months 
Iwfore for continuous dev^otion to duty au<l 
<*ousistent good* work. Lieut. K. J. Keegan, 
the signalling oflicer, was also given t he Military 
Gross. • Lieut. Ket^gan in addition to gn'at 
gallantry during the tight, wemt into Assembly 
Trench with two mcfii as the Gt^rmaiis w(u*e 
retiring in the evening, and brought tive of our 
woundt'd lying there who survived. Capt. J. \\. 
Tocher received a Military Gross for his de- 
votion t»o duty in attending to w’<»unded for 
many hours in an intense bombardment that 
tlay. His aid post in a cellar was t lu’eo times 
j)enetrated by shells, killing soriu^ of the 
wounded. Sergt. A. Gobby received thc‘. 
Military Medal for going out under lusvvy slu'll 
fire and superintending the bringing in of 
wouiuled from the front. He returned to the 
aid post tlirough a h<3avy barrage ffir some 
stretchers, then he went forward again and 
(iollectod more w’ounded. Afterwards he k«‘pt 
on at work in the aid post under an intense 
bombardment diu*ing wliich the post was 
blown in. Gorpl. Parsons, tht^ signalling cor- 
poral of th(‘. headquarters party, w'lw also givtui 
the Military Medal, and ev^ery one of the nine 
W'as dexTorated. 

The survivors had to got to work bur 3 dng 
the dead and salvaging. In these dav^s of 


ilesperato fighting even tremendous lasses such 
a.s those w’ore not sufficient to cause the battalion 
to be withdrawn from the lino for any time. 
Tho regiment soon recovered its formation. It 
was able to show a stixnigth of 220 rank and 
file and 12 ollicers. 'fhen in tho figliting of 
April 23, whom the British troops on the riglit 
hank of tho Scarpe forced their way forward on 
a wide front .south and tnist. of ]Monchy-le-Preux, 
file w'eakeiied regiment once more did groat 
.service, 'riie loss on this occasion was duo to 
st'vere slicll lire and a great deal of machine- 
gim fire. 

'I’he regiment now moved back to Boneville 
for training and rest and to have its ranks 
refilled b}^ drafts from the depot at home. It 
th(Hi went on to Belgium and took up a po.sition 
near Woosteni, north of Ypn^s. Sir Douglivs 
Haig had been for some weeks pushing a strong 
attack on tho Gt^rman lintvs hen', an attack 
wliich had driven the enemy a eonsidt'rahli^ 
(listancH? back and had di^prived them of a largo 
part of tho Western Belgian Hidgt^ On Au- 
gust 15, 1917, t he Nowfoundlnuders took part in 
an advance lUong a wide front against tlio 
German linos. The regiim'nt liad two objocj- 
livis, the first about 400 yards from the British 
trenches, and tlu^ scs'ond 400 yards beyond the 
first. The attack started just as it was glut ting 
light in the morning. The troops followed a 
creeping barrage, successfully taking both 
objeetives. At- the first jioint a larg<^ numln'r of 
Germans wc'ro killed and two machine guns 
enptured. Two other machine guns were c'ap- 
liired at th(5 second objcctivo, and tln^ mon 
iiiiUM'dialcly consolidat«*(l their position by 
digging in. 

Tlio ground over which the regiment had to 
go during the first part of tli<» alvaniM* was a 
mass of shell hoh^s. But t he second 4f)0 yards 
was much more formidable, f(>r Iicri' t he troops 
bad to cross a pi«'cc of laud known as tho 
*’ Gloating Swamj) ” and to attack a strongly 
fortified position with concrete defenejes on tie* 
ot h(T side*. 

“Floating Swamp,” said a corrcsponde'iit 
at the time*, ” is t he name* for a ejui^king morass 
w'hich giv'cs no foothold an^’^W'hcre, hut Imaves 
and oozc.s and bubbles to uukrmwu depths as 
you w’twle 1 lirough it. 

” In this ease experit'iice showtMl that the 
depth varied from the heughf of a man’s waist 
to his chest or throat. Wlu^n a man sank much 
above his waist he had to stay there to pulled 
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out, if fortune fftvourod, later. Those who 
wore only knee-high or waist-high or less than 
\ip to the armpits went on. M'here was no time 
to stay then to pull a eomracb? out, for the 
barrage, like a pillar of smoke? by day, moved 
on before, and they must follow as close as 
might be behind it.** 

The (Jerman machine-gun fire was largely 
blinded by the spleuflid British barrage, but 
some of the bullets could not fail to go home. 
Any man who was badly hit in the swamp sank 
and had little chance of getting out. The 
slightly wounded might struggle back. The 
unwoimded, muddy from head to toe, holding 
their rifles above their heads, dragged them- 
selves through the mass of ooze. When they 
oncf 3 got on dry land again there was no resist- 
ing them. No machine guns, nd shell fire, 
could hold that tremendous rush. Some 


men, despite their struggles, had failed to get 
through and stuck in the slime, as soldiers 
during the winter months wore sometimes 
stuck in mud. They had to wait, careful not 
to move too much in case they sank farther, 
until their victorious comrades returned to pull 
them out. As the Newfoundlanders stormed 
the concrete emplacements English troops, 
working around the south side of the swamp, 
rushed at the “ pill boxes *’ there. 

Many soldiers particularly distinguished 
themselves on this occasion. Corpl. H. Haynes 
received the D.C.M. and the Croix de Guerre 
for his splendid conduct during one part of the 
engagement. His company was held up in 
front of a road by rifle fire. He, with two 
others, Pto. J. J. Peddell and Pto. G. Lacoy, 
who were both given the Military Modal, went 
out on their own initiative, creeping from shell 
hole to shell hole under very heavy fire, finally 
getting to the rear. There they bombed out 
small dug-outs containing two or three men. 
They killed about 19 of the enemy and signalled 
to their company to come on. They prevented 
the advance of the company being held up at 
this point. A private soldier, A, Murray, was 
in charge of a Ijowis machine gun section. 
Und(3r very great difficulties he kept his men 
together and kept liis gun in* working order, 
when holding an advanced position which was 
filled with mud and water to a depth of throe 
foot, for 26 hours. Another private, E. G. 
Wiseman, was No. 1 man on a Lew'is gun team 
when his platoon was held up by macliine-gun 
fire from a block-house. He worked round the 
flank a/id made to the rear of the block-house, 
where ho turned his gun on the enemy machine 
gun team, killing several men. 

Another Ixiwis gunner, Pte. F. Dawe, took 
his gun and two carriers into action after the 
rest of the team were knocked out by a shell. 
He also retained his- rifle and bayonet. Although 
the d€?ep mud made it exceedingly difficult for a 
man to drag himself along, lie hold on to his 
gun and arrived at the objective in time to give 
valuable assistance to the people on the left who 
wore held up by a block house. 

Pte. J. H. Simms, in command of a Lewis 
gun section, found himself, when going through 
the swamp, faced by a piece of bog ground 
practically without foothold, through whicn it 
seemed impossible to pass. One of liis men had 
stmk almost to his shoulder in the mud. Simms 
succeeded in rescuing him. Then, when he got 
out, he hurried forward under a heavy barrage 
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located an excellent position for his gun and 
operated it with great success against the 
enemy. Lanoe-Corpl. J. Rose vras in charge 
of a Lewis gun team that came under such 
heavy shell fire that all but two of the men 
were wounded or killed. Rose pressed on with 
the two still left, kept his gun playing on the 
enemy’s strong points, and enabled his platoon 
to consolidate with exceptionally few casiialties. 

Alongside those records may well come the 
account of a typical stretcher bearer. Volun- 
teers were called for, to go out and rescue the 
wounded under an intense bombardment. 
Pto. R. Spurrell offered himself and made two 
trips to a dressing station 750 yards away^ 
under heavy fire. Two of the bearers with 
him were wounded on the first trip and one 
killed on the second trip. He went into the 
attack as a stretcher bearer and made two 
complete trips across the “ Floating Swamp ” 


was some little distance south of the Broen* 
beck River. It was planned for it to take 
one objective in the attack. Imperial battalions 
preceding it. 

Owing to the difficulties of the ground, and 
to the weather, the troops lost direction and 
the regiments became mingled. The New- 
foundlanders found themselves in the front 
attacking wave in place of the wave which they 
had boon detctched for. They went forwarti 
wit^ QCXnparatively little difficulty, in spite of 
Genhan machine-gun fire and sniping from 
“pill A number of prisoners were 

taken ana the positions were secured shortly 
after dawn. 

It was soon evident that the Germans were 
not going to allow them to be reUiined if they 
could sto]> it, for during tho morning our men 
could see largo numbei*8 of troops assembling, 
and they were lieavily Huit)od from one farm 
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to the dressing station, then 1,300 yards 
distant^ 

In October the battalion moved to Canal 
Bank, close to Ypres, and remained there for 
a day and a night before an attack which was 
timed to take place a couple of days later. The 
weather was miserable, with heavy rains which 
made the country an even greater mud heap 
than it usually was, and fog day and night. Tho 
position fixed for thef regiment in the attack 


in front of thorn. A strong countor-attiick was 
niade against tho Newfoundlanders at noon, 
but was drivcm off. A still strftnger attiw'k 
was mode at 0.30 in tho ovf’uing all along the 
lino. The troops to tho loft of tho Newfound- 
land regiment wore forced back, and, their 
flivnks being exposed, they had to retire for 
about 200 yards. A portion of this ground 
was retaken the same night. 

This is typical of the sustained spell of 
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nghting which tho Nowfoimdlanders were now 
experiencing in Flandt^rs. The whole character 
of the war had nndergono great changeu Hinco 
the comparatively recent days of tho battle of 
Monchy. I’oison gas and flame were exploite<l 
to an even greater extent than ever. Tho 
(lennans hiul bei^n able to concentrate a great 
strength in guns and in inatdiinc guns. These 
latter, always one of their vi^ry strong features, 
had increased in numbers during the summer 
by 40 per cent. They had also been able to 
bring large bodies of picked t roops against our 
front, in part owing to tht< Russian d6bacle. 
Our men at every point w(;ro faced by rein- 
forced concrete emplaciMiients of varying sizes. 
The enemy made a larger use of aircraft on 
this front tliau over before, sending over their 
bombing idancs protected by fighting planes 
above in daylight, and raiding far beliind the 
British linerf at night. Their long-range guns 
shelled areas which in tho previous year hail 
been con.sidered as practically outside tho fight- 
ing area. 

But most of tho troops engaged would 
Iiave agreed in the statement that their chief 
trial was neither shells nor boixd>s, but the 
mud. 


Tlip autumn of 1917 in northern Franco and 
in Mandei’s had been oik*- of more rain than had 
over before been known in the records of that 
district. The lowlands wt^re swamps, the hill- 
siiloH were slippery massifs on which it was 
(»ften scarcely possible to obtain foothold. On 
HoriK^ parts of tho line the bodii^s of the dead 
sank out of sight within a few hours if they 
were not prtndously removed. In much of 
this British advance in wliich the Newfound- 
landers played their part, tho envniy faced us 
in positions st rongthened by years of work and 
by every device known to modern militarism. 
They operated from their well-protected and 
comparaliv^ely dry points on the hill tops. 
Our men had to advance against them in the 
ofxm, through fields and morasses and up hills 
where at every footstop it seemed that it would 
be impossible to move farther forward bec.auso 
<>f the mud. Tho German artillery at some 
points were superior in numbers, although not 
equal in direction to our own. The German 
troops were the pick of the Army — strong, 
sturdy, able-bodied, and well -trained men. 
The wonder remains tho greater tliat so much 
should have been accomplished in the face of 
obstacles such as these. • 
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In one year of war the Newfoui\dlai>d Regi- 
ment had been moved from one to the oth<'r of 
the areas on t-he Western front where the fight- 
ing was severest. Tliey had taken a prominent 
jiart in thc» battle of tli© Somme, where they luul 
earned recognition as a regiment from tht^ 
Commandor-in-Cliief in his dispatches, a 
recognition given to very few’ regiments. From 
here ttiey had gone to tlu? apex of the »vlvanet5 
on the Arrtis front — Monchy-lo-Proux — wliere, 
at a very tieavy loss, tlie regiment had held the 
spur of our position. Monehy had been followed 
by the long and exacting bat tle of the FlaiHlers 
ridges. 

I..et us turn to tivenls in Xcwfouiidland itst‘lf 
during these anxious and trying years of war. 
The realities of the conflict were fully brought 
liome to the people by the terril>l(^ losses of the 
battle of lk>aumont Hamel, when a largo 
number of tho j)ick of the young manhood of the 
island wito killed or wounded in a few minutes. 
>leet ings were called at difTerent parts, and the 
peojile, rich and poor alik<‘, |)ledged thems<*lves 
to further en (lea v'ours and greater efforts. A 
year lat(‘r, on the third annivi'rsary of th(‘ war. 


the (lovernor of Xewfmuullaud w'^as able to send 
this message to the Motherland : — 

riio peoplo of Nowfuuiulhvncl havo in th»' city of St. 
.rohn’y. ami in evory town of tiie Colony tliiH day, wit)i 
evt*ry sign of .stooiiy coura;'*', passed tho 8ubjoino«i rcHO* 
liiiioti : — 

‘That on this, iho third, aiituvfrsary of die 
dfrlaratioii of a righteous war, this meeting of the 
citizens of St. John's records its inflovihle deler- 
niitialion to eontinne to a victorious end (he strn^rglo 
in maintenance of those iileals of liberty and justice 
which am the common ami haered cause of the 
Allies. ...” 

And my Mini'.ters biii me sit\ that tlu? people of New* 
foundland, with growing energy, will do all they can in aid 
c»f the magiuiuMUit .Vr-iiie.* iiiidor his (Sir Douglas Haig's) 
command. 

Recruit iug was piislu'd ou. It wtts nob 
considiTcd ut‘ct*ssary to resort to coiiscriptiou. 
'I'he first (umt iiigtuit of .lOO iiitMi, raised in 
August, 11)14, was only a beginning, and by 
tlui autiiiim of 11)17 some Ihousaiids of com 
bataiits had been sent to Kiiglaiul. d'lie w'ork 
of military orgatii/.al ion was at first undiulakeii 
by the ]*atriotu‘ Association, under the eliair- 
mauship of Sir Walter K. Davidson, tin* 
(Jovcnior. As the regiment gri'w. and as it 
beeame more and more ap|)ar<uit that thtu’c 
w^ould be netMi for along tiiia^ ahead for military 
prc'paratioii, a Ministry of Militia was created. 
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No record of Newfoundland’s effort in the war 
would Ix) complete without reference to the work 
of the Patriotic Association. This body, con- 
sisting of representatives of the whole com- 
munity, set about organizing the war work of 
the t^olony, from the collection of funds to the 
establishment of hospitals for the treatment of 
disabled sailors and soldiers ; from the com- 
piling of war records to the recruiting and 
training of troops. One department raised an 
aeroplane fund, amounting to $53,564, which 
provided an air squadron carrying the name of 
Newfoimdland over the lines of the enemy. 
Another popular effort was the Cot Fund. This, 
beginning humbly, as cliildren’s collections in 
the school, grew to the place of the largest and 
most widely supported fund ever inaugurated 
in the Colony. By the end of 1916 the collec- 
tions amounted to $80,000, used to endow and 
maintain, in the name of Newfoundland, wards 
and cots in niunerous hospitals in France and 
Great Britain. By the spring of 1917 300 



ISztfainif. 

SIR EDWARD P. MORRIS, K.C.M.G., 
Premier of Newfoundland since 1908. 


hospital beds* were l)earing the name of New- 
foundland. “ Fathers and mothers of the 
gallant lads whom they have proudly sy^eeded on 
their path of duty have poured their savings 
from every bay and harbour of this sea-girt isle,” 
wrote the Governor, ” happy to think that they 
help to make eivsy the lot of the strickon men of 
our Army and Navy, and hoping that thein own 


boys may be cheered by the sight of the home' 
name when they are being soothed and tended 
in a distant land.” This Cot Fund owed much 
to the sympathetic administration of the Earl of 
Ranfurly. 

Up to the end of 1916 the people of Newfoimd- 
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SIR WALTER E. DAVIDSON, K.C.M.G., 
Governor of Newfoundland 1913-1917. 


land, through the Patriotic Association and its 
sister body, the Patriotic Association of the 
Women of Newfoundland, raised half a million 
ilollars in voluntary subscriyotions for war 
funds. 

Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, writing from St. 
Anthony, Newfoundland, in 1915, gave .some 
idea of the efforts and self-sacrifice the raising 
of these funds involved ; — 

This little district has collected, by hard labour and 
unselfish sacrifice, 1,500 dollars (£300) for the .Patriotic 
Fund, besides 15 men. The raeri sold watches from 
their po(;kets and rings from their fingers, loggers out 
one day or two free for the fund, and fishermen brought 
for sale fish, linos, books, noodles, sledges, snowshoes, 
etc., while the women cooked and sold everything they 
could lay hands on. 

It was necessary to create administrative 
machinery for the regiment in Great Britain. 
A base dep6t was placed in Scotland, under the 
command of Lieut. -Colonel C. W. Whitaker. 
Hero the recruits were sent from Newfoundland 
for training, and the convalescent sick and 
wounded lor recovery. . fei London, the head- 
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quarters were administered by Major H. A. 
Timewell and a staff of invalided soldiers. 
These London offices, originally the Pay Depart- 
ment, grew as the war progressed. Here the 
Comforts Association for the Newfoundlanders 
had its headquarters ; the work of clotliing and 
caring for prisoners in Germany was undertaken, 
and much general work done. 

The political situation in the colony centred 
around the war. Sir Edward Morris had been, 
since 1908, Prime Minister. Sir Edward was 
formerly Attorney General in the Liberal 
Administration of Sir Robert Bond. Ho left 
the Bond Government in 1907 and, in con- 
junction with certain other seceding rnemlx^rs 
and with the Conservative Party, he formed a 
new party called the People’s Party. A General 
Election followed, and resulted in a tie. Sir 
William MacGregor, the then Governor, gave 
a dissolution to Sir Edward Morris, who wont 
to the couixtry and gained a majority. From 
May, 1908, onwards Sir Edward Morris con- 
tinued Premier of the colony. In that capacity 
he represented Newfoundland at the Coro- 
nation, when ho was mcbde a Privy Councillor. 

There was another General Election in lOl.'l. 
Two parties, the Fishermen’s Union Party 
and the Liberal Party, imited forces. Sir 
Edward Morris was again victorious, beating 
the combined groups. But the election was so 
close that, although Sir Edward had a majority 
of seven candidates in the Legislature, the 
Opposition roprosontod more votes. 

With parties so evenly divided, the Oppo- 
sition might, had it adopted a purely partisan 
attitude in the war, have seriously hampered 
the Government. Both sides however sank 
their differences so far as the war was con- 
cerned and cooperated. Tliis naturally led 
to still closer union, and in August, 1917, a 
Coalition Government was formed, in which 
all the members of the Opposition joined the 
Government, Sir Edward Morris remaining as 
Premier ; Dr. Lloyd, the former loader of the 
Opposition, becoming Attorney General ; and 
the Cabinet, or Executive, being made up of 
equal numbers of representatives from each 
party. 

The colony showed the lengths to which it 
was prepared to go in conserving its resources 
for the war by enacting the total prohibition 
of tile liquor traffic. For 60 years there had 
been a strong temperance movement in New- 
foimdland, and for a long time a law similar 
to the Canadian Stsott Act, giving localities 


power to prevent the sale of intoxicants within 
their borders, had been in force. It w^ 
thought that the time had come for a larger 
measure, and an Act was introduced giving 
the whole country the right to votci on the 
direct issue of the complete proliibition of the 
liquor trade. A plebiscite w*w granted, and 
there was a majority of 20,000 voU>s in favour 
of total prohibition. On January 1, 1917, six 
months after the plebiscite was taken, an Act 
came in force totally prohibiting the im- 
portation, manufacture or sale of intoxicants 






SIR C. ALEXANDER HARRIS, 
Governor of Newfoundland 1917. 

throughout the colony. The only exct'ptioii 
was beer with under 2 per cent . of alcohol. 

The moasmo was i\w most drtwtic*. pro- 
hibitory Act over carried. In other lands, such 
as Canada and the United States, it was possible 
for people in districts wliere prohibition was 
the law to import for their own use, although 
not for sale. In Newfoundland even this was 
disallowed. People were perinitttxl to k(?ep 
for consumpt/ion any drinks in tlieir possession 
whtai the Act was passed, and tht^y could even 
give these as a free gift to otlKTs. But nothing 
could bo brought in. The Act was imme- 
diately and strictly enforced. 

The enforcement of the Act caused little 
disturbance because the population were 
already ainoixg the most sober in the world. 
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PHE NEWFOUNDLAND FORESTRY CAMP IN SCOTLAND. 


The annual liquor bill bcforo the inlrotluction 
of prohibition gavo an average for intoxieantH 
retailed over the counter of only 4 dollars j)er 
head. The people thought that they would 
be better without even this, b(*tt»‘r (‘cononucally 
and as a fighting unit, and so they cut it off. 

Sir Walter Davidson, who had been (loveruor 
since before t he outbreak of thc^ war, and had 
done tulmirable servic’c h(4[)ing to weld t he whole 
conirnunity together, was appointed (Governor 
of New South VV'ales in the autumn of 1917, and 
liis successor w^as Sir Charles A. Harris, who law! 
lived for soine years in Nowdoundland a.s a 
lad, \j^hen his fatlaa- was head of the Church of 
Knglaiid Academy and aftcrward.s vice'. -Principal 
of Que(*n’s College. Sir Charles Harris had long 
t‘xpericnce in the Colonial Office, and had for 
many years serv(?d as Chief Clerk there. 

A Newfoundland Forestry Battalion was 
formed in the Sjiring of 1917. Owing to the 
great difiieulty of importing supplies from 
abroad a timlxT famim^ thrf’at(ni(Ml in the 
United Kingdom. Organized parties of lum- 
bermen IukI already co?uo froTn otht'r parts of 
t he Empire — n<»tably from Ofuiada - to help 
to cut down thi^ w’oods ami fcirests of Great 
Britain. Mr.* Mays«)n Beeton, of the Anglo- 
Newfoundland Company, suggested to Sir 
Edward Morris that a battalion of Newfound- 
land lumbermen might be iwganrzed for the 
same puq)Ose. It appeared that the British 
authorities w’ero asking for help of this kind, 
and Mr. Beeton w'ith the Premier and the 
British Director of Timber Supplies at once 


wont to Lord Dc^rby. A scheme for a New- 
foundland Forestry Corps was arranged witliin 
24 liours. The direction and organiza- 
tion W’ero left in Mr. Beet on’s hamls. (^d)Ies 
were set to work, and tho recruiting began in 
a day. 

Within a few' weciks t he fifxt companies of t lu) 
corps had crossed the w'ater, and were sot to work 
on the famous plantations of the Duke of 
Atholl, at Craignevearii, in Perthshire. The 
personnel of the corps w’as remarkable. All 
the oHicers, from the Commander, Major 
Sullivan, to the orderlies, with a possibh^ 
exeeptiou of the Adjutant-, whose business was 
to maintain military admitiistration ami dis- 
(upline, werc^ practical lumbiwmen. Itccruits 
were m)t accept-ed for this corps unless they 
were unfit for fighting or well over early maii- 
Jiood, married, and with a family. Some of 
the men had fought and 'had been w'ounded in 
France, and w’ere unfit for further active 
service at tht‘ front. Some were veterans of 
90 years and more, too old for the fighting 
lines ; som<* were lads in their t<iens, too 
young to go to France, to fight, but not too 
young to do what they could for the Empire. 

The Newfoundland lumbermen somewhat 
surprised the Scottish workers by their methods. 
'I'hey erected a lumber camp that was a replica 
of lumber camps in their own colony. Ex- 
perienced Ipcal men considered that .it would 
be necessary to have a mountain railway 
equipped with winding drum and steel cables 
to carry the great trees rdowm from the two 
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high levels where they wore V>eiiig out, 1,800 
feet in ail. Building thin would have meant 
much delay and would have involved con- 
Hiderable expenditure. The Newfoundlanders 
made a simple chute consisting of a triple line 
of trunks of trees, a kind of running trough 
down which the monster logs could slide. At 
the bottom was a sloping curve to bring them 
gently to their place. The chute was completed 
in a few days by the men themselves, at a cost, 
apart from the material obtained on the spot, 
of a few score of pounds. 

“The whole place has an air of hustling 
resolution,** wrote one visitor. “ The rough 
w^ooden huts of the men, and the simple effec- 
tive maehinc^ry, do not seem to belong to an 
old civilization like ours. IManted down hero, 
one might imagine that you were in Newfound- 
land. Tn trufh, Newfoundland has transferred 
its ways to the heart of IVrthshire.’* 

“ These men w’ork as t>h(jugh they are 
lighting against tin^e,** said an old Scottish 
factor, somewhat resentfully, wlien he saw' the 
Newfoundlanders set to. “ Wo an\’* came the 
r(*ady reply. “ 'I’hat is what w’o arc? hero for 
in war time.” At first the Scotch woodsmen 
were iri(*lined to fe<d sore at tlie ui>c‘()nventional 


methods of these newcomers, and various big 
c'haUenges were exchanged. The cutting <iown 
of t rees is a solemn affair ; it ought to bo don^ 
with a certain statelinoss. It ought abovtJ 
all to be done spiuringly, and with a certain 
nicety according to estate traditions. *J*hat it) 
the old British idea. But liero were men tloing 
it w'liolesale, leaving nothing behiiid. . 

The Newfoundlanders w'cre soon w'eloomo 
guests among the Scottish folk. The trees 
were maguilicent. More than a century Ixifore 
a famous Dukt^ of .Vtholl had planted the 
various mountain sides of his estates with 
spruce and huvli by the million, believing that- 
they w'ould pn>ve sources of wtalth generations 
ahtuvi. His foresight liad be('n justified. Here 
W'ere spruce in some inslanees over 100 feet 
long, monster logs sometimes wiMghing 20 tons, 
tr(H>s running straight and true and high. 

The lumbermen fouml tlu'inselves at> home. 
The mountain dt‘(‘r becaim' less alaruu‘<l after 
a time at the invasion of their solitudt*s. an»l 
crept warily along at uttermost heights to 
look down on the n<*wc'onn'rs. (\)veys of 
partridgi‘s would rist' up from the ground and 
run straiglit aht*ad as the men ch^ared fn'sh 
districts, and the w'oodlaiul rabl)its darltx! 



NBWFOUNDLANt) FORESTRY BATTALION CUTTINC; TIMBER IN SCOTLAND. 
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acro88 their paths. To the Newfoundlanders 
all this seemed like their native caribou and 
other game spoken of in their own language as 
deer, grouse, hai*es, partridges and rabbits. Most 
pronounced of all among the privileges of hospi- 
tality granted to them was the privilege of using 
ride and gun occ€»ionally around their camps 
for their camp pot. In Newfoundland no 
private rights of ownership exist, and this 
generous concession of the ducal sportsman 
wont straight to the hearts of the New- 
foundland sportsmen who wore liis temporary 
guests. 

The Newfoundland Forestry Corps grew by 
the autumn of 1917 to several hundred men in 
the United Kingdom. Fresh contingents were 
arriving, and it was hoped eventually to m- 
creaso their number to 1,000. 

The 420th anniversary of the discovery of 
Newfoundland was celebrated by six prominent 
Imperial institutions in Ijondon — the Royal 
Colonial Institute, the British Empire League, 
the Victoria l^eague, the British Empire Club, 
the Overseas Club and the Newfouixdland War 
Contingent Association. 

It was resolved to make the people of Eng- 
land know more of Newfoundland, and to pay 
a tribute to the heroism of her soldiers. The 
difficulty was to find Newfoundlanders, for the 
different branches of tho regiment were either 


LIF.UT.-COLONEL C. W. WBlTAKBR, 
Commanding the British Base Dep6t. 



LIEUT.-COLONEL W. H. FRANKLIN, D.S.O., 
Attached to the Newfoundland Regiment 1916-7. 

fighting in Flanders, recovering from their 
wounds in hospital, or training in Scotland. 
Fortunately, tho band of the Newfoundland 
Regiment was available, and a aforios of engage- 
ments was arranged, including one before tho 
King. • 

From London the band proceeded to Shef- 
field and Liverpool, The visit to Sheffield was 
tho outcome of a scheme by an active but little 
known organization — the Imperial Air Fleet 
Committee, This body suggesfidd to the City 
of Sheffield that it should 'raise the money to 
pay for a first-class aeroplane wdiich w^ould bo 
presented to Newfoundland and used in its 
name on the fighting front. Mr. W. H. Ellis, the 
Master Cutler of Sheffield, adopted the idea with 
enthusiasm, and the band wont with representa- 
tives of Newfoundland and of tho Empire for 
the christening and launching of tho gift piano. 

An enormous crowd, fully 80,000 in number, 
gathered to witness the ceremony. Tho Lord 
Mayor of Sheffield presented the aeroplane to 
the Imperial Air Fleet Conunitteo, and Mr. 
Hewins accepted it from the Committee on 
behalf of the Qovermnont of Newfoundland 
The wife of the Master Cutler christened the 
aeroplane. “ I name you Sheffield/’ she said, 
“ May our enemies tremble and our friends 
rejoice when they see you. May those who fly 
in you do their duty to their country, their King 
and their God, and may God have you and those 
who fly in you safe in Hi^ keeping.” 
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MAJOR H. A. TIMEWELL, 

Chief Paymaster and Officer in Ghar|(e of Records. 

Newfoundland week served to bring the 
eolony to the attention of the British public 
and caused much ihscussioM in the Press and 
clst^where of t}ie''do!ngs of its men and of tlie 
possibilities of development of its rc'sources 
after the war. 

Lists of honours arc never a wholly satis- 
tactory way of judging the work of a unit. 
Vet such lists do tell soinething, and the list of 
honours earned by the Newfoundland Regi- 
ment ill a little over two years was a notable 
one. Lieut. -Col. A. L. Hadow received tin* 
C.M.Ct. in the Birthday Honours of 1 9 Hi. 
'IVo officers were awarded the D.S.O., Lieut.* 
(.'ol. VV. H. Franklin, for his gal laid ry 
and dash in tho attempted advance at 
Beaumont Hamel, and Lieut. -Oil. J. Forlx's 
Robertson for his tight witfi tho Headquarters 
Staff at Monchy-lo-Preux. 'Phis last-named 
officer joined the Newfoundlandei*s from 
the Border Regiment in .June, 19 Hi, and re- 
mained with it until August, 1917, when ho 
was promoted to the command of tho Middle- 
sex Regiment. St^venteen were given the 
Military Cross, and throe bars to the (^ross. 
Fourteen Distinguished Cota had Medals were 
bestowed, one earning the bar in addition. The 
other hdiours and awards wero — Military 
Modal, 58 ; Royal Victoria Medal, 1 ; Men- 
tioned in Despatcho8,ul4 : Mentioned in Home 


Despatches, 2 ; French Croix de (hierre, 4 ; 
Italian Bronze Medal for .Military X'alotir, 1 ; 
Russian Medal of St. Georgia, 1. 

Newfoundlnndei's would (hsdare that tho 
above reeiird was ineomplete without special 
mention of two names. Capt. R. W. Bartlett 
was a member of an ohl and typical Newfound- 
land family, sailoi’s who for g(»nerations had 
taken their ships in the Arctic^ Seas, Hi.s 
brother was th»' famous .-\retie explorer who 
accomiianied l\‘ary on his jourm*y to the 
North Pole. Captain Bartlett enlisted at the 
begiiuiing nial quickly made his mark as «ine of 
tho b(‘st and most popular ollieers in the 
regiment. He serv(‘d in ({allipoli and in the 
French and Flandi^rs campaign, lb* won his 
Military Cross on April 29, 1917. at Monehy, 
where, when his Company (‘oinmander luul 
betMi wounded, he took eommand and oecupii'd 
the forming-up tnaieh uikUm* very heavy slu‘II 
fir<‘. \Vln*n the Division on his right had been 
r(‘pulstHl h(* w<*nt <low'n tlu* lincj ami organi/tnl 
a party of men, got them in position and 
repulsed a counter attack. He showt*<l on that 
day an absolute disregard of |K*rsonal danger 
and a great example to lus m(‘n. Hut this was 
his habitual way. Later he w'as givt'ii a bar 
to his Military Cross. His <let*ds became a 
tra<lition in the regiment. H<? lost his life 
gallantly k'ading his men in the fighting in 
the autumn of 191 7. 



MR. MAYSON M. BEETON. 
Officcr-in-Charge Newfoundland Forestry (kirps. 
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The Goodyear faniily, the five Hons of Mr. 
Josiah Goodyear, of (irand Falls, a typical 
Newfoundland lumberman, all served in the 
regiment. They wei*e known far aiel wide 
for their amazing physical strength. Two of 
them — one whos<^ prowess as a transport 
orticer was known (hioughout the Division — 
were killed in Franco. The remaining three 
W'ere badly wounded. 

As tiie years of war stretched on, the ])eople 
of the island felt that not only their hour of 
trial had come, but tlu'ir day of opportunity 
WHS approaching. The land of “ historic 
misfortune ” was entering into a fresh chapter 
in its liistory. Isolation must make way for 
closer connections. Tlie jrrogi’ess of methotls 
of transit promise<l to change Newfoundland 
from a by-way into pa.it of the \dy highway of 
the world. In the days following the war 
hundreds of thousands of men, n'leased from 


military service, would be seeking means of life 
different from the clerk’s stool or shopman’s 
counti^r of olden days. Why should many of 
them not come U) Newfoundland, help to open 
np the big farming lands still waiting settlers, 
and aid to develop the mineral and timber 
w^ealth of the colony ? 

The men of the island, taken suddenly from 
their fishermen’s liuts and hiinbermen’s camps, 
from the (•ircumscribcd life of a remote eom- 
munity, had been introduced to a wider 
world, the great cities of England and 
Scotland, tlie Mediterranean, Gallipoli, and 
France. They had fought in the ranks with 
men from a dozeix JCnglish coimties, (Jaua- 
diaus, Australians and Nf*w Zealanders. They 
hail come to know the Empire and the 
world. Th(iy saw a new day dawning for 
their island and for theiiiselv(*s after peoc’c 
should *‘ome. 
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I N an earlier clmpter (Vol. II., Chapter 
XLV.) a brief accoimt was given of 
conditions in Paris during 1914, and 
some reference has been made (Vol. IX.. 
Chapter (/XX^VIII.) to the political aspect of 
the Vordmi offensive. It is now necessary 
to deal in more detail than lias liitherto been 
done with the general life of Franco in its 
social, political, and economic manifestations 
during the first two years of war. That period 
may be divided into two sections ; during tliu 
first the whole nation was thrilling in response 
to the call of daag(?r, and during the s<^cond 
the P'rench realized that the British had been 
riglit in predicting a long war, and tlie whole 
machinery of P>ench life was tested by the 
strain. 

The Germans made many miscalculations 
in their war plans. P'irst of all they erred 
witli every other (yontinontal nation in believing 
that the struggle would be both short and 
deeisiv^e. Making the psychological mistakes 
of th(^ w’Di’ld in general they imagined the 
P^vnehman to be a worthless and frivolous 
ci’eaturo who would prove of no avail as a 
fighter. They counted upon political collapse 
and public panic, such as characterized 1870, 
to give them a speedy victory. Instead of 
that they liad the Marne and a compkde 
absence of any kind of politics until the close 
of 1914. Then when their first dream of the 
rapid crushing of France was turned to naught 
Vol. XIV.— Part 176 


by the strange and, from a Gorman point 
of view, almost criminal powers ot French 
resistance, the enemy found comfort in tlie 
thought that in a war of attrition hVance was 
bound to go to the wall. 

'J'hero were many grounds for Germany’s 
belief. The whole systc^ni of Freri(;h lifo was 
but little adapted to tljn waging of a war 
requiring prolonged effort. In 1914 the P’reneh 
Kepiihlic; was but 44 years old. The (Consti- 
tution of the Third RepubJic; was definitely 
framed so as to faeilitato a n'turii to a monar- 
chical system and there were still many jieople 
in P'ranco who considered that the Republican 
rc/jime liad by no in(‘aiLS entered t lie stage of 
const^cratod institutions. There wore still Mon- 
archists and Republicans. The political workl 
had not yet recs)vored from tlie bitterness of 
the Radical war upon II 10 Ghiircli. 'riio dis- 
cussions wfiich marked the passing in 19 LI 
of the Tliree- Years’ Military Service? Bill, the^ 
re'ply of P'rance to Geriniiny’s military pre^- 
jjarations, liad shown flial lhe‘re wen? still 
larger and organized bodies of P/*<»ncliinf*n who 
b(?liev(Ml in the «41icacy of Hague? Tribunals, 
to whom jlre'ams of rntemafionaJ Breitherhood 
still 8e^eme?d real. The* constantly falling birth 
rate of France still furthe?r suggcste^el that 
the nation had made iif» its mind, and made? 
its choice against plain living and national 
strength, and for luxurious coinfeirt and national 
decadence. , 
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To injiny German observers it appeared that 
France had relincjuishetl lier rdle as a torch - 
beai'er of civilized intellect and was ready to 
a<*cept the more humble, if more comfortable, 
fjart of a purely iTiaterinlistic people. All 
these calculations were rudely shattered in 
1914. But the enemy psychologist foimd 
fresh comfort in the future. Examining the 
institutions of the country he was imbued with 
the conviction that they could not stand the 
strain of a long-drawn-out war. Here, again, 
he bad much support for his views, nor were 
they entirely false. A country with the tur- 
bulent political liistoiy of France could not 
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but hav<' a political system and aix administra- 
tive organization in which, to some extent, 
were refletrted the tremendous uphea\'als of 
the past and the empiric solutions given to the 
problems of almost incessant evolution if not 
of revolution. In addition, the bourgeois 
Kepubli<% which arose from the incendiary 
ashes of the ^omrnuno of 1871, apart from its 
hotly contested colonial policy, luul i-ernained 
steadfastly peaceful. So much so that when 
(he wfxr broke out all ideas of warlike revenge 
for Alsace-Lorraine had vanished. France, 
moreover, had been the home of international 
pacifism- a doctrine which, owing to the 
( laims of universal military service, had made 
progress among the labouring classes. 




The Germans wore also right in looking upon 
the French os the least disciplined and the most 
individual of the great peoples of Europe, as 
well as the people who in their civil adminis- 
tration, at any rate, were the least fitted to* 
stand the sl/rain of a war of endurance. The 
Republican system of France was the natural 
enemy of any political continuity. The possi- 
bility of a change of rigime throughout the 
history of the Republic had at one© rendered 
suspect any man who by unusual talent had 
succeeded in raising himself to great eminence 
or who threatened to acquire great power. 
This impression is well shown by the constant 
anxiety of the true red Republican to en- 
ihiune the mediocre in the Presidential palace 
of the Elysee. The whole .system led to* 
constantly changing Governments, and those 
constant changes inevitably placed any power 
of continuity in the hands of the Republican 
bureaucracy. The main foundations of that 
bureaucracy were laid down by Napoleon 
and had as their guiding principle Napoleonic 
centralization and as control Napoleonic 
(lesi)otism. When Republican nepotism took 
the place of Napoleonic despotism, the 
machinery groaned in every shaft, and at 
the outbreak of war Germany was not far 
wrong in imagining that the centralized 
bureaucracy of France woiikl prove incapable 
of supporting the strain of its own inherent 
failings, and the superimposed burden phiCed 
upon it by the political system 

Politics, by wliich in France is meant party 
politics, temporarily ceased to exist on August 
4, 1014. They grew slowly and surely duiing 
the absence of tlie Government at Bordeaux, 
for clear-sighted men in the adjourned parlia- 
ment perceived the necessity of controlling the 
policies and acts of the vastly swollen military 
and civilian bureaucracy called into ac(ion by 
the war. It has to be realized '.lat in 
Franco politico were the concern of the 
few ; that the general public displayed in- 
difference to political matters e^’^en at 
times of the quadrennial general ©lections. It 
has also to be realized that the discipline of the 
party politics of pre-war Britain wag unknown 
in France. Save in very rare circumstances, 
elections in France turned upon some matter of 
purely local interest, and the deputy once 
returned was free for four years to do what he 
liked, vote how it pleased him, have what 
general political faith he cared to adopt, pro- 
vided always that he looked after the purely 
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local inUMt‘8t.s of his district and was properly 
attentive to the personal and material requiro- 
inents of his'constitnents, (iovornmentH might 
fall one after the oth(?r; the deputy went on, if 
not for ever, at least for four years. With 
contemptuous in< I ilTeronce on the part of the 
public towards serious political questions and 
licence on the other hand for the member to <lo 
what ho pleased for four yea s, it is not sur- 
prising that i J French Chamber w»is not an 
ideal expression of the sovereign will of the 
people ; still less was it an effici(;nt instrument 
for the waging of war. 

This brief sununai-^ of general political 
conditions is neces.sar;' if the political history 
of Fi'ance during these first two years of war is 
to be understood. Until the Govornment 
returned from Bordeaux, at the end of December 
1914, Parliament had voluntarily given up its 
right of control over the actions of the Execu- 
tive. During the Bordeaux period, however, 
parliamentarians became anxious as to the 
trend of many matter, ancl seeing that their 
i*e8ponsibility was after all involved in the 
mistakes of the Government, immeiliately on 
the reopening of Parliament in Paris in Decem- 
ber 1914, began to claim their full rights of 
control. 

The Ministry of War was most criticized. 
Its occupant, M. Millerand, was a lawyer of 


great talent and one of the many men in Krance 
whose political history is nuirked l)y a st-<‘ady 
mov<‘inent from the Left towards the IMght. 
He had had to grapple with the vast problem 
of niunitions, which clamoiirisl for solution in 
France imiiUMliately after tla^ battli; of the 
Marne. Wlicn the war broke out. Fraia‘e, 
although Viet ter orgaiiizcHl and (*(|nipp(Hl than 
she was in |H7(), was nevertheless woi^fnlly 
<lefici<;nt in art iller\ -part iiailarly in heavy 
artillery. Her forts were antif |iiat/‘d. The 
e<piipment for mobilization was far below 
re< piiremeiits, and there wen*, in |)artienlar, 
.shortages of millions of hoots, blankets, and 
uniforms, 'fhe sanitary s<*rvie<* was particu- 
larly badly <»tT. 'I’liere were practically n(» 
motor ainbulan(’(‘s, and the wliolc system of 
medical organizatirjn was faulty in the extreme 
M. Millerand was driven to e\(*ry kind of make- 
shift in an attempt to inakii good all these 
dt'ficicncies, and e,a»ly in 1915 J’arliainenfc 
heeame .seriously alarmed at She r(‘.snlts of his 
policy, which began to show themselves in the 
extremely faulty nature of the shells siip|)1ied to 
the artillery in the field. In the (‘arly part of 
the ytiar those criticisms found (^x[)r(;ssion in 
the? growing demand for closer Parliamentary 
control over tho Execiiti\’c. "J^ho French I*ar- 
liarncnt was admira>)ly €H| nipped for such a 
task of control, and had in its big Commithibs, 

170—2 
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to whicli all legislation had to be inferred, 
the inaehinery necessary for a close study of the 
Ooverninent’s management of affairs. The 
Army Comm it too of the Senate, with M. 
Clenienceau, was perhaps the fiercest critic of 
(he Minister of War. Its secret reports 
amounted almost to indictments of the policy 
pursued by M. Millerand. 'Fhose reports 
naturally contained much infoimation of a 
confidential nature, for example as to tho 
number of field guns destroyed month by month 
by premature shell bursts, which would liave 
been of the greatest use to the enemy. There 
began, therefore, an agitation for the holding of 
a secret -sitt ing of the Chaiuber of Deputies, at 
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which definite charges could be formulated 
against M. Millerand on tho basis of the various 
< 'ommit tee reports. 

The g(Mieral charges made against M. Mille- 
rand were that he was lacking entirely in imag- 
ination, was the slave of tho bureaucracy of the 
War ( )llice, and thought more of defending his 
oWn officials than of beating the enemy. 


Debates in Parliament certainly show’ed that 
M. Millerand defended his officials in season and 
out of season and looked upon' his portfolio as 
being nothing but a brief for the defence of 
everything that happem^d in the line St. 
Dominique. They also gave M. Millerand the 
occasion of displaying a fine obstinacy of 
character which still further exasperated tho 
increasing opposition to him in both Houses of 
Parliament. 

In addition t o w’cll grounded complaints as to 
supply of shells and as to failure to improve 
the pre-war chaos of the French Army Medical 
Services, there were aleep-seated political 
causes for the campaign against the Minister of 
War in 1915. For tho same reasons General 
Joffro, tho Commander-in-Chicf of the French 
Armies, was exposed to similar criticisms and 
attacks. At the bottom of these campaigns lay 
tho civilian politician’s distrust of military and 
bureaucratic government. d’h(^ question was 
})ound to arise in any democracy in time of war, 
and particularly so in France where the r^/jhnr 
had bi*en so fre(piently changetl by the Army. 
No o!ie was foolish enough to suspect General 
Jofirr^ of harbouring any desire to canter down 
theC’ham|)sKly8ee8 on a (M>al-I)lack charger, but 
there was nov^ertheloss a widespread feeling in 
Parliament that M. Millerand, as T^irliarnentai y 
Minister of War, had not properly upheld tho 
rights of tho Governnu'nt and of Pai’liament to 
control the plans and act ionsof theComrnander- 
iii-Chief and of the General Headquarter Staff. 

Throughout the summer of 1915 tho battle 
l)etwet*n th(^ Minist(>r of War and th(^ Opposition 
was fought more or less in silence. M. Milleran<l 
stuck doggedly to his portfolio, but was induced 
neverthele.ss to accept tho collaboration of 
three Under- Secretaries in his office. Tho 
Government likewise was brought by pressure 
to admit the principle of parliamentary control 
within tho zone of the armies. 

A Gennan attack on the French positions in 
the Argonno brought this suppressed crisis to a 
head. The attack was successful and might 
have had extremely serious results. As it was 
(lie French lost ground and sustained heavy 
losses through gas. The enquiry hold into tho 
circumstances of tho defence led to the removal 
of the officer commanding that section of the 
front — General Sarrail. This officer was, before 
the war, closely connected with the more radical 
elements of French politics. Ho was known as 
a ** Republican ” General, and his removal 
from his command precipitated the crisis. A 
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period of extreme, if hidden, political effer- 
vescence followed, which was by no moans 
allayed by the appointment of General SarraiJ, 
on August 6, to command the French forces at 
the Dardanelles 

The storm broke in the last week of August 
1915, after many private attempts had been 
made to induce M. Millerand to rasign. The 
defence offered by M. Millerand in the debate 
on August 20 only succeeded, by its tactless 
if courageous defence of the most notorious 
sinners in the War OlHco, in still further 
exasperating the Opposition, and had it not 
been for a speech of superb Latin eloquence by 
the Prime Minister, M. Viviani, six days later 
the fate of the Government would have boon 
sealed by a hostile decision to hold a meeting of 
the House in Secret Committee. 

Oratorical effect, even in France, is of but 
passing importance, and the majority obtained 
by the Government even after the great effort 
of the Prime Minister — 289 votes to 237 — 
offered no prospect of long Ministerial life 

The actual crisis came from an entirely 
different quarter — from the Near East — and 
affected another Member of the (cabinet, 
M. Delcasso, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
An examination of the Eastern policy of 
France does not come within the .scope of the? 
present nari'ative, but the circumstances which 
surrounded the Salonika expedition were so 
fniitful in their effect, s upon French polities 
that they must be toucherl upon. 

liy the close of 1916 there was a general 
feeling of concern in Parliament and among 
all those who studied Eastern affairs as to the 
course of Balkan politics. The British appeared 
to French contemporary eyes to have backed 
the wrong horse in endeavouring to obtain 
Bulgarian cooperation. The game was, per- 
haps, worth the candle, since it meant that had 
Great Britain’s diplomacy been crowned w’ith 
success it would have achieved a more or less 
lasting settlement of Balkan differences. What 
our diplomacy aimed at was the re-creation of 
the Balkan League against 3’urkey. It failed, 
ind it was almost the last repressive act of 
diplomatic \!ensorship in Great Britain that 
prevented the British Pre.«js from knowing 
and publishing extracts giving the views of 
the French Press on the matter, which were 
entirely hostile to any further negotiations 
with Bulgaria. On October 12, after a sup- 
pressed crisis of some violence, M. Viviani 
made a statement to the French deputies in 


which he dwelt upon the genei'osity of the 
Allies in endoavoiu*ing to r^miako the Balkan 
Alliance, and admitted the failure of tht>se 
efforts. The fii'st officers of the Allied Armies 
had already landed at Salonika by that date, 
and already, although supprtvssod, a crisis had 
arisc'u within the French Cabinet M . DelcaastS, 
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(Commanded French Armies In the Ar^onne and 
at the Dardanelles, and afterwards took commund 
of the Allied Forces at Salonika. 

the Minister of Foreign Affairs, had, in fact, 
tonderc(l his resignation some' 12 or 16 
days before, giving os his reasons ill -health. 
This resignation lie renewed on October 12, 
191,5. The facts of the case were, summarily 
stated, that, when Bulgaria entered into the 
war, allied diplomacy sounded Greece with a 
view to discovering whether she was prepared 
to meet her treaty obligations to eorne to l,ho 
assistance of Serbia in such a case. Greece 
pointed out that those obligations intule it 
incumbent on Serbia to prqvido a certain 
number of troops for the assist aiiee of Gree<*e ; 
Serbia, throatenod with attack on her Austrian 
and on her Bulgarian fronts, was olniously 
unable to meet her obligations, a.%d the Allic's 
were called upon to supply the equivalent 
number of troops to enable Serfiia t/O mrutt her 
treaty obligation. This was the beginning of 
the Salonika Expedition. It arrived and 
acted too late ; but, when Venizelos resigruvl on 
finding that the engagements ho had rnadtJ as 
Prime Minister of Greece towards the Allies 
were no longer to bo observ^tsd, the first troops 
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of the Expedition had reached Salonika and 
the moral credit of the Allies, if no other, was 
staked upon the success of the adventure, 
M. Delcass^, whose health had in reality 
broken down momentarily under the strain 
of office, did not feel himself justifiod, in tho 
face of the resignation of Venizelos, in going 
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further with the Salonika expedition, and 
his resignation was definitely announced on 
October 13. Tt precipitated tho inevitable 
fall of tho Ministry, which the last-hour efforts 
of well-m('ant but ill-informed British diplo- 
macy in offeiung Cyprus to Greece, in the hope 
of bribing King Constantino into a sense of 
honour, were unable to prevent. 

The last week of October, 191.5, was a week of 
crisis. 'J'he Ministry was moribimd. It had 
lost all hold upon tho Cliamber. The continued 
presence of M. Millerand within it was as a red 
rag is to a bull. Tho departure of a Foreign 
Minister so much respected by so large a body 
of public opinion as M. Dclcassc^ was a severe 
blow. It had, moreover, long l^een apparent 
that under the surface of Parliament there 
existed a crisis in the Higher Command which 
Viviani was either unable or unwilling to solve. 
The problem of Salonika for the first time 
^ raised the whole problem of “ Westernism.” 
'^While this Ministerial crisis was in progress 


the hostile attitude of the new Greek Gov’^ern- 
ment, and particularly of Court circles, became 
more and more clear. Novertheloas, the 
French Government, largely upon the advice 
of M. Briand, the Minister of Justice, and the 
equal of M. Viviani in political importance, 
determined to go through with tho operations 
begun by the first landing at Salonika. 

It had become clear to political observers 
as early os August tliat M. Briand was destined 
to take tho pla(;e of M. Viviani w'hen the Cabinet 
fell. M. Viviani, in the interests of the Union 
Sacr^e, preferred to go without waiting for 
defeat. For a few days Franco knew that there 
was in reality no Ministry, while M. Briand 
as the prospective Prime Minister wm engaged 
in studying the political and military situation 
both in France and elsewhere. 

It was a period filled w ith the most disturbing 
rumours as to peace. It w’as roundly asserted 
in the Lobbies of t he Chamber that a Briand 
Ministry meant a j>remature peace. All these 
suggestions died a speedy death when M. 
Briand’s Ministry was formed on October 29, 
1915. It was then seen that he had sought a 
w^ider national basis of Government by includ- 
ing representatives of every political shade of 
opinion in his Cabinet, which w^ as follows : — 

M. Briand, Prime Minister and Foreigi^ 
Affairs. 

M. do Freycinet, Miuist(>r of State 

M. Bourgeois, Minister of State. 

M. Combes, Minister of State. 

M. Guosde, Minister of State. 

. M. Denys Cochin, Minister of State. 

M. Viviani, Minister of Justice. 

General Galli^ni, Minister of War. 

Roar Admiral Lacazo, Minister of Marine.. 

M. Malvy, Minister of Interior. 

M. Ribot, Minister of Finance. 

M. M5line, Minister of Agriculture. 

M. Sembat, Minister of Public Works. 

M. Clemen tel. Minister of Commerce?. 

M. Dournergiu?, Minister of Colonies 

M. Pttinlev6, Minister of Instruction and \\"ar 
Invent! OTis. 

M. Albert Thomas, Under-Secretary of 
Munitions. 

M. Jules Cambon, Secretary Geiw'ral of 
Ministiy' of Foreign Affairs. 

Five Under-Seeretaries. 

Tho new Cabinet, from a party point of view, 
was composed of three Collectivist Socialists, 
MM. Jules Guesde, Mafircel Sembat, Albert 
Thomas; three Independent Socialists, MM. 
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Briand, Viviani, Painlev6 ; six Radicals, MM. 
Bourgeois, Combes, Doumerguo, Cl<^montel, 
Maivy, and M6tin ; two Moderate Republicans, 
MM. de Freycinet and Ribot ; one Progressist, 
M. MiSline; one member of the Right, M. Denys 
Cochin. 

The forces which gave bii-th to tliis Ministry 
were almost entirely to be foimd within Parlia- 
ment. There was no movement of public 
opinion such as t hat which later brought about 
tlie return of M. Clemenceau to power. Tho 
change was, however, a welcome one since it 
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a|jpointment of tliat tried and trusted diplo- 
matist, Jules Cambon, was in itself an answer 
to the peace rumours with which the eneniy 
was accustoinod to flood France^ at any moment 
of crisis in her history. 

Ttie new Premier took speedy steps to put an 
end to this agitation by declaring that “ Peace 
through Victory ” was the oiily possible peace 
France could contemplate. It was indeed im- 
possible to doubt it. During the fii*8t 16 
montlbs of war the French had suffered cruelly 
in the field. Their two great efforts to 
“ l)i*eak through ” in Artois and in (^harnpagno 
ha<i •(jnded in local victories of encouraging 
moral importance, but of but little strategic 
significance. The people, however, stoically 
accepted the evident inevitability of another 
winter campaign, and w’hat discontent there 
was in the country was in no way tinged with 
pacifism, 'rhose who observed the French at 
close quarters during that period were inde<‘d 
puzzled by the attitude of the people, who, in 
the darkest as in the brightest days of the 
campaign, allowed no trace of despair or 
exaltation (o appear. The economic state of 
the country was no doubt a great factor in this 
8tea<lineKs of public opinion. The qiu^stion of 


linemploymont, never a serious matter in so 
thinly populated a country, was converted into 
a labour shortage on the day of mobilization. 
The women of France during these 16 months, 
by their labour in the fields, did much to limit 
the rise in the price of food stufis. The mora- 
torium proclaimed at the beginning of the ww 
was so framed as to mako it impossible for any 
landlord to collect his rents from any mobilized 
tenant, or from any tenant who chose to 
declare that his income had so suffered from the 
war and its effects as to mako it impossible for 
him to meet liis liabilities for rent. Any such 
tenant could not be got rid of, even should his 
lease expire. Full, and in thousands of cases 
abusive, advantage was taken of these benefits. 
With the richest industrial departments of 
France in the hands of the invader, with a 
country paying already so much in blood, the 
Government had shrunk from imposing any 
war taxation. With an increasing demand for 
labour from private industry and from muni- 
tions, with good pay for men and women, 
separation allowances, no increase in taxation, 
and no rent to pay, the material position of tho 
labouring classes was in nearly every respect 
l)ottor than it liad been before the war. The 
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moral of labour was also good; of gonoral 
political discontent there was no sign. The 
justified and keen criticisms of politicians upon 
the pix'vioiis Government’s inertia were but 
vaguely reflected in the country. Tliey were 
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the inevitable effect of a stagiaant tn^ach line, 
and consisted in the view that all the resources 
of the Alli(?s were not being used to the best 
accouiat, and that in military as well as in civil 
lulininistration, tlio proper spirit and methods 
of war had not re[)laced the old habits of 
precedent, circumlocution, and red tape. The 
old Napoleonic system of central izt'd tkdininis’ 
tration hfwl indeed, to a very larger extent, 
broken down. Tho great weapon of t he French 
Minister, the “ circulairo,” was ignored. Laws 
remained without application. Prefectural 
decrees wore dead letters to an extent which 
was beginning to have a prejudicial effect upon 
the life of the country and its strength for war. 

The arrival of the Briand Ministry marks, in 
a certain measure, the recognition of the fact 
that tdo happy-go-lucky methods of liaison 
between the Allies liad to go ; that the days 
of more or less untroubled material comfort 
were at an end, and that the Civil Services 
were not helping as they might to promote tho 
vigorous prosecution of tlie war. 

Those were tho points laid before the Chamber 
by tho new Government in its declaration of 


policy on November .3, 1916. The debate 
which followed closed with a vote expressing 
confidence in tho Government by 615 votes 
to 1. Tho debate showed clearly tho changes 
wrtnight in the ParlianH'ntary mind by tho 
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ilisappoinlinents and fjiihir(‘s sustained by 
tho Allied caiist* during the first 16 months 
of war. 'I’he previous Go\'enmii‘nt had been 
given a free hand by Paiiiamont. M. Briand, 
althougli perhaps the possessor of a greater 
reputation and more personal popularity than 
his predecessor, M. Viviani, was plainly fold 
that ho eoiild no longf'r in tlu' existing cir- 
eumstances exjiect to be loved for himself 
alone, but would lie judg(;d by the energy and 
decision which his Government displayed. Ho 
was urgtMitly advised to press at once for tho 
formation of an Interoillicd War Council on 
ilu» lines of that set up two years later by the 
Haiiallo Agreement. T fieri.* is, perhaps, no 
matter more exasperating to contfsiiplato 
during the first thr(*e years* of the war than 
tho iittc*r failure of the Allied J’owers to achieve 
common decisions followeil by r'ommon and 
rapid action in every field of war ac^tivity. 
Until the arrival of the Briand Govorninent 
practically nothing had biun done towards 
this end. In all these matters, in spite of tla? 
telegraph, the Allies persisted in working on 
tho outer lines of intcr-goveanment cordinu- 
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nication ; there was not oven the beginning 
of coordination or of cooperation, save 

that which had been forced upon the Allies 
by the financial requirements of liussia. In 
the field the British an<i Fi’ench Armies worked 
together through the somewhat uncertain 
medium of occasional staff meetings, and 
through liaison oflicers who, however gremt 
their merit may have boon, lacked the authority 
of final decision. Everybody in both countries, 
save the pei*sons iinmotliatcly concerned, was 
<5onvinoed of (he necessity of such dost? coopera- 
tion. But up till then there had been consider- 
able difficulties in the way of its realization. 

In Great Britain tli(3 men u ho were of most 
value, the men who would have formed the 
nucleus of an Imperial General Stall, luid 
naturally, as the >)est men available, been .sent 


The arriv&l of the Briand Cabinet coincided 
with an increase in the demand for more 
centralized control of operations. It is almost 
pathetic to see how in 1916 all the arguments 
produced in favour of a General Staff of the 
Entente, which should coortlinate policy and 
the demands of the different fronts (to which 
quite newly had been added Salonika), were to 
be reiterated in 1917 after the Rapallo Agree- 
ment, and Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at the 
Ministry of War in Paris. 

Much of the hesitation on both sides of thet 
Channel to accept one control of military 
affaii’s, as the id(?a was pre.sented in the early 
day.s, arose from the fact that both the French 
and the British leaders in the field were re- 
luct/int to serve undei’ the orders of the other. 
All tb('S(» hesitations and relucfances may have 
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to control the destinies of tho British Expe- 
ditionary Force in France. In the same 
way, tho Genora> Officers — JofTre, Castelnau, 
and Foch — who had formed tho Supreme 
V\'ar Council of tho French Army in time of 
peace, were on the outbreak of war appointed 
to command annies in the field. In tliLs 
manner tho armies, and certainly the strategy, 
of both countries had been deprived of tho 
guidance of tho best brains respectively avail- 
able'in^e two capitals. 


been regrettable, but they were, after all, 
comprehensible both from the point of view of 
the soldieis and of the politicians of both 
countries. Both countries possessed *T?arlia- 
mentary institutions, and tho two Govern- 
ments could be called to account for arty 
disaster in the field in which either army might 
appear to have been sticrificed. Both armies 
po.ssos3ed a proper pride in thc^mselves, and 
might not have supported without friction the 
leadership of a foreign General. 
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THE MINISTRY OF FOREUJN 

Till) first idc'rt of tho Hriaiid Govormnoiit in 
fnlfilling its undoriakings before tlio (diainbe- 
had been to (treat e a l^ody which would lia \’e been 
in reality nothing more nor less than an Inter- 
allied (hMieral Staff. 

The invi1:ation gi\en by M. Thiand to British 
atatesnuiti t(j eollaf)orat<; in this work of eo- 
ordination was immediately seized upon. I’ntil 
Nov(tinber, 11)15, flat liaison between the two 
Caliinets in Franco and in (Ireat Biitnin, and 
between the two annies, had been more or 
less satisfactorily maintained l)y the ordinary 
inaehinery, w'liielj, although far from perfect, 
nevertheless did manage to g(tt the two armies 
on the AVestern Front to w'ork mor<^ or less 
together. Tlie extension of the Anglo-French 
theatre of war* to the East in the Dardanelles 
expedition was the fii-st sign of tin? necessity 
of world strategy. The Salonika ex[)edition 
furnished another and a formidal)le ai-gurrient 
in favour of close coopcnutmii. 

And, to a certain (*xtent, it was the urgent 
peril of the British force in (Ireece which first 
brought about tlie Allied Council, which reason 
had for months been (hananding. 

The^ first Anglo -Frencfe Council was held 
in the Salle do THorlogo of the Qiiai d’Orsay 
(the French Foreign Office), on November 17, 
1915. It was a council arising partly out of the 
desire clearly expressed on both sides of the 
Channel for close cooperation, but also partly 
out of the meniice to the safety of the British 


Al l AIKS. OUAI IVORSAY. 

force in DrcMMre. ft, was followed by a s(‘iies 
of nu'etings b(‘lw’ei‘n Fi*em*h and British war 
leaders in Faris and Falais and by action Iry 
the Freia h (h)vernna*nt which t(*nde(l to create 
a gi-eater unity in the employment of French 
forces on all fronts, and at tln' same tim<‘ to 
ke(‘p within limits the* growing dissat isfaction 
of tla^ (’hamber with r(*gard tt> t.he policy and 
genc*ral wair-leadeiship of Ucuoial JolTre. 



M. BRIAND AND GENERAL JOPFRB. 

176 % :i 
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THE FIRST GREAT ALLIED CONFERENSE 

In the Salle de I’Horloje of the French Foreign Minittry, March 27 and 28, 1916. See key on opposite pn(e. 
M. Briand sits in the centre of the table by the fireplace, and a little to the left of the clock. 
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The political oriflis which had led to the for- 
mation of the Briand Ministry was so closely, 
if almost secretly, linked with similar crises 
with regard to the Higher Command of the 
French Armies, that the advent of a Briand 
Ministry was almost tantamount to a change 
in the power of the French Commander-in - 
Cliief. Such, however, was the po[)ularity of 
General Joffre — of “ Papa JotTre — the only 
French General who had led his troops to real 
strategic victory at the Marne, that the Govern- 
ment for a long time hesitated in its action, 
and it was not until December 3, 19 lo, that 
it began the policy of promotion which was 
eventually to place General Joffre on the 
pinnacle of a French military career and to 
deprive him of any direct influence on or res- 
ponsibility for operations in the field. 

Much liad already been sacrifice<l in Franc(^ 
to the god of expediency, but neven* more than 
when, iiTider the cloak of obtaining inter- 
allied coordination, Krance^ appointed Joffre on 
Doccmibor 3 to the supreme command of all save 
her Colonial armies. On that date the Journal 
OJficiel published a report signed by General 
Galli6ni and a decree signed by President 
Poincar^ and by General Galli^ni os Minister of 
War which, m spite of all appearances, marked 
the triumph of the long-continued campaign 
against General Joffre. 

The report was aa follows : 

The first article of the deoreo of OcfolMjr 28, 1U13 
lays down that “ the Government which bhhuith's 
charge of the vital interests of the country is alone 
qualified to determine the political objects of the war. 
If the struggle extends to several frontiers the Govern- 
ment designates the chief adversary against whom must 
be directed the greater part of the forces of tho nation. 
It therefore distributes tho moans of action and resources 
of all kinds and places them at the disposal of tho 
generals entrusted with tho Cliief Command in the 
different theatres of war.** 

The experience of the events which are occurring in 
tho several theatres of war proves that tho unity of 
direction which is indispensable in tlio conduct of war 
can only be assured by tho presence at tlie hea<l of all 
our armies of a single Chief responsible for military 
operation.? in the proper sense of the word. It is with 
this view that I submit the following decree : 

Article I. — Tho dommand of the National Armies, 
with the exception of tho forces operating in theatres 
of operations depending upon tho Minister of the 
Colonies, and the General Commanding the land and 
sea forces In Northern Africa, and the Resident General 
and Commissioner of the Government of tho Republic 
in Morocco, is entrusted to a General of Division who 
shall have the title of ** Commander in Chief of (ho 
French Annies.” 

This decree was at one and the same time a 
concession to Parliamentary . clamours for a 
change in the Higher Command and an effort 


towards reacliing some unity of front, the 
necessity of which was quite clear to all minds 
on both sides of the Channel. A very 
great stop in advance was made when Ministers 
and war lettders met for the first time in Allied 
Council in Paris on November 17. That con- 
ference was summoned almost on the spur of 
the moment to consider tho alanning situation 
of atfaii*s in Grooco when tho allied force which 


had landed at Salonika ajipi'ared to ho in a 
position of some peril. 

Tt was followed by increasingly frequent 
moctings between French and Ihitish states- 
men, both in London and in Paris, and the 
scope of this effort towards coordination was 
gradually enlarged so as to inehido the Italians 
and tho Russians, and by ^Iar(‘h 27, 191(), sucli 
progi'oss hatl been made that the nqirestnif ativc« 
of eiglit nations gathered roiin<l the confertaice 


tal)l«' in tho Clock Room of tho French h'ort'ign 
Office for tho discussion of niilitnry and economic 
matters. 'The composition and seating of this 
conference is given below : 


■^5 a > 

r*i r 

* 

i 5 


M. Thomas 

(France) 

M. Oambon 

(Franre) 
M. DE BROqUKVII.LK 
(belKium) 
Baron Bkykns 

(BniKium) 
UFN. WlKliKMANW 

(Brl^iuin) 
Mr. .\HQII1T1I 

(On-Ht Britain) 
Lord Bertib 

(Urnat Britain) 
Sir E. (iRKY 

(Or«!ai Britain) 
MR. I.LOYI) Ui:oR«» 
(On>iit Britain) 
Lord Kitcukm r 
(Oreat Britain) 


(IKN. I»K CAHTKLNAH 
( France*) 

OFV. 

(Srrbia) 

M. YoVANOVITCIt 

(Serbia) 
Hu vkpnitch 

fSiibla) 
.M. Fahiiitcii 

(S«>rblB) 
(iKN. JlLINSKY 

( IdlHHia) 
M. 18 VOLSKY 

(IlllMHia) 

SKNHOR ClIAClAH 

(Fortugftl) 
Mr. Matsui 


(Japan) 

tir.N. DALL’OLIO 


(Italy) 


o • 

J ry. 


'V- V- w !r> 


•Ji 


Cr.Ll-' » 


Tho proccedintrs of this first hig Allied 
Council wore kept secret, but the gcntual Unour 
of its labours was indicated in tho following 
re.solution3 adopted and published at the? close 
of the Confcrenco : 

I. — Tlio reproHeniatives of tho Alliod Govornnioiila 
unitod at Pari.s on March 27 and March 28, 1916, atfirm 
tho complete unity of their viewM and tho aolidarity of 
tho AIIio8. They conflnn all tho atopH taken to oiiNuro 
unity of action upon unity of front. 'J'hoy moan thereby 
unity of military action attained by underHtaiij^iiig 
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oonoliided iMdw’oeii tho Goiioral Staifn, unity of ecotiom'n 
action, of which the prci^ent conference ha^ settled the 
organization, and unity of diplomatic action, which is 
guaranteed hy their unshakable determination to 
continue the struggle until the triumph of the cotninon 
cause has Ixjeii attained. 

II. — 'Ihe Allied Governments decide to put into 
practice in the economic field their solidarity of views 
and of interests. They tmtrust the Economic (%^n. 
ference wliieh will shortly bo held in I’aris to bring 
forward meivsures likely to realize this solidarity, 

III. - In order lo strengthen and to unify the economic 
action to bo taken with a view to preventing the nivictual- 
ling of the enemy, the (Jonforence decides to establish a 
permanent (.Commit teo in l*aris up<in which all tlu? Allies 
Bhall Ixj represeiiteri. 

IV. — The Of »ri ference decides — • 

(«) to procee<l with the organization in London oa a 
central international freights bureau 
(/<) to act togetlu'r as quickly as possible in coi*- 
si«lering tho best pra(Ml<'al lueHU't t<i Imj used in 


ately after tho war ; and (3) after the war aii»l 
tho after-war ]>eriod had elapsed.* 

It is not within the scope of this chapter to 
enter into full details of the Paris Economic 
Conference, except in as far as it represented 
the redemption V)y the French (.government of 
the pledge that there .should he greater co- 
ordination in tho relations between the Allies. 
It was in some respects unfortunate that the 
first field choseux for such a demonstration 
should have been the field of economic excliauge. 
Both the British arul the French delegates 
entered upon the discussion at the Conference 
with imperfect knowledge even of their own 
r(*r|uircmcnts, and although tho result of the 



[yr,ftch official hhvtovjafAi. 

A SITTING OF THE PARIS ECONOMIC CONFERENCE. APRIL 1916. 


distribiiliug fairly among tho Allied Nations 
the charges of inarilime transport and in 
putting an end to tho rise in freights. 

The .AlliedConferenco.s been, me more and more 
£re(ju<‘nt as time went on, and the di.seusaions 
of military, na\'al and financial problems grew 
in utility. Thf) attempt juiulo at the first 
Contereneo to bring about a jiractical and solid 
economic alliance, however, led to no wide- 
rt'aching practical re.sults during tho first throe 
years of tho wttr. Tho Economic Conference 
met in Paris on Juno 14, the British repre- 
sentatives b(*ing Lord Crewe, Mr. Bonar 
Law, and tho Australian Premier (Mr. 
Hughes). Its resolutions weio intended to lay 
the basis for economic policy during three 
<listiuct periods: (1) during tlie war; (2) 
dvruig the period of reconstruction iiiunedi- 


Conf(*r(‘ace \\as a sorion of very importimt 
n\soliitions, the? resolutions were not entirely 
convincing from tho business man’s [loint of 
view, and they were used to feed tho suspicions 
of the French Socialist party as to the “ capi- 
talistic ’* auns of the French' and British 
Covernments. 

While tlieso important del ilx> rations were 
proceeding the Germans were battcjring with all 
their strength upon Verdun, and t lie CovtTn- 
mont was faced witdi a disquieting i^arlijj^mentary 
situation, which, however, after many secret 
discassions, both in tho Chamber of Deputies 
and in the Senate, resulted in th(^ (jovernmont 
obtaining a large majority and in further 
demonstrations of the Union Sacr6e. Neverthe- 
less there remained a good deal of political 
♦ Stw Vol. X., 341. 
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THE ECONOMIC CONFERENCE IN PARIS: MR. HONAR LAW TALKINC; WITH 
M. CL^MENTEL (Minister of Commerce) AND M. DOUMERCJlJE (Colonies) 

In the garden of the Foreign Ministry. 

<liscoiitout beneath the surface ready to favour of a coinplele reortrauizatioii of the 

manifest itself at the first opportunity. TIm^ Higher (’onnuand of the Army. The Kunimc r 

causes of tliis discontent were, briefly, the desire of 101 fi w as rendered notaf»le by I he inlervtmtion 

for closer Parliament ary control os'cr the army of HumaTiia in the war, and by the declaration 

and the growing agitation, which, although of war u|>on ( Jermany by Italy, w ho, until tljcn, 

iiublerrancau, was none the less effective, m had bcHjn conducting a separate war upon 
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Austritt. Those two successes for Allied diplo- 
macy were iu groat part duo to the diplomacy 
of M. Britind. They, and the tremendous 
development of British military power, as shown 
in the first great British offensive on the 
Somme, enabled the Ministry to carry on 
^without difficulty until the autumn. 

M. Briand, reviewing the situation in Sep- 
tember, 19 IG, and speaking of the causes which 
had brought about Rumanian intervention and 
the Italian declaration of war upon Germany, 
was able to point out with satisfaction that they 
were the fruits of the activity he himself had 
displayed towards coordination of the Allied 
efforts. The principle of unity of action upon 
unity of front was being still further extended, 
and the first fruits jof tliat policy had been to 
reduce the Germanic Empires to the defensive 
■ — for the moment. Military initiative was no 
longer theirs. Tlui course of the war in different 
theatres of operations showed that the Allies 
possessed undoubted military ascendancy over 
their enemies, and already a point had been 
reached which justified confidence. 

M, Briand was acclaimed in the Chamber, but 
already the forces which were to bring about 
his downfall were becoming manifest. By 


December a crisis was in full swing, every point 
of discontent suddenly reaching an acute stage 
of development. The causes which led to this 
crisis were manifold, and maybe summed up in 
the demand for better utilization of Allied 
resources in men and material, the need of a 
smaller Cabinet, and greater energy in the 
conduct of the war. The impunity with which 
King Constantine had been allow^ed to flout 
Allied represehtations — an impunity attributed, 
in part, to M. Briand's respect for Greek 
Royalist susceptibilities but due also to Italian 
obstruction and to British luke-wannness — the 
massacre of French sailors in the streets of 
Athens, the certainty of another winter cam- 
paign, the increased cost of living, and the 
necessity of change in the Higher Command in 
the Army, all tended to make the Government 
impopular in the country and in Parliament. 

After nine days of secret session, in which a 
frontal attack was made upon the Government 
on tho whole of its general policy, the following 
r*3solution was carried by 344 votes to 160 : 

“ The Chamber, recording the declarations 
of tho Govenunent as to the organization of tho 
coimtry in a few liauds, confident that the 
Govonimont. in full accord with tlje Allit's, will 
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]\I. Painlev6 entered politics in 1005, 
but played no particular part in them until 
the opponents of M. Briand found in him 
a weapon. The Socialist Kadicals and the 
Soeialisfs succeeded in pitting him quite 



M. CLAVEILLE, 

Under-Secretary for Transport in M. Briand’t re- 
constructed Ministry. 


definitely against M. Briand during the crisis 
which always attends Miniaterial resliufOing. 
I'he result of these tactics was that M. Painleve 
inevitably became the candidate of a largo 
section of the Left in their opposition to Briand. 
At the time of t he roshuflling of the Briand 
(-abinet lie claimed the Ministry of War, and 
added to that claim demands with regard to thc^ 
Uighfknnmaiid which M. Briand found himself 
unable to accept. M. Painlove, in fact, made his 
acceptance of the War portfolio dependent 
upon a change in the Chief Command of the 
French Armies, and his candidate w'as General 
retain, the defender of Verdun. The alteration 
made in the terms of General JofTro’s ap{)oint> 
ment in the middle of December, 1916, had 
made of liim Consultative Technical Adviser to 
a AVar Cabinet framed more or less on British 
linos and consisting of M. Briand, M. Ribot, 
Genei’al Lyautey, Admiral Lacaze, aiul M. 
Tliomas. M. Malvy was subsequently joined 
U> the number.* General Nivelle had been 
appointed to the command of the French 
Armies on the Western front. 

M. Briand did his utmost to placate the 
f)pposition. lie endeavom’ed up to the last 
naanent to persuade M. Painleve, who wi\s 
stipported by the Left Groups, to accept the 
ISlbiistry of War, but without success. His 
rosllftfUed Cabinet met the Chamber on De- 
cember 13. The operation of ministerial 


reconstrimtion in Franco usually means that 
the Premier realizes that his days are num- 
bei’ed and that his successor is not yet quite 
ready to produce his ministei'ial crew Such 
was, in a marked degree, the jjosition of this 
second edition of Briand’s Cabinet, and the 
Chamber showed unmistakeably that it was 
tired of his leaflership when ho ai)peared at the 
head of his now combination. None of the 
concessions made had satisfied this political 
discontent. 

One of the chicjf demands of the Opposition 
had been for more vigour on the “ liomo front.” 
Speaker after speaker had pointed out that the 
Government ought not to shrink from 
demanding further power from the Chamlx^r. 
When M. Briand asked for fuller powers — 
namely, the right to settle by decree a number 
of the matters affecting points of internal 
economy — those same men howled aloud that 
the Republic was threatened with a dictator- 
ship. They gave unmistakcable evidence of 
their intention to iipscit the Ministry on the 
first plausible occasion. 

One of the most satisfactory explanations 
of the constant changes in the GovcTiiment of 



M. LOUCHBIJR, 

Under-Secretary for Armaments in M. Briand*s 
reconstructed Ministry. 


the Third Hepublic,is that no man can possibly 
support the worries and tlio weight of office 
in France for morc^ than a certain time. The 
French are indeed implacable in the demand.s 
they make upon their public men. M. Briand 
had a somewhat ill -deserved reputation. He 
was picture* I by his e;iomieH tks a man who, 
ow4ug to physical disabilities, was at bottom 
lazy. It was an absolute impossibility for any 
man combining the two tasks of presiding 
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over the Cabinet ami over the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs to l^e other than overworked 
according to our English standards. Tliis 
appearance of laziness received a certain 
colour from the very talents and gifts of 
tlie Prime Minister. He possessed an astound- 
ing faculty of twsimilation. Day after day 
scores of people of ev(?ry kind passed tlirough 
his tapestried room at the Quai d’Orsay. 
Most of them came with the intention of listt'u- 
ing to him. Most of them went away having 
given him what was bt^st ei flier in their know- 
ledge of any particular subject or in their 
general view of the political situation. 

Tlio strain of such a n\ethod of work is con- 
siderable, esp<'cially if there ho added to it the 
constant demand of the Chamber, wdiich at 
any moment may call for an eloquent oration 
on any subject from pensions to peace. To- 
wards the close of 1916 that strain made itself 
felt. There becanu^ apparent also all the 
results ol war strain upon France, ajid all the 
w'eakness and inefliciency of the French Civil 
S('rvices aggra\’ated tlu^ eccjnomic results of 
the war. 

The Frencli poss(\ss tho most admirable 
(|ualities in f lio w^orUl, fait they do not possc'ss 
a sense of civilian discipline. They showed 
themselves at this period too individualistic 
to be able to respond to the various appeals 
made to them. Indexed, at one time there was 
f hf’ paradoxical spc'ctacle of tho Frenchman 
in unihirm putting up with every kind of 
restriction and self-.s»u*rifico while tlie Fren<*h- 
luan who was not in uniform grumbled like a 
soldier and at the same time did his utmost 
to ignore restrictions. Together with the 
rising discontent of the people with tho internal 
managimient of the affairs of Franco there 
arose a constantly growling feeling that in the 
handling of foreign affairs, and particularly 
those of Greece, then? was a lack of vigour, an 
absence of any guiding hand whicli ended 
time after time in tluj triumph of German 
influonco at Athens, and in an intolerable 
humiliation of Franrc. 

Tho iflassacn^ of French marines in tho 
streets of Athens hlled this cuj) of general 
discontent to overflowing, As so froqivmtiy 
hap|iens in Fn^nch politics, th<.‘ Victual fall 
of tho Briand Ministry w^as accidental. It was 
brought about hy Ckujeral Lyautey. 

The Minister of^War was a man wut h a groat 
arid honourable reconl as a Colonial adminis- 
trator. ^He reacherl maturity at the right 


moment to assume the very lu‘avy tiv»k of 
sf ivngthening tlm })old f>f Franco* over Morocco 
and of grafting on to the almost scriptural 
Orient al'sm of th<' Land of Sunsets tin* right 
amount of \Vi*stcrn <‘ivili/.atio]). Bis rf'conl 



M. PAINLLVfe. 


Minister of War in the Briand and Ribot C«ovcrn 
mentB ; afterwards Prime MinUter. 

in XorthiTM Africa W’a‘< sj)h*ndid. liafl 

then? displayed a talent for organization tinged 
with a e«?rtain ueerssary d<*spotism admin*,l)le 
in dealing with a Mahommedan country, but 
which gav(‘ rise to justitii‘d iloubtv ivs to the 
sueefss of C Jers^nil l^yaiitry as .Ministrr of M ar 
wiicn dealing w'ith a tiirliulent and siispieious 
political ass<‘fnbly sueh as the ( 'luiiiibc of 
Deputies It w'as f<*lt, and rightly hit m 
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SHORTAGE OF LABOUR: TERRITORIALS CARRYING COALS TO QEALERS. 


events showed, that General Lyautey wonld 
one day show himself soldierlike, im])atient of 
the petty side of polities. The aeeiiracy of 
this fooling was proved. 

General Lyautey, Minister of War, resigned 
on March 14 as the result of tlie Parliamentary 
opposition ho encountered in connexion with a 
Bill for the re-examination of those who hod 
iKwn rejected as physically unfit for the army. 
General Lyautey was a soldier more accustomed 
to the methods of military autoenwy in dealing 
with coloured populations tlian to the supple 
give-and-take of ^'rench politics. He aroused 
the indignation of the Chamber by declaring 
that he had great doubts as to the usefulness 
of the Secret Sessions and by declining to take 
part' in a technical discussion “ because even 
in Secret Committee that might expose national 
defence to dangers.” In this last sentence the 
l.« 0 ft, consisting of the Socialists and Radical- 
Stxjialists, were quick to s<*o an insult to 
1‘arliamentary institutions. Uproar ensued. 
The House went into Secret Session and 
General Lyautey resigned. 

Three days later M. Briand, having met 
with very groat obstacles in his endeavours to 
reilbnstruct his Ministry, also placed his rosigna- 
the hands of President Poincar4. 


Whatever may have boon the faults of the 
Briand administration during the war, M 
Briand was a loyal servant of the Alliance, 
and gained for it not a few of the successes of 
1915 and 1916. Perhaps in no way did ho 
better serve these Allied interests than in liis 
handling of the various peace proposals set on 
foot by Germany. He came into power at a 
moment when tne whisper of Peace was heard 
in every gallery in Europe, when a couple of 
extreme French pacifist Socialists had suffi- 
ciently forgotten their nationality to meet 
German deputies in Switzerland, when German 
emissaries were active in every neutral capital 
of the world. In dealing with these “ wild ” 
Socialists M. Briand had behind him the whole 
sup})ort of the coimtry and had at his service 
one of the most eloquent tongues in Europe. 
Rebuking M. Brizon for his craven talk of peace, 
M. Briand said : Look at your ccamtry, M. 

Brizon ! It has been violently attacked, it stands 
for sometliing in the world as the sower of 
those ideas which have contributed to the 
progreiM of the world. When your country 
has had the honour during two years of being 
the cliampion of right, when it has stayed the 
invader and defended the whole world, while 
it is pouring out its blood, you say, ‘ Negotiate 
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peace.’ What a challenge ! What an outrage 
to the memory of pur dead I What, M. 
Brizon, ten of your country’s provinces are 
invaded, our old men and women and children 
liavo been carried off, they bear their wretched- 
ness courageously awaiting deliverance at 
your hands. Ts it then that you come to us 
and say, ‘ Negotiate, go and ask for peace * ? 
You little know France if you imagine that she 
can accept economy of millions, or even of 
blood, in such humiliating circumstances. 
What peace would you get for France ? It 
would bo the peace of war. If you wLsh that 
peace should shine upon the world, M. Brizon, 
if you wish ideas of liberty and justice to 
prevail, ask for victory and not for the peace 
obtainable to-day, for that peace will bo humili- 
ating and dishonouring. There is not a 
Frenchman who could possibly desire it.” 

1’he political crisis which resulted in the 
formation of M. Briand’s first Govermuent 
saw the first peace debate in the French 
Cliamber. The period of political unrest 
which brought about tho reconstruction of that 
Government in December 1910, was again 
exploited by tho pacilisl^s, but this time on a 
larger scale, mn the initiative of the Germart 


Government. In the handling of this pro- 
posal, and in the manner in which M. Briatid 
dealt with the various initiatives of Prt^ident 
Wilson, he showed himself possessed of the 
broad view of a statesman. 

His friends were of opinion that, had Briand 
in tho early days of the winter of 1916 managed 
to free himself from tho enervating atmosphi^re 
of the Chamber, with its easy-going habits 
of political good-fellowship, ho might have 
reformed his Ministry upon a more lasting 
basis. As it was, when he resigned in March, 
1917, ho loft office without having suffered 
defeat either in tlie Fliamber or the Senate. 
He departed in a moment of triumph, when tho 
Germans wore retreating upon a 60-milo front, 
when Bapaiimo, Lassigny, and Roye wt^re 
torn from the invaders’ grip. Politically, 
however, his position had become untenal>ie, 
and he would certainly at no distant date have 
boon turned out of otiice by an adverse vote 
in Parliatnent. 

Tho crisis thus opened wtis v(My quickly 
settled. Tho political heat t?ngen<lf^rod during 
tho last six months of the Briand Ministry 
made it necessary that tho new Premier should 
be a man who was able to oxac't a |)ersonal 



GERMANS CARRYING OFF PLUNDER FROM A FRENCH TOWN. 
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reijpect from nil parties, and tliat at the same 
time he should he one who had been moi'e or 
less outside the heat of the battles which were 
past. In M. llibot these cjualifieations were 
found, and ho was al)le to meet tlio Chamber 
with a new Covtanmcmt on March 21, 1917. 
His Ministry was eomposed as follows : 

M. Kibot, Prime Minister and FV)roip:n Affairs. 
M. V iviani, Just ice. 

M. l*ainlev(^, VV^ir. 



[Man ltd. 

M. RIBOT, 

Prime Minister March— October 1917, 


Admiral Laeaze, Marine, 

M, Uionias, Armaments. 

M. 'riiiorry, Pinanee. 

M. .Maivy, Interior. 

M. Stee^, Public Instruction. 

M. l)espla.s. Public Works 
M. C16mentel, Comineree. 

M. Fernand David, Agriculture. 

M. V'iollette, Sii^^ply. 

M. b6on Bourgeois, Labour, 

M. Maginot, Colonies. * 

When M. Bibot said, “We strive ever for 
results, and it may become necessary to create 
some instrument ot allied coordination or to 
revise in some way or other in aceordanco with 
tlgi^ changing requirements of the campaign 
th«^pl\>resent exc(>llenf arrangements between 


the armies of Sir Douglas Haig and General 
Nivello,** the Prime MiriHiter was perhaps 
indulging in unconscious prophecy. 

On April 16 a big French offensive was fjcgiin 
in Cluimpagne. It resulted in the breaking 
of the Gorman lino between Solssoils and 
Rheims, in tho capture of some ten thousand 
prisoners and a large quantity of material. 
But the Froncli were unable to exploit their 
advantages, and subsequent developments 
showed that General Nivello had not managed 
to perform all that ho had promised in con- 
nexion with this big blow. 1h‘s Champagne 
offensive was in some ways tho result of an 
Allied Conference at Calais at which the rival 
claims of French and British armies to tho task 
of dealing the main blow upon the enemy luwi 
been debated. It was finally decided, upon 
French representation, to entrust General 
Nivello with tho task of endeavouring to 
break lliroiigh tho German lines and to leave 
the British Army the responsibility of tho 
important but 8trat43gically secondary ojiora- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the French operations, 
satisfactory though they were locally, failed 
entirely to produce tho wide strategic ri'sults 
which General Nivxdle hud expcwitod of tliein. 
There immediately arose an acute crisis with 
regard to f ho Higher Command in which M. 
Painlovo played an import aot part. M. Pain* 
lov6, who had practically refused to join the 
reconstructed Briand Ministry towards the envl 
of 1916 because of Briand’s nJusal to appoint 
General P6tairi as Command(T-in-CJiief, had 
nevertheless accepted office as Minister of War, 
and had accept ed Gormral Nivelle’s appoint- 
ment as Commander-in-Ciiief on tlie Western 
front. M. l^inhn e was a man with a career un- 
usual among French politicians. He w'as bom 
in 186.*}, and until 1910 his life had been spent 
in tlie serene atmosphere of acathanic mathe- 
matics. He was a professor at tho Paris 
University and tho Kcole Polytechnique, and 
was electecl a member of tho Academy of 
Science in 1900. Since the death of Henri 
I*oincar6 he had been the nmlisputed leader of 
iiiatlKaiiatical scionce in France. Immediately 
after his entry into French politics h(» become 
interested in tho Navy. He was reporter of the 
Naval Committee of tho Chamber in 1911 ami 
(•hairnmn of the Committee iii 1914. He first 
took oflice as Minister of Public Instruction 
and of War Inventions in October, 1915, and, 
as has been stated, became th^ mouthpiece 
of tho opposition to Briand. He was a 
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man of radical tendencies in so far as his political 
opinions were concorixod, and one who regarded 
all the problems which came before him in 
the light of almost naive scientific clarity. 

The Champagne offensive, successful though 
its local results may have been, failed, for 
reasons which became apparent later, to corre- 
spond witli the wide strati.’igic conceptions of 


General Kivelle, an<l Painlt*v6 at once under- 
took a radical reorganization of the Higher 
Command of the Army. On April 30 a Presi- 
deiitial decree ap|X‘aivd in the Journal Officiel, 
appointing ( Jcneral Petain to the post of Chief 
of the General Staff of the Army at the Ministry 
of War. Phis ac.'tion was tak<*n on a report to 
t he Cabinc^t by M. Painlevt% in which he pointed 
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out that the functions of the Cliiof of the General 
Staff were limited to questions directly con- 
cerned with the organization and utilization 
of national resources, and it further declared, 
** the Government considers it necessary, in 
order to ensure more efTioient direction of the 
war, that the General Staff of the Army should 
coo[)orato in the examination of all problems 
connected with the pn^paration and coordina- 
tion of military operations, the extent of which 
is ever on the increase. It therefore appears 
indispensable to appoint as head of the.se 
services a general officer with wider powers 
than those at present given to the Chief of the 
General Staff.” 

The circumstances of General P6 tain’s 
appointment were such as to lead to the settle- 
ment of the whole latent crisis of the Higher 
Military Command. The appointment meant 
that General "P6tain was to become the real 
staff director of French rnilitar^^ operations not 
only in France but also in tlie Near East. 
The situation was one which rendered impossible 
the continuance not only of General Nivelle 
as Comrnander-in-Chief of the armies on the 
Western front, but also of General Joffro as 
technical adviser to thci War Committee of the 
Cabinet. The powers conferred upon General 
P6tain were (extremely wide. He was to 
act as technical adviser of the Minister of War 
on “ the general conduct of the war, and the 
coop(^ration of the allied armies ; on the general 
operations drawn up by the Commanders-in- 
Chief, who alone are to bo entrusted with their 
execution ; on programmes of construction, 
material, artillery, and aviation; on the 


di.stribution of the country’s resources of man- 
power and material between the different 
theatres of operation ; on the use of transport 
as regards the movements of troops and war 
material ; aiid, in general, on all questions 
submitted to his examination by the Minister 
of War. Ffe is the central aiithority over 
military missions and French military attach^ 
abroad. Foreign military missions in France 
have a representative at the Gtmeral Staff of 
the Army.” ♦ 

Quite obviously, in view of the wider power 
entrusted to General P6tain, neither Nivelle 
nor Joffro could remain at their posts, and on 
May 15, after a Cabinet Council at the Elys^, 
it was announced that General Nivelle had been 
appointed to the command of an Army group, 
that General Foeh had boon appointed Chief of 
the General Staff, and that General P6tain had 
succeeded Nivelle in command of the Northern 
and North-Eastern Armies. 

The rapidity with which these changes were 
made rather bewildered the country, but the 
feeling of bewilderment was far outweighed by 
the popularity of the new appointment 
Politically something had to be done. Parlia- 
ment, which hod adjourned for its Easter 
holidays, had already shown by a number of 
interpellations that it intended to have a 
searching inquiry into the course of the April 
offensive. The quick and drastic action of the 
(Jovemment answered in advance Parlia- 
mentary criticism, and Genera] Nivelle, who was 

♦ The quoRtion of the oommand, in connt'xion with 
the French offensive of 1917 is diRcusued also in Chapter 
CCIX. of this volume. ' 
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responsible for the April offensive, liad been 
taken over by the Government from its pre- 
decessor. The Times Military Correspondent, 
who hail just returned from a visit to (general 
P^tuin on tlie eve of his appointment, indicated 
that priidenci! and patien(M^ were to inspire the 
military policy of the now Comnuiiidor- in -Chief. 
These qualities of pi udenco and of |)atienco wert' 
never more necessary than in the spring of 1917. 
While from a military point of view the legacy 
of M. Briaml to the new Kiliot Government 
was brilliant, in many other respects the 
situation was gloomy. 


attempt made to ediieate the people up to a 
sense of the gravity of these matters and to a 
l•ealizatioll of the absolute nect>ssity of personal 
discipline in the consumption of such staple 
articles as meat, flour, sugar, coal. 

The authorities tinkered at these problems, 
and in more than one instance it was again 
shown that the central authority was incapahh 
of making its decisions respectevl throughout 
the country. Standard bivad of a peculiarly 
unsavoury description was ins<ifnt4‘d in which 
all but the absolute refuse of wlu^at was em- 
ployed The liread supplied varied according to 



PREPARING SUGAR CARDS IN PARIS, BOYS AND GIRLS ASSISTINfL 


Internally, things ^\'ere not as they should 
have been, and during the wint-er of 1916-1917 
the lack of economic coordination between the 
Allies, and, bo it again said, the faulty working 
of the centralized French Administration, began 
to bear bitter fruit. Tntornally, the French had 
lived from hand to mouth. There were in the 
various Government offices a variety of Com- 
mittees appointed to deal with the problems of 
industry, food supply, and transport. None of 
them managed to get a broad view of the 
problems as a whole. Decrees of the most 
drastic character were issued which enjoined 
cert>ain food restrictions. They were more 
honoured in the breach than in the obsei-vance. 
There was no one in the Briand Ministry who 
appeared to trouble himself about such vital, if 
politically uninteresting, questions CU9 food and 
coal supply Nor was any really serious 


locality. ar)d occa*-’ionallv cv**n tucoi'ling to the 
political complexion of a pari icular town, from 
a dirty groy to th(3 pure wliitoncss of pre-war 
days. Meatless days were ordered. First of all 
it was decrcod that on six evenings of 1 he week 
no meat should bo served in restaurnnts. After 
many hesitations and many rec(*ptions of 
delegations from the meat rnerchants and 
ic 3 staurant keepers f)f France, this regulation, 
which had never been strictly kept, was 
rescinded. Finally, for several weeks moat was 
totally prohibited on Mondays ifnd Tuesdays 
in the restaurants and the butchers* shops 
remained closed. Even in important restannints 
this prohibition was not respected, and. owing 
to the complete absence of any carnpaighs of 
food economy such as that undertaken later on 
in 1917 in Groat Britain, there was very little 
sign of personal domestic discipline in this 
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niiini*!’. TIk* mosi striking a!irl Iho only 

(l(‘tinito ivsult of the Hhiitting of the butchers* 
shop.s on Moiiday.s and 'ruo.s<lay.s, was that, on 
Siinilay meat in the butehers’ shop.s was sent up 
to absui’dly i?diated prices by the demand of 
the pc'ople wJio on that day bouglit enough 
meat to provide tlu'in witli all their require- 
inents during the two “ meatless ” days. 

In the s’lme way, and largely with the .same 
r('.sults, cakelf'ss days wei*e established. (Con- 
fectioners’ .sho[)s wem closed on two days a 
week, only to do full business in superfluities 
during the other five days. ^Phe police in tho 
various towns fixed maximum prices for food 
V hieh wer<' entirely ignored by tla* tiade-smen 
and by tlie public. Th(‘re were a number of 
factors which maiie the maximum pi'ices difficult 
to enforce ; some of the.se factors were local 
and otlwrs duo to the general transport crisis. 

Food dilliculties were, however, negligible 
eompai’ed with tho coal shortage throughout 
the country.* 'Phis shortage was due to two 
of)\'ious main cau.ses — a tremendously iii- 
eretused demand for the industrial purposes of 
war, and a coinpleto stoppage of supplies from 
the invailed coaltiekls of (»asterii and north- 
oa.sterri France. 'Phore w’cre a number of 
other contributory causes, the fact that much 
^of the labour in (he mine.s had been drafted 


into the Army on mobilization and, once again, 
transport tro\ibl(\ Sharp fro.st immol.»ilized 
at Kiaien and otlu^r Seine ports hundred.s of 
big l>arg(‘s laden with coal that wnuld otherwise 
have b(*en a\ailablo to eUnSe the position 
in Paris. Cheat Ihitaui en(k*a\oured to 
relieve the situation by su|>plying 1,500, 000 
tons per month, but ih itain, too, was gra|)pling 
witli tlio coal problem, and submarine warfare 
made the supply to Franco unci>rtain. 

A tardy and unavailing attempt was made 
to meet the situation by economy. All except 
I’ootI and chemi.sts’ shops were ordered to close 
at six o’clock in tho evening and the cafes at 
fi.'k) p.ni. Theatres w^ere shut four nights a 
week ; all the underground railways of Paris 
were clo.sod at 10 p.m., save on two days a 
week, tho population was rationed in regard 
to ga.s and electric light, but none of those 
measures could bo anything more than pal- 
liative. By the middle of Docomter the 
situation had become grave. Electric light 
had at times failed altogether in Paris, and in 
many of the provincial towns the supply of gas 
liad given out completely. Indeed, over a 
himdred gasworks wore forced to close dowm, 
and wliat was even more dangerous, more 
than one war factory hod been obliged to 
suspend its operations oUing to lack of coal. 
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While in England during this same period 
coal reached the price of fifty shillings a ton, 
in Paris it went up to as much as £12 per ton, 
and was even at that figure almost impossible 
to obtain. Everybody was affected, and coal 
was sought for in every corner w'ith the energy 
and onteq^rise displayed by gold or diamond 
prospectors. 

The winter of 1916 -17 was bitterly cohl, and 
the position of the poorer portions of the 
population was extremely wretched. The 
Municipality endeavoured to reliov’^o their suffer- 
ings by opening special depots for the sale of 
small bags of fuel, where at any time of the 
<lay a long coal queue was to bo seen waiting. 
Perhaps the most striking of these depots was 
that opened in the National 0|)era House, 
whi(!h onco again, as in 1871, became a dis- 
tributing centre of supply. In those days the 
Opera House doors were opened at eight in 
the morning to the waiting crowd of ])eopl(‘, 
each bearing an empty sack or bag. It was 
not infrequent that after throe hours* waiting 
in the cold many were disappointed, and wh(*n 
tiiey reached the ticket ofiice, where the su|)ply 
NNiis regulated, were given a ticket for 20 
pounds of coal and asked to come back and get 
tlie coal in a month’s time. The Municipality 
mad(» attempts also to relieve suffering, but 


all these endeavours amounted to nothing but 
attempts to make bricks without straw. The 
varioiLs coal tlepfits opened up in Paris where 
coal in very small quantities could be obtained 
after long hours of waiting were constantly the 
scene of disturbances, and the police t-hiH)ughout 
the winter had a very anxious time. 

This coal problem, and the failure of the 
authorities either to foivsee it or to meet it tis 
it came, coupled with the hopeless tinkering 
with food restrictions, contributed not a little 
to the very pi-onounced wave of depression 
which passed ov'er France at the close of 1916. 
'riu^se also wtM’i* among the causes which 
bn)ught al>out tlu^ fall of the Hriand Ministry 
in March, 1917. 

It is not within the scopes of this chaptiM’ to 
give an account of the Hibot administration, 
but. it is necessary, ncvi*rthi‘lcss, to refer to (he 
results of the ecorjomic crisis of (he wifiter of 
191(>-I917, with which the n(‘W (Jovernment 
was called upon to deal. 

Labour in France acc(^|)fed at tla^ oiitbn'ak 
of war tlu? al)oli(ion of all restrictions, and 
France in the first two years of war was entirely 
fre(^ from any strike* movtanent of impta’taruu) 
in any large industry. It was not until the 
spring of 1917 that this fine reconl was broloai, 
and then it was as the din'ct rcM>ih of incr<‘ased 
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cost of living, coupled with failure on the part 
of employers to recognize in advance the very 
hard position of their workpeople. The in- 
dustries affected were also those which had 
least to do with actual war-work, and also were 
the least organized for fighting purposes 

It was estimated that in the third year of 
war the general rise in wages had amounted to 
just over 50 per cent. This increase had in 
the main benefited the war-labouring and 
agricultural classes. The luxury trades and 
industries which played such a large part in the 
economic life of the country, and in particular 


badly paid. A strike niovom 'ut ft»r better pay 
began with tlie inidinettes ; the dressmakers, 
seamstresses, cotton workt^rs, chocolate, gas- 
mask makers, military cleaning establishments, 
military button, paper bag and box makers, 
jewellers, electric and chemical trades, atToplane 
motors, bank clerks, harness makt^rs, shoo 
makers, shoj> girls, toy markers, htundresses, 
telegraph boys, brush markers, tailors, ritilway 
workers, grenade makoi*s, were all to some 
degree atffoctod by tha) aigitation. 

Its progress can best be likened to that of a 
Chinese craicker. Owing to the compkao lac k 



ICE ON THE SEINE. 


of the capital, had not participated in this 
increase. 

When the war broke out these industries 
were of necessity completely disorganized. 
The big money -spending clientele of the dress- 
maker, the milliner, and the jeweller fled from 
France, and it was long before a return to more 
or less normal conditions was made and the 
Paris luxury trades began to take their part 
of the new fortimos mado out of munitions. 
Slowly, too, Paris wc^s able to rebuild a good 
deal of her Transatlantic trade. The position 
of the workpeople, however, underwent no 
modification, and they were on the whole very 


of any big organization cMther of cunployers or 
of workpeople, no goncM'al settlement affecting 
all the tracles invf>!v''«‘d could he* itu^le. No 
sooner was the drc^ssmakc*rs* striker sottlc.'d, 
through the intervention of the Government, 
thaTi the hatincvkers went on* strike, and so on 
through the whole fictld of trouble. The move- 
ment lasted for several w<u*k.s in this spasmodic 
fashion. At the b(*giimiiig public sympathy 
was undoubtedly with the striking dressmaktjrs 
who wore the first to leave work. The midi- 
netto has always been a popular figure in Paris, 
and the passers-by smiled good humou^slly 
upon the procession of young girl strikers 
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which during this period becntne a feature of 
the streets of Paris. They struck very gaily 
and in a very orderly manner, and more than 
on(^ banner in thoir iirocession showed that 
there was nothing whatever unpatriotic in their 
i attentions. The liritish (luards Band was in 
Paris at the time, and the strikers lined up in 
crowds to cheer them and to shower flowers 
upon them as they passetl. As, however, the 
movement grew and some of the minor munition 
factories l)ecariie affected, and as the type of 
striker b<?came incrtaisingly rough and rowdy, 


tinually increasing demands of politicians 
liad brought the State Budget in 1914 up to 
5,191 million francs, and an internal loan was 
decided upon at the end of June. It was 
opened on July 7, for the amount of 805 million 
francs (£32,200,000)* and w^as 'covered 40 
times over. The old French custom whereby 
the Govermnent placed its loan directly with 
the fiublic had given way to the more modern 
and easier method of distributing the loan 
through the big banks. Thus the public had 
subscribed but very little for the loan, and 



MIDINETTES’ DEMONSTRATION IN THE RUE I)E I.A PAIX. 


sfMiflles w'ith tli(» police hecame more and more 
frequent and the sympathy of tho public less 
and loss pronounced. 

The professional agitator, in a great many 
mses a fon'igner, became more and more 
noticeable. The movement spread to the big 
provincial cities and w-as at one time distinctly 
menacing. Thanks, liowever, to tho Ann but 
tactful action of the authorities, and the reason 
and moderation displayed by bot h parties in 
the disputes, the movt^ment nevc'r at any time 
l>ecame political or pacifist. It ended in the 
strikers, in nearly every instane<\ obtaining 
recognition of the justice of their cletnauds. 

Financially the war found France in an 
uriiisij|||^ condition of congestion. The con- 


when war broke out the banks were gorged with 
the loan which they had not yet had time to 
sell to their customers. 

M. de Medlsheim, of the Ministry of Finance, 
thus describes the situation resulting from 
this state of affairs : “ The 8mq>ri8e of events 

foimd us in this financial muddle, 1,008 million 
francs (£64,320,000) of floating debt, the greater 
part of th(j bank deposits engaged iiT French 
Treasury Bonds and in bonds of foreign (Govern- 
ments. mainly Balkan or Turkish, which were 
neither able, nor some of them willing, to free 
them. A large stock of loan paper which had 
not been placed, and for which the Treasury 

* Exchange is here calculated at the nominal rate of 
2.’> francs per pound sterling. 
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Drum Majors at the Trocadero. includiii|( one from the (larde K6pubUcalne. 

tlmiarKled payment in immediate and in elose- immediate money requin*m(‘nt.s it turned to tho 
dated instalments.” Hank of France, and l)y inereasing t he advances 

Tho (Government, to meet tho difhcailtics of of tlio Bank to tlio State, and by an extension 

this situation and to prevent anything like' a of the Note issiu', as well as by a largo issue 

general financial panic, proclaimed a moratorium of Tre^asury Jionds, the immediate necessifii's 

covering a ^variety of operations. For its of the first month of war were met. On 
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SeptemWr 1914, the creation of special 
National Defence Bonds was decided upon. 
These bonds had a success which surpassed the 
expectations of the Ministry of Finance. The 
idea underlying the issue was to make a larger 
appeal and a more direct appeal to the public. 
The 'IVeasury Bonds, of wliich there were at 
tliat moment not more than 350 million francs' 
worth (£14,000,000) in circulation, were 
reserved to the restricted clientele of banks, 
chambers of commerce, and other credit 
establishments, whose resources wore for the 
most part locked up. The Bonds were iiiade 
easily available to the public through the 
post offices and banks, and were for three, six, 
and 12 months, the nominal interest being five 
per cent., and the actual yield 5*26 per cent., 
free of income tax. The holders of these bonds 
wore assured priority of subscription for any 
future loan, and the Bank of France agreed to 
discount the bonds when they had at most three 
more months to run. The Bank also agreed 
to make advances of 80 per cent, on the value 
of bonds for any term. The success of this 
issue was (piite remarkable, and no feature of 
it was more pleasing than the number of small 
subscribtM's who ai)p|je<l for bonds, 'rinis in 


three and a half months of 1915, 600,369 of the 
lOO-franc bonds had been taken up, and in 
1915 5,577,918 of the same bonds had been 
applied for. 

The very success of the operation filled the 
Government with alarm. It was clear that 
in the event of the war going unfavourably to 
the Allied cause, the holders of bonds might 
refrain from renewing them, and in the same 
way, in the event of a speedy peace, people 
might have been anxious to withdraw their 
capital in order to obtain a higher rate of 
interest elsewhere. It was therefore decided 
lo consolidate this issue, and as the money 
market had not yet recovered from its indi- 
gestion, the idea of a loan was rejectied in 
favour of an issue of Obligations de la Defense 
Nationalo. 

These new bonds were issued at 90.150 francs, 
and bore interest at the rate of five per cent. 
They were redeemable in 1925, but the Govern- 
ment reserved to itself the right to redeem 
them any time at par after 1920. The rate of 
interest was actually live and a half per cent., 
which rose to nearly six per cent, in the 
event of redemption before 1920. The issue, 
therefore, olTered a slight advantage over the 
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thr(»e and a half per cent, loan and over the 
Treasury Bonds, and the issue absorbed a large 
part of the 1914 Peace Loan, which hod for so 
long hung heavy on the market 

By these Treasury methods Franco was 
enabled to continue financially without having 
recourse to a loan until the middle of November, 
and on November 12 the first French 
National Defense loan , was voted almost 
without discussion by both Houses of Parlia 
ment. At that time the Bons de la Dt^fense 
Nationale amounted to 8,353 million francs 
(£334,120,000) and the Obligations de la 
Defense Nationale to 3,659 million francs 
(£146,360,000). It was therefore no immediate 
Treasury necessity which led M. Ribot, 
Minister of Finance, to the issue of a loan. 
M. Ribot, in supporting the I3ill for the loan 
before the Chamber, said : 

• Evoryono knovirs why wo are making a loan. It is 
because wo do not wish our short-dated debt, which the 
cotmtry itself has swollen by its subscription to Bons 
and OKrli^ationi^, to grow indefinitely. * We hope that by 
a loan of perpetual Rente wo shall bo oble to consolidate 
a good part of those issued. There are great reserves 
in the country. There is miioh available capital at the 
present' moment. Some of that capital is in hiding. 
1 hope that in n^spoiise to the appeal which is made it 
will come out of its drawers and cupboards. The 
enormous expenditure for national defence iloes not 
entirely represent lost capital. Wo are paying hardly 
anything in cash abroad. We are paying by means of 
the credits we have obtaiiiotl. Nearly everything wo 


spend in France' should come ba 'k to the Treasury in 
the shape of hubscriptions to the loan or to the National 
Defoneo bonds. Fhls money must again help luitional 
defence. That is the aim of our loan. We place it 
clearly before the country, and wc a|>pr)al to the oountry^s 
roserve.s. We hope that at least a part of these reserves 
will oomo to ns, and wo do not wish to limit in advance 
the lunountH which will bo brought, to the Tr<-asury. 
The country itself shall determine its contribution to 
the war with the conviction it lia< of the noecHsity of 
supporting the war not only with arms but al'^o with 
what is t he sinews of war -money. 

Tho SUCCESS of tho loaji was org.uti/.<'d by 
mc'auH of a propaganda both by Piv.ss and po.sl(^r 
wliich, although qnito novtd in Kraut’c, was 
nothijig coitiparod to tho publicity cITort of 
Grf^at Britain in the rocruiting campaign. 
Naudin, Poulbot, Abol Faivrr, and many ot her 
artists oontributod with bru.sh and pencil to 
familiari/iO tho public with tho tf>rms and tlio 
patriotic nocOH.sity of tho loan, but since the 
Loan Bill was passiul on Nov(unbor 16, tuul 
tho subscription lists woro opemod on Nov'ember 
25, thoro was no time to organi/X'^any intensive 
system of loan lectures and meetings through- 
out tho country, nor was full alvaniage taken 
of the orgaiii/xUion of the in'««urauco companies, 
co-oix>rative societies, and tnvJo unions. N<'ver- 
tholoss, without tho su|)port of such ofTorts, 
tho Loan was a gigaiitic success, and by 
February 29 tho not yield of the Loim amounted 
to 11,460,430,000 francs (£458,417,200). Ii? 
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this issue the Bank of France again pJayed an 
important part, receiving nearly a fifth of the 
total subscriptions. 

Abroad the Loan also had a great success, 
as, quite apart from reasons of sentiment, the 
Allies and friends of FjSnce were offered in 
the Loan an investment of an unusually advan- 
tag('ous character, owing to differences of 
exchange. Thus the Loan, issued at 87.26 francs 
in reality cost 7fi francs to th(^ Swiss, 74 francs 


£69,000,000. Shipping statistics were equally 
satisfactory. Arrivals and departures showed 
an increase from 16,167,000 tons (17,521 vessels) 
in 1915 to 16,968,000 tons (21,764 vessels) in 
1916, and this in spite of Austro-German 
submarine warfare and the tremendous rise 
of freights. The Cardiff to Marseilles coal 
freight in July, 1914, was 7s. lOd. a ton, and in 
J ime, 1 9 1 G, it had reached 92s. liai 1 way receipts 
also clearly showed rising trade activity. The 



the llritish, and 73 francs to the Americans. 
The British exchange was reckoned at 27.30 
francs and Great Britain’s share in the Loan was 
602,000,000 francs (£24,080,000). 

[t was not until a year later that the Govern- 
m<?ut again IukI recourse to borrowing, '^rhey 
did so in extremely encouraging circimistances. 
During the first half of 1916 there were grow'ing 
signs of a retimi to the old buoyaiicy of French 
trade «Mid economic condition. 

'Faking tfie great indexes of national pros- 
perity, tliis increasing buoyancy is clearly seen, 
^rhus in t he first half year of 1911 French exports 
weni valued at £135,000,000. In 1915 the 
corresponding figure was only * £66,000,000, 
whereas in the first half year of 1916 it had made 
iuain of over 21 per cent., and amounted to 


four great systems of the Ouoat-Ktat, the 
Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean, the Orleans, and 
the Midi showed receipts amounting to 
£29,000,000 for 1916, as against £24,750,000 
in 1916, and £26,000,000 in 1914. 

Although the country had nine of its richest 
Departments invaded, and although millions 
of its most active workers had been with the 
colours during the first two years war, no 
less than 78*07 of the normal revenue had been 
collected, and in these taxation returns also 
is to be seen proof of growdng economic strength. 
For while there was a falling off in the first 
year of nearly £48,000,000, in the second year 
of war that drop had been reduced to just over 
£24,500,000. That there fvas money available 
in increasing quantities in the country, in spite 
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of the greftt effort of the AA ar Loan, was shown 
in the increase in tlio quotations for various 
big securities on the Paris market. 

Expenditwe was, of cour.st\ increasing at a 
terrible rate. In 1915 it ainounteil to 
£908,224,680; in 1916 to £1,294,035,800. 
War expenditure had increased by £336,004,564, 
or nearly 50 cent. The average monthly 
expenditure tliroughout 1915 w*w £75,680,000, 
and in 1916 during the first three-quarters that 
monthly expenditure had risen to £107,840,000. 
Purely war expenditure since the l^eginning 
of the war to June, 1916, amounted to 
£1,809,297,768, or nearly 75 per cent, of the 
total public exjjonditure .since August 1, 
1914. 

M. Ribot, speaking to the Paris Correspon- 
dent of Thnea on the prospects of the Loan, 
said : 

Wo look forward to tho fuiuro with buoyant )iope and 
serene conddouee. The linaueiai situation at home is 
in no way disquieting. This country has an irmnonso 
capacity for work, and it will know how to restore tho 
halantto of exchange in our favour. Our burdens will 
no doubt be licavy. We are d<*terraino<l to introduce 
an income-tax in due course. This would already ho 
an Accomplished fact had it not been for tho war. 
Thanks to tho elasticity of this form of taxation, whi< li 
lias stood England in such good stead, we shall be able 
to meet a goo<l part of our liabilities, but undue haste 


in taxation would only disturb and scare the country. 
The confidence of Fronohmeu in the future is absolute. 
Tho st rongest proof of this is the loai\ wo raised last year, 
which furnished us with a capita! of 000 millions starling, 
and .still .stands three points above the i.ssuing price. 

The point which is occupying our serious attention 
at the prt>sciit moment is how to devise wa3rs and means 
to pay for our purchases abroad and to ensure greater 
latitude on tho Americon market in tho matter of trotle. 
We are ciidoavouring to enlarge the basis of our com- 
mercial credit, which is somewhat hampen^d by the 
iiiethod.s in practice in the United States. In this matter 
we hop«> shortly to st'cure a definite iinprovemont. 

I may mt'ntion that a very satisfactory arrangi^ment 
was arrived at during the last meeting I Innl at Calais 
with Mr. Asquith and Mr. McKenna on August 24. 
Kiiglaiul is anxious to stnmgthen her gold reserve in 
order to maintain her gold standard and enlarge the 
s{-o{s« of her credit in the United States. Now the 
Kank of Eraiice has, even at this stage of the struggle, 
a gold n*.scrvc extreeding 100 millions sterling. Wo wen» 
therefor*? in a position to promi.se England a considerable 
sum out of our abundance. Russia has also promised 
a certain amoimt of gold, and Italy, likewise, in proper, 
tion to her capacity. Thus the Allies are, if I may 
say so, pooling their gold in ord<*r to mnder their oolI<*e- 
tivc financial position still more solid. 

Wo an? placing this gold at the disposal of the British 
Treasury as a loan, and the Trea.Mury will op<m a credit 
in pounds sterling in our favour in J^ondon. Tht? 
arrangement, a.s you .see, cuts both ways, aud is altogether 
in the (?ommon intenrst of the Allies. The gold “ Inanod ” 
by us will return to the cullers of tho Bank of Franei? 
after tho war, 

'I'he hvst point T liave to mention is that we propose 
t.o issue our second War Loan early next mouth. As 
previously, it will noi ts* for any specified sum, but t his 
time no portion of it will be clivertecl by the coiiversi<iii 
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of tlie Tliree per Cent. Rentes. Subscriptions will 
therefore be in hard cosh or Treasury Bills and short- 
tenn Exchequer Bonds, of whitrh only 40 millions 
sterling are outstanding. This second War Loan will 
not bo redeemable at any given date — that is to say, 
wc shall only have to provide for the interest on it. 
1 tjxpect it to yield important results, but we must 
not nourish excessive ho|)e8. This time the Germains 
will not succeed in launching tlie absurd fable that wo 
hope for 30 milliards in order to make capital over our 
deception with neutrals. 

This Loan, substTiptioii to wliich was opened 
on Oetober 5, 1916, was issued at the actual 
price of 87,50 for 100 francs, the interest, as in 
the case of tho previous Loan, being 6 per 
cent. 

The lists remained open for 25 days, when 
the magnificent total of £454,400,000 liad been 
subscribed, of which 54 J per cent, was new 
money. One of the most satisfactory features 
of the Loan revealed by an analysis of the sub- 
scriptions received was the truly national 
character of the operation. '^Fhe a\'erag<» 

' amount of subscriptions was for 10 francs 
of rente, representing a nominal caf)ital value 
of £8. Analysis showed that cash repre- 
sented 54 J per cent, of the total subscribixl, 
as compared with 47 per cent, in the previous 
Loan Bills stood for 25 per cent., bonds for 
8 per cent., and the remaining £280,000,000 
were furnished by conversion of 3J jx^r cent, 
rente. The greatest proportion of cash came 
from the provincial has de lainCt w Inch furnished 
150,000,000 francs in gold pieces. 

M. Ribot pointed out that tho 1915 Loan 
only exceeded the 1916 issue owing to the 
fact that in the jjrevious operation tho 3 per 
cents, w'ore admitted to conversion. Ho concluded 
by saying: “We shall press on to victory by 
closer union with our Allies, by employing the 
grouping superiority of our effective and arma- 
ments, and thanks to tho moral force with which 
tho world’s sympathy endows us.” 

The suggestion tliat Franco drew her moral 
strength in part from the ” world’s sympathy ” 
contaiiieil an element of truth ; but it would bo 
wrong to imagine that the steadine.s.s of Fi'ench 
resistance under un|)reoedented strain wa.s 
due to anything save the innate equalities of the 
French character. The staying-power of the 
nation surprised even the shrewdest and most 
experienced foreign observers. Nothing, in 
fact, is more difficult than to fonn a clear and 
comprehensive judgment of the state of French 
fei'ling at any given moment. The opinion of 
the Capital is no safe guide. Paris is often 


depressed or elated while other parts of the 
country are nonnal. Tho extreme South or 
tho extreme West may show signs of weakness 
to which no counterpart can be found in other 
regions. Views expressed in conversation are 
apt to be misleading, because Frenclunen rarely 
tell their deeper thoughts to foreigners, and 
when speaking to each other take much for 
granted. Tho only sure criterion of French 
fettling is to be found in tho conduct of the 
nation ; and the more its conduct under tho 
strain of war wa.s examined, the stronger grew 
the conviction that the spirit of France re- 
mained as firm as it was at the outbreak. The 
first winter in the trenches was faced unflinch- 
ingly, despite tho terrible hardships inflicted 
on the Army by lack of preparation for prolonged 
trench warfare. The prospect of a second 
winter irisq)ircd fears that proved groundless ; 
and, at the bogiuning of 1916, many prophets 
predicted tliat a third winter in the trenche.s 
could not be faced. The third winter passed, 
and yet a fourth winter was bravely faced. 
The real mind of the Army and of tho people 
was perhaps most truly expressed in November 
1916 by an experienced officer, who liad taken 
his full share of danger and hardship ; “ It is 
a great nuisance, and wo all hope that this next 
winter may be (he last. But if the Germans 
can stand further winters, so can we — ^and a 
little more liesides ! ” 

Tlie apparent oscillations of public h'cliiig 
naturally bore some relation to military 
pros[)ccts. ’The coiujiarativo failure of (he 
Chamqiagiie oft’ensive of September 1915 was 
folkiwed by a wave of dequession which grow 
into keen anxiety after tlie first German attac'k 
uqion Verdun. Tliis mood lasted will into the 
summer of 1916, and became acute in June, 
before the beginning of the British offensive 
on the Somme. I n the late summer and autumn 
tliu .situation impr‘o\ ed, but de])ression tended 
again to sqjread after the over! brow of Rumania. 
Facifist and “ Defeatist ” quopaganda (of 
which the sources were not revealed until later) 
tended to advertise discouragement ; but early 
in 1917 a strong reaction set in, even before 
the encouraging tidings of the intervention of 
the United States. ’ 

To some extent, France “ got used ” to the 
War and settled down to “ see it through.” 
The resilience of the French temperament, in 
oiroumstances which countries that had not 
been invaded were hardly able to appreciate. 
Could only spring from deep-seated vitality. 
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B oth the effect of the w'ar on National 
Eclucafion and the? contribution of a 
national systc*in of c?chication to the 
c'ffcctive concluct of the struggle? formed 
subjects of profound interest during pract ically 
the whole coui*se of the Creat War. On the 
one hand, it is important, if w’e arc? to bring 
into narrow compass the information on the? 
subject, to realize how the war itself revealed 
social conditions among eliildren and adoles- 
cents and recruits which demanded stringent 
measures of Ic^gislation and administration ; 
how the war was found to affect every 
deygree of childhood, to necessitate, at first 
through economic disturbances, the in- 
creased supply of school meals, to socui*e 
sitbsequently by high war-wages such better 
conditions as practically to abolish the need 
for such meals ; how the war was found 
to affect the elementary schools liy the military 
occupation of school jiremises, by the calling 
to the colovu^ of teachers and by the substitu- 
tion of women teachers ; how the preparatory 
and secondary schools were similarly affectcxl 
and had a stem but successful struggle to keep 
np the ideals and standard of public school life ; 
hovF universities, university colleges, 

tirt4nmfl colleges, medical schools, law schools 
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and tiM'hnical colleges, in pouring out their 
young men without stint ()r hindrance into the 
service of the State at tlu' first call of national 
necessity, nevertheless remaiiuMi effective parts 
of normal national life, '^rhese rc^sult^s were the 
ilirect actions of a unique state of war on the 
national system of education. 

On the other hand, these? facts also rcvealtnl 
the direct reactions of tla? educational system 
on the conduct of fla* wTir. The schools, 
without exception, gave to the Army and 
Xavy, l)oth in tlie combative* and the adminis- 
trative d(?partmentH, large numbers of highly 
trained teachei*s who lirought special abilities 
to their work ; the secondary schools supplied 
throughout tlie war a large? jirofiortion of new 
officers and kept tlie Otfic;ers Training Corps 
crowded with young rrmti of the high€?Mt ability 
and promise ; thc^ univei-sities and other placets 
of higher education having, at the outbreak of 
war, given their all, given with ajinost reckless 
prodigality the pride of Fhiglish youth, devoted 
themselves thenceforward not only to putting 
their colleges and buildings at the disposal of 
the Goveniment for military purposfjs but 
also to placing their professors, and especially 
their science professtirs, at the service of the 
State. And, if the univei’sity laboratories were 
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of the highest service in promoting the applica- 
tion of science to wai*, there was here another 
reaction, since this very fact tended to stimulate 
creative science work in the univeraities. 
The Great War did more, in tliis indirect fashion, 
for science than can be measured in these pages. 

Destructive though the war was on an almost 
unimaginable scale, yet it also created the 
capacity for reconstruction on an equal scale ; 
and in that sense the reaction of the W6fcr on 
National Education was entirely to the good. 
Nor was that reaction limited to the fields 
of applied science, or to the investigation of 
chemical phenomena, or to the development of 
the meclianism of propulsion under conditions 
of stable equilibriiun in the air and untler the 
sea. The war not only made it clear that the 
whole educational system needod revision, 
revolution, or reconstruction, but it brought 
out the elements of pennaiient value in the 
old system and showed how they were to bo 
perpetuated in the new. The war proved that 
the principles of patriotism, self-sacrifice, and 
idealism which had permeated the schools, as 
the direct product of an ancient system that 
made Christian teaching a pervasive element in 
school life, must edso be controlling principles 
in a new system which would give for the first 
time full training to the body, mind, and per- 
sonality of every child in the nation. The war 
made it clear, in its demand for efficient man- 
power and woman -power, that the children of 
a nation are its real reserve capital, and that 
physical neglect and imperfect education wore 
waste of capital on a prodigious scale. 

The Great War, in common with earlier wars, 
in English history, had a very definite effect on 
English education in the clctssroorn, in the 
sphere of administration, and in the economic 
relationship of the school to almost every field 
of national life. Any adequate history of 
English education wouKl truce these results in 
successive wars The Homan invasion and 
occupation of Britain supplied a new economic 
basis to society and laid the foundations of a 
system of education tliat siuvives to this day. 
The great educational period which culminated 
in the ago of Alcuin closed with lamentable 
swiftness amid the Danish wars, only to bo 
more than restored by King Alfred in his 
reconstruction of English life. The Norman 
invair'iion brought with it not only new economic 
factors to repair the wastage of war but the 
means and the men to crown a living odu- 
oational system with universities which were 


in 1914, after the lapse of nearly eight cen- 
turies, in the vigour of perennial youth and 
not the least vigorous of the forces that 
i)rosecuted the Great War. The medieval 
system survived the national strain of 
famine, plague and war, and gathered now 
strength from the splendour and fury of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation. This fact 
was not forgotten when Germany opened her 
criminal campaign by the obliteration of the 
University of Louvain. It became at once 
plain that the educational systems of France, 
Belgium and England, as represented by Lille, 
Louvain, and Oxford, would have to fight for 
their place in civilization. What Elizabeth and 
her Ministers did in recognizing the economic 
side of education the age of George V. hatl to 
coin|»lete. The great Queen strengthened the 
elementary schools and made apprenticeship in 
husbandry, arts, occupations, crafts and 
mysteries a part of the national system of edu- 
cation arul aehieverl her goal after she luui 
dispersed all the formidable forces of Spain. 
What the sixteenth century could achieve was 
open to the twentieth in the stress of a groat 
war. At the end of the Elizabethan age the 
iinivorsif ies had a greater percentage of the rising 
manhood of the nation than they have ever 
since secured. The educationists of the second 
Georgian age, even in the spasm of war, lookefl 
for a goal not loss noble, and for one that gave 
to women opportunities that the HixUM3nth 
century limited to men. 

"I'he Great Rebellion can scarcely be said to 
have chocked the progress of English education. 
Thuugh both univeiwities wore “ disalTected,** 
Cromwell blessed them with a new endowment, 
and out of the bloodshed ancl turmoil of tlie 
Commonwealth period we see dimly emerging, 
as the product of unrest, now erlueatioiial ideas 
which took effect on either side of the Atlantic. 
A class of o<hioational (Mithiisiasts, both in the 
Church and in the ranks of DiHs<;nt, kept 
cnlucational idealism alive in the darkest days, 
and laid down the principle of etlucation for the 
poorest wliich illuTninatod the social miwu-y of 
the eighteenth century. Thn)ugh long ptiriods 
of war, economic distress and public indillerenco 
the schools fought the battle of national 
character and made the almost unintermittent 
warfare from 1756 to 1815 a period of national 
glory. But before the Battle of Waterloo the 
needs of the people in the matter of (yiucation 
and industrial training had become urgent 
indeed. The shock of the French Revolution 
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hod awakened our best educational thinkoro, as 
the shock of the Russian Revolution more than 
a century later, while the Great War drew 
towards its climax, once more stimulated the 
educational thinkers of Great Britain. The 
Simday schools and the monitorial schools of 
Raikes, Bell and Lancaster were the product of 
this age of war; and in 1802, during the lull of 
the Peace of Amiens, an Act was passed for the 
education and the preservation of the health 
and morals of apprentices in the mills. 

This Act was tho first recognition of the very 
evil that for a century tho country strove 
fruitlessly to end, until, after the South African 
War, Mr. Balfour’s Act of 1902 came to lay a 
new administrative foundation to national 
education. If the Napoleonic wars showed 
the neccMssity of a new system of education, the 
industried revolution that came to a crisis after 
1815 and the political revolution which 
gathered its first fruits in 1833 made an educa- 
tional revolution impossible. Neither mill- 
owners nor politicians wanted an educated 
proletariat in 1817; and some of them did not 
want it in 1917. But the industrial system 
throughout that century was in fact eating the 


soul out of the nation and was destroying its 
capacity for physical regeneration. Ilie 
Crimean War revealed these facts, and after the 
close of the war a now educational effort was 
made ; the universities and the endowed 
school came down to the doors of the people and 
there was a swift development of all forms of 
technical instriiction. Between 1868 and 1878 
far-reaching educational legislation touched 
every grade of society, from the factory child to 
the university fellow, and threw open the 
widest educational facilities to women. This 
wave of advance had achieved its full effect in 
1899 at the outbreak of the South African War. 

It was during, and in the years immediately 
following, this war that the next great advance 
came. The war and the recniiting sergeant 
had revealed the physical inefficiency of a large 
percentage of the race. The school child was 
suffering, not 90 much from the sins os from 
the thoughtlessness of his forefathers and of 
the statesmen who had governed them. But 
during the period of the Boer War statesmen 
and administrators were busily at work re- 
constructing on an immense scale the nuichinery 
and the organization of our schools. The far- 
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reaching changes included the abolition of 
eu2 de sac higher elementary teaching, tlie 
substitution of a county and borough system 
for innumerable small and ineffective educa- 
tional authorities, the elaboration of a highly 
organized system of secondary schools, and the 
ci'eation of one central authority, the Boai-d 
of Education. The close of the war found 
England in possession of educational macliinery 
that rendered it possible to grapple in some 
effective measure with the conditions disclosed 
by the recruiting sergeant an«i the army doctor 
and the now agencies for social relief. Those 
conditions were definitely attacked in the 
year 1899, when Sir William Hobson’s Act 
raised the minimum ago for children in fac- 
tories and workshops to 12 years. ’I’his 
provision was made effective by the war time 
Factory and Workshop Act of 1901, which in 
many cases made it impossible for a child 
to be a “ full-timer ” under 14 years of 
age. The Children Act of 1903 empowered 
the local authority to chock other forms of 
cliild labour and forbade all street trading 
by children under 1 1 years. These deter- 
rent measures loft, however, the r<»nl evils 


untouclMHi. The physical conditions of chil- 
dren wore recognized to bo in evdl Case ; but 
how evil was not fully realized till the Intfor- 
departmental Committee on Physical Deteriora- 
tion demanded that “ a systematized medical 
inspection of school cliildren should bo imposed 
as a public duty on every school authority,” 
and should bo supplemented by some system of 
feetling ill-nourished oliildren. I'he Educa- 
tion (Provision of !Sfeals) Act, 1906, passed 
by Mr. Birrell. met the first demand, while 
an .\ct of 1907 cmatod the great school 
medical service which was busy recreating 
the life of the nation when the Great War 
broke out. 

'file work of this in‘w clopnrtment of the BoJird 
of Education revealed tlie most serious con- 
dition.s of physique among children. Disease 
was rampant and something like one million 
childrcik out of the seven millions of school age 
were found to bo in a condition that made it 
impossible for them to talo^ anything like sulll- 
cient advantage of the educational system. 
The o[)ening of the Groat War emphasized 
the conclusions of Sir George Newman, the 
lioad of the Department, 'Phe ('ffoef of years 
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of negloct was visi>)lc in a great percentage 
even of* the voluntary reeniits, and the per- 
c(>ntage was, of course, larger when conscription 
was introduced. 

'I'he Creat War had civilian aspects that must 
be estimated if anything approacliing a complete 
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a|ipreciation of the war as a social phenomenon 
of extraordinary complexity is ever to be 
secured. National education was one of those 
aspects. The education of the people and of 
their leaders during the previous century must 
be appreciated as a social fact if wo are ever to 
arrive at a true estimate of national psycho- 
logical conditions that not only rendered the wa r 
inevitable but made the definite destruction of 
Corinan militarism the only possible end to a 
war launched as much by the schoolmaster as 
by the statesman. 'LMio war showed at grips 
products of various kinds of what the Germans 
called KuUur, These different forms of orga- 
nized State life were direct products of educa- 
tional systems acting on natJonal characteris- 
tics. In Germany the system of education 
originally devised, after the crowning disaster of 
Jena in 1800, to resuscitate the German peoples 
and to recreate the State tis an entity that 
should be an immortal “ thing in itself,” htul 
been so used* os to create a people who as 
individuals had been prepared to sacrifice not 
only life and honour but all that distinguishes 
nian from the incarnation of evil for the piir- 
Jioso of magnifying the State. The Gennan 
educational systtan, efficient within nairow 
limits but very largely governed by rule of 
thumb, cursed with class prejudice, and very 


inelastic in application, had been used, and 
especially had the university professors and the 
school teachers been used, to magnify autocracy 
and war, to set up the State as an idol, to per 
veil the mind of youth with such Nietzschoan 
doctrines as ‘‘ War and courage have accom- 
plished greater things than love for one’s 
fellow man ” ; “ War is the groat educator.” 
It liiul not been patriotism in the ordinary sense 
that had been taught. Natior^al education in 
Germany had been for years a deliberate and 
liighly organized maclune for converting an 
industrious people into worshippers of mate- 
rial force as represented by the State, d’he 
toacliing of religion had boon made part of the 
XJrocess, the religion of a tribal god, the cloudy 
coimterpart of an earthy and materialistic auto- 
cracy. German education, good, bad and in- 
different, for years had had one common quality, 
the teaching of a cult that subordinated body, 
mind, character, personality and even private 
thought to the purposes of the State. 

It is tliis fact that explains so many jihono- 
mona in the war : the organized brutality of a 
soldiery for the first time tasting licence at the 
will of its leaders, the brutality of the ferret 
out of the bag ; the cruelty and callousness of 
the civil population in regard to prisoners of war; 
the frequent absence of honour* among German 
officers ; the lack of any sc^nse of conscience 
among statesmen and politicuans ; the total 
disregard of tho moral code in war ; the 
exclusively materialistic outlook ; tho low view 
of women ; tho liigh standard of obedience to 
commands, however intolerable ; the “ moss- 
bravory ” in the field ; the lack of initiative ; 
the ingenuity, indeed the genius, in developing 
tho original thought of other nations ; the 
power of tolerating terrible social conditions 
and the want of power to rebel. These and 
iiuvny other qualities that the war exliibited 
at best and worst wore direct products of an 
ediK^ational system operating during more than 
a century on a people to whom fear of foreigners 
was already a mental obsession. 

In France education had had very different 
effects to this, though tho educational system 
introduced by Napoleon might with a different 
people have hadf as evil an effect as ihe doctrines 
of Hegel and Nietzsche had had on German 
.schools under State guidance In fact, Roman 
Catholicism in matters of education has always 
appeared at its best in France ; and, during the 
kaleidoscopic century during which Napoleon’s 
concordat with the Pope was operative, religion 
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divorced from politicfvl cousidorations was a 
living force in the schools. The example of 
Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, carried on a 
great Catholic tradition ; and when from 1882 
religion was excluded from the public schools, 
the clergy and the religious houses, until but a 
comparatively brief period before the war, were 
able to supplement the secular with religious 
teaching. Despite all appearances to the 
contrary, the heart of Franco was sound, and, 
in fact, during the dark dcctwle that preceded 
the war there had been a great revival in reli- 
gious matters which was d(‘stined to play a 


schools of the nation bet'ame the hearths of 
organized patriotism. The educatioinjl policy 
of Franco during the war was both sane and 
inspired. It is not too much to say that it 
reaeded upon the position in England and 
stimulated the English teachers and alininis- 
trators — not h>ast by the French scheme 
produced during the war for the provision 
of continuation education for adolescents up 
to the age of 20 years. 

It is, however, with England that this chapter 
must deal, keeping always in mind that English 
educational ideals w^ere a(. one with those of 
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notable part in the effort that Franco made from 
August, 1914, onw^ards in ropidling and over- 
coming her barbaric invtKlers. "J^ho call to 
arms rapidly drew off the flower of the teachers 
from the schools and the parish chiirche.s 
throughout the land ; but the school w^ork w as 
not only kept going with the aid of able and 
devoted women but the highest educational 
schemes were, at once evolved, ahd not for one 
moment was there any movement tow^ards the 
employment of young children in industrial 
work to supply lack of labour. The French 
were ever logical. Tliey saw at a glance that 
the hope of the future, after a devastating and 
lengthy war, resided in the schools, and the 


Franct*, and indcc<l with those of Auswica, 
despite the (lerman influence on American 
education, and diametrically opposed to thos4^ 
of Germany. The long dc^lay })oforo the United 
States of America took hc^r natural place in the 
war was not entirely discoimocted with the 
German influ(*ncc in the universities. That 
influence was fought for two lojig yf^ars by 
President Hutlcr, (»f tVdumbia Univiusity, and 
lii.s first action after America htwl definitely 
entered into the lists was to ()urgo liis university 
of the pacifist taint. 

The outbreak of war on August 4, 1914, 
found all the English schools and the universities 
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in vacfttion and the earlier stages of the year’s 
harvesting in full swing. The boys from the 
public schools and endowed schools had bcjon 
home a week ; and those who were not going to 
return, who were going shortly to begin a 


Oxford and Cambridge in the great days of the 
Civil War. But those men hod left to join 
opposing sides ; in 1914 they left to join an 
army with one goal, the destruction of German 
militarism. From the schools masters vied 





irVB^efisld, Epsom. 

UNIVERSITY AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS BRIGADE DIGGING TRENCHES. 


new life in business or at the imiversities, 
watched the papers with excitement. On 
August 7 Lord Kitchener, the new Secretary of 
State for War, issued his appeal for the famous 
First Hundred Thousand, for men between 10 
and .30 years. “ Never,” wrote the Editor of 
T/ie History of the Royal Fuailiera University 
and Public Schools Brigade , — 

Nevor in the history of reoniiting had such a boom 
been witnessed. In all parts of the country and in all 
<;laAROH of the community young men laid aside their 
peaceful vocations at their country’s call. In those 
first few days many public schools and university men, 
i;ncertain how they could best help their country, and 
hot realizing that a greater increase in the commissioned 
ranks than the military establishments could provide 
for must necessarily accompany the increase in the uon- 
c(>rnmiHsioned ranks, flocked to the colours. This was 
only for a couple of days. On August 10 the first 
advertisements appeared in the Press calling for junior 
ollicers. Two thousard temporary commissions were 
offered by the War Office to young unmarried men 
between the ages of 17 and 30. The offer was 
extended to cadets and ex-oade(H of university O.T, 
fNirps or meml>frs of universities, and to other young 
men of good general education. The public school 
class now saw the particular form of its duty in the 
national emergency more plainly before it, and the 
two thousand vacancies were very quickly filled from 
this source. 

The rush of the univeiNity and public school 
men was without parallel in the history of 
education, exceeding even the exodus from 


with the elder boys in joining up. A sixth 
form master from one famous school found 
hunself in the ranks with one of his boys as 
his second lieutenant. The story of the piiblio 
schools was an inspiriting one. The rolls of 
members serving mounted up with amazing 
rapidity. School after school had a thou^nd 
old boys, mostly youths, serving, and in this 
matter schools of fame and leading were almost 
outrun by schools that had been hitherto little 
known, some modern, some ancient, but schools 
that had hitherto led the even tenor of their 
way without an aspiration to join the ” Sacred 
Nine.” 

It was a wonderful record. The schools 
poured out their life, and, unlike the uni- 
versities, who gave their all at one great 
moment, the schools continued throughout 
the war giving their boys, almost ready 
trained before leaving school for the deadly 
work that lay ahead. The cadet corps 
system proved invaluable during the Great 
War. Before the war these school corps» 
wliich were .something more than mere mili- 
tary training corps and strove to give full 
physical and disciplinary training, had rapi«l y 
multiplied and had been afTiliated to the 
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Teiritorial Force County Associations initiated 
by Lord Haldane in 1907. In the hour of 
emergency they further multiplied and became 
of the greatest service in providing the officers 
so badly needed by the New Armies. Before 
the end of August a voluntary movement was 
started to form a Univoi*sity and Public Schools 
Brigade^ and by September 12 it was found 
tliat no less than 5,000 old university and 
public school men had attested. It was a 
small but important instance of the BX)irit 
of that particular class, a spirit that indeed 
was moving in all classes and in both sexes ; for 
it would be impossible to overrate the work 
for the war and indeed in the war done by 
secondary school girls and university women. 
The “ Girls* Patriotic Union of Secondary 
Schools,*’ under the patronage of the King’s 
daughter. Princess Mary, carried out work of 
the most useful kind, administrative work 
(such, for instance, as the raising of funds in 
the schools for the Star and Garter Home for 
totally disabled soldiers and sailors, for Red 
Cross work, hospitality for destitute Belgian 
girls, and so forth), volunteer service, the 
making of garments, the cultivation of land. 


and indeed innumerable forms of industry 
dh’ectly i^lated to the war. Largo numbei's of 
school girls and university women took up 
voluntary aid work in connection with hospitals, 
Red Cross work, direct work in the driving of 
motors in England and elsewhere, science wt)rk 
in relation to war factories, work in the 
factories in actual production, canteen work, 
welfare work among munitioners. The part 
played in the war by women of tliis class was 
admirable and offcctiv^e. 

But what was true of elder girls in specially 
advantageous circumstances was equally tiMie 
of the girls who normally loft school at the ago 
of 13 or M. These children, and indtMMl 
many younger children, were soon after the 
war taking a direct part in the organization 
of the nation for war purposes Gradually 
the factories of the nation were taken over for 
the innumerable needs of the Services, and 
into these factories the children poured. 
There was loss and groat sacrifice in this work, 
wliich was soon soon to be heavier in many 
cases than young children and odolesoonts 
could undergo. These children, under the 
law as it stood at the outbreak <)f the Grc*at 
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War, were £rt>o to work. Soon tho question 
of the welfare of these children arose, and the 
factories became an object lesson that doter- 
inined tho Government to secure, at the earliest 
possible date, educational control over all 
children up to tho ag<» of 18. But ineanlune 
the factory work had to go on, and so w'clfare 
work among the children becjame a new prO' 
f<>ssion, and more was learnt during the Great 
War of the conditions that must gov »'n 
effective child labour than in a century of 
previous experience. It at last became possible 
to realize that half-time labour of school chil- 
dnm must be abolished, while half-time educa- 
tion of adolescents must bo introduced. Tlie 
experience among children in the war factories 
laid the foundation of the system of higher 
education in body, mind and character which 
was incorporated in Mr. Fisher’s lOducation 
Bill. 

This reference to the war work of eliildrc*n 
of school age has a place heie, since the question 
of the position of those children who ought to 
have lieen at school was the subject of various 
inquiries of«an educational f-haracter during the 
war and, in fact, precipitated the movement 
which led to the introduction of Mr. Fisher’s 
Bill on August 10, 1017. In the spring of lOlO 
the sense of anxiety as to the conditions of 
children at work was growing apace. A 
Return of the Board of Kducation as to children 
under 12 specially released from scland for 


employment in agriculture showed not only 
that 7,934 boys and 92 girls were so employed, 
but that tho figiu'es had rapidly risen from 
1,388 boys and 25 girls in the last quarter of 
1915, and that out of 62 counties only nine hud 
granted no exemptions. Tfiese liguros were 
straws showing how tho wind, which proved to 
be a hurricane, was blowing. Children Of 
school age wore poiu’ing into industry as a 
result of the policy of the Board of Education 
early in the war, by which Local Education 
Authorities were allo'wed to suspend the enforce- 
ment of the attendance bye-laws. Many towns 
such as Birmingham, Hull and Bradford 
refused to take advantage of such a policy. 
Bradford stood firm despite local pressure wluch 
was officially supported by the Home Office. 
The results of such a policy and the ever 
growing demands for labour in works carrying 
out Govcrnm(ait war contracts were disastrous 
from the educational point of view, and the 
Government wivh not strong enough to insist 
that adult labour should be exclusively em- 
ployed in work that was in most coses entirely 
unsuited to school children. But something 
was done ; welfare workers were appointed and 
eanteens provided and the conditions and hours 
of labour were carefully watched. Morc^over 
the Government appointed a Departmental 
Committee in the spring of 1916 

to connidor what Mt-ops Miould be taken to niak** 
provision for the edneatioif and iuHtnietioii of children 
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and young peraooi} after the war» regard hewing had 
partioulnrly to the interests of those (1) who have been 
abnormally employed during the war ; (2) who cannot 
immediately find advantageous employment ; (3) who 
require special training for e?njjIoympnt. 

Here for the present it will be coiivonient to 
leave tliis question of cluldron of school age 
who were employed in war work, with the 
comment that the di flic ul ties that arose made 
educational reform inevitable. One of these 
diflRcultios must bo referred to here, as it 
undoubtedly roactc'd on the efficiency of school 


life tliroughout the war. The restlessness 
among the children of all ages that inevitably 
arose when the war began became, in a con- 
siderable percentage of cases, more than rest- 
lessness when the homes wore depleted of the 
younger adults, the men on military service, the 
women on war service of various kinds. There 
was, in fact, wlxat might have boon expecto<l 
in tho circumsf ances, a good deal of rowdyism, 
in some casos passing into hooliganism, and 
a notable increase in what may be called 
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minor crime, such as stealing fruit from 
orchards* and some increase in serious crime, 
such tis robbery from the person. The limited 
accommodation in the refonnatory and indus- 
trial schools was entirely taken up and the 
Cliildren’s Courts had many cases to decide. 
There was, at one period of the war, a tendency 
to exaggerate both the character Wnd the 
amount of the unrest among school children 
and young adolescents ; but the fact remained 
that it was substantially prevalent in some 
areas and was not entirely absent fronf any 
area. The cause, however, was obvious and the 
result was due to this cause and not to crimi- 
nality in any real sense of the term. The 
children, from the age of, at any rate, 14 
upwards, had no restraint, oversight, or mental 
or moral or physical training other than was 
supplied by their own homes or by voluntary 
clubs. They were cut adrift when they left 
school at 13 or 14 years of ago from all the 
educational influences that were available in 
t he case of children in the middle class. Unless 
they belonged to the bodies of Scouts and 
(luidos. Boy and Girl Brigades or clubs of 
some kind, they were without any system of 
control. The wonder was that things wore not 


very much worse than was in fact the oa^ 
The new freedom of money and the loss of 
parental control might indeed have meant the 
widespread demoralization of children. This 
result did not take place. On the whole the 
children behaved well throughout the war, and 
especially in the exciting times of air raids. 
The younger children, when the air raids and 
the indiscriminate throwing of bombs by 
Zeppelins began, were veiy nervous, but this 
nervousness almost entirely passed away. The 
dreadful destruction of child life due to the 
bomb that struck a Poplar school in the 
summer of 1917 was not followed by any 
general nervousness among children, though 
the facts were well known to them. Obsor\"Gr8 
said that in the raid shelters during the nights 
in 1917, when London was continually attacked 
by aircraft and was protected by a terrifying 
barrage, the children in the din of the guns and 
within sound of crashing bombs were not only 
cool but entirely indifferent and full of talk 
about their own affairs. They typified the 
spirit of London as a whole and showed how 
entirely wrong in this os in much else was the 
German estimate of British psychology. 

It is certain that the amount of juvenile 
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“ critno ” in this dliHcult time was kept within 
narrow boiinds ’by the excellent work of the 
various Scout and Brig£kio Corps. They pro- 
duced a general spirit of discipline among the 
children and a desire to turn their energies into 
channels that would help the nation to carry 
on the war. This is not the place in which to 
discuss the admirable work done by the various 
corps, but a word of tribute must bo paid to 
the manifold activities of the Scouts and Boys’ 
Brigades^work for wounded soldiers, farm 
work, making of sandbags, hospital and’ 
ambulance work, despatch riding, air raid calls, 
and so forth — activities that made the elder 
lads fit for service, with much the same elTect 
as the Cadet Corps secured in the secondary 
schools. A special word must be said for the 
Girl Guides, who throughout the war worked 
to become efficient in numbei’s of subjects 
(such as nursing, signalling and telegraphy) 
of direct war use. They did excellent hospital 
work, including washing up,* washing and 
bandage work after school hours. They col- 
lected £2,000 for an ambulance in France. 
A matron wrote of them ; “ The Girl Guides 
ai*e simply splendid ; they stick to the 
work when other people do it for a few 
days and then leaver off.” It is proper to 


THB DUG-OUT. 

place on record the work of one girl guide who 
received an award for courages and devotion to 
duty while tending school cliildron who had 
been killed and injured in an air raid on London. 
This girl was a typical instance of a fortitude 
and determination that augured well for the 
future of England. But the main ground for 
referring to all this child-club work is the foi't 
that Mr. Fislwr’s Bill of 1917 recognised it iw 
an es8«>utial element in any organized rocou* 
.struction of English education.* The unrest 
among children made the Bill a necessary 
measure ; the capacity of the children for self- 
organization made it in respect to continued 
education a possible meosiure, since that educa- 
tion could not have become fully effective 
without taking the club movement into 
adequate account in the loc^al schemes o| 
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education (hat wore a main feature of the 
Bill. 

Ono other reference to school children 
generally is necessary, the question of rations. 
The earlier stages of the policy of voluntary 
rationing deliberately ignored the school 
children, and no doubt they suffered in 
some slight measure in consequence, as in 
rationing for the household ( hero was in many 
homos and certainly in many boarding schools 
a reduction for all members of the housohold. 
In some boarding schools, where better know - 
ledge might havo been expected, the children 
were deliberately put upon comparatively low 
war rations in order that they might feel the 
effect of the war. It was a foolish policy, which 
imhappily was coupled with financial profit. 
An eminent doctor stated in the pages ot The 
Times Educxitional S^ipplement that he luwi 
knowm cases whore real injury to health had 
been eausc^d by this deplorable method of 
combining patriotism for the children with 
pKvrsonal saving. Rarly in 1917 it was publicly 
stated by Captain Bathurst that the system of 
voluntary rations was not to apply to children. 
At the beginning of December it w^as decided 
by Sir Arthur Yapp, Director of Food Economy, 
after consultation with variou-s schools, to 
issue a system of rations for children. To do 
so was real] 3 i^ja protection for all children, since 
it gave public information as to the amounts 
and character of food needed for children of 
various ages, and thus made it difficult for 
child life to bo exploited in this new way. 
At the same time the scale of rations issued, 
while being ample (e.g., 6 lb. of bread, 2 lb. 

nu^t, 10 oz. of fat, 8 oz. of siigar for boys 


between 13 and 18, girls having four-fifths of 
this allowance ; and lb. of bread with the 
above amounts of other substances for all 
cliildren between 9 and 12 years), was definit ely 
intended to prevent waste and to securer the 
use of the most effective foods at special ages. 

It will now be convenient, after noticing 
the new idealism in education that syn- 
chronized with the war, to consider, not in 
detail but with some fullness of reference, 
particular grades of school children and 
students ; then to pass on to the position 
and work of the teachers ; next to consider 
in chronological order the educational policy 
of the Government in war time ; and lastly 
to record the genesis and progress of one 
of the most interesting of war measures, the 
great Education Bill introduced by Mr. Fisher, 
a Bill intended to be the keystone of national 
economic reconstruction after the Great War. 

The idealism to which reference has been 
maile was to be noticed from the early days 
of the war as dominating the policy of those 
who clamoured for drastic reforms in national 
eilucation. Many references from the multi- 
tudinous publications of the time might be 
given here, but it wdll be sufficient to refer to 
the successive conferences on New Ideals in 
Education that wore held by a select body 
of educational thinkers and icksalists during 
the war. Tlie papers read at these conferences 
were subsequently published, and revealed a 
passionate determination to do justice to all 
cla.s.ses and ages of children in the matter of 
education, to secure for- them the best 
physical, mental and i^iritual training in all 
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gnule8, whether in town or country life, with 
the four-fold goal of enlarging their personalities 
so that all potential powers for good could be 
realized, of making them elTioieiit in their 
capacities as thinliers and workers, by ren- 
dering them useful servants of the State, and. 
above all, by making them what Mr. Frank 
Koscoe called “ humane in the broadest sense 
of that term.” 

Ideals could not be brought down to earth 
unless babyhood was given health and framed 
in habits or habitudes that make for health, 
unless the elementary schools were schools of 
preparation, imless the secondary schools 
gave an oufit for life, unless all children between 
the ages of 14 and 18 years wore given health 
and capacity to take up the multitudinous 
duties that lie waiting for the hands of the 
young adults of a great and an aspiring nation. 
This New Idealism lay behind and enveloped 
all educational progress during the Great War. 
The fact was one that gave to the whole of 
that sad period an aspect of hope and an outlook 
of victory in the spiritual as' well as the material 
aspect of tilings. Perhaps this side of educa- 
tional development during the war was best 
described by an officer writing in The Times t 
who likcn(5d the Educational Revival to the 


foundation of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
after the great French wars of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. That fomidation 
memorialized the dead for over, and the 
English Revolution in Education might do 
the same. Tills idea was set forth differently 
by Mr. Fisher, the Minister of Education, 
speaking at the Now Ideals Conforoncte in 
August, 1917. He said : 

I will . . . oonolucle wit h ono r«‘flt'<':| ion, which you will 
pardon me for making bocaiise 1 make it in rny character 
of the historical pedant . X nunombor in old days 
roading the story of the foundation of the University 
of Lioyden. Tho University of Leyden was founded 
in the year 1574 by the Prince of Orange to com- 
memorate the triumphant issue of tho great and heroio 
siege of liOyden, when, Cis you will roruomher, the gallant 
burghers of that starving and bel«’aguen*d oity managed 
to hold out against tho overwhelming forces of Catholic 
Spain. Tho motnorial of that heroie event was tho 
foundation of a University, a University which in the 
course of a generation achieved for itself tXie renown of 
being one of the most famous centres of light and 
huirning, the University of Scaligor, tho University of 
Orotius, and I suggest to you, ladies an<l gentlemen, 
that our memorial of this war should bo a gn‘at Univer- 
sity of Kngland, which should bo the means of raising 
the whole population of this eounlry to a higher level 
of learning and culture than has hitherto been possible. 

This conc(^|)tiou of au educational Hystern 
that should, in fact, form a University for 
tho whole nation, and that this ideal Stvdium 
(•enerale should bo the memorial of tho self- 
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wicrifioe that the Great War had imposed upon 
the land struck the note which was needed at 
ttiat hour. It w'as at tiiis very time that 
<ho public schools throughout the country 
lx)gan to cast about for war memorials that 
should celebrate eternally the dead who had 
died for England. Vast sums in the aggregate 
— Eton alone raised £100,000 — were gathered 
together to secure in the case of each school 
sometliing that should add to the glorious 
trtulition of the school, and at the same time 
lielp future scholars to profit from the very 
events that had seemod at first so heroically 
fruitless. But Mr. Fisher’s conception was 
even loftier than that of local school patriotism, 
the idea of making the rei^rganizatioii of 
national life through the schools the everlasting 
iQomorial of tlie myriads who had fallen in 
the Great War. 

The infant grade of education might at 
first sight seem to have little to do with the 
war ; but in fact it suffered heavily from the 
war, and the hardships and dangers of the 
infant were factors that made it poasible to 
insist on the passage of Mr. Fisher’s Bill 
during the war. The demand for economy 
in national service brought home to tho 


local education authorities as to all the 
other departments of national life, and some 
of these authorities rose to the deceptive lui'e 
without delay. Those who adyised national 
economy meant one thing ; to those who were 
advised it meant another. Economy means 
the best use of available resources and the 
elimination of waste. Most people who tried 
to be economical in the early stages of the war 
thought that the principal object of economy 
was to make the subject uncomfortable or 
inefficient. Thus some of the local authorities 
reduced essential branches of work, such as 
the medical service, without in any way 
securing real economy. Whether it wa.s 
economical to exclude children under five years 
from tlie schools as a war economy was very 
doubtful, since at this very time the mothei's 
were more and more being engaged in war 
work, and the homes, the only alternative to 
the schools, were inevitably neglected. It 
was, and is, certainly a question whether a school 
is at all a good place for a cliild imder five ; but 
at any rate during the war it was a better place 
than a neglected home. 

At the very time that the local educational 
authorities decided to exclude' tl}e.so children a 
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4 ?reat outcry was being raised as to the waste of 
child life, the" potential capital of the kingdom 
during a war tiiat was using up so many of the 
best lives in the nation. Consequently, the 
period of the Great War saw the arrival of 
the “ Baby Week Movement, in aid of 
child life, a movement that was intensified by 
the bad conditions imder which the children 
lived and by the Report issued by Sir George 
Newman in 1917 as the head of the School 
Medical Service. That Report not only showed 
the dangers to the nation of neglecting little 
children but the very grave outlook involved 
in the fact that something like 12 per cent, of 
all school children were physically unfit to 
take full advantage of school work. It had, 
however, become plain that a system of 
nursery and open-air schools was needed by 
the nation. The experimental schools of Miss 
Margaret Macmillan and others showed the 
line of advance. The new policy reeu:ted on 
the* position with extraordinary rapidity, 
and the death-rate among young children 
reached the lowest recorded figures in 1916 
and 1917. The higher rates of wages, despite 
the substantial increc^e in prices and the lack 
of parental care, were factors in this social 
advance. 

The elementary^schools proper, dealing with 


children from the ages of 5 to 13 or 14 years, 
were chiefly affected in the war by the changes 
in the teachers ; but the change by which 
women teachers in the lower standards for 
boys were substituted for men was not, on the 
whole, one that militated against educational 
efficiency. The same cannot be said of the 
check that took place in respect to the School 
Medical Service and to the ambitious plans for 
reducing the size of classes, especially in 
London, that were in contemplation and par- 
tially in operation in 1914. The demand of the. 
army for doctors, and the necessary restrictions 
on now buildings, certainly affected the elemen- 
tary schools very seriously. But every effort 
was made by the reduced medical staff to keep 
the school service efficient within restricted 
limits, and the teachers strove, with a great 
measure of success, not only to assist tlie 
medical service but to grapple with the diffi- 
culties of large classes in a period of very 
considerable unrest among children. In par- 
ticular may be noted the fide service, from 
the point of view of the teaching of soui^d 
principles of patriotism, that was done by 
the teachers. Mr. Pease in the early dayr of 
the war issued, as President of the Board of 
Education, a circular to his ** Colleagues 
in the National Service of Education,*’ in 
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which he struck an inspiring note. He 
wrote : — 

What can wo ? We can keep the system of 
education going ... If wo can keep the schools open 
and effective, and have ready against the hour of dis- 
tress our organization for feeding school children, we 
shall have done much (o guard a vital point. . . 
ticholars of every ago can ho (rained to feel, as Die 
teachers must bo feeling, that this is, above all, a time 
for the most exact, punctual and willing discharge of 
every duty of daily life at home or at school. Let us 
seize the chance of giving to the children ... a larger 
education, a fuller training for the work by which, 
when peace is restored, the wastage of war may Im) 
supplied and the wealth of nations renewed. . . . We 
are trustee.s for posterity. . . . Lot us be able in after 
years to tell them that wo did our best. 

Of the secondary schools wo have already 
spoken. In 1860 the basis was laitl for the 
groat cadet corps movement wliich played so 
substantial a port in the supply of subalterns 
in tho Groat War. The public schools and 
secondary schools throughout the country 
were a continual sourcre of supply during the 
course of the war ; crowded wore their lists of 
men serving, and crowded were the rolls 
of honour that they recorded. Tlieso rolls 
of honour wore, of course, a feature of all 
schools, from the smallest village school to 
the greatest put)lic school. In some cases 
they were the continuation of a tradition of 
national ser^dco going back for centuries, in 
others tl)oy worti perhaps the beginning of a 
tradition that will go on for centuries. The 
great work of supplying men for the army, 
women for war service, was not only the pride 


of the regular schools ; the Poor J^aw' schools 
and pliilanthropic institutions, such as Dr. 
Bamardo’s Homes, vied . with tho proudest 
schools in their ample self-sacrifice and service. 
It is, indeed, but right to place on record tho 
fact that over 10,000 “ Barnard o floys ** .served 
on sea or land during the Great War, of whom 
242 had laid down their lives before the end of 
tho year 1917. “Ten thousand orphaned and 
destitute boys have been converted into 
10,000 fighting men,” wrote Dr. William 
Baker, tho Honorary Director, proudly during 
the w^ar. Indeed, it would require a new 
Xenophon to record their achievements, which 
included a recommendation for the Victoria 
Cross for one who died before he could receive 
it. 

Perhaps tho wH)rk of the schools during tho 
Great War can best be illustrated by some 
specific cases. We may note, for example, 
the work of two very populoils middle-class 
endoweil secondary day schools, the school 
for boys and tho school for girls belonging to 
the foundation of Jolm Koan created in the time 
of Charles I. Tho boys’ school, wliich had existed 
since the seventeenth century, ^contained 
diu*ing the war some five himdred boys, with a 
proportionate Roll of Honour and an active 
old boys’ association. The school carried 
out the type of work common to all the secon- 
dary schools ; it had its cadet corps, which 
supplemented the normal wqjrk of such a corps 
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with allotment work in term time and farm 
work in vacation. The large scout troop was 
not less active in similar duties, in the collec- 
tion of waste paper and in post-ofhco work. 
It was more difficult for the girls’ school to 
find direct war work, but it achieved, as indeed 
most schools of this typo achieved, an ample 
measure of success. By February, 1917, the 
girls had purchased War Loan Stock and War 
Savings Certificates to the amount of £1,318. 
From September, 1914, onwards, there was a 
regular collection of money, knitted garments, 
and gifts in kind for the purpose of an organized 
transmission of parcels to the battalions of the 
local regiment. The work was carried out by 
a Troops Committee elected from the various 
forms. For the same regiment 400 rifle -lock 
covers were sent abroad in 1916. All this work 
was specially commended by the colonel of 
the regiment. Kit-bags, fitted with neces- 
saries, were mode for Belgian soldiers in 
English hospitals returning to the front. 
Woollen ganncnts were sent to prisoners of 
war, to Belgians at the front, and to the crews 
of Tiiine-sweepers. Similar work was carried 
out by the Old Girls’ Association. In addition 
to this work many special collections were 
made, 330 books wcrt^ sent to the Y.M.C.A. 


lied Triangle library, and other books to the 
local hut, which was managed, irU^r alia, 
by an old pupil. Five footballs were sent for 
the use of French recruits in the Cherbourg 
College, a fact acknowledged by the colonel 
in his Ordre du Jour ! This school of 400 girls 
also printed a Roll of Honour containing the 
names of all relatives of the girls on activ'e 
service. There was nothing imusual in the 
ellorts of these schools, though, no doubt, 
the naval and military associations of the 
district stimulated the work But the soholara 
were, for the most part, rich only in patriotism, 
and the record shows what a rather poor school 
could do But masses of work of the same type 
were done by schools all over the country, 
among which should be mentioned the girls* 
schools of the Public Day School Trust. Ono 
of those schools at a single f6te collected £400 
for the Star and Garter Hostel Fund. 

If the sense of self-sacrifice and service 
was true of all grades of schools, it was not 
loss true of the imiversities anti univei’sity 
and technical colleges, young and old. At the 
outbreak of war the old Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge instantly took up war work of 
the greatest importance. The Oxford colleges 
became fn effect barracks and recruiting 
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stations. During August, 1914, the Oxford 
Military ‘ Committee sat every day, and in a 
short time recommended over 1,100 men for 
commissions. By October, when term began, 
over 1,500 men had gone. At Cambridge 
the Vice-Chancellor appointed at once a 
special war committee of the Military Board, 
consisting of Col. H. J. Edwards, C.B. (Tutor 
of Peterhouse), and others, who sat daily from 
August 6, and by September 26 had forwarded 
to the War Office 2,000 applications for com- 
iniHsions, 735 being for the New Army. 

What was true of the elder universities 
was equally true of London and of the pro- 
vincial universities. They poured out their 
men in circumstances really more difficult 
than those faced by Oxford and Cambridge, 
since a large proportion of the students were 
less able to join at a moment’s notice. In 
the extract given below from Mr. Hender- 
son’s speech in the House of Commons on 
education in war time the work of the univer- 
sities and colleges is brought into relief. Here 
we may mention as well the work done by 
the colleges for women at Oxford and Cambridge 
in very many fields. The service of these 
highly trained women in scientific work 


directly related to the war needs to oe placed 
upon record, as well as their work in war-time 
factories, hospitals, and in the field of war 
itself. These colleges deepened the tradition 
of half a century of national service and opened 
the day of the full franchise for women. 

Some more detailed reference to the work 
of the universities during the Groat War may 
be folded here, though such reference is of 
necessity illustrative rather than exhaustive. 

It would be difficult to guess from the outward 
form of the “ Oxford University Calendar,” 
published in the height of the war, that any 
war was in progress. Everytliing appears 
as usual, colleges, fellowships, prizes, lists 
of honours men, lists of men at the various 
colleges. It is only on examining the last 
that the reader is set wondering, for he 
finds attached to thousands of names the 
letter “A,” which well might be Chaucer’s 
” crownM A.” This letter meant ** engaged 
on military or other public service.” That is 
the sole reference to the war, a reticence tliat is 
both pleasing and expected, but nevertheless 
likely to confuse a mem engaged in historical 
research in the fifteenth millennium, a.d. The 
” Cambridge University Calendar ” contained a 
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Bpecial section on the war consisting of some 
23 pages, but quite disassociated from the 
general plan of the Calendar. The Oxford ** A 
'system was not adopted, but in the college 
lists the use of a little ** a *' indicated that a 
certain scholar had been ** c^imitted but not 
yet matriculated,” that, in other words, he 
had gone to the war. The section on the war 
showed that of the 13,395 men on service up 
to August, 1017, 1,734 had been killed, 2,405 
had been wounded or were missing or prisoners, 
while five had been awarded the Victoria 
Cross, 12 the D.S.C., 199 the D.S.O., and 628 
the Military Cross. The undergraduates had 
been reduced by the war to about one-sixth 
of the usual number : in the Easter term, 1914, 
there were 3,181 undergrckluates ; in the Easter 
term, 1917, there were 491. On All Saints* 
r3ay, 1916, a service was held in King’s College 
Chapel in commemoration of the members of 
the university who had fallen in the war in 
the past year. During the same yeai- a 
number of lectures by Belgian professors wore 
delivered in the university in what were then 
known as the New Lecture Rooms, near Pem- 
broke College. 

In connexion with the effect of the w^ai- 
on the University of Cambridge passing 
reference may he made to certain war legis- 
lation that referred to and was intended to 
relieve the .Uni vtjrsi ties of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge and Diuham and the colleges therein, 
and the Colleges of Winchester and Eton ; 
the Universities and Colleges (Emergency 
Powers) Act, 1915. This Act rendered pos- 
sible modifications in the due course of uni- 
versity or college life made necessary or 
desirable during the war, such as the postpone- 
ment during the emergency period of tlio 
election or admission to any professorship, 
readership, lectureship or university office, 
and the interim application of the moneys so 
saved to university purposes ; and the similar 
postponement wdth similar results of any 
university studentship, scholarship, prize, or 
similar emolument. The Act ^ also enabled a 
university to continue after the emergency 
period, for the same period as that of the post- 
ponement, scholarships so postponed in cases 
where the holder had been doing nationed 
service The Act also enabled money to be 
borrowed for the purpose of making good 
deficiencies m revenue due directly or in- 
directly to the war. The University of Cam- 
bridge made statutss under this Act which 


were duly seided 'on December 3, 1915. It is 
interesting to note that it was uqdcr this 
legislation that it was decided to postpone 
election to the Dixie Professorship of Ecclesi- 
astical History, which became vacant on the 
death of Professor Qwatkin. The Cambridge 
war record contains all the Graces passed to 
adjust university life to the conditions of the 
war. On December 8, 1916, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor published a Memorandum, signed by 



SCHOOLBOYS GATHERING HORSE 
CHESTNUTS FOR MUNITIONS. 


135 members of the Senate ordinarily in 
residence, suggesting, in view both of general 
and special demands which might bo expecdod 
to be mode upon the university as a conse- 
quenco of conditions prevailing after tlio w ar, 
longer university terms, simplification of the 
arrangements of examinations, provision for 
short courses of study and the possibility of a 
more economical standard of living. The 
Council of the Senate dealt with this Memorau' 
dum on January 29, 1917, and indicated that 
these important questions wrould be dealt with 
by the Council, the Gcmeral Board of Studies 
and two syndicates. On the subject of the 
cost of residence the Vice-Chancellor propoM(Ml 
to consult representatives of the colleges. 
These decisions were important in view of t lio 
large place that the pre-eminence of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge in mathematics and 
science promised to give the university in 
developments after the war. 

The Calendar of the University of Manch»>ster 
was almost as reticent as to the war as that of 
the University of Oxford ; but it printa 
as a preliminary to the Index the Annual 
Statement of the Vice-Chancellor, which showed 
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that in tho summer of 1917 over 1,700 members 
of the university past and present were with 
tho colours, while over 460 students were 
absent on military, naval or other service, in 
addition to 68 members of the teaching staff. 
Over 80 distinctions had been gained. Practi- 
cally all tho members of the Science and 
Medical Staff wore wholly or partially engaged 
on w ar service. The ordinary research work 
of the scientific depar laments had been aban- 
donee!, and they had devoted themselves to 
special service, both advisory and experimental, 
ill connexion with tho war. This research work 


Cadet Battalions), as well as the four Scottish 
universities, had records not less distin- 
guished than this during the war ; distin- 
guished in the war service of their members* 
and the applied work of their professors. 
Birmingham, for example, had in all from 
its staff, students, past students, officials, 
and savants over 950 serving, of whom at the 
end of 1917 116 had been killed, while 71 
were missing The roll of honour of the 
University of Liverpool contained at tho end 
of the year 1917 the names of at least 1,465 
members and servants of the university, of 



ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, WOOLWICH: RAW RECRUITS LEARN TO SALUTE. 


was flestiiied to have lasting effect in tVie 
development of British industries after tlie 
war and to secure permanently certain indus- 
tries that had formerly become a monopoly in 
(Germany as a result of resourceful German 
floveloprnents of British inv’entions. The 
universities during the war rendered any 
further monopolies of this typo improbable. 
It shoultl also bo noted that the Manchester 
University Officers Training Corps secured well 
over 1,000 commissions in the period before 
September, 1917 

The Universities of Liverpool, Wales, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Birmingham, Bristol (which like 
0^f(»rd and Cambridge entertained Officers 


whom 132 had died on service. Four members 
hod boon awarded tho Victoria Cross and one 
secured the bar to his Cross. The small 
University of St. Andrews, possessing in 1914 
508 students, of whom 200 were w^omen, had 
a remarkable record : in all 691 students and 
graduates had gone on service by the end of 
1917, and of those 83 had been killed and 64 
were members of the teaching staffs Extremely 
important work was done by the chemistry 
departments. Dr. Robert Robertson, F.R.S., 
of this university, was head of the Chemical 
Research Department at Woolwich, from which 
many important inventions and discoveries 
emanated during the w^aft*. The work of the 
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other Scottish Universities was not less remark- 
aole. It may perhaps be noted that the Edin- 
burgh University roll included about 6,000 
names, including graduates, students, alumni, 
cadets of the O.T.C., members of the staff, and 
university servants. Of the teaching staff 
over 20 member were engaged in other forms 
of direct war service, while the departments of 
engineering, natural philosophy, chemistry, 
physiology, pathology, and bacteriology were 
all engaged in various forms of war work. 

The University of Wales, and its constituent 
colleges of Aberystwyth, Bangor, and Cardiff 
did notable work. At Aberystwyth the history 
of military activities dated from the year 1900, 
when a College Volunteer Company, attached 
to the 6th Battalion of the South Wales Bor- 
derers, was formed, which in 1908 became a 
contingent of the O.T.C. In October, 1914, 
this was recruited to its full strength and 
from that time to December, 1916, a constant 
stream of cadets was sent out. The formation, 
on the suggestion of Mr. Lloyd George, of a 
Welsh Division proved very popular in the 
university, and various units of the Royal 
M’olsh Fusiliers benefited by the work of the 
colleges. Every battalion of the Welsh Division 
w hen it went on service had some member ot 
the various colleges on its list of officers. Up 
to the end of 1917 460 cadets had passed through 
the Aberystwyth O.T.C. contingent alone. 
The activities of Aberystwryth were rivalled 
by those of Bangor and Cardiff, as was shown 
by the respective rolls of honour. In the 
case of each college w^ero to be found the names 
of between 400 and 600 men on the roll of 
service with the inevitable heavy lists of casual- 
ties. But the activities of the miiversity were 
not limited to services in the field, and special 
mention may be made of the w'ork of the 
chemical department at Aberystwyth. The 
war service of Welsh students and school 
children was fully as valuable as the services 
of the same classes elsewhere in the United 
Kingdom. 

The war certainly reacted on university life 
in a remarkable fashion and gave a new outlook 
to applied science. Some special reference 
should be made to the work of Ihe University of 
London in addition to that of the provincial 
universities during the Great War. In the 
annual reports of the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of London stiiking figures wore 
given. Thus in the year 1915 there were 2,209 
cadets in training inHhe University Contingent 


of the Officers Training Corps. At the end of 
that year the total number of commissions 
granted to cadets or ex -cadets since the out- 
break of war was 2,031 in addition to 273 
commissions to other members of the uni- 
vei*sity. On December 31, 1916, the Military 
Education Committee had in all recommended 
3,111 graduates and students for commissions, 
and about 21,000 members were or had been 
serving with the colours. Among the 493 men 
who died on service in 1916 were Sir Victor 
Horsley and Dr. T. G, Brodie. But the work 
of the university in the War was by no means 
confined to service with the colours or the 
training of officers. Work was done by 
members of the university “ of the highest 
importance both for tlio direct prosecution of 
the war and for the tissistance of national 
industries affected by i t . ” Premises, laboratory 
and other accommodation were provided by the 
university itself and by soveriil of its schools 
and institutions for various forms of war 
activity. Important services were rendered t6 
the Government in the departments of physic's, 
chemistry, physiology, pharmacology, bac- 
teriology, metallurgy, and civil, mechanical 
and electrical engineering. Many of the women 
students devoted their vacations and otlicr 
spare time to work on farms and in fa</tori<*s 
that suffered from deficiency of mal(^ 
labour. 

In May, 1917, London University welcomed 
a number of professoi-s of French univorsitie.s 
and sliowocf in detail the war work that was 
then Ijeing ciirriod on. The? Vice-Chancellor, 
Dr. A. P. Could, in recording the satisl'ac- 
tion of his guests stated his belief that the 
visit would stremgthon in no small degree 
the solidarity of the idliaucio which had 
been so ha[)[)ily establisluul between Die 
two countries for the security of that civi- 
lization wliich was their common h(u*itagc 
and which they were w\)rking together to 
preserve. 

This reference to tlie work on the land 
performed by women of the ITnivorsity of 
Ijondon should bo recorded together with the 
war work carried out by student/S and past 
students from Girton College, nainbridge. 
Ton doctors served abroful in Krance, »Sca’l>ia, 
Greece, Roumania, Russia. About 30 students 
specialized in applied science, as, for example, 
the inventor of anti -gas machine, msoarchors in 
pathology and chomisti'y, radiographers, bac- 
teriologistfl, computers, etc., the superiuteudent 
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in engin 60 riiig works. Eduofttional work wfts 
taken up by over 100 students, of whom 14 
were in university posts, and about 70 in boys* 
schools. About 80 were at work in various 
Government offices, while many were occupied 
in munition works as testers, chemists, ip- 
Bpectors, supervisors, welfare workers, heads 
of hostels. The college was well represented 
in W.A.A.C. and Y.M.C.A. work and in the 
sphere of nursing had representatives on every 
front. Important work was also done in agri- 
culture and in many civil capacities, replacing 
men on war service. We should here also 
note the valuable fanning work carried out 
by about 70 students or past students of 
Newnham College, Cambridge, at Belvedere 
in Kent and at Wingland in South Lincoln- 
sliiro. At Wingland on time work these 
ladies were paid 16s. a week for a working 
day of 7J hours and 4J hours on Saturday. 
On piece work wages ranged higher and 
by working as a gang and pooling wages 
each worker on time work had 3a. 6d. a 
week pocket money after living was paid 
for. The members of the Newnham College 
Club did much other war work in various 
Government Departments, including the 
National Physical Laboratory, in factories, 
as teachers in boys' schools, and, of coinse, 
in nursing and medical work. Work was also 


done for the Ordnance * Board of Royal 
Artillery. 

At Somerville College and at Lady Mar- 
garet Hall, Oxford, as elsewhere, the members 
of the staff and the students realized from 
the first that the normal college work w as 
work of national importance, and not 
lightly to be thrown aside for exclusive war 
duties. Three students only left the Hall 
to take up nursing before completing their 
university course. It was not imtil March, 
1917, that a visiting lecturer accepted a post 
as assistant director at the Ministry of Muni- 
tions. From 1914 onwards the students 
assisted a committee formed in Oxford to 
organize relief for Belgian refugees, and in 
September, 1916, some members of the staff 
organized the clothing department of this 
work and remained responsible for the piucliaHc 
and distribution of clothes. In July, 1915, a 
member of the staff organized a camp for 
training workers in connexion with a Belgian 
repatriation scheme, which w^as . attended by 
several of the students. A good deal of farni- 
work, such as hoeing and fruit-picking, was done 
in vacation. In tenn time part of the Hall 
ground and also a plot of land near by were 
dug and planted with potatoes and other vege- 
tables, and the students took the place of the 
coUege gardener. A war savings association 
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was formed in 1916 and reached a membership 
of about 70. At the suggestion of the Board 
of Education a large number of books were 
dispatched for |he use of the civilian prisoners 
interned at Ruhleben Camp. Prisoners of 
war were also “ adopted,** and parcels of food 
and clothing sent out regularly. Help was 
given by both staff and students when required 
at n depot for military stores. Bcuidage-rolling 
was done regularly by students, and sweaters, 
mufflers, socks, gloves were knitted in great 
numbers. A good deal of time Was given in 
vacation to helping in canteens and munition 
works, V.A.D. hospitals, in Government and 
other offices and in compiling the National 
Register* In term time wounded soldiers were 
taken out in bath chairs, and entertained at 
the Hall. Various entertainments were given 
for war funds and for hospitals, and collections 
wore made in chapel on Sunday evenings for 
various funds. Voluntary rations were, of course, 
here, os in other colleges, adhered to from the 
first. 

This reference to university^ work may fitly 
conclude with a picture of a college chapel in 
war time. In the college itself were but a 
handful of undergraduates, men unable to 
serve, and therefore doing the best service by 
making themselves fit for other fields of work ; 
or mere boys taking a term of university life 
while training in the university O.T.C. But 


the college was nevertheless full to overcrowd- 
ing. The ancient hall that for centuries had 
seen the assembly of men preparing for various 
fields of life, a hall that had heard the echoes 
of many wars from the days of Agincourt to 
the days of Lad 3 rsmith, is now full of men many 
times a day, full of men in khaki, young men 
full of keenness and yet stem in a fashion 
unknown to the undergraduates of peaceful 
days. These men form a cadet battalion, com- 
posed partly of youths training for war work 
and partly of older men home from France 
and recommended for commissions. All classes 
of the commimity are to be found in the 
battalion : men who wotild naturally have 
been undergraduates, men who would have 
been shopwalkers, clerks, small shopkeepers, 
artisans, farmers, from all over England. 
The battalion represents that perfect mingling 
and amalgamation of classes that the univc^*- 
sities saw so much of in mediasval times. This 
morning the college chapel is crowded with »» 
battalion, and the short, simple service is gone 
through with a heartiness that was not always 
the main feature in earlier days. The chaplain 
is proud of his chapelful ; and the “ painUvl 
windows ’* of historic memory that so many 
generations of undergraduates have watched, 
and especially the wonderful East window 
of the crucifixion, look down on the earnest 
crowd of worshippers and seem to register an 
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criilloss memory this new phase of college life, 
the forerunner of a now life for Kngland. There 
i.s one dramatic moment in the service when the 
chaplain reads out in clear, resonant voice the 
list of members of the college who are serving. 
Kach of those names is the name of a man who 
has worshipped here, and the very reading of 
the names means the congregation an appre- 
ciation of the steady continuity of college 
life. After the Benediction the National 
Anthem is sung and the men disperse. One 
said — a man who had fought for two long years 
in France — “ Tliis is something now, wonder- 
ful. What a chapel, what a sendee ! ” The 
short service amid surroundings of an im- 
rneTnorial tradition of quiet learning and 
scholarship had touched the heart of this 
man, a small tradesman from the North. 
8uch a pictme deserves to b:^ put on record, 
for it brings tbo endless traditions of the older 
universities, which are essentially a possession 
of the people, into touch through the sad magic 
of the Great War with the inner lives of many 
hitherto denied such privileges 

The long record of school and university ser- 
vice during the war was well recognized by I’arlia- 
m^nt, as the teeming pages of Hansard show. 


Mr. Arthur Henderson, Pmsident of the 
Board of Education, in moving the Education 
Estimates in the House of Coimnonson July 18, 
1916, gave the Committc^e “ some idea as to 
how we stand after nearly two years’ experience 
of a groat war.” He denied that ofliciency 
had been prejudiced, except in isolated cases, 
“by a process of unwise economies. . . 
The first year of the war, 1914-15, saw our 
expenditure on education greater than in the 
previous year. In the second year of the war 
this level was maintained, arid in the third, 
as the figures show, we expect to do likewise.” 
In the year ending March 31, 1916, the local 
authorities had raised their expenditure by 
about £300,000. Normally the rise would 
have been £1,000,000. Building operations 
had been necessarily suspended through the 
war, and this reduced the estimated expenditure. 
The evening classes for low grade technical 
instruction harf been closed down and also 
the training colleges for men, since these had 
proceeded on military service. ” There has 
only been,” said Mr, Henderson, “ one serious 
and substantial reduction in the expenditure 
on education strictly speaking, namely, the 
exclusion from the elemenUiry schools of children 
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under five years of age.’- The absence of .<4chool Mr. Henderson proct»e(lecl to explain t he 
inspecting officers of the Board had restricted reduction in the Vote with respect to Grants 
inspection and incidentally had reduced the in Aid for supplernonting the practice of feed* 
Estimates. iiig school children introduced to meet 8i)ecial 

Mr. Henderson, turning to the question of war difficulties in 1914-15. In 1912-1:1 

cliild labour, said that it was estimated at the 19,500,000 meals were provided ; in 191:M4, 

outbreak of war that considerably over 14,500,000; in 1914-15, 29,500,000, inclmling 

600,000 children under 14 years of age were the fii-st months of the war; in 1915-10, 

employed as wage earners in the United 11,500,000, with further reductions in view. 

Kingdom. In July, 1016, the number of During the first two months of th (3 war the 

children liable to attend school who w’ere number of meals givtui rose until th(?y reached 

employed in agriculture had during the year 1,200,000 in the last week of September, 1914 ; 

nearly doubled, the figures being 15,760, of in April, 1915, 427,000 meals, and in April, 

whom 646 were under 12 years. The Kent 1916, only 167,000 meals wore ]n’ovidod. The 

Education Authoiity had exempted 1,068 Grants in Aid had “ had a beneficial effect, 

school children, while Devon had found far better food being served and groiiter 

it necessary to exempt only 169. Hun- cleanliness and more orderly luibits resulting.’* 

tingdonshire had excused from school at- It was found that if school feeding was to be 

tendance 122 boys between the ages of 11 effective it must be eoiitinuoiis, and so the 

and 12, or one-fourth of the total number of Provision of Meals Act, 1914, enabled meals 

tliat age excused in England and Wales. to bo given in tlie holidays. In July, 1915, 

Bedfordshire, Lincoln (Kestevon and Lindsey), the* Board of Education had issued a i)*unphl(‘t 

West Sussex and Worcestershire were also on economy in food, iisking the local education 

offenders in this respect; but a strong remon- authorities to grant instruction on the subject, 

strance had been addressed by the Board of The grant for the school incdi<*al service had 

Education to tlic worst offenders, and it was the not been rodueod. “Down to March, 1916, 

intention of the Board to take the necessary tht^ seliool medical service was pra(;tically 

power “to prevent any further abuse of the unimpaired. By March, 1916, out of 850 

concession which was granted under the school medical officers no fewer than 300 had 

strictost conditions only to meet a very special joined the forces.’’ Any further relcast^ of 

emergency.’’ ofiicei’s would in some areas “ involve the total 
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abandonment of the school medical service, 
and can only be regarded as deplorable.** The 
supply of teachers was alarmingly low, though 
the position was not so bad as in 1912-13, 
when the number of entrants sank to 6,232. 
in 1916-16 the number of entrants was 7,270, 
but in 1916-17 it was expected that the number 
would fall by 1,200. The causes wore the great 
demand for young people in other fields and 
the low emoluments offered. 

Mr. Henderson noted with respect to the 
secondary schools that the increase of the 
number of pupils, “ after a sharp drop at the 
beginning of the war,’* had been maintained 
tind enlarged. There had been “ a great 
development during the war period in officei’s 
training corps and cadet corps, a movement 
wliich the Board has always regarded with 
sympathy.” Mr. Henderson dwelt on 

the part which tho technical schools liave taken in 
ninmuiiition work and in the training of ammunition 
workers. In July, 1915, at the requcHt of tho Mininter 
of Munitions, I called upon the technical schools to 
ih.'vclop training classes. They responded ho readily 
that in a few months 1,700 men and women were in 
training and 400 wore waiting for vacancies. 'I’his 
has continued ; and apart from tliis many of the 
schools actually used their machinery for the manu- 
facture of munition details and others transferred their 
machines to munition works. Nearly all the reports I 
have mc€5ived show that tho sorvicos rendered by the 
schools have heen of the highest possible value. 
What I have said of the teohnioal sohoola applies in 
even greater measure tu the universities. It is well 


Anown that they have supplied to the New Army some 
of their finest fighting material. Next to that, ever 
since the outbreak of the war their scientific staff has 
been occupied on special work, mostly of a very con- 
fidential and technical nature, for the Admiralty, War 
Office, and Ministry of Munitions. Indeed, the ser- 
vices they have rendered to the State during the war 
period have undoubtedly been of incalculable value, 
though not, I think, greater than the services they will 
render when peace comes— especially, I hope, during 
the period of rocoiistruotion. There is, I believe, a 
growing recognition on tho part of manufacturers of the 
imporianco of appl 3 ring science to all industrial problems, 
and in the growing intimacy between tho univer.sity 
and the industrial world I see the promise of incalculable 
developments in the future. 

In this important statement Mr. Henderson 
had the good fortune to strike the note that 
Mr. Fisher was (lestined to strike again in more 
hopeful tones in April, 1917. Mr. Hender- 
son noted in July, 1916, one or two other 
mattei-s that should be recorded here. Tlie 
military authorities up to May 31, 1916, had 
occupied in all some 200 schools. They were 
taken only when it was absolutely necessary, 
and this was chiefly in the North of England, 
whore there liad been large concentrations of 
troops. Schools were particularly suited for 
the purposes required. No child had in conse- 
quence rernainod unprovided for, “ though in 
some cases the school hours of the younger 
children have been unavoidably reduced.’* 

Mr. Henderson noted that some 20,000 
teachers were, or shortly would be, serving 
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with tho colours, and ho took the opportunity 
of paying a tribute to thoir patriotism. Toachors 
and students not fit for general service were 
not taken into tlie Army, while teachers who 
were fit for general service but were hold by 
tho local authority and the Board to be in- 
dispensable were also retained, whether tem- 
porarily or permanently, in order to carry on 
the work of the schools. But the teachers 
were invaluable in tho Army. “ Thoir high 
standard of education, physical training, and 
practising organization have made them speci- 
ally valu^ablo os soldiers and officers.” Tho 
loss of men teachers had, of course, involved 
the increased employment of women teachcjrs. 
Tho authorities largely adopted tho practice 
of placing younger boys up to 11 under women 
teacliors. Superannuated teachers had also 
returned or had been retained, and the lo<?afl 
authorities had been allowed to make tem- 
porary appointments of persons possessittg 
good general education, though without any 
s[>ecial qualification. Finally, Mr. Henderson 
pointed out : — 

There are two things which the war has clearly demon- 
strated. First, I think that tho war has demonstrated 
the general soundness and solidity of our educational 
system, which, in spite of heavy disadvantages, is 
steadily developing. The war has, I think, also shown 
and the demeanour of the people has dispelled tho 
fallacy that e<iueation vras sapping their moral strength. 
Such stories of heroism as that which was displaced 
by Jack Oomwell give striking testimony to tho pat rio- 
tism produced by the teaching of our public elementary 
schools. What the Army owes to the universities and 
public .schools is almost universally robognized ; what 
it owes to the elementary schools is not so often recog- 
niased. I have particular gratification in quoting the 
judginent of a distinguished orticer to a former member 
of my staff. He says : * If it horl not been for the dis- 
cipline and influence of the elementary schools it would 
have been impossible to have raised and trained the Now 
Armies. Thirty years ago nothing of the kind could 
have been done.** At tho same time the war 1ms brought 


home to the people wliat had long been common know- 
lodgt^ amongst those who concern thcinselvos with 
education, and that is that our national prosperity and 
security demand greater conoentratioii of trained intol- 
tigonoo on problems of industry, of commerce, and of 
public administration. I have felt during tho year 1 
have been at tho Board of Education that there wiw 
imposed upon us a two-fold duty. The first is to main- 
tain, as far as possible in the midst of great difliculties. 
tho standard which had been reached before tho war. 
In some rospeots it was a very high standard, and in- 
others it was low, and I think (hat (he war has demon- 
strated that in some respects it was almost dangerously 
low. Then our second duty was - -and. when tho time 
comes to declare our plans for the future I think it will 
bo found that wo have not failed in it — to prepart^ no( 
only for a rooonquest of any ground wo havi: lost, but 
for an advance which will carry us far beyond. The 
Committee will remember (hat the late Qoverumen(, 
under my right hon. friend, had actually announced 
and were taking the first stops to effect a general re- 
organization of our eduoational system when war broke 
out ; and, as the Prime Minister luis stated, the present 
Government are again instituting a general inquiry 
into our education. The Committee may rest assured, 
therefore, that tho plans prepared before the war will 
not be wasted, but will be reviewed in the light of (he 
experience and, I hope, prosecuted with the energy 
derived from the war itself. 

Some fort her reference must be made hero 
to the part played by teachers in tho Great 
War. 

It was estiinatod that some 22,000 tt^achers 
from schools in England and Wales joined 
the forces, and many women teachers served 
as nurses. At least 1 ,.300 of tho men teaeliers 
gave their lives, and large numbers were wound- 
ed or otherwise disabled. Up to the end of 
1917, 205 wore awarded honours for gallant 
services, and among these awardfl were three 
Victoria Crosses. In ad<lition to eontrihiding 
to all the natior^al and local relief funds, the 
members of the National Union of Tcaeh<‘rs 
established a War Aid Fund for tlie hem-fit of 
widows and other dependants of teacher-soldiers, 
and sailors. That fund in Ueeein})er, 1917, 
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Ktooil Jit which was raised entirely by 

coiitri))ulions of mernbors of the Union. 
In 1914-15, 300 Belgian teacher- refugees 

recfivod sums of money from the union’s 
central oOico, and homos were fourul for them 
witli English ti achers ; while help wtw also 
afforded in the case of 130 Russian teachers 
stranded in England as a consequence of the 
outbreak tind operations of the war. In great 

1 



BOY SCOUTS BUILDING HUTS FOR 
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numbers men toacdiors who wore not able to 
enlist in the early days of the war gave their 
services in other capacities ; as drill instructors, 
special constables, interpreters, in munition 
work, and in connection with the National 
Register. Toacliers also took a very notable 
part in public activities, such as the War 
Savings Campaign, acting on local relief com- 
mittees, and numberless other works for the 
benefit of the country generally, while carrying 
on with wonderful efficiency the work, ever 
growing heavier, of the schools. 

The depletion of staff in the schools owing 
t o enlistment occasioned temporary dislocation, 
though this was in great measure met by the 
return of women teachers who had left the 
profession, ft was estimated that approxi- 
mately 17,600 women teachers were directly 
replacing men in July, 1916, of whom 1,400 
were in Lbndon alone. On the other hand, 
many women gave up sohool duties to undertake 
work as nurses, wlule hundreds of others gladly 
gave part time service, as well as service out 


of school hours. A great amount of relief 
work vias also being quietly jwrfomxed by 
women teachers in the different localities, their 
continual contact with the children enabling 
them to ascertain where help was really needed 
an<l in what directions it might be applied to 
tlie greatest advantage. 

The National Union of Teachers, consisting 
of over 94,000 members, inauguiated for 
purposes of protection and defence as well as 
for mutual assistance in 1870, did much to 
make those results possible. To the (efforts of 
the union and the pressure of public opinion 
may also bo attributed the improvement of 
the position of teachers in salary and importance 
that took place during the Great War. More- 
over, the union worked hard, as it had always 
worked, to secure better educational conditions, 
and its support certainly matle the passage 
of Mr. Fisher’s Bill more easy. 

But the work of the National Union of 
Tcjichers by no means stood alone during tlu^ 
War. In 40 years the teaching profession had 
become in all its branches very highly organized, 
though unfortunately the various branches were 
inadequately correlated. 4’he stress of war 
conditions brought the numerous organizations 
into touch and enabled progress to be made in 
educational life through the piany schemes of 
reform that the various teachers’ associations, 
such as the Heachnastei^s’ Association, the 
Head Mistresses’ Association, the Associations 
of Assistant Masters and Mistresses, of Uncer- 
tifiented Teachers, of various educational com- 
mittees, and so forth, brought before the public. 

When the war broke out the British Associa- 
tion w'os meeting in Australia and considering 
the future of education among English-speaking 
peoples. Probably no speaker at the meetings 
under the Southern Cross had any idea of the 
ahnost tumultuous changes in education that 
were at ImncL The Great War, instead of 
deadening educational effort, os was in fact 
anticipated, had exactly the reverse effect after 
the people of England had stolidly settled down 
to war conditions. The Times Educational 
Supplement, at an early date in the war, struck 
a definite note calling for refoiin, for “ a necessary 
revolution ** ii\ education ; and it soon became 
evident that there was much sii^port for this 
policy. Before the war considerable I'eforms 
had been in contemplation, but there was no 
doubt that the German model had been too 
largely in the picture. It was plainly felt that 
there must be reform on a large scale, but there 
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wa8 a long struggle between the advocate.<i of 
‘‘ scientific ** education and “ humane *’ or 
clasBical education, which lasted until it was 
seen that there were common elements to both 
that must underlie ail reform in curricula and 
reorganization of classes 

It is not proposed here to enter into the 
details of this long struggle as to the character 
and internal organization of education that in 
fact arose out of the war conditions. But it is 
necessary to draw attention to tho fact, os it 
illustrates tlie new and widos|)read interest in 
national education that arose at this time. 
One proof of this interest is shown by the fact 
that at a time when the national attention was 
fixed on the swaying course of tho war it was 
found desirable, and indeed necessary, in 
September, 1916, to turn the montlily Kdtica- 
iional Supplement of The Timca into a weekly 
newspaper 

We must now turn, again in brief detail, to 
some aspects of Govermiiont action in education 
in tho days when ilr. Pease, Mr. Henderson, 
Lord Crewe and !Mr. Fisher were successively 
Ministers of Education during tho Great War. 
On March 12, 1916, the Board of Education, 
aware of tho serious <langers arising from the 


indiscriminate employment of children, issued 
a cii'cular calling the attention of the Local 
Education Authorities to the conditions which 
in tho view of the Government should bo 
satisfied before any children wore sjKJcially 
exempted from school attendance. It was to 
the effect that : 

J. Tho omployment of children of school rtgo must he 
exceptional. 

2. The education authority riiuist be sure that all 
roaMonable eiforta to secure athilt labour had been 
made. 

2. Mvery case was to be coiusidiuvd on its merilH 
and no general relaxation of the bye-law" as to school 
attmuhuice was to be allowed. 

4. Tho employment was to bo light in charaeter. 

5. Tho permission to work as given wiis to be of u 
temporary cluiracter only. 

This policy at once ])ut tho local authorities 
in a strong position ; it laid down the lines that 
should govern child labour if it ^^'ere allowed at. 
all ; it enabled the clearer thinkers jjn tlu^ 
Education Committees to resist the pressure of 
employei‘3 of labour and of tlu^ reactionaries to 
be found in every county. But it did more 
than this. It in effect cone lei lined the indis- 
criminate use of child labour all over the country 
and laid upon tho Govornmf»nt tho duty of 
ovorsooing in a now fashion tho tasks of children 
at work and of dispensing with tliis work at, t he 
very earliest period. In fact it made h‘gislnt ion 
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abolishing child labour a logical necessity as 
soon as conditions rendered this possible. ' 

In fact both the Government and the local 
education authorities had recovered from the 
first reactions of the war. The local authorities 
were no longer prepared to reduce expenditiure 
on education. The danger of such a policy 
was clearly seen, and early in 1910 Mr. Herbert 
Lewis, of the Board of Education, wliile 
announcing that Mr. Pease's scheme of educa- 
tional reform, in view before the war, hod had 
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to be abandoned, stated that the Board had 
formulated a scheme to bring science and 
industry into touch through a new Committee 
of the Privy Council for Scientific and Indus- 
trial Kesearoh. The inquiry of the Teachers* 
Registration Council, early in 1916, into the 
war retrenchments of the local authorities 
showed that a large number had said that 
reduction of expenditure was impossible, but 
that some had attempted to make savings by 
the reduction of evening classes, technical 
schools, and oven medical inspection. The 
report brought out the fact that retrenchment 
only meant reduction in local rates and was in 
no sense a direct contribution to national 
funds. 

In the summer of 1916 Lord Crewe an- 
nounced, at the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, that “it had been thought 
wise that tho Prime Minister’s Reconstruction 
Committee should undertake the general super- 
vision and review of the changes which might 
be required in our national system of education 
rather than^that the inquiry should, as some 
had recommended, be entrusted to a Royal 
Commission.” The demand for educational 
reform by the autiunn of 1916 had become 
universal. It was a public demand in no sense 
limited to professional circles, though it was 
supported by the leaders of all gr^es of ednea- 
^tion, and the need for it was proclaimed by 


specialists and politicians alike. It was, how- 
ever, felt with some re6kson that a Royal 
Commission might only delay reform, and as 
special Government conunittees, including com- 
mittees on modem language teaching and science 
teaching and reconstruction in education and 
on education after the war were already sitting, 
it was desirable that the work of these com- 
mittees should be co-ordinated and the pro- 
posals that were then being made in various 
authoritative quarters should be considered 
by a practical body that had immediate legis- 
lation in view. 

In December, 1916, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, an 
Oxford historian, Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Sheffield, joined Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Cabinet as Minister of Education. The ap- 
pointment was the result of the universal 
demand for reform diudng the war. Tho 
appointment was welcomed as that of a 
specialist who could be trusted to place educa- 
tion before politics. Great things were hoped 
of Mr. Fisher, and the country was not dis- 
appointed He appeared at an early date 
to grasp the problems of national education 
as a unity and the relations of those problenis 
to the difficulties of national life in war time. 
The appointment seemed at last to lift educa- 
tion into the position of Brst-class importance 
in national affairs. 



BOYS’ BRIGADE COLLECTING PAPER 
FOR THE PRINCE OF WALES’S FUND. 

On April 19, 1917, Mr. Fisher introduced 
the Education Estimates in a full and able 
speech, in which he laid down tho policy that 
he proposed to follow. The war, he said, had 
directed attention to every circiunstance which 
might bear upon national stren^h and national 
welfare. The Trade Unions were demanding 
educational reform and employers were actively 
promoting it. The combination rendered 
possible such reform as would enable the 
rising generation, despifie the calamitous losses 
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of tho wftr, to furnish an adequate measure 
of service to tlie community. He asked 
for a large increase of expenditure on 
education, tho largest ever known. Tho 
normal expenditure by tho nation of 
£40,000,000 annually on education was in- 
adequate to the position. He pointed out 
that the work done by the schools during 
the war had been wonderful. The Now 
Army “ was largely recruited from the ele- 
mentary schools,” and to the schools was 
due the credit of this ** sudden and 
brilliant” military improvisation. 

Mr. Fisher told of a naval commander who 
said “the way those fellows picked up the job 
seems to me perfectly marvellous. There is 
something in your damned Board School 
education after all.” He also dwelt on the 
wonderful rolls of honour in the elementary 
schools throughout the country. Such a 
system needed all the support and develop- 
ment possible. That was the logical outcome 
of Mr. Fisher’s tribute to the elementary schools, 
and he went on to describe how ho proposed t o 
improve the existing position by new grants 
amounting to £3,420,000 for elementary educa- 
tion and so to secure well-paid teachers and 
better upper standards in the schools. To this 


he added provision for strengthening the 
secondary school system. 

He then sketched out his scheme of educa- 
tion reform, which granted many or indeed 
most of tho reforms demanded by a ” Draft 
Bill ” that had appeared in The Tirmn Kduca- 
tional Supplement in tho previous March : the 
abolition of child laboiu*, tho co-ordination of 
all grades of education under the fvdministrat ion 
by way of local schemes by the local education 
autliorities which had been created by 
Mr. Balfour’s Act of 1902 and for fourtocii 
years had worked out the system of education 
that had done so much for England during 
the long years of the Great War. 

Mr. Fisher adopted tho argument that t he 
ctiildren are the reserve capital of the nation, 
and that in days when war was eating up tho 
youth of the people every little child must 
be preserved and made by education and 
care to be worthy of his country. 

Mr. Fisher’s proposals, which wore profioKals 
for war legislation of the wisest typo, touch<*<l 
the imagination of both Parliament and people. 
The tenns of his proposed Bill were, of course, 
unknown ; only his general policy had bcnui 
disclosed. From that moment until August, 
1917; proposals for educational reform poured 
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out from all quarters. Almost every association 
of inon and women who luid any touch with 
education drafted schemes of reform. The 
Board of Education and the educational jour- 
fials wore flooded with schemes, good, bad and 
indifferent. 

On August 10, 1917, Mr. Fisher produced 
his own scheme in the House of Commons. His 
proposals to provide nursery schools, to check 
child labour, to establish compulsory part- 
time day continuation schools up to the age 
of 18, to provide the macliinery for educational 
co-ordination, to extend the school medical 
service, to secure the physical fitness of tdl 
(children and young persons, aroused no .sur- 
prise. 8uch action had become absolutely 
nt^cossary. Tlio losses of the war made it not 
only necessary but urgent that there should be 
no more waste of child life, that the disease 
and sickness rate should bo furtVier decreased, 
that children should bo so supervised, physically, 
mentally and morally, as to secure a nation 
clear in mijid, healthy in body and wise in 
outlook. The physical problem was the basic 
one. The physical conditions of child life must 
be transformed. Until that was done it was 
plain that England mast remain an unstable 
nation, ami increasingly unable to face the 
complex labours that must arise after the war. 

, Every social thinker felt this to bo the truth 


of the position. The fact had beem proaclicd 
through thc’i length and breadth of the land, 
and Mr Fisher’s Bill was the answer to a 
demand that all classes of the community 
were making, and not least, the industrial 
classes. The only fashion in which the xast 
losses of the Great VV^ar could bo rotriovo<l 
was by the creation of such a system of national 
education as would secure for childrf*ii and 
adolescents alike the best physical, intellectual 
and spiritual training that the energies of the 
country could provide. 

Mr. Fisher, in introducing his Bill, said 
that, as it was a measure of far-reaching social 
importance introduced by a Coalition Govern- 
ment in the height of a great European war, 
it was necessary to assure the House that 
it was urgently demanded by and connected 
with circumstances of the war. Ho admitted 
that the Bill would not enable them to beat 
the Germans in 1918. Even many years must 
elapse before its provisions could boar full fruit. 
But the measure was absolutely conhected 
with the circumstances of th^ war. It was 
prompted by deflcioncios that had boon revealed 
by the war, it was framed to repair the wastage 
which had been caused by the war, and should 
it pass into law before peace was sealed it 
would put a prompt end to an evil which had 
grown to alanning proportions during the 
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previous three years, the industrial pressure 
upon the child-life of the country, and would 
greatly facilitate the solution of many problems 
of juvenile employment which would certainly 
be affected by the transition of the coimtry 
froTn a basis of war to a basis of peace. The 
measure was not controversial in the political 
sense. The question of educ^ition should be 
considered in the light of educational needs, 
and those alone. He was not afraid of the 
denominational question. Ho lioped and be- 
lieved’ that, in the generally improved atmo- 
sphere 'which had been cremated by the war, par- 
ties might be brouglit closer together and a set- 
tlement of outstanding issuo.s niached. The Bill 
would adhere to the administrative ground- 
work of the Act of 1902. Its object was to 
provide, imder the betler ot)eration of tlie 
existing Tiiaohinery, enlarged and enriched op- 
portunities of odueation for the children of 
the poor. 

in the throe years of war some 000,000 
children had boon withdrawn prematurely 
from school and immersed in industry. They 
were working on imiiiitions, in the field, 
and in the mines. In a thousand difTeient ways 
those oliildren were contributing to success in 
the war. Though they were earnirjg in .some 


cases high wages these children wore offering up 
a real sacrifice, the effects of which, in* many 
cases, would be felt to the end of their lives. 
Mr. Fisher asked the House to consider whether 
the nation had not incuri*ed a special n\sponsi- 
bility towards the children who had been 
brought in to help in the war, often in 
eircuinsUinces mo.st adverse to the formation 
of stable chanwter. There could only one 
answer, that some special means must bo 
found, either by administrative action or 
otherwise, whon*by the adininistrativo rt'spon- 
sibility might he adeipiatt'ly discharger!. An 
incimsed feeling r)f social soiiilaiity had IxHm 
crtnittxl by the war. When t here was a state of 
atTaii's under whirdi the poor were ivskod to 
]>our out their blood and to be mulcted in the 
Jiigh cost of living for larger international 
p(»Iicy, then every just mind began to realize 
that the boiindnries of citizenship wer(» not 
deteifiiined by M’ealth, and that tlu' same logic 
whicdi led them to <l(‘sire an (‘Xtension of tlio 
franchise pointed also to an extension of 
education, d'here was a growing Heiis(% not 
only in Kngland, but through Kuropt', and 
cs[)ccially in France, that tin* industrial workers 
of the country wtu'o entitled to be considered 
primarily as citizens and as fit subjcMits for 
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any form of education by which they were 
capaWe of profiting. Mr. Fisher then pro- 
ct'cdod to trace in detail the proposals con- 
taiiiecl in the Kducation Bill. He laid great 
stress on the need to abolish or mitigate child 
labour, especially in the iidervals of school work. 

There was, he said, an overwhelrrung mass 
of evidence to the effect that the health of 
children suffered from pr(;matiire or excessive 
employment. The evil effects could be traced 
in diminished height and weight, in curv’'ature 
of the spine, in cardiac affections, and in 
deficiency of the senses, especially the .sense 
of vision, and in the bad dentition of the working 
classes. He described clauses that would meet 
the evil of too early employment. The pro- 
posed continuation schools for children between 
14 and 18 years would work in with the 
boys* and girls* clubs. Boy Scouts, Girl Guides 
and other such wholesome associations, carrying 
with whom intellectual and social advantages. 
*rho Bill, moreover, also enabled the local 
authorities to form school camps and pro- 
vide social training. It gave physical train- 
ing a place in the schools ; it empowered 
the local authorities to establish nursery schools, 
playing fields, school batlis, school game 
centres and. ecpiipment for physical training. 
The Govonunent felt that, in the now cir- 
cumstances, the life of the rising generation 
cx>uld only be protected against the injurious 


effects of industrial pressure by a further 
measure of State compulsion, which would 
be the essential condition of a larger and more 
enlightened freedom. 

The speech and the Bill were received with 
acclamation in the House and in the country. 
It was felt that the propose*! legislation opened 
a new a for the nation, and from August 
onwards continual pressure was put upon the 
Government to expedite a rneiisure so necessary 
ixi the interests of the jx^ople and the conduct 
of the war. The facts were brought by a 
great deputation of the House, drawn from 
all parties, before the Prime Minister in 
Novell il)er, 1917, and the Govomm.^nt agreed 
to pass the measure at the earliest possible 
tlate. On December 14 the Bill was with- 
drawn for the purpose of meeting somewliat 
aculA) criticisms by local education authorities 
as to certain administrative clauses which 
stooil apart from the educational reforms that 
formed the substance of the Bill. A now Bill 
with the neces.sary changes was promised 
before the end of the Session, and Jill giv'ing 
Scotland in effect all the advantages offered 
to Fngland by Mr. Fisher*s Bill, with special 
local variations, was brought in on December 17, 
1917. With the introduction of these Bills 
the year 1918 prornistid to be one of great 
moment in the history of British education 
and of England herself. 



CHAPTER CCXVI. 

THE FIRST BATTLES OF GAZA. 

Thk Situation in Sinai and Padestink August, 1910-.Iunk, 1017 Sih ('has. Doihcul Takes 

Command of the Eastern Fori k — CAM rAiaNiNo in the Desert — Skuurinc; a Water Suppey 

Capture of El Arish — Naval Aid — The Enemy Defeated at Maodhara -Desert (\>lumn's 
V icTOiiY Near Rafa — ^The Turks Cleared from Sinai Plans for the Invasion of Pale.stine 
— Enemy Retreat to the (Iaza-Heeusueba Dines iJeneual Murray’s Anxiety to Kohue a 
Rattle — First Attac k on Caza, March, 1917 — Clauses of Its Failure -Dine of the Wadi 
(Diu7>e Ca NED — Turks Heavily Reinforced — ^'riiE Second Attack on (3aza, April, 1917 - 
Advanced Positions Captured and Held, but the Attack Kkpulsed Sir ('has. Dobell 
Relieved of His Command by Okneral Murray (Ieneral Murray Replaced by (Jkneral 
Allenby. 

A FTKU. their defeat at lloinatu in the railway from the Siu»z (.'anal along the const 

August, 1910, a defeat wliich marked of Sinai was completed to Rafa, and it was not 

the? collapse of “the .seconP. invasion until late in March tliat Cuza was iil.ta<^ke<l. 

of Fgypt,” the Turks withdrew to the The troops engaged wel’O under command i>f 

castiM ii lx)rdcr.s of Sinai. Kroin the places they Sir Chark^s Dobell, who inflicted losst^s on tlin 

still held in Kgyptian'ttjrritory they were ejected enemy at J(*a.st double the 4,000 c*asualtios 

in ])eceinber, 1910 -February, 1917. The sustained by the British. I'he ii»s.H«iilnfits 

KgyptLn i^xp edit ionary Forire, then under the gained positions which enalikMl them to con- 

command of General Sir Archibald Murray, had timie the railw'ay along tlio coast, but though 

attained its original obj(;ctive ; t^gypt, and with at one peikxl very near success, they failed to 

it the Suez Canal, *Hhe jugular vein of the take Ga/.a. 'I’heir apparently unc xpecte<i sno- 

Rritish lOmpire," was freed from the menace of cess led the enemy to send strong rcinforee- 

tlio enemy. A new objective now presented irieiits to that town. Sir Charles Dobell 

itself to Sir Areliibakl Murray, the coiapiest of battle again on April 17-19, but again tbo 

Southern Palestine. The 'I'urks had been dtfeiulers beat off their assailants, thougli tho 

severely liatidlod and were temporarily tleinoral- British, at the co.st td 7,000 casimlties, captnr<*d 

ized. There were signs that they did not intend and held the on<‘my advanced posts. lmnn*- 

to defend Gaza, the onipost of Syria on the im- diately after t his battle (on April 21) Sir ( 'haiie.s 

memorial route to and from Fgypt. Had it Dobell was relioxod of his coinmnnd by 

been possible inime<litttc‘iy to follow uj> the General Murray, while at tho ^n»l of .lune 

victories on tho Palestine border (at Magdlmba (Jerieral Murray wiih him.solf replaced as 

and Rafa) Gaza might well have fallen at once Cominandor-in-( hief of the FxjaxJitionary 

into the hands of tho British. But an advance Force by General Sir EiJmund Allenby. At 

across tloscrt country is dependent upon the that dah^ the Turkish front, strongly held, well 

creation of adequate means of communication sittd and well entrenched, t;xtended from the 

and the provision of jvat»er*and food supplies. Mediterranean near Gaza, to a i)oint south and 

There was, therefore, an inevitable pause wliik* east of Beersheba. It was not until the end Sf 
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Or^tobcr that General Al](?nby, his preparations 
coinpletod, opened his offensive. Then in a porio<l 
of eight days (October .'U -November 7) the whole 
Toikish front was crumpled up and both Beer- 
slieba and Gaza were in l^ritish possession. A 
month later Jerusalem suiTciidered* 

During (he pause which followed the British 
victory at Romani the force in Sinai was 



iiicrejised and reorganized. Major-General the 
lion. H. A, Lawrence had been in local com- 
mand of all the troops engaged in the Koiiumi 
opf'rations, and their success was largely (lie 
result of his dispositions. Witli the new arrange- 
ments a new cnmrmmder was chosen — Lieiit.- 
General Sir ( "har les Dobtdl, who had earned dis- 
tinction as chief of the Anglo-Krench Expe- 
ditionary Force in Cameroon. General Law- 
rence, wliose services were rewarded with the 
C.B. (November, 1916) and the K.C.B. (January 
1917) left Egypt for E urope. Sir Charles Dobell 
formed new Headquarters at Ismailia on 
October 23, 1916. (His command was known 
the Eastern Force, to distinguish it from the 


troops in Western Egypt engaged against the 
Senussi.) During November the cavalry wer<» 
pushed forward along the caravan route to 
Palestine, and on the 26th of that month the 
railway from the Suez Canal reached Maznr, 
21 miles west of El Arish, whore the Turks (hen 
had their advanced hea< {quarters. Their near- 
est post to the British was ISlasaid, five miles 
west of El Arish. On December 7 Ueut.- 
General 8ir Philip ('hetwode assumed command 
of the mounted troo|)s of the Eastc?rn Force, 
'^rhey were known as the D(‘sert C^olumn, and 
included the Anzaci Mounted Division under 
Major-General Sir H. Chauvel. In mid- 
December General Chetwode moved his liead- 
((uarters 27 miles forwanl, from Bir el Abd to 
Mazar. 

By this time everything was ready for an 
advance on ICl Arish, except for the one tiling 
indisjiensable — the provision of water for the 
striking force. If in general an army fights as it 
feeds, in particular an army in the desert fights 
as it drinks, and while from Romani to Bir (d 
Abd ( here were local suf)|)lics of water — even if 
brackish — cast of Bir el Abd no water was to 
be foumJ except within the enemy lines. So 
that, oven if it took only two days to turn tlu' 
'Purk out of his Masaid-El Arish lines it wouhl 
be iK^ccssary to cairy forwanl very large rpian- 
tities of water on camels both for man and 
horse. It had indeed entailed long coni inued, 
unremitting and intense work to maintain the 
Eastern Force in Sinai. I n the h>ng record of ( he 
armies whicli since the days of the Pliaiaohs 
have traversed the loute which the British wc*i t^ 
taking there is no known inst ance of a large body 
of troops spending so many weary mont hs in the 
dese rt . But since Eebruary. 1 916, a considtaablo 
and incn'asing army had bis n kept in Sinai, and 
it was now December. General Murray's 
ilispateh of March 1, 1917, gives a picture of 
( he work this sojourn in the wilderness 
involved. 

To n'urtiii this poninsulrt (ho wrote), the true frontier 
ot Kgyjjt, Imiuireds of miles f)f roftd und railway had boru 
hullt, hundrotls of miles of water piping had been laid, 
tilliTH rapable of KU[)plving 1,. '>00,000 gallons of water 
a day, and repervoiri had boon installed, and tons of 
stone transported from distant quarrie^s. Kantara had 
been transformed trom a »mall canal village into an 
important railway and water termimiH, with wharves 
and cranes and a railway ferry; and- the desert, till 
then almost destitute of human habitation, showed the 
successive marks of our advance in the shajie of strong 
positions firmly entrenched and protected by hundreds 
of miles of barbed wire, of standing camps where troops 
I'ould shelter in comfortable huts, of tanks and reservoirs, 
of railway stations and sidings, of aerodromes and of 
signal stations and wireless installations, by all of which 
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YEOMANRY ENCAMPED AT EL ARISH. 


the tIoHorfc was siilKlticd And made habifAblo, and ade- 
c((iato lines of coinmunicafiori established between the 
(Klvancing troops and their over receding baso. More- 
over, not only had British troops laboured incessantly 
through the siimtner and autumn, but tho body of orga- 
nised native labour had grown. The necessity of com- 
bining tho protection and maintenance, including the 
important work of sanitation, of this largo force of 
workers, British an<l native, with that steady progress 
on the railway, nAids and pifios which was vital to the 
success of iny operations, put the soverost strain upon 
all energies and resources. 

By Deceinbor 1 the railway htui reached a 
point east of Mazar and tho pipe lino was 
delivering water at Bir el Abd, but it was not 
till December 20 that enough water was accumu- 
lated to enable the Desert Column to strike. 
Meantime the enemy htal become nervous. 
The Bavarian officer in command of tlie Turks, 
Kress von Kressenstein, had not failed to grasp 
tho meaning of tho British preparations, and 
in the middle of December ho was building 
new dofencos and calling for reinforcements from 
Palestine. He had, as it happened, delayed 
action too long. At the last moment ho 
dtHtided to avoid combat and hurriedly with- 
<lrew his troops — some 2,000 men — from 
Masaid and El Arish. This retirement was 
reported by the Royal Flying Corps on Decem- 
ber 20 — the day that General Dobelfs prepara- 
tions were C'^mplotcd — and the Anzac Mounted 
Division ♦ and tho Imperial Camel Corps (corn- 
jiosed of Imperial, Australian and New Zealand 
units) set out for El Arish the same night. 

* Such was at first its official titlo fseeVol. X., p. 374). 
In later dispatches the title Anzac is dropped and the 
phrase ** Australian and>Now Zealand mounted troops ** 
substituted. 


They liad a inarch of over l.wcnty inihvs across 
the desert in the moonlight and made good 
going. At siinrisii patrols of Australian Bight 
Horae onhu’od El Arish, and tho next day, 
December 22, Scottish infantry, after a most 
anluous march over the sand duru^s, wore in 
tlie town. 

Tho lo-occupaiion t>f El Arish, whi(!h hail 
been in the hands of tho enemy just over two 
years, wtvs of considerable importanee. It is 
a town of some size' — the. largest in 8inai — 
ami was regarded as a key positien for the 
deh'nee of Egypt. Morfjovt^r, it is a port of 
.sorts. An f»pen romlsteiwl, strong eiirrents, 
a shelving and shifting lu*aeh, to wliieh add 
Iieavy surf, and it will be aetui iluit the at trac- 
tions of El Arish for shipping are limited. Yet 
it proveil of gri^at use ami relieved the* strain 
on the Hinai railway. Throughout the opera- 
tions tho scjuadron under Vice-A<hniral Sir 
Rosslyn Wernyss ♦ gave whole-hearted support 
to tho Army and as soon ns El Arish passed 
into British hands inine-swc'cping hc^gan. Under 
the energetic direct ion of (.^ipt. A. H. \\^illifun»on> 
H.N., the roadst(‘ad was <*lcared of mines in 
48 hours, and on Decembt^r 24 ships from Port 
Said began to unload stores. » Supplies were 
also conveyed to El Arish by th<? (.'nmel Trans- 
port Corps, a valuable unit raised in Egypt 
during the wor. In this way sup|)lies were soon 
accumulated at El Arish in sufTicient quan- 

♦ Sir RoHHiyn WrrnyRH returned to Kriffland in 
AuguHt, 1017, on liiH ajipoinfrnent an Hocond Kea 
of tho Admiralty ; in tho following December he rar- 
ceodod Admiral Jellicoe as Fii^t Sea Lord. * 
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titles to give the Desert Coliunn ii further 
milins of aefion. 

At the same time the railway department 
was hard at work. Despite sec?iningly endless 
difticiilties caused by heavy sand and the lack 
of water, railhead reached K1 Arish before the 
end of January, 1017. 'Phis was a line achieve- 
ment, reflecting gn*at cre^dit U|>on Col. Sir 
(i. iNhicauley, Director of Egyptian Kailways, 
and his staff and a testimony to th(< strenuous 
taideavours of the workmen. A s[)ecial word 
of |)raise is due to (lu^ Egyptian I.abour (‘orps. 
llecruited early in 1010 its othcers were found 
among the Hri tish residmts in Kgypt, men 
si)eaking Aral)ic and familiar with the customs 
of the Feilahin. Over .*U) men lielonging 
eith(‘r to this Corps ov the Camel "Praiisport 
Cor|)S R'ceivod decorations for bravery under 
fire. 

Wlaai Ivress von Kress(‘n.stein (‘vacuated 
El Arish he retired south-east up the Wadi cl 
ArLsh with a view to reaching h]l Auja, just 
across tlie h]gyj)tian frontier, and the haminus 
of th('- strategic railway from Beerslieba. Th<' 
'Purks halted at the wells of Magdliaba, 21 
miles from 101 Arish, whither they wtTc irii- 
rnediabdy pursue<l l)y (Jeneral Chauvel with 
the Anzacs and Imperial Camel Corps. The 
enemy was strongly posted on botli sides of 
the wadi, in a rough circle of 3,00() to 3,500 
yards diameter. 'Phe chief defences wore 
tivo large c1os(mI works, between tliern being 
well-built concealed trenches arnl rifle pits. 

(Jeiieml (Jhauvcl, Hri^f.-Goiioml JO. Cluiytor uiul (heir 
staffs on tho arrival of tin? rolinnn within four riiilvs of 
Ma^'dhaba at. 4. .’30 a.m. on Dccrinber 23 (tho force ha<J 
loft itil Arihli at J2.4i'5 a.ni.) pcrhonally roconnoitrocl tin? 
eiuMTiy’s position. It was decided to attack tho onciriy 
siimiltanconsly in front, ri^dit and rear. The frontal 
attack was made by the linpi'iial Gamcl Corps : that on 
the rij^ht and rear by New Zealand Mounted liifles aiul 
Australian IJght Korse, luuler (Icnc’rul (’haytor. 'the 
at (lick ilcvolopod about nine o’clock. l*rot»rcss was 
rat her slow but at ten o’clock airincn reported to (leneral 
(-•luinvel that tlu!re w(’re indications that the oneiiiy 
would try to break away. Thertnipoii iiiuuiitod troops 
ill n!Mt?rve weni pushed in. Ailvaiicing at a trot tlii’y 
came under shraprnd tiro, whereupon 1 h(?y broke into a 
gallop, d’lin 'I’lirks replio<l with heavy muchiiu'-guu an»l 
ritfii tire and the horsemen were eompelleii to Kain tlie 
coyer of the wadi. JJiMnountin^ there they went 
forward on foot to attack the l»*ft of the enemy position. 

Hy half past *0110 in the aflernooti the Turk.s were 
.nlmo.st .siirroimdod, but they wt.*re holding their oivn. 
The ground of approach was absolutely bare of cover 
while a mirage added to tho ditliculties of the a.s.sailaal!^. 

In particular tho mirage hothored tho gunners — 'J’erri- 
toriiil horso artillery batteries, the constant companions 
of the Anzttcs. The horses too were becoming exhausted 
— tlioy ha<l had no water since the previous night and 
there was none at Magdhaha, except in the enemy lines. 
For u while it appi^ared that this luck of water would 
coHipel tho breaking off ot tho eugagi'ment, but this 
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misfortune was spared the gallant men. About two 
o’clock Australians captured one of the enemy outworks, 
and by three* o’clock tho whole attacking force hod 
reached to from 600 to 200 yanln of the ^n»^my trenches. 
Tl’he pressure on the enemy was inteu.sified and at 4 p.iu. 
one of the main redoubts was carried, the prisoners 
including the Turkish commander. The end came 
when Australian Light Horse, \i*ith bayonets lixo<l. 
charged right into the enemy lines. 

Practically the whole of the enemy force 
was accounted for. Some hundreds of dead 
were lying on the field and 1,2S2 prisoners were 
taken, as well as four mountain guns, <»iio 
machine gun and over 1,000 rifles, 'f'he 
British casualties, killed and wounded, were 
14G, including twelve officers. Within the 
enemy linos was found a permanent and well- 
cquipped hospital, to whicfi the wounded were 
taken. 


in front of tho trenches being perfectly open 
and “ in their immediate iieighbourhoiKl almost 
a glacis ” (Ben. Murray). It wtvs helil by 
about two battalions, with mountain guns. 
Tho over-present diffieulties of supply prt>- 
ventoil Boneral Murray from attempting at 
tlio moment permamuitly fo ot'eupy Kafa. 
but, on January 7, 1017, ho instnieted (Jen. 
DoIh'11, if ])(>ssiblo, to repeat tho IMagdhalia 
operation and surprists surround and eapturt' 
the Magruntoin position. Tliis dilfieult task 
was successfully iU*eomplishiHl by tho Dost'rt 
(’oluiun. 

8ir Philip Chetwode left KI Arish at sunset 
on January 8, having with him the Imperial 
Camel Corps, the Australian and New Zealand 
mounted troops, Tt'rritorial Artillery and a 
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Kress von Kressenstein, tliough ho harl 
withdrawn the El Arish garrison towards 
the Auja-B(iorsheba railway, rightly surmised 
iliat tho British advance would not bo by 
Magdhaba, Auja, Boersheba, but by tho coast 
1 oad tlirough Kafa (close to tho Turco-Egyi^tian 
frontier) to (Jaza — a road not only shorter, bet- 
ter known and easier going than tho Auja 
route, but along which the Eastern Force 
would have its left flank protected by tho 
Mediterranean and be aided by warships. 
Undismayed by the Magdhaba re versts he 
sought to delay the British on the Kafa road. 
A very strong entrenched position, dominated 
by a central redoubt, v/as prepared at Magrun- 
toin, two miles south-west of Kafa, the ground 


forc'o of Yeomanry. Betwec^ii them an<i Iheir 
objective was a sireteh of JO miles, the lirsl. 
10 at^roHs soft sand, the r(?st iiarder going, and 
near to Kafa rolling cultivated country, whfU’o 
some Hedouin were with their hf^rds, in- 
difTc'reiit apparently to Turk and Briton alike. 
The ('olimin mareluMl swift ly imd, taking advan- 
tage of a hrusliwiKid road ovi^r thi) saiul made 
l)y the enemy, by <iawn on the 0th Magnintein 
was almost surrounded, whil(» iv*ro[)larH^s came 
up to help the gunners by spotting. Tlie main 
attack, delivered by Oen. (Jianvel, Is^gau 
about 10 a.rn. ivid \vithin an hour Kafa itself 
wtks captured. Tho small enemy force in the 
town tried to escajxi by tho road to Gaza ; they 
were intercepted by the Now Zealand Mounted 
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A WELL AT EL ARISH. 


Kiflen, who took 171 prisoiiorn, iuuluditig mx 
()(?rnianH. By tho sci/uro of Bafa the position 
of the Turks was weakened, as from it Magrim- 
toil! was at once attacked in rear. The Yeo- 
manry and part of the Australian Jj’ght Horse, 
• hit herto hold in reserve, wore now put into the 
fight and tho circle round the enemy completed 
by 2 p rri. 'Fhe engagement had t hen lasted 
four hours, and as the assailants had no cover 
t heir losses had boon not inconsidorablo. How- 
ever, tho excellent w'ork of tho ai'tillery, which 
pushed forw’ard in tho open within range of 
t ho Turks’ guns, kept down tho enemy fire. 
'Fho cordon round the tronohos having boon 
drawn closer. General Glietwcxle ordered a 
concerted attack on the central redoubt by 
tho New Zealand Moimtod lliflcs and all other 
available An/ac troops, the Yeomanry co- 
operating After tho attack on tho redoubt 
had begun the Royal Flying Corps reported a 
large enemy force marching from the east to 
relievo Rafa. ' Gen. Chetwode replied by order- 
ing the attac'k to bo pressed with gnnUer vigour. 

Tho troop? (wrbt-e Goneml Murray), ainiirably eiip- 
portod by tho artillery* aclvaneod with groat gallantry and 
at 4.45 p.rn. tho New Zealand Mounted Kiflos captured 
the redoubt Vith brilliant danh, covering the 1 oh t 800 
yards in two rushes, supported by machine-gun fire 
By this Hchiovoinont they were able to take tho lower 
lying works in roverHO, and those soon fell to tho Camel 
Corps, tho Yeomanry, and the Australian Light Horse. 
By 5.30 p.m. all organized resistaneo was over, and the 
enemy’s position, with all its garrison, was cuptnred. 

The fight had lasted ten hours. Not a 
9 man of the enemy force escaped. The com- 
41 mander and over 1,600 un wounded prisoners 


(including about 20 Germans) surrtmdered, 
while the enemy killed and wounded mim- 
Iwrod nearly 000. Four Krupp mountain 
guns, seven macliine gfins, and much other 
material, as well as camels and mules, were 
captured. Tho British casualties were 71 killed, 
415 wounded and one missing. The enemy force 
which had started to the relief of Magruntein 
achieved no success. As soon as perceived it was 
attacked by airmen with bombs and machine- 
gun fire, and was afterw'ards forced to retreat 
by a detachment of Australian Light Horse. 

General Chetw^ode withdrew the same evening 
to El Arisli, taking wuth liim p^ll prisoners and 
booty. A regiment and a light armoured car 
patrol left to clear tho battlefield retired, un- 
molested, the next day. Tho enemy made no 
attempt to roocoiipy Rafa, but concentrated a 
considerable force not far to tho east of that 
place. Except for the attentions of the Royal 
Flying Corps, they were th'U’e left alone, for the 
time, as their new positions wore outside tho 
striking distance of the Desert Column. 

Up to tho time of the fight at Magdhaba tho 
Turks had kept small garrisons in central Sinai — 
namely, in the Maghara Hills, at Nakhl, on the 
Darb el Haj (Pilgrim Road) from Suez to Akaba, 
and at the wells of Hassana, All these posts 
w’oro evacuated in the closing days of 1916. 
However, as the weeks passed after the Rafa 
fight and the British made no move, thp Tiu*ks, 
tow'ards the end of January, 1917, to regain 
prestige in the eyes tho Bedouin, re-estab- 
lished small posts both at Nakhl and Hassana. 
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To destroy that prestige it was necessary to 
deal promptly with those small posts, though 
their presence did not affect the military situa- 
tion. To “ deal with ” Hassana anil NeJchl 
involved much hardship and many weaiy inilc^s 
of marching tlu'ough waterless and moun- 
tainous desert. Hassana is 50 miles south of 
El Arish and was dealt with by a column of 
cavalry and camelry sent from that place. The 
column reached Hassana on February 18. 
rounded up the garrison of 22, and secured 
2,400 rounds of small anns ammunition and 
.some camels. 1'he force sent against Naklil had 
the harder task. The operations were organized 
and executed by Brig. -General 1*. C. Palin. 
Two columns wore employed, the northern 


starting from Serapeum Station on the Suez 
Canal, the other from the town of Suez (this 
column including Imlian infantry). They were 
timed to converge on Nakhl, 00 miles from Suez, 
on February 18, the day on whic'h the El .\rish 
column was to reach, and did reach, Hassana. 
Across mountain and plain, in burning heat by 
<lay and cold by night, the columns pushed their 
way. The northern column was held up by an 
enemy party for a time on the afternoon of the 
17th. Darkness camg, and when a squadron 
of Australian Light Horse entered Nakhl it was 


to find that the Turks (about 100 horsemen) 
hiwi made, good their escape along the Akaba 
romi. The main northern column reached its 
rendezvous at dav\n on the 18th, the Suez 
column arrived at 9 a.in. — a good record. 
'Phough only 11 prisoners wen* talo'ii, a fielil 
gun, with 250 rounds »)f ammunition, 10,000 
rounds of small anns ammunition, and a 
quantity of explosives and store's were foimd. 
But the chief value of the.se o))erations was the 
demonstrat ion, to Bedouin as to Turk, of the 
power of the British to strike home, liowever 
apparently inaccessible might be the objective. 

Thus Sinai 'was cleared of the enemy. 

For ttn'.M afliipvehiont (wroti) Geiu*ri\l Murray in Iiih 
( li^putch of Murtrli J, 1017) J am gn‘atly iiuiobttfd lo 
l.ieut.-lViiiTal SSir Cbarlrs J)o1m*II and his StjilT lor their 


urir('iiiittiii>; otTortH to niiike our advance, aw it wa'<. rapid 
and fl»?cisivi'. '!’»> them are mainly due tin? excellent 
oij^ani/ution and disposition whieli ensured sueeoH 
without delay, and, above all, the ficrfeetion of arran^t!- 
ments for inaintamiTif{ the iroof)s in a waterless district 
far ulieud of the railway, without whi<^i the dash and 
irndurance of our trooj>H would havo breti of no avail. 

General Murray as (.\)mmiinder-in-(,diief had 
the sujjnnne direittion of the operations, and 
thi'ir success was marked by the conferment 
upon him of the G.C-.M.G. He rccciveil many 
official congratulations, the most significant 
being the toli^gram from the War (^abit)et, made 
public in Cairo on January 15. “ The opera- 
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tions,” said the War Cabinet, “ promise to give 
you fiirf iier sucec^sses in the future.” Plans for 
tlio conquest of Palestine had been approved, 
and there was an expectation, almost a belief, 
that Jerusiilem would bo in British possession 
before the snininer. It was at this time that 
the Crand Shorif of Mc'cea, whose troops were 
< hen moving north towards the borders of Sinai, 
assumed, with the recognition of the British and 
French Covornments, the title of King of the 
Hedjaz. In ttie desert regions south and oast of 
Palestine the Meccan forces during the following 
months gained various successes, and did much 
damage to the Hedjaz railway. 

A campaign which would result in the con- 
quest of Palestine involved religious and 
t)olitical as well as military considerations. 
The interest of the Christian Churches in the 
freeing of the country from Turkish rule was 
very great. The campaign also raised the 
(][uestion of the return of the Jews to their 
ancient land, it being well known that the 
British Government r<‘garded with fav^our the 
aspirations of the Zionists. This question of the 
Jews and Palestine is dealt witli fully in the 
Bucceeding cViapter. But the British Govern- 
ment, by their attitude to the Sherif of Mecca, 
and in many other ways, showed that the 
forthcoming operations in the Holy Land 
wwe not directed against Islam, but against 
the Turks and their German masters. The 
special interests of the Allies in the struggle 
received military recognition by the welcorr^e 


gix'en to French and Italian contingents, which 
joined the Expeditionary Force on the eve of 
its invasion of Turkish territory. Those detach- 
ments were commanded respectively by Colonel 
Piepape aiifl Major da Agostino. 

General Murray hoped to deliver his next 
blow at the enemy in the positions they had 
occupied close to the Turco-Egyptian frontier. 
That frontier is almost entirely artificial — i(- 
is a practically straight line drawn across the 
desert. The true dOfensivo lino between Egypt 
and Syria (of wliich Palestine is the southern 
part) is the Wivli Ghuzze, or River of Gaza. 
Rising in the Judean Hills it passes tlirough 
Beersheba (where it is known as the Wadi es 
8eba) and sweeping thence cast and north it 
rf>aches the Mediterranean some five miles 
south of Gaza. Usually dry, it has well defined 
stoop banks, and after the winter rains com(‘s 
down in a flood for a short period. At a point 
1.5 miles du(^ east of Rafa it has a sharp fall, and 
this place is known as El Shellal (the Cataract). 
It is only 12 miles from Sheria, the nearest 
station oix the Beersheba -Damascus railway. 
The enemy force was concentrated at Shellal, 
and the Turks had strongly fortified the line 
Weli Sheikh Nuran — El Shauth, a position, 
west of Shellal, with a fronf of fully three 
miles. They also garrisoned Khan Yunus, six 
miles north-cast of Rafa on the caravan rout© 
to Gaza. Khan Yunus (r.c., John’s Tavern) 
is a large village in a small oasis, and has a fair 
supf>ly of well water. A reconnaisance by the 
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Now Zealand Mounted Rifles on February 23 
showed tliat Khan Yunus was strongly held, 
but “ continuoiLS pressure ’* in the neighbour- 
hood caused the Turks a few days later to 
withdraw the garrison. The headquarters of 
Sir riiilip Chetwode’s Desert Column were at 
the end of the month advanced to Sheikh 
Zuweiyid, 20 miles along the coast road from 
K1 Arish, and an attack in force upon the Weli 
Sheikh Nuran — Shauth lines, another 20 miles 
distant, was being |)re|)ared. But before 
the preparations wen? completed the Turks 
had disappeared. “ The ('iiomy,’* sairl General 
INIurray, “ had retired while ho was still out of 
reach.” 

It was on March .5 that airmen found that 
the Turks were evacuating the position at 
which they had laboured incessantly for two 
montlis. General Murray instrucUnl General 
Dobell to do all that was |iossiblo either to 
make the enemy stand or to [)uiiish hiin while 
retreating. Owing to the distance between 
railhead and VVeli Shtukh Nuran nothing 
effective could be accomplished, though air- 
craft plentifully bombed the enemy lines of 
communication. Tlu? Turks, (estimated at that 
time to be about two divisions strong, with- 
drew to a lino running from Gaza to Shcria, 
with a small garrison at Beersheba, further 
east. There were, however, says General 
Mvirray, writing of the sit uation in mid-March, 
“distinct indications” that the enemy intended 
to withdraw lus troops without a flglit from 
the Gaza-Sheria-Beersheba line, “a mov(^ 
which it was liighly important to prevent,” 
Measures were taken to hasten the British 
preparations. General Murray’s plan l>eing to 
present the enemy with the alternativ<? of 
fighting wh(>re he stood, or having cavalry on 
liis flanks and rear should he attempt to retire. 
In tlie result the 1’urk fought where h(» stood and 
beat off the British attack. 

In considering the circumstances of this 
battle the principal point is as to whether or 
not the attack was [)remature. Railhead reached 
Rafa, nine miles beyond Sheikh Zuwciyifl, in the 
middle of March, and ()n the 20th of that month 
both General Dobell and General Chotwode 
moved their headquarters to t hiU town. Was 
Gaza, 20 miles away, beyond the rmtius of action 
of the Eastern Force? It must be remembered 
that the attac;k was to be delivered not as at 
Magdhabaand Rafa by mountt>d troops only, but 
by infantry as well, and all supplies, including 
water, must be draWn from Rafa m the force 


advanced. Obviously Oetieral Dolxdl had to 
gain the battle quickly or lie would be forced to 
witlidraw. It does not appear that the po.s.si- 
bility of non -success hivl btH>n suflicienily taken 
into account. Had it lxH>n pnudicable, at the 
critical moment, for General Dolxdl to lulvanco 
with his whole fon'c, “ I have no doubt,” wrote 
General Murray, “that Gaza could have br'*ii 
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taken.” But tlie fight had then lasb'd nearly 
two days aiul, < Jeiieral .Murray adds, 

'riu* roor^Muii/Jilioii ol flu'! for a o affiu k 

would huvr lalv«*ii a rotisidoraMi* liimv tin- of flu* 

l•avalI•y wiTi* vi-ry fitt and I ho jfirtlaoro of <Mir 

raillioad from tin' froat liai^ pal tlio iiaia«'dialo raaialt^ 
aaaro of sarh a f»irt*o vvilli Ka|)pli<'M, wairr, uad ammani- 
tiou fMiliifdy oal of tho (pionlioa. 

'riiis, in brit'f, gives the principal causu of 
the failure to take ( la/.a at the first at tenqit, 
though c'lTois ou th«^ hatt le.field may have been 
a eoutribuiory cause. At t he saiim t ime t lu^re 
were other objects than rh(* <a[)1ure of the 
town, and therse other obj* (*ts, as defined by 
(Jeiieral Murray, wi^re attained, 'riiey wiu’e, 
first, to obtain possession ♦►f t-ltli VV'adi (Jhuzze, 
ami, sc^coiully, “ at all costs,” to pnwent the 
enemy retiring without a fight * —tlie eosts 

* A commaiuqni i?"^a«Ml by tin* War Oflifo oa April 2, 
allribatad lo Sir (’harh*>» l)<dM*ll I la* derision to 
iitteiript to eaptare tJa7.a f)y a voup dr, nuiin, in order to 
fori'p the enemy to stand. It in c lear from Sir Arrdiilmid 
Murray's denpateli that the; deeiHion waw hin (Sir A. 
M array ’ h). • 
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incurrod in cftsuftltios on tho British side wore 
8 oinothin |5 under 4,000, of which a largo pro- 
portion were only slightly wounded. The 
killed n\iml>erod fewer than 400. 

As stated, the conditiop governing tho 
British attack was how long it could \m sus- 
taified in a rlesert region 20 miles from rail- 


head. Tho condition was fully realized by 
General Murray, anti with him lay tho decision 
“ when it would bo wise to abandon the 
methodical advance and to push out to its 
full radius of action a con.sid<uablo force into 
a country bare of all supplies and almost 
devoid of water.” Tho decisive consideration 
with tho cornmander-in-cliitf appears to have 
been his belief that if he tarried the enemy 
would cvno.iate Gaza — imd probably take up 
a much stroriger position in tho Judean Hills 
in defence of Jerusalem. For the methodical 
advance, that is the pushing on of railhead, 
possession of the Wadi Ghuzze w^as sufliciont. 
Tho w'adi itself forms exctdlent cover, and 
strong, easily defended posit ions wore afforded 
by its stoop banks. On eitlier side of the wadi 
is a rolling, grassy plain, above wliicb rise 
satidy rid.ge8, but by some extraordinary 
chance the Turks neglected to hold the ridges 
nearest £ho wadi. It the first task of the 


attacking force to secure the wadi as it passes 
south of Gaza. 

On tho evening of March 25 the whole of the 
Desert Column (General Chotwode) was con- 
centrated at Doir el Belah, a village three 
miles from the nearest point of the wadi 
Tliis colurrm had been reconstituted and now 


consisted of two cavalry divisions (each loss 
one brigade) : that is, tho Australian and Now 
Zealand Division urder General Chauvel, 
and the Imperial Mounted Division under 
Major-General H. W. Hodgson ; the 53rd 
(Infantry) Division (under Major-General A. G. 
Dallas), and some light armoured car batteries. 
The Im£xu*ial Mounted Division was largely 
yeomanry, and included tho Worcesters, War- 
wicks, and Gloucesters, which had fought all 
through the Sinai campaign. Besides the 
Desert Column General Dobell had at his 
disposal the Imperial Camel Corps, the 52nd 
Division (Major-General W. E. B. Smith), 
the 54th Division (Major-General W. Hare), 
R.H.A. batteries and armoured cars. All this 
force was employed except the 52nd Division, 
held in reserve at Khan Yunus. The 53rd and 
54th Divisions had not been seriously in action 
for fifteen months, not since they left Su via Bay, 
Gallipoli, at the end of 1915t 
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Kress von Kressenstein, who continued in 
command of the Turkish force, had, as stated, 
neglected to hold the banks of the Wadi 
Ghuz'/e, and early in the morning of March 26 
it was crosseri without opposition by the cavalry 
divisions and the Camel Corps, Tiioy were 
followed at dawn by the 63rd division, and at 
7 a.m. the 54th Division also began to cross tlio 
w€^li. Those preliminary movements were suc- 
cessfully accomplished, but the progress of the 
mounted divisions, as well as of the infantry, 
was considerably delayed by a very dense fog, 
which came on. just before dawn and. did not 
entirely oleav till 8 a.m. “ This unavoidable 
delay,” wrote Sir Archibald Murray, “ liad a 
serious effect upon the subsequent operations.” 
It was the belief of the men that but for 
this did ay Gaza would have been taken 
that day. The fog, too, prevented the airmen 
from reconnoitring the enemy positions, and 
several of the ma^diines which wont up came 
to grief. 

The j)lan of battle wivs for the cavalry and 
caiiielry to push east and north of Gaza — thus 
cutting off the enemy’s line of retreat — while 
the 53rd Division attacked the town in front. 
It was, liowever, owing to the fog, 9.30 before 
General ChauveVs Division readied its assigned 
position, Heit Durdis, five miles east of Gaza. 
From that place it sent detachments north, east 
and w^cst, the 2nd Australian Light Horse closing 
the exit from Gaza and resting their right on the 


sea. A detaclnnent of the.se troops made a 
notable capture, that of Musa Kiasink Pasha, 
Commander of the 53rd Turkish Division, with 
his staff and escort. The incident was thus 
narrated by a correspondent of the Mancheaier 
Guardian - : — 

This oflicor with some of his staff was very calmly 
driving along in a “ gharry/* tho JCtisiorn equivalent of 
a “victoria,** on the way to his battle headquorton*. 
Suddenly an undroamotl of troop of Aust ralians swooped 
down. Tho gharry horse bolted and overt unied tho 
vehicle, anti amid shouts of Australian laiightor tho 
general, his gharry, his horse, and his oiTicers beeatnH 
prisoners, iguotninious and absurd. But it was a serious 
loss to tho Turks. I saw tliis unhappy gentleman on 
his way back, handsome, dignified, and ^infiniU'ly 
crestfallen. 

The Imperial Mounted Division took up 
position at El Mondiir, somo eight miles duo 
south of Gaza, and sent thenco a squadron to 
gain touch with the Australians and Now Ztia- 
laud(H*8 at Beit Durdis, and two HquivlroiiFr of 
Yeomanry along tho Bcorsheba road. This 
division and tho Camel Corps were chiefly 
engaged with tho enemy forces fi*rth(*r east, for 
it qtiickly becamo apparent that Kress von 
Kre855en8tein had niunorous reserves available 
and liad no intention of leaving tho garrison of 
Gaza to fight a lono hand. Th(.> near(\st reserves 
were at Heroira, seven miles c^asb of ElMendur, 
and at Shorij\ (Toll o.sh Slieria) five miles farther 
on — and Sheria, it will be remembered, was on 
tho railway, and by tho railway troops were 
brought from the north. Tho Turks also 
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Irtiinched troops from Huj, oast of Beit Durdis, 
and sent cavalry from Hoei’shoba and Hebron. 
Thus Oortcral Hodgson’s Yeomanry caj’ly 
became engaged with both Turkish cavalry and 
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infantry on tlunr right flank ; they were also 
exf)os(!d to tho fire of heavy guns at Hereira. 

Ceneral Dallas witli the 53rd Division ad- 
vanced to tho attack of (}a/a from tho south, 
occupying tho ri<lges of El Sholiif ami 
Mansiira. Tho Cloiicestershire Hussars, with 
a battalion and a section of 60-pounders, 
iwcupied the sandhills Vietween El Sholuf 
and tlie sea, and successfully covered tho left of 
the division. During the morning one brigade* 
of the 54th Djvision joijied t he right of tho 53rd 
Division at Marisura ; the two other brigades of 
the 54th Division were posted fartlier to the 
south-east, on the Sheikh Abljas Ridge, and dkl 
not come into iKJtion. The deployment of 
Oeneral Dallas’s leading brigfides began at 
10 minutes bofore noon, and tho fitial advance 
at one o’clock. The immediate objective was 
Aii Muntar, tho hill, a mile south-east of the 
town, traditionally tlie spot to which Samson, 
carried tho gates of Gaza. Part of the troops 
had to advance right in tho open. They were 
w<»ll supported by their artillery and by long- 
range rniu^hine-gim fire. The final advance was 
•4hry steady. The onomy offered ik very stout 


roidstanco both with rifles and machiiie guns 
from concealed pits, heavy slirapnel fire being 
also poured on tho assailants. All the infantry 
acquitted themselves as became veterans, but 
Welsh Territorials, upon whom dell some of the 
hardest fighting, wero specially distinguished. 
Tho Kent, Sussex, Hereford, Middlesex and 
Bmrtjy (Territorial) Regiments wore also named 
in tho oflicial reports for their cons[>iouou.s 
gallantry. 

While the infantry attaolc was in progress 
General Chetwodo decided that tho Australian 
and Now Zealand Mounted Division should bo 
thrown against the north and north-east of Gaza 
and by half- past three General Chanvel had 
b(5gun to move on the town. The 2nd Austra- 
lian Light Horse attacked on the right — 
towar«!s tho sea, the Now Zoalaiul Mounted 
Rifles in the centre, and the Yeomanry on tho 
left. Thus tho Turks wero assailed both in 
front and rear, and they began to give ground. 
Shortly after 4.30 the 53rd Division had carried 
most of Ali Muntar anil the hvat positions on the 
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hill w^ere most gallantly ciuriod by Brigadier- 
General W. Marriott -Dodington’s Brigade oti 
the 54th Division. B^ that time General 
Chat^vel’a mounted troops had fought their way 
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to the thick cactus hedges on the outskirts of 
the town. Some Australians and New Zea- 
landers pushed into Gaza itself, wlioro there 
was lively bayonet fighting. But in the streets 
they carno under cross fire from mactiino guns 
placed in, and on the flat roofs of, the houses, 
and suffered as • well as inflicted serious losses. 
Outside the town the Somerset Battery R.H.A. 
silenced two enemy guns aiul the New Zea- 
landers captured two 4*2 inch Austrian how- 
itzers and 20 prisoners. The guns they turned 
on the enemy and retained in the face of dos- 
[x^rato counter-attacks. 'Phe Australian Light 
Horse under Brigadier-Gent ;ral G, do L. Kyrit? 
also greatly distinguished itself. 

By five o’clock the Turks in Gaza were 
hemmed int though still full of fight. But 
night was coming on, and now the British longct I 
for the two hours of daylight lost in the early 
morning by the fog. The majority of the 
cavalry horses had had no Water during tho 
day, and tinless tho town fell at once tho 
mounted troops would liave to withdraw. And 
the Tiu’kish reinforcements from Huj, Sheria 
and Hereira were now pressing hard on the 
right flank of the British. They liad already 
seized, and hold, a prominent .position east of 
Gaza, fhougTi by prom|)t action and skilful 
leadership the 3rd Australian Light Horse under 
l^rigadier-Gener.^I J. R. Hoyston, aided by 
batteries of armoured cars, had denied them 
any further advantage. General Murray sug- 
gests that it was “ |x»rhaps possible,” if General 
Dobell had then pushed forward his reserve 


(tho 52nd Div'ision) the positions won might 
have boon consolidated, though ** the difficulty 
of supplying water for men and horses wouhl 
have been immense.” In fact General Ghet- 
wo<le, with General Dobell’s concurrencOi 
ordered tho 53rd Division to fall hack from Ali 
Muntar ; tho mounted troops also retina 1 
diu*ing tho night. Some 200 of the men who 
had got into tho town of Gaza were cut off and 
made prisoners by tho Turks. Of these > over 
150 woro wounded. Two light ariiioiinMl 
Inrtteries (eight cars) which found themselves 
at dawn in tho middlo of a largo body of tho 
enemy — estimated at 5,000 — brilliantly extri- 
cated tliernsolvos. Thoir 1ohs«)h were one killed 
and four wounded and thoy put alH>ut 350 of the 
em^my Itors fie ctmihal. 

The hatlhi was not over. Karly tho next 
morniiig patrols of the 53rd Division reoccupied 
Ali Muiitar. During the night, liowever, tho 
Turks had been heavily rt)infc>rced, and all the 
morning additional <mcmy troops poured in to 
Gaza. Bt'fore tlH> jiatrols could he reinforced a 
strong coiint(U’-attack drove them off Ali 
Muntar. From this [loint the offensive was 
witli the enemy, and when unotlu^r body of 
Turks, coming from thti Bof?rsl*c‘l)a direction, 
seized the Sheikh Abbas ri»lge, the situation 
grew more serious, as from Sheikh Abbas 
the enemy fired on the r(3ar of tho British 
position on Mansura ridge. Several counter- 
attacks were made by the British, and th <3 
Imperial Camel Cor[)s priudically annihilated 
the 3ril Turkish Cavalry Division, which 
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had charged them. The British troops re- 
mained throughout the day “staunch and 
cheerful,” but it was impossible to hold the 
position ponnanontly. It was waterless and 
(exposed on throe sides to the fire of the Turks’ 
artillery. It was equally out of the question 
for General Dobell, to try and reorganize 
his force “ for a deliberate attack.” How- 
ever, ho held on to his ground the whole day, 
shattering a strong attack made at 4 p.rn. 
During the night the force was withdrawn, and 
by daylight on the 28th the whole of the infantry 
had been brought to the western bank of the 
Wadi Ghuzzo. The cavalry followed the next 
day, the ofiomy contenting themselves with 
reoccupying the defences of Gaza. 

If the Turks had gained a success they had 
paid for it. Their losses in killed were very 
heavy, their total casualties being ofiicially 
estimated at 8,000. They lost 950 in prisoners 
(among them four Austrian officers and 32 
Austrian and German other ranks) and the two 
Austrian guns taken by the New Zealanders. 
They had also lost the Wadi Ghuzzo. General 
Murray claimeii the battle was for the British 
“ a most successful operation.” Certainly there 
was no dissentient voice to Sir Archibald’s 
further statement that all ranks fought with the 
utmost' gallantry and endurance. By the 
authorities at homo the fight Mas hailed as a 
victory, and the Imperial War Cabinet sent 
cordial congratulations to General Murray “ on 


the striking and important success achieved 
near Gaza.” 

Immediately after this first battle arrange- 
ments were made for a second attack. Rail- 
head reached Deir el Belah on April 5, and 
there General Dobell establisheii his head- 
quarters. To meet the most urgent require- 
ment of the troops tanks wore set up in the 
AVadi Ghuzzo and rail-borno water from Deir 
el Bclah pumjjed into them — well sinking 
in the wadi not having then been fully developed. 
All preparations^ were complete by the middle 
of the month, and April 17 was fixed for the 
rencM'al of the contest. Kress von Kresson- 
stein, whose headquarters were at Beit Hanun, 
five miles north of Gaza, had employed the 
throe weeks' interval to good purpose, tmtl 
General Dobell wm aware tliat ho had before 
him a harder task than in .the March battle. 
That battle had decided the Turks definitely 
to hold Gaza. The defences of the town had 
boon greatly strengthened, and more big guns 
had betm brought up. Altogether the enemy 
had five infantry ami one cavalry division on 
the front. Some of the reinfol'cements had 
been recalled from Galicia, some from the 
Caucasus. These fought in their heavy winter 
equipment. The Turks had ^Iso fortified the 
Atawina Ridge, situated half-way between 

• BcHides rail and camel transport magnificent 
draught horses wore used for bringing up heavy guns, 
a'* many as 20 hor-ies dragging one gun. 
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Gaza and Heroira, and thoir occupation of tbi.^ 
position prevenfod General Dobell from 
attempting an encircling movement by his 
mountcjd troops. 

It was decided that the new attack should 
be hi two stages — on tlie first day the ridges 
south of Gaza wore to be seized, and the final 
assault delivered after an artillery preparation 
from those ridges. General Dobell’s force 
was increased by one division, the 74th, which 
was the reserve division The attack >vas to 
l 3 e made by the infantry, the mounted troops 
to act a protection to their right (cast) 
flank, and also to hold in check tho enemy 
force at Heroira and Sheria. In addition 
General Doliell had the use of more heavy 
artillery and of Tanks, while British monitors 
and the French battleship Requin were to shell 
enemy positions with long-range guns. 

The first day’s programme was carried out 
according to plan, and without serious oppo- 
sition, tho 62;id an<i 5tth Divisions, both 
under General \V. F. B. Smith, seizing the 
Sheikh Abbas-Mansura ridges by 7 a.m. on 
April 17. When the main attack was de- 
livered on the 19th it was soon apparent, that 
the struggle would be severe. The mounted 
troops, acting against* tho ont/my centre and 
left, began a “containing” attack at dawn. 


and this attack, discontinued in the afternoon, 
met with ” all tho success anticipated.” T1 m> 
Imperial Mounted Division, dismounled, made 
a gallant assault on the At awina Ridge ; the 
AnziK's spread farther oast and beat ba<*k 
bodies of Turkish cavalry. Describing tho 
attivck on Atawina Ridge, tho oorn^sporident 
o.f the ManrhcHler Ouardian alniody quoted 
said ; 

Our troops adviincod over ground that wns niiipod (o 
a foot by tho Turks. Every movoTOfut was signal I< <1 
to the nnemy by their aeroplancH, whioli at least on this 
part of tlio front were in the aseondant. It is a kind of 
fighting to which mounf<Ml men are not trained, and in 
a dismounted action at least one man in every live miot. 
ho left Iwhind as a horso-holdor. Ncverthc-loKM these 
[Yeomanry] regiments pressetl on nnfiert nrtwd by their 
losses. They might have mieceeded ; hut . . . the 
'Purk** worn ahio to send relnron;emenlH, eHtimate<l at 
0,000. These troops were baeUed by .'5 0 in. guns, wliieh 
poured in a dfwlly nr4* of shrapnel and high explt».sive 
Wo had few heavy guns in this s< et<ir, and the l.‘b and 
IS-yKMimlors ol our field artillery wi^ro coinphdely 
otitrauged. 

Tho Turks had rails prepared for their heavy guns, 
which wore thus rimdercd alm«»Ht os !Tnd)ilf' as field 
artillery, and of this they to<ik the fulloHt advantage. 
One battery of tho H.A.t-. was locate<l by tho 
and shell after Bholl burst right in its mi^lst. Yet they 
got away with only seven wounded and one gun damaged, 
thanks t^ the imperturhahle roolness of all ranks. Lau* 
in the afternoon tho attack was abandoriod. . . . Our 
retirement was perfectly orchirly. 

For tbc main afttvek the bombanlment 
bogau at 5 :^0 a.rn., and between 7.15 and 7 30 
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. EGYPTIAN LABOUR CORPS LEVELLING GROUND FOR THE RAILWAY. 


. tlio infantry advanced. The SlJrd Division 
(now nndor tlie command of Major-General 
S. F. Mott) had tor objoctiv'e Samson Ridge, 
the ridge nearest the Medilerrantjan. After 
very severe fighting — some of the Turkish 
trenches l^eing filled with dead — tiio ridge was 
(?arried early in the afternoon. I'ho division 
then advanced north t-o Sheikh Ajlin and up 
to the coast loss than three miles from Gaza. 
To the 54t-h and r)2nd Divisions was assigned 
the assault on tho foimidahle Ali Muntar 
defences Tho 52nd Division was on tho 
right of tho 5,‘)rd, and still farther to the right 
was tho 54th Division, to which was attached 
tho Imperial Camel Corps. On the right of 
tho Camel Corps was tho 4th Australian Light 
Horse. With these divisions w'ore several 
Tanks, two of which were hit by shells and 
burnt out. As tho troops advanced they wore 
i^et by heavy and accurat/O rifio and machine- 
gun fii-o, and despite most gallant efforts they 
made little progress ; tho line of advance 
became ragged, and some brigades suffered 
from enfilade fire Thf? Turks had tho range 
of all the positions, and tho attackers would 
have fans! worse than they did but for the 
fire of the warships off Gaza. The sliips made 
excellent firaclice, both on Ali Muntar and on 
the enemy troops as they left their shelters t<» 
attack the Bytish. 

By ten o’clock a brigavle of tho 52nd Division 
had captured the strong work known as 
Outpost Hill, but from this hill they wore 
shelled out. “ The position,” writes General 
Murray, ” was most gallantly retaken on his 
own initiative by Major W. T. Forrest, M.C., 
T^'ng's Own Scottish Borderers (subsequently 
4|^illed), who collected a few men for the pur- 


pose.” Nevertheless ” all further attempts by 
tho brigade to launch an attack from Outpost 
Hill were shattered by fire at their inception, 
and the brigade in roar was forced to remain 
in the open under a lu^avy fire.” Unfor- 
timately tho formation of tho ground was .such 
that the attack could only be made on an 
extremely narrow front, and as the <lay wore 
on it became o\ddont that success could only 
be gained by tho British if tho 52nd Division 
rniulo progress. This, as has been S(?en, it 
could not do. The 54th Division and the 
Imiierial Camel Corps made some headway, 
the camelry, in conjunction with tho 4th Aus- 
tralian Light Horse, entering tho enemy trenches 
at Khirbot Sihan, betwet^n Ali Muntar and the 
Atawina Ridge. The enemy retired about 
800 yards north, and this new position they 
kept, all further attempt.s to advance failing. 
About noon part of a brigade of tho 54th 
Division was forced back by a furious counte^• 
attack throughout tho battle the Turks 
fought with groat gallantry and steadiness. 
Lat(‘r tho brigade ri»gained its lost ground, 
but the Turks then attacked farther east, 
against tho 4th Australian Light Horse. This 
brigade was in turn driven back, and with 
tluj 3rd Australian Light Horse, posted 
next on the right, suffered heavy casualties. 
Tho Imperial Camel Corps, though left at 
Khirljet Sihan in a very critical position, held 
on stubbornly till a Yeomanry brigade came 
up and gallantly made good, occupying the 
positions from which the Australian Light 
Horse had boon driven. 

Such was the situation at 3 p.m., and 
General Dobell, to quote <3ir Archibald Murray’s 
dispatch, “in view of information received 
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3 ]TaT our attack had not yet succeeded in 
(rawing in the enemy’s reserves, decided that 
the moment liad not yet come for an attempt 
tjo force a decision by tlirowing in the general 
mserve.’* At this hour (3 p.m.)f General 
ilmray states, “ it is possible ” that if Genera! 

! )obell had thro\\Ti in his reserves the key of 
ho Tiurkish position luiglit liavo lK>en taken 
i* with the furt.hor loss of 5,000 to 6,000 men, 
but this would have left my small force, alrea ly 
reduced, with a dillicult lino of front to hold 
against increasing reinforcements of the enemy, 
who owing to the conformation of the terrain 
could attack from several directions.” The 
hght continued, and at 6.20 p.rn. tho brigade 
on Outpost Hill was forced to evacuate its 


The fight w’tw not rono\ved on April 20.^ 
In the opinion of GeiK'ral Dobell, of General 
Chet wode, and of all the «livisional command»<rs, 
which opinion was conveyed to Gtuieral 
Murray diuing the night, a resumption of the 
battle did not offer sufficient prospiKd o: 
success to justify its being undertaken, “ Ir 
view of this stningly expressed opinion,” .says' 
General Murray, ho concurred in Giiuu*al 

Dobell's recommendation, which w’as to hold! 

i 

the ground gaiiietl and to [ireparo for auj 
attack, later on, upon the (‘iiemy lines betwtH^nf 
Gaza and Ht*reira. The tMic'iny made sevc»ralj 
local ofTensives, but no g<«neral counter atta<*k,! 
and the groiiiul gained was consolidated ou| 
♦ he 20th. 



A PATROL OF THE IMPERIAL CAMEL CORPS. 


position. Meantime, at four o’clo^'k. General 
Murray, who was at Advanced G.H.Q. at 
Khan Yunus, instructf?d Geni'ral Dobell to 
liold all ground gained, with a view to resuming 
tho attack on Aii Muntar, under cover of a 
concentrafod artillery bombardment, at dawn 
the next day. At nightfall the engagement 
wivs broken off. It had bt^eu a day of unre- 
warded gallantry on tho part of the British 
forces, whose casualties — .specially heavy among 
the Scottish and Welsh infantry — had amounted 
to some 7,000, , 


()n«* count t'r-at<a<ik was nippm in th<' hinl entiwly 
by onr nin’n ,ff ict^ rnacbiiM* luivin^' 

fvtxni 2,000 infnntry imd HOO mviilry 
ill ttin Wucii II !iir lliTfini ; fniir nnicliini'H irniinMiinloly 
iitliirkiMl thin : iri'o, whirli thi^y tmiiul in t'nrinH' 

tion, with boi ibn, and thn rntirn bcidy was dir.porM'd 
with ln*avy fivn^ilios. ^ 

From that time oiiwanl for over six months 
there was no change in thtj position round 
Ga/.a. A jieriod of trench warfan; sup(*rvened. 
To Miis the troops fjuickly adapted themselves. 
The mo.st notable incidf^rit of the next two 
months was a very successful c.avalry raid 
(May 23-24), when a groat part of the Turks* 
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TURKISH SOLDIERS BRINGING IN LEVIES FROM JERUSALEM. 


railway from Beorahoba to Auja was des- 
troyed. 

Oil April 21, the second day after the fight 
just described, General Dobell visited General 
Murray at Khan Yunus and repeated his 
reasons for not continuing the battle. 

In the meentitno (wriios Gkjncral Murray) it became 
apparent to mo that Gonoral Doholl, who had Hufforod 
some weeks previously from a severe touch of the kuii, 
W03 no longer in a fit state of health to boar tho strain 
of further operations in tho coming heat of summer. 
To my great regret, therefore, I felt it my duty to relievo 
him of his command. ... Accordingly on the morning 
of the 2lHt I interviewed General Dobell and informed 
him of my decision, in wliich he concurred. 

General MuiTay appointed Lieut. -General 
Sir Philip Chotwode to command the Eastern 
Force in place of Sir Charles Dobell. Major- 
General Sir H. Chauvcl succeeded General 
Chotwode as commander of the Desert Coluimi, 
and Major-General E. W. C. Chaytor took 
General Chauvel’s place as commander of the 
Anzac division. The cayalry work in both 
♦ho battles of Gaza had been brilliant, and 
these leaders well deserved promotion. That 
the equal valour of the infantry had not met 
with success inffy have boon duo to faults 
of leadership. General Dobell’s reports were 
not published, and lie kept silence on these 
episodes. But responsibility lay ultimately 
with General Murray, who did not discover 
that General Dobell’s health would imfit him 


“to bear tho strain of further operations’* tintil 
after the failure to take Gaza on April 19. 

The War Office at the time slurred over the' 
battle as if it were but a* nxinor operation, 
in which the advanced positions round Gaza 
were taken and the British came “ in touch ” 
with tho enemy main position. “ About 
200 Turkish prisoners were captured on tho 
19th iust.,“ said the official communiqiii of 
April 22, but of British casualties there was 
no mention. Not until General Murray’s 
dispatch was published on November 20 
following were the magnitude of the battle 
and the number of casualties known publicly. 
Yet that the results of the spring eaiui^aign 
called for further changes was, apparently, 
the official opinion. Ton weeks after Sir Chtwles 
Dobell had boon relieved of his command 
Sir Archibald Murray was replaced as Com- 
mander-in-Chiof of the Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force. ITio oflicer chosen to succeed him was 
General Sir E. H. H. Allenby, the commander 
of tho Third Army in France. Sir Eihnimd 
Allenby sailed for Egypt and took over the 
command there on June 29. The success which 
attended his autumn campaign was made tho 
occasion of a public declaration by the British 
Government in favour of tho establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Jewish 
people. 
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THE JEWS IN PALESTINE. 
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Balfour’s Pledge, November, 1917. 

O NE uftor another^ the groat latent 
social ^ and national problems of 
the world were raised by the war 
/ and with the advance of the British 
forces from Egypt came the turn of Palestine 
and the Jews. The land and the people had 
rc^aidied one of tho most eventful moments in 
their history. 

Kor eigliitieri centuries and a half, since 
Titus took Jerusalem liouse by house and 
sowed its site with .salt, tho Jews and Palestine 
had l>oen strangers to eocli otlior. Re.sisting 
to tho last, almost cxtcnriinated by Roman 
methods of pacification, at feud with their 
Gentile neighbours (for Jews and non- Jews 
have always shared I’alcstino between them), 
the Jews had no choice but to abandon their 
home, and follow in tho steps of their brethren 
who had already emigrated to tho West. 
They could not escape from tho dominion of 
Rome, for Rome ruled everywhere where there 
wiis civilization, but they teruiod to settle in 
the borderlands of the Homan World, ospocially 
in Spain and in the German provinces of the 
Rhino frontier. 

Tn these “ new countries ” — for Spain and 
tho Rhineland were in the same stage of 
development in the first centuries after Christ 


tw Ru.ssia and Ameritja are to-day they won' 
tolerated by the Homan Government, and 
found .scope for their commercial ability, 
but they were only at the beginning of their 
wanderings. During tls^ following eighteen 
centuries it was tho tragic destiny of the Jews 
to intnMluco one country after anotlM?r to 
civilization, only to bo driv^'ii out as soon as 
the iiativti Gentiles harl become capable of 
keeping their own lioii.se in order without 
Jewish assistanciL WImri this stage was 
reaelKwl the ,Jew caiiKi to bo reganh^l as a 
hateful intruder in the young nation’s field, 
tusmomic jealousy was transmuted into th«» 
more savage passion of n'ligious fanaticism, 
and the Jew had to wamliT on into another 
land, and .start )ii.s tragic cycle again. 

The Spanish Jews remained in tho Penin- 
sula more than a t>iousan<l years, l)ut at the 
♦ lid of the fifteenth century they wer<< t^xpelled, 
like the Moors, by the victorious and bigoted 
(’hristian nienarchy. Som<? w^Te watfered 
abroai tt> llollimd, Italy, Morocco, but the 
majority fouiul refugee in the Ottoman Empire. 
This age, th() most intoh'rant in Eurojw, was 
the most erilighttmed periofi of Ottoman 
governmejit. The Moslem was dolighto<l lo 
w4?l<*oine tho victim of Christ(ui<lom, and the 
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Turk saw the arl vantage of strengthening his 
newly on riominion over the Balkan Christians 
by introducing another alien element besides 
liiinself. 

In European Turkey the Spanish Jews, or 
Sephardim, as they can\e to cell themselves. 



[Afier Rembrandt. 

A JRWISH RABBI. 

(Sephardi.) 


found the two coiiditioiis oKsential for their 
prosperity — a benevolent government and a 
coimtry in a low state of economic develop- 
ment. They settled in the chief commercial 
centres — Constantinople, Uskub, Sarajevo and, 
above all, Salonika -and rapidly supplanted 
Creeks, Venetians, Genoese and llagusans. 
The settlement of the Sephardim in Rumelia 
was a noteworthy epoch in the liistory of the 
Jews, for it marked the first retracing of their 
steps in the direction of Zion. But these 
Sephardim never girded themselves for the 
final stages of the road. Salonika, with its 
80, 000 Jews speaking their inherited Spanish 
dialect, was already a Jewish homo ; and who 
could expect a Jew, with his history of wander-" 
ings beliirwl him, to abandon lightly so fair ati 
asyhun ? Loyalty and material interest com- 
bined to make the Sephardim stay where they 
w^re and stand by the Turks. They became 
linked to the Turks more intimately through a 
crypto -Jewish Moslem community, the D6nm6, 
descended from Sephardim converted in the 
seventeenth century. The D6nm6 were repre- 
setited by Djavid Bey, the financier, on the Com- 


mittee of Union and Progress, and through 
Oriental Free Masonry, which they con- 
trolled, the Salonika Sephardim were asso- 
ciated from the beginning with the Young 
Tmkish movement. In Turkey, as in Hun- 
gary, and from the same mixed motives of 
gratitude and ambition, they tlirew in their lot 
with the ruling race, and they supplied the 
intellectual element in the new Turkish 
Nationalism. The author of the standard 
exposition of the “ Pan-Tiu'anian Movement,” 
who called himself by the pure Turkish napie 
of “ Tokin Alp,” is believed to have been a 
Salonika Jew ; and there is also reason to 
suppose that the secularizing, anti-Islamic 
tendency which is so remarkable a feature in 
Pan-Turanianism was partly the effect of this 
Jewish influence. 

The Sephardim were the aristocracy of 
modern Jewry, yet the future lay rather with 
the Jews of the Rhineland, who wanderetl 
north-eastward across Europe till they became 
Askonazim — ” The Dispersion of Scythia.” In 
some resf)ects the history of Askenazirn and 
Sephardim has boon parallel. Each acquired 
a ])ro visional national language in the land of 
their first, and longest, sojoui’ii — the Sephardim 
their Si)anish dialect and the Askenazirn Yid- 
dish or Ju'lisch-Deulsvhy whicfi is Rhenish Ger- 
man saturated with Hebraisms and written in 
Hebrew characters — and each found a pro- 
visional modern homo, the Sephardim at 
Salonika and the Askenazirn in the Russian 
Pale. But hero the parallel ends. The Sephar- 
dim were a small privileged comimmity, 
favoured by the Government under whicli they 
lived, and content with their lot. The Askena- 
zim numbered millions, and have been one of 
the most oppressed peoples in the world. Yet 
the greater rdle was prepared for them by their 
numbers and their sufferings. The Yiddish 
dialect w.as spoken at the outbreak of the war 
by j>erhap8 90 per cent, of the Jews in the- 
world, and the Russian Pale was the reservoir 
fron\ which a Jewish populate >n was? flowing 
back to Palestine, 

The Pale is a vast belt of territoi ies conquerf'd 
by Russia during the 1 8th century from 
Lithuania, Poland ^and the Ottpman Empire. 
Befqro the Russian conquest these territories 
were the borderlands of Western Europe, and 
thj? Jews hod drifted into them as Western 
European civilization pushed its Jborders east- 
ward, to the Vistula and the Dniester, from the 
Rhine. The replacemenifc of the more or less 
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friendly Polish and Turkish (Jovenmient s by the 
Brussian Tsardoni had a very advcirse effect on 
the position of the Askeiiazim. The medieval 
restrictions upon the Jews, which had never 
existed in Turkey, and had been abolished in 
Western Ohristendorn after the French Revolu- 
tion, were perpetuated in the Pale under the 
Tsarist rigitne. The reforms introduced dming 
the ’sixties and ’seventies of last century by the 
Tsar Alexander II. held out to the Russian Jews 
for a moment the prospect of emancipation. 
But the Russo-Turkish War, the Treaty of 
Berlin and the assassination of Alexander in 
1881 threw Russia back into a political reaction 
of which the Jews were the victims. It would 
hardly be an exaggeration to say that the per- 
secution of the Jews by the Russian Covea-n- 
mont after this date was the most terrible 
phase in their liistory since the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Never, since the fall of the Roman 
Krnpire, had a single persecuting Government 
held so large a proportion of the Jewish race in 
its power, and unfortunately the Hiiinanian 
Government followed the bad exam[)lo of its 
neighbour. In Rumania, where Askenazim 
had settled while it still >)elonged to the Turk, 
it was the old story of a young nation casting 
out the Jew When he had ceased to bo indis- 
pensable to its development. From 1882 
onwards the Pale and Rumania, which between 


them had harboured t)>e great nuvss of tjie Jewish 
people for hundreds of yeBi*s, became no longer 
t4Miati table for them even tis a temporary 
ahidiiig place, and a new Jewish migration set 
in, whicli from the numerical point of view 
became the largest in Jewish history, and also 
proved, in its out(;oine, to bo tlie most important 
of any for the Jewish future. 

The main sti-eain of ^migrants flowed west, 
attracted by the small, but wealthy aiul power* 
hil Jewish comniiinities in Western Europe, 
who had long enjoyed complete emancipation, 
and lived on terms of legal equality with their 
( Jen tile neighbours. Tens of tliousands settloil 
in London ; hundi'eds of thousands crossed tlm 
Atlantic to New York, ftoeki 4 g the two' Jc^wisli 
requirements of a friendly goven«nont»jmd an 
iuidevelopod land. It was a momentous migra- 
tion, entailing consequences for Wesh'rn Civiliza- 
tion and for Jewry which will a])pear in this 
chapter at a later stage, yet it was not really 
so signilieant as the tiny stream of pioiuHMs 
which began, at the same |)criod, to flow south- 
<*Hst from the Pale to l’al(‘stine. 

This r(^tiirn to Pak‘stine from iJie Pale, which 
began in 1882 and steadily increastHl in volurrii*, 
was one of the most daring colonization move* 
inents in history. Tlx' Jewish race had been 
iij)rooted from the soil of Pnlestiiu* for more 
than eighteen hundred years, ti’ans])laiited to 
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regions in Europe with a totally different 
climate, and confined there to sedentary life 
in the towns. The only Jews in Palestine when 
the new colonization began were urban com- 
munities in centres like Jerusalem and Safed, 
who were as completely divorced from the land 
as. their brethren elsewhere, and were not eveji 
ecotiomically self-supporting in their urban 
environment, but dependent on the alms of the 
Dispersion. 

The new colonists were determined not to 
siirk into this condition, but rather to raise the 
position of Jewry. in Palestine by their own 
example and aid, and they proposed to achieve 
tliis by settling on the land and making their 
living out of Palestinian agriculture. In this 
heroic task thev had nothing to help them but 


tlteir faith and energy; They were students and 
shopkeepers, unused to country life, ignorant 
of agricultural methods even as practised in 
Europe, ill -fitted physically to stand the 
Palestinian climate, and with no one to instruct 
them in the specied conditions of agriculture 
there. Even for the native peasantry it was 
hard to win a livelihood, for the land had been 
neglected and half-desolate for hundreds of 
yearSt — over since, in fact, its original Jewish 
husbandmen had been extemunatod or driven 
out. The Jewish townsman of the Pale, ret turn- 
ing to the land of liis forefathers after a cycle of 
wanderings, was looked upon with suspicion,, 
os a European, by the Arab fellahin, and a. 
Russian (ironically enough) by the Ottoman 
Government. For the Tsardoin, which had 
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(leixiod tho Jijwsiu tho Palo the rights of human 
beings, would ntU forego its sovereignty over its 
“ Jewish nationals ’* when they had settled on 
Ottoman territory, and tho Ottoman Govern- 
ment not minaturally feared that the Russian 
consular authorities would use tho colonists as 
an excuse for intervention in Turkish affairs. 
At one moment there was even a danger that 
Turkey would on this account proliibit the pur- 
chase of land by Russian Jews and stop their 
immigration. 

But these difTiculties were overcome. The 
immigrants acclimatized themselves ; their 
children grew up healthily as natives of the 
land ; and the land, responding to their indu.stry 
and intelligence, gave proof of a fertility such 
as it had probably never shown since it was 
laid waste by Titus. At the outbreak of war 
there w'ere more than 15,000 Jewish agricul- 
turists in Palestine, distributed in over 40 set- 
tlemente ranging from Dan to Beersheba and 
from the Maritime Plain to beyond Jordan. 
They owned already 110,000 acres, which was 
something between 8 and 14 per cent, of the 
total area in Palestine then under cultivation, 
and vast uncultivated tracts lay waiting to be 
developed by them without any disturbance of 
the existing non-Jowjsh population. 

In the profoundest sense, the colonists 


reconquered the land tor their ra(;e. Where 
they found mahuria, they banished it by drain* 
age and oucalyi^tus plant-af ions. Where there 
was too littl(» water, they built dams across the 
watlis, or sank artesian W'ells, They distributed 
the water by irrigation channels. They studied 
the nature of tho soil and experimouted in 
specialised j)rod action — vines, (»rang()s, silk- 
wonns, t()l)a(*co. They formed cooptirati\M^ 
unions for tho placing of their produce on the 
foreign market. Of course, there were mistake's 
— mistakes in tho choice of site, method of 
farming, and f'stimato of the market. The 
wine industry, in particular, was developed at 
one mouunit considi^rably b<^yond the foreign 
demand, and the colonists wlio committed 
themselves to it w(»re fac(<d with ruin. But 
instead of tiftspiviring. or resigning themselviw 
to farming at a loss, they uprooted their vines 
and gave their land over to corn and fodder- 
stutfs. TJie victorious struggle of the colonists 
with tlie Palestinian soil is typifuxl in carec^rs like 
that of Mr. Alexander Aaronsohn. The son of 
Jewish parents who had, emigrated to a colony 
imtler Mount Camiel from a Rumanian town, he 
grew up in Palestine and was educated there ; 
went to study agriculture in tho United States ; 
was appointed an official of tho Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture ; conducted importlimt 
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experinyntfl in dry-fanning in the WeHteni £2,080,000 — principally through the increased 

States ; and tlien — instead of pursuing the imports and exports of the Jewish colonists* 

brilliant career that lay open to lum in America But the colonists could not have achieved^ 
— returned home to Palestine, to give his these results without the support of their 

countrymen the benefit of his experience. In brethren who remained in the Dispersion. The 

1910 he was made director of the Jewish Agri- pioneers were financed by the “Chovevd 

cultural Experiment Station at Atlit, and before Zion,” or ‘‘ Lovers of Zion,” Movement, which 

Jiis work was interrupted by the war he had sprang up in all the big cities of the Pale, and 

bred varieties of cereals, grapes, cactus and was coordinated, in 1890, under the direction 

otlier crops especially adapted to Palestinian of the Odessa Committee. When the resomces 

conditions wliich in some castjs siurpassed in of Russian Jewry fell short, the emancipated 

value by 100 per cent, tlie unspecialized Jews of Western Europe stepped into the 

varieties grown Iwfore. breach. Baron Edmund do Rothschild, of 

The scientific achieveu\ents of Jewish agri- Paris, practically took upon lumself the 

culture in Palestine pointed the way for all financial responsibility for the colonies from 

regions in tlio world of similar soil and climate 1884 to 1899, till the work was taken over 

to ii^crease their productiveness; and, small by the Jewish Colonization Association, an 

though thii number of colonists still was, they organization endowed by Baron Hirach. 

ha<l already increased the prosperity of Palos- The Jowiah Colonization Association did the 
tine itself. At Petach-Tichvoh, the oldest of colonists as much service by its statesmanship 

the colonies, founded on the banks of the as by its funds. It found them at that critical 

River Auja, north-east of Jaffa, in 1878, and period, wliich always occurs in tho liistory of 

developed under innumerable difiiculties, au colonization, wluni patronage has done the 

acr<» of irrigable land was worth £3 10s. in 1890 most it can, and the colonists must choose 

and £36 in 1914, Again, between the years between loss of initiative or the risk of standing 

1904 and 1912, the annual volume of trade at by themselves. The Jewish Colonization Asso- 

the port of Jaffa rose from £760,000 to ciation discovered how to guide tho Palestinian 
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ooloiiistH along the latter path. It- oneonrage<l 
tho cooperative movement among them, 
granted them loans on business terms anti for 
objects tending* to increase their ultimate 
indopendonee, and set an exatn|)le of the way 
in which capital should be employed. Th<» 
<;hief finaiKc-ial (litticulty for tho individual 
colonist was tho purchase of land, wliich could 
seldom bo bought from tho native owners in 
small allotments. A “ Palostine I.antl Devolop- 
mout Company ” was therefore founded, which 
coojx)rale<l with tho Jewish Colonization Asso- 
ciation in tho purchase of largo estates and re- 
sold them in lots to individual settlers. And 
its work was suppUimented by an “ Anglo- 
Palostine Bank,” which adv^anced money to tho 
sc^ttlers for building houses, buying plant and 
stock, and starting agricultural operations. 
But it was not only necessary to make tho 
individual colonist independent of support 
from tho Palo. Tho communal administration 
of the colonies had to bo made as far as possible 
independent of the Ottoman (ioveriunent. 
Social services which European Governments 
provide as a matter of course, such as oduca- 
tioi^ police, and tho building of roads. Were 
neglected altogether by the Turkish authorities, 
while the taxes, wliich in Europe are collected 
by the Govertiments, directly and also lionestly, 
were fanned out to e>rtortioners ov'cr whom the 
Turkish Goveniment exercised no coiitrol. 


Tho Jewish Colonization Association therefoni 
made loans fo tlu* communal authorities to 
enable them to execute pul)hc works and to 
farm th(? colonists’ taxes t liemw^lves. and this 
had the social advr-ntag(‘, bc^yond the llnaucial 
saving, of fostiu'ing self'g(»vcmment in the 
cohmies to a high d('gnH\ On the eve of the 
war a typical Jewish colony in Palestine was 
governed by an elective council of inhabitants, 
witli committees for education, police, and 
judicial ai'bitration. Tho communal police 
force consisted partly of paid, pc^rinaru^nt 
watchmen anti partly of t he citizems t luimselvtw, 
who in certain colonies w(»re undt^r an obliga- 
tion to do a number of hours* service every 
week. Thti judicial arbitration, which enabled 
tho colonists to disptuisti with tluj corrupt and 
inefficient Turkish courts, had, of course, no 
sanction behind it, Imt it was a point t>f lionoiu’ 
with the colonists to abidt; by its dt»cisions, 
and even the Arab population in the neigh- 
bourhood of tho colonies had Ix^gun t o carry its 
tlisputes to the Jewish tirbitratio^i committees. 
Sv*lf-governing within, connected by its own 
road with tho railway or tho coast, in direct 
touch througli its own coop(<rativ<^ society 
with its fowign markets, and financcxl, when 
necessary, by Jewish caiiital, each of tho forty 
and more Palestinian colonies hod lj<3Come, on 
the eve of the war, a miniature Stat(% ii^kjn^* 
nothing of tho Turkish State, except that it 
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should refrain from interference. If the war 

r 

had nob intervened, the number of colonies 
would gradually have grown, more and more 
of the uncultlvateil land would have como into 
Jt^wish possession, new trade and industry 
would have been called into existence by 
Jewish enterprise, and a process of peaceful 
penetration would have transformed Palestine 
into a Jewish country. But this process, 
fruitful and essential though it was, would never 
by itself have accomplished the National 
Restoration. It was too individualistic, too 
economic, too negative in character. Its 
stimulus came from the anti -Jewish policy of 
the Russian Government in the Pale, nob from 
the national instinct of the Jews themselves. 
And the motive of those who guided it was to 
find an asylum from persecution for individual 
Jews, rather than to reunite the Jewish nation 
with its home. The Jewish Colonization Asso- 
ciation, which made a practical success of the 
Palestinian colonies, was more largely interested 
in schemes in South America, where 
Jewish colonization seemed to have better 
prospects from the material point of view. If 
one compares the Jewish revival in Palestine 
with the revival of other peoples and lands once 
entombed in the Ottoman Empire, the period 
of pure colonization will be found to correspond 
to the economic recuperation of the Greeks in the 
late eighteenth century and the Bulgars in the 
early nineteenth — a preparatory phase which 
preceded and made possible, but was not in 
itself the cause of, the national awakening. 


The Jewish national movement, or the 
Zionist movement, as it is more commonly 
called, was started in Western Europe, far 
away both from Palestine and from the Pale, 
and its prophet, Theodore Hprzl, of the Dis- 
persion in Vienna, who settled in Paris and 
became a popular journalist there, was a 
typical emancipated Jew. The causes of his 
becoming a nationalist are obscure. One of 
them may have been the wave of anti-Semitism 
which spread in the ^nineties from Russia to 
Austria, Germany and France, and cruelly 
disillusioned the prosperous Jewish com- 
munities there, which had enjoyed emancipation 
for a century past. But this anti-Semitic 
movement was itself the product of an inten- 
sification of national feeling all over Europe, 
which reached its climax in the Great War, and 
it is more probable that Herzl — writer, puVJi- 
cist, cosmopolitan and assimilated Jew as he 
was — was directly influenced by this political 
tendency in his Gentile environment. Herzl* s 
discovery was, in effect, that the Jews were a 
nationality in the same sense of the word as 
the Gentile nationalities who had attained 
self-expression in Europe, or were struggling 
to attain it still. The homelessness of the 
Jew, which had been his distkiguishing charac- 
teristic for eighteen hundred years, was for 
Herzl neither a crushing handicap nor a 
supernatural dispensation, but rather one of 
those practical obstacles which reawakening 
nationalities liave always to overcome. 1*o 
secure for tho Jewish people a national home 
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was the first object of the political movement 
'which ho initiated. HerzPs Zionism, modern 
alike in the freedom and in the limitations of 
its point of view, was combated in Jewry 
from two opposite quarters. There was a 
conservative Rabbinicnl element which re- 
garded as impious any attein|)t to compass by 
homan endeavours the Return to Zion, which 
God had promised, just as it trt^ated as sacri- 
lege the effort to revive Hebrew, the sacred 
language of the Scriptures, as a living tongue. 
And there were the Assimilationlsts, whose 
view of the Jewish future was dotormined by 
the emancipation in Wostom Kuropts just as 
the Rabbinical view was determined by the 
Ghetto rejime which prevailed in Europe till 
the eighteenth century, and was in existence 
in Russia still. 

The Rabbinical opposition soon ceased to 
count — it was really the opponent of Assiini- 
lationisrn, and the issue between them had 
been fought out before Herzl appeared on the 
scene — but the Assimilationists fought all the 
harder as the Zionist Movement grew, and the 
struggle was never so sharp as at the moment 
when the Zionist hopes were on the verge of 
fulfilment. 

It is a delicatq matter for Gentiles to discuss 
this controversy, which is eminently one that 
must be decided between the Jews tliemsolves. 
But we may take satisfaction in the fact that 
both Zionism and Assimilat ion ism have btnen 
made possible by the tolerance which the 
Jews obtained (albeit tardily) in Western 
Europe, and that both show the influence of 
European political ideas. The Assirnilatumist 
feels that the emancipation has boon a decisive 
event in Jewish history, accepts wholc-heartetlly 
the gift of political and social equality front 
the State in w'hicli he lives, and olTcrs that 
State his whole-hearted alltjgiariee in return. 
His watchword is “Jewry not a race but a 
religion.” When he saw the Jews of the Pale 
being persecuted by the Russians on racial 
grounds he waited for the fall of the Tsardom 
(which, in fact, arrived), and was confident 
that, in an enlightened and democratic Ritssia, 
the Jews of the Pale would ho emancipated 
too. When Ho saw anti-Semitism raisi* its 
head in Western Europe he bore it patiently 
as a passing aberration. When he opened his 
pui’se (as he did very generously) for the 
settlement of Jewish refugees in South America, 
Palestine or elsewhere he looked on it as a 
provisional measure of relief, an amelioration 


of individual hardships till such time as the 
Jewish problem should be .solve<^l, abnost 
automatically, by the general progress of man- 
kind. The Assiinilationisf , in fact, was a 
nineteonth-ceniury liberal, and his optimism 
was derived from the Libt'ral point of view*. 

The Zionist would perhaps maintain that 
wdiile the Assiniilationist is under the influence 



THEODORE HERZL. 

of the immediate past and the ortho»lox 
reactionary under th<^ ban of the Middle Ages, 
ho himself lives in the present, yet sees the 
position of Jewry in fhe world in the light 
Of the whole Jewish tradition. ^Phi^ Zionist 
points out (and no Gentile w ill vi'iiiure to cori- 
trailict him) tiiat the h*gal eipiality secure(l hy 
emancipation, in(*stinuil)lt^ bofin though it is, 
has not, after all, soK^ed thc^ j)roblcm on its 
spiritual sid»\ It has givim the Jew a (^artier, 
hut it has not givtai him -asHimilation. H(» 
may earry tJT the highi'st honours at the 
University, the Bar, or in J’arliamerit, but b<» 
remains a Jew, aial never brr*f mies the “ English- 
man of Jewish ri'ligion ” which is the Assiini- 
lationist’s ideal. The Zionist d<»e?» not attrihuti* 
this failure to Gentile jealousy or prejudice. 
He sees in it a confirination of liis Hieory, that 
the real dilTcrentia of .Icwry is not religion 
hut race, and he helicvc»s that ho can set it 
right hy giving the Jtw a national status of 
his own. The modem civilized world is essen- 
tially a community of nations, and the Jew 
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will becf)rne aftaimiJatod to it much more pro- 
foundly if he enters it, like the Englishman or 
the Frenchman, in bis own national garb, than 
if he renders himself self-conscious and con- 
spicuous by throwing his own nationality 
aside and copying the dress of the other 
members. 

This is a very rough and tentative account 
of the two points of view. Only Jewry can 
decide between them, but the Oentilo may 
suggest that they are not so incompatible 
as in the heat of the controversy they appear 
to bo. The same problem was raised a century 
ago by the national revival of tlie (heeks, who, 
like the Jews — though for a shorter st)an of 
centuries and to a lessor degree — had been scat- 
terect abroatl and had taken root in alien 
lands. The Greek national movement, like 
Zionism, was started among the “ emanci- 
pated’* communities of the Hellenic Dispersion. 
They supplied the political ideas, the first 
leaders, the fluids, and when the time came for 
the national restoration to be carried out 
there was a similar tension between the 
“ assimilated ” Hellenes, whose hearts were in 
Odensa, Trieste, (Joustantinople or Alexandria, 
and those who weri'- anchored in the soil of 
Greece itself. Hut when a free Greek State 
was established, the crisis passed, and the 
Greek Dispersion in Europe and the Greeks 
of the kingdom rendered mutual service to 
each other and common service to the Greek 
race. We are beginning, in fact, to realize 
that the principle of nationality cannot be 
carried out in full except on the basis of some 
international organization. Nationalism and 
internationalism are two aspects of the single 
problem of the self-determination of peoples, 
and Jewry was likely to need the standpoints 
of both Zionism and Assimilationism for its 
orientation in the new world which liad been 
called into existence by the war. 

After this preface we may trace briefly the 
development of Herzl’s idea. He made it 
public first in 189(1 in a book called “ A Jewish 
Stat(\” Much of what ho advo(!ated here hod 
already been suggested by Jewish writers of 
the Pale, but it is characteristic of Herzl that 
the “ Jewish State ” shows no acquaintance 
with their works. Unlike those works, how- 
ever, the “ Jewish State ” made a sensation 
in Europe. It gave utterance to the latent 
national feeling of the emancipaterl Jews. 
Herzl was called to place himself at the head 
a movement, and though he had probably 


written the book without any intention of 
following it up by action, he accepted the call 
and showed himself a gifted diplomatist., 
organizer and inspirer of men. 

The organization took visible form in the 
Zionist Congress which met at Basel in 1897, 
and was follow^ed before the war by ton others, 
the eleventh Congress having been hold at 
Vienna in 1913. The idea of the movement 
was embodied at the first Congress in the 
famous “ Basel Programme ” : 

Zioninm strives to create for the Jewish people a home 
in Palestine socured by public law. 

The Oon.s^roBs contemplates tho following means to 
the attainment of this end : 

1. Thu promotion, on suitable lines, of tho coloniza 
tioa of Palestine by Jewish agricultural and industrial 
workers, 

2. The organization and binding together of the 
whole of Jewry by moans of api)ro{:iriate institutions, 
loctd and international, in accordance with tho laws of 
each country. 

3. The strengthening and fostering of Jewisli national 
sontimout and const'ioiisnoss. 

4. Pruparatory stops towards obtaining Government 
consent, whore necossary, to the attainment of the aim 
of Zionism. 

The insistence upon a home m PaleMlne in 
the first clause of tins progratnmo marked 
already a modification of Herd’s personal 
point of view. Herzl primarily desired a 
national homo for the Jews cn order to give 
them, like their Gentile contemporaries, a 
national status. It w^as only a secondary 
consideration with him that this modern pied- 
(%4errc should bo identical with the territory 
which tho ancestors of tho Jewish race had 
occupied eighteen centuries before. He laid 
great stress on tho “ preparatory steps towards 
obtaining Gt^vornment consent,” and posi- 
tively discouraged further colonization work 
in Pah^stine, as an unwarrantable risking of 
national capital, until the Ottoman Govern- 
ment should have vouchsafed some definite 
political guarantee. Herzl himself was in 
constant diplomatic negotiation with the 
Sultan on the subject of P* destine, and placed 
a coiifideuee in Tui kish promises which appears 
naive in the light of the event. But ho was 
equally ready to negotiate with any other 
Government which offered speedier or more 
certain facilitif>s for a Jewish homo else- 
where. 

Herzlian Zionism thus started in positive 
opposition to tho “ Chovov(^ Zion ” movement, 
and though the branches of the “ Chovevd 
Zion ” in Western Europe and America went 
over to Herzl almost in a, body, the main move- 
ment in tho Pale, which was just reorganizing 
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itself imdor the Odessa (!'oinuiittee, remained Palestine of history, and wns a barren trael, 

aloof for several years. HerzI’s first attempt henuneil in between tlu^ desert and the sea. 

to secure a national domain was in tlie nature A survey eominission was actually sc'nt oul, 

of 'a compromise between th<* Palestinian and but the FJ Arisli project fell throu^^h, and f he 

the purely territorial ideas. Ife obtained the next eonerett* proposal, wliieh took shape* in 

approval of the English and Egyptian (Jovern- PMJ.’l, raised the geographical question in an 

ments, in 1900, for the foundation of an auto- iincorupioniising forru. 

nomous .lowish community in the El Arish Thi.s Avas no less tlian an r>fT(M, made by the 

district, which lay within the Egyptian fron- IJritish Foreign Oflice, on Mr. Joseph Uhambc*r- 

tier and might theoretically bo regarded Iain’s suggestion, to the Jlritish rcfiresentatives 

as part of Palestine, though it only representeil of the Zionist movement, of facilities for the 

the extreme south-western corneir of the establishment of a Jewisli home in British East 
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Africa, "yhe scheme outlined in Lord T-ans- 
downo’s letter comprised “ the grant of a con- 
siderable area of land, the appointment of a 
.Jewish official as the chief of the local adminis- 
tration, and permission to the colony to have 
a free hand in regard to municipal legisla- 
tion and as to the management of roligioas 
and pimjly domestic matters, such local 
autonomy being conditional upon the right 
of His Majesty’s Government to exercise 
general control.*’ 


This proposal held out to the Zionists the 
certain prospect of an ample and fertile terri- 
tory, complete self-determination in thojr 
internal affairs, and the protection of a tolerant 
and powerful Governmont — of everything, in 
fact, iliat they desired except Palestine itself. 
It was laid before the Sixth Zionist Congress, 
and it at once became apparent that the litoral 
return to Zion, which had been so subordinate 
an element in the fomder’s original idea, was 
the emotional inspiration of the movement 
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which he had created. The Con gross was unani - 
mous in its gratitude to the British Government, 
but only a tiny minority was in favour of 
accepting the offer, and it was significant that 
the delegates from tho Russian Palo, where the 
Jews wore in the most urgent need of an imme- 
diate material refuge, were the most emphatic 
in their refusal to build on any but Palestinian 
soil. It was resolved to send a commission to 
Rast Africa to investigate, but tho expenses 
were not to be paid out of Zionist funds, and 
when the commission reported to the Seventh 
Congress in 1905, the principles of the Basel 
Programme were unanimously reaftirmed, and 
any territorial arrangement outside Palestine 
was specifically ruled out, whether as a tem- 
porary or a permanent solution. Tho decision 
was so important that tho few dissentients 
parted company with the Zionist movement 
altogether, llerzl was spared the pain of this 
crisis by his death, which occurred between the 
dates of the Sixth and Seventh Congresses — in 
1904 

Tho renunciation of the East African offer 
broke down the barrier between Herzlian 
Zionism, and the “ Chovev5 Zion ** movement 
in the Pa4o ; while at the same time tlio death 
of Her/d left the leadership in tho hands of his 
lieutenants in Germany, and led to tho trans- 
ference of tho Zionist headquarters from 
Vienna to, Berlin. There was a latent antagon- 
ism botwof?n these two. t(?ndencies which came 
to light over the question of tho Hebrew lan- 
guage. , / . 

The revival of Hebrew as a living tongue was 
a natural result of tho Palestinian colonization. 
Where Jews are scattered among Gentil<‘s they 
are bound to speak tho local Gentile language. 
But where they foiTu a community by 
selves they must h»ive a common Jewish lan- 
guage, which need not be identical with that of 
the suiTOumling populations.. The 80,000 .lews 
of Salonika, clescende»l from immigrants w'ho 
came en nmsse from Spain, prc?served the 
Spanish dialect of their ance-s^tors in the iiiidst 
of the Greek and Slavonic-speaking natives of 
the land. For the modern colonists in Pales- 
tine the language question *was le.ss simple. 
They had rfowed in in driblet^i and had come 
from almost evciy Jewish community in the? 
world — Jews from the Pale and Rumania, 
' Sephardim from the Balkans, Moroccans and 
Bokliarans, Caucasians and Yemenis. It is 
true that the Russian and Rumanian Jews pre- 
ponderated, but it would have been impossible 


to create a common Jewish languages in Pah's - 
tine out of their Y icldish speech ; for t he 
Askenaziin were regarded with a certain aristo- 
cratic fltsdain by tho Latin and Oriental Jews, 
and Yiddish had no emotional appeal in it, no 
consecration m the tradition of the Jewish 
race, by which this aversion miglit have been 
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ovorcoinc. For th<' <;ommon Jewish language 
in Palestine only Bcbrc'w was possibh', and its 
revival was practicable because it had never 
bcf'ii dead. 

During the cightctMi centuries in which the 
Jews had bet'ii divon;ed from Palestine and 
forced to learn tho tongues of the lands wht^re 
they sojourned, the wiiting of Hebrew had 
nevt?r cIumI out. It h.ad always Injen tho laii- 
guago of tlaH)logy ami of Kaf>biiii(?al coin- 
ineutary on law ; tlu'n^ wen^ oiitbursts <»t 
.secujlar literatiiro in Hebnjw in tlu? Middle 
Ag<*s ; atul in the t*ighteenth ccritnry it w^as 
dclil>erately employed for didactic ami jo\ii - 
iialistic writing by the pioneers of emanci- 
pation in Germany, who boped^hy this imMliinn 
to carry their propaganda into the Ghetto. 
With the Jew's of Western Kuro|K5 this adap- 
tation of Hebrew was only a transitory stage, 
and as soon as their emancipation was com- 
pleted they abandoned it for tho varif>UH 
“culture langungos” of their mloptcd countries. 
But they had started the moflernization of the 
written language, and their work was carried 
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on by tlio Jowh of tho Palo, vvfioso einanci- 
pution wtw for coritnry rtnd then 

sii})erso(U>(l by p(*rsecution. M’iio settlers from 
the Piiile in Palestine brouf'ht liebrew with 
th(^rn as a modernized writUm language. 

The next stage was to make it a medium 
of living communication with thejr polyglot 
h'llow' -colonists. A generation grew” up in 



WEAVING CARPETS IN THE BEZALEL. 

Palestine to W”hotn Hebrew^ w’as their mother- 
tongue ; primary education in Hebrew was 
started to meet their needs ; but the great 8ie|> 
was taken in IDOh, when an association of 
Palestinian h'aohers was formed wdth the 
object of founding a Hebnnv StM?ondary School. 
Tn the face of formidable dilTiculties — lack of 
Hebrew text-books and deliciency of Hebrew 
t (^rminology — ^ihe new gymnasiiun was opened 
at .Jaffa in 1907, arid proved a cornploto success. 
Its numbers increasefl from loss than a hundrcnl 

to * 

pupils to 8(wen himdred within seven years. 


and ttio use of Hebrew was established for 
J’alesli Ilian higher education. The schools 
already supported in Palestine by the emanci- 
jiatod .Jewish cornmimities of Western Jiluropo, 
which liad naturally taught in the various 
ado[)ted languagf\s of their patrons — English, 
French or Oennan -began to give Hebrew its 
place. The German -Jewish schools, which 
were mostly of later date than Hie others, 
but soon outstripped them in tho Pales t ini i\n 
field, seemed especially conciliatory in their 
attitude towards tlie Hebrew Rmval, and tho 
language question was apparently in process 
of solving itself when the foundation of a 
.Jewish Poly technical Institute in Palestine 
suddenly brouglit on a crisis. 

The funds for this foundation came from 
every quarter of Jewry — from Russia, from 
Amerk-a, from tho Jewish National Fund, 
which is t-ho financial organ of Zionism, and 
from the IliJfsverein dcr Dentschen Juden. the 
society through which tho Gorman Jews 
carried on their Palestinian educational work. 
Hut the Hilfsverein took the initiative, and its 
governing body was practically left in charge* 
of the scheme. At this juncture, however, the 
directors of the Hilfsverein began to reverse 
their policy towards Hebrew in their own 
schools, and insisted, for certain subjects of 
instruction, on its replacement by German, 
^'he result was a secession in l^alestine of 
tcatdicrs and pfipils, who started new schools 
in tho Hebrew language, Bui instead of 
heeding this warning the Hilfsverein, as repre- 
senting the trustees of the new Poly technical 
Institute, decided at a meeting in the autumn 
of 1913 that tho Institute should have no 
official language, but thaf natural science and 
technical subiects should be taught in Gorman. 
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Wlien this was carried, the nationalist trustees 
present at the mooting resigned, and tho 
Actions Committee of the Zionist. Movement 
then took the momentous step of supporting 
the secessionists from tho HUfsverein'a schools, 
and helping them to found a normal school 
and two boys* schools in Palestine on a purely 
Hebrew basis. 

Early in 1914 another and moro repre- 
sentative meeting of tho trusb^es of the Poly: 
technical Institute was hold, and tho American 
delegates brought the opposing parties to a 
compromise. It was resolved tliat mathe- 
matics and physics should l>o taught in Hebrew 
from tho beginning ; tliat tho teachers should 
undertake, in their contracts with tho governing 
body, to tK'quiro a competent knowledge of 
Hebrew within four years ; and that after tho 
first four years of the Institute’s oxisteru?e tho 
question of what subjects vv(?re to bo taught in 
Hebrew should be considered afresh. 

Phe struggle was thus postponed till it was 
suspended inderinitely by tho war. Hut though 
tills contest over the language of instruction 
in a polyteclmieal institute may seem a small 
thing compared with the issiKiS which the 
w^ar raised, not only for the world as a whole 
but for Palest iiK^ jtsolf, it really marked a vital 
mom»mt in the liistory of the Jewish national 


movement. Jewry in Pnk>stine had, fought 
for the recognition of Hebin^w as its national 
language, for higher culture as well for 
daily use ; Zionism ha<l otlioially identified 
itself with this cause ; and the (German Assimi- 
lationists, in their elYorls to impose t ho (lermafi 
language, liad the secret backing of the (lonnan 
G overmiK »nt . At one of the meltings of the 
trustees, which was held under the roof of a 
Jtnvish leader in Herlin, Herr Ziinmerinimn, 
after wan Is Seertiary of Stato for Forc‘ign 
AlTairs, was actually waiting in another room 
of the lionse to hear the result of tho voting. 
And the polic*y which led sucli a high (lermau 
oflicial to lake a personal interest in Jewish 
alTairs was revealed during the war by Dr, 
Davis-Trietsch, a Gemuin-.lewish pnblicij^t, in 
a pamphlet'*' whicli is so illuminating that it 
deserves i|ii()ta!ion ; 

Acoordiu)^ to tlm ino.-'t roi'oiit [lie writo.sl 

alxMit out «>l tho I t.^iaO.aatt .Iowk in ll>o w-orlfl 

(Jonujui or Yititlish {Jildisi'h-Drutuch) as tlu'ir 
mother-tou^'iio. . . . Ity its lau^uago, tMiltiiral orioii> 
fat ion. and bnsiiuv^s rolafions tho Jowish olonioiih 
from I0a.-:t**rn Kiiropo is an as.s<*t to (lorinan influonot*. 
... Ill a eortaiii sonso tho ,lo\vs are a Nrar Kastorii 
oloiiiont in (lorrnany and a (.Jonnaii olomonl in 'I’urkoy, 

Hitliorto Gonnariy has luifhoiod h(*i*solf vory littio 
alMMil llio devcish oinii;»’*kl ion from Kadorn Knro|)(\ 

* “ l)io ilndon tier Tiirkoi ’* ; liimdor und Vdlkor 
dorTiirkfi” sorii.'fl, No. 8 ; Lt.i]>/.iy, l!tI5. 
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I’ooplc in Cjormany hftvo hardly reali2od that, through 
tho anmial exodun of about 100,000 Gorman •ti{)oaking 
J(*W8 to tho Unttod States and Kiudaiid, the empire of 
tin English language and the economic system that 
goevs with it in being enlarged, while a Gentian asset 
is being proportionahdy depreciated. . . . 

In view of the difftciiltios which would rontilt from a 
wholesale migration of^Eastem Jews into 0,^*nnarry 
itsi'lf, Germans will be only too glad to fiiul a way out 
in the emigration of these Jews to Turkey — a solution 



LORD ROTHSCHILD, 

To whom the British Forei|[ii Secretary addressed 
his letter of encouragement to the Zionists. 

extraordinarily favourable to tho interests of all three 
parties concerned. . . , 

Tho German -speaking Jews abroad are a kind of 
Qennan province which is well worth cultivation. 
Nine- tenths of the Jewish world speak Gorman, and a 
good part of tho remainder live in the Islamic world, 
which is Germany’s frioml, so that there are grounds 
fqr talking of a German protectorate over the whole 
of Jewry. . . . 

There are posNi bill ties in a German protectorate over 
tho Jews as well as over Islam. Smaller national units 
t han the 14 } million Jews have boon ablo to do Germany 
vital injury or service, and, while the Jews have no 
national State, their dispersion over the whole world, 
their high standard of onlture.and thoir peculiar abilities 
lend them a weight that is worth more in the 
halatice than many larger national masses wliich occupy 
a compact area of their own. 

(Germany tliuH had a place and a notable 
one — for tho Jews in her scheinos of ambition. 
Hocaiwe tho* Jews wore “dispersed,” because 
they “ had no national State,” no “ compact 
area” of their own, they seemed to Germany 
eminently suitable instruments for her policy, 
which was to build Germany’s greatness on the 
ilisintegration or arrested development of othc'r 
peoples. Just as Serbia and Belgimn were 
to lose their independence and the subject 


nationalities of Austria-Hungary wore to 
remain luider their oppi^essors, so the Jews 
were to bo maintained, as a “ German asset,” 
in tho state of denationalization luider which 
they hatl suffered torments for eighteen cen- 
turies, in order tliat they might once again 
be hewers of wood and drawers of water for a 
Gentile nation, only, no doubt, to be perse- 
cuted and cast out once more when they ceased 
to minister to Goimany’s selfish purposes. 
Such a destiny was at the opposite polo to 
the hopes wliich Herzl had awakened in the 
Jewish people and which tho colonists in 
Palestine were bringing to fruition ; and the 
conflict between the Hebrew and German 
languages in 1913-14 is important precisely 
because it was the first clash between these 
opposing purposes. • In this conflict, though 
it broke out before tho war, the Jewish national 
movement had already ranged itself oi\ tho 
side of the Allies, for the claim of tho Jews in 
Palestine to the freedom of their national lan- 
guage in their native land was an expro.ssion 
of tho right of peoples to determine their own des- 
tiny, which was the war aim of the Allies and 
tho negation of Germany’s will to domination. 

Because of tho stand which they took on 
this occasion tho colonists in Palosti.io had 
to suffer during tho war. Some of thoir hanl- 
ships, such as the requisitioning of animals 
and produce, or the privations due to tho 
blockade, wore doubtless incidental to the 
state of hostilities, and they were visited, like 
other inhabitants of Turkey, by a terrible 
locust plague in 1915. But they also drew 
upon themselves the inalevolont attention 
of the Ottoman Government, which had 
translated tho German doctrine of racial 
domination into a “ Pan-Turanian ” policy 
of Turcifi cation within its local sphere. Tho 
revival of Hebrew made tho Palestinian Jews 
as noxious to the Committee of Union and 
Progress as the Ai’abs, Aimenians and Greeks ; 
they did not forgive the Palestinian refugees 
who enlisted in the Zion Mule Corps in Ugypt, 
a combatant imit which fought through the 
Gallipoli campaigii ; and when tho British 
Army established itself before Gaza in tho 
.spring of 1917 orders came down from Con- 
stantinople that the Jews in Palestine should 
bo dealt with as the Greeks had been in 191b 
and tho Annoiiians tl'*e year before. The pro- 
cedure opened with the deportation of the 
Jewish element from Jaffa and its neighbour- 
hood, and thb Armenian^ and Greek precedents 
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left no doubt as to what was to follow. But 
the complacency of the Jewish community 
in Clemiaiiy towards I'urco-Germon policy 
did not extend to the extoiTnination of tlioir 
Palestinian compatriots, and they made such 
urgent protests to the Gorman Gov<M*nmont 


Army at Gaza in the autumn of 1017, followed 
by its rapid lulvanco, relcasoil a large part, of 
the Jewish colonies from the Turkish dominion. 
The British Government was now in a posit ion 
to renew its offers of 1000 and 1003 in a form 
that satisfied every condition ol the Basel 
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ineiit, the followinfc (.lociarndoii of sympothy with 
Jowif-h Zionist aspirations which has boc?n submittetl 
to, and approved by, the Cabinet : 

His Majesty’s Oovoriimont view with favour the 
establishment in Palestine of A national home for the 
Jewish pciople, and will u.so their best endeavours to 
facilitate tlie aehieveineut of this object, it being cleaiiN- 
understood that nothing shall bo thmo which may pj' *- 
juilieo the civil and religious rights of existing non- 
Jewish corninunities in l*ale.stine, or the rights and 
political statua onjoye»l by Jews in any other country. 

J should be grateful if you would bring thi.s declaiation 
to th« knowledge of tlie Zioni.‘<t Feilenition. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) Arthi h Jamks Halfotui. 

VVitli Mr. Thtlfour’s Jolt or (his chapter nuvy 
fitly close. It WHS received with onthtisiasni 
VN herever there wen^ Jews in the world. Tin* 
Zionists in the liritisJi Empire imd in Allied 
and notitral countries expressed their gratitude 
in showers of telegrams to tho Rritish Govt^rn- 
inent ; and t ht' Zionist s of (.Jeniiaiiy mul Austria* 
Hungary, who ( oul<l take no overt acition, were 
BO little aV)lo to eoni-eal their emotion that they 
elicited voluminous exhortations, both argu- 
mentative and minatory, from tho German 
Press, The Pale signified its feelings by a gn^at 
demonstration at Odessa, tho port where the 
pioneer colonists had embarked in faith thirty- 


live years before. “ Our declaration,” a mem- 
ber of tho British Government remarked to 
a representative of Zionism, “ Aas brought us in 
a quick return.” — ” That is tho first time,” 
tho Zionist retorted, “ that a Gentile has got 
interest out of a Jew.” 

It does not fall witliin th seo})e of this 
liiatory to discuss the future, but at the date at 
which Mr. Balfour’s letter was written two 
hvetors of importance had alrotuly appeared. 
The dovivstation of the Russian J’alo, wdiich 
Fortune, by a last stroke of er-iudty, had erhosen 
for one of tho principal theatres of the w’ar, had 
uprooted tho Askenasum on a fckr greater 
.scale than the former Tsarist persecutions, and 
made it likely tliat, when peace returned, tho 
return to Palestine would rocoimnonce in far 
greater volume thari before. And tho coinrnon 
sullerings of all the ' non -Turkish nationalities 
in the Ottoman Empire at tho hands of their 
“Turanian” rulers had impressed upon tlyir 
leaders tho necessity for cooperation in tl%»ir 
struggle for ihdependence. The future of 
Western Asia was shaping itself in the form of an 
entente between Arab, Armenian, and Jew. 
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I N an early chapter of this History a descrip- 
tion was g/Ven of the Hospital Systoin of 
the British Expeditionary Force in 1914 
and of the manner in whicli that system 
was enlarged “^nd roorgimized to meet the 
demands of mo( virn warfare both in respcHd- of 
altered conditions and of incretised numbers.* 
In subsequent chapters the cwolvitiori of the 
scientific side of meilicine which took place 
during the first years of war v tis traced, aiul 
it was shown how great a part so-called pure 
science played in enabling physicians and 
surgeons to cope with the deadly infections of 
the battlefield itself and with the equally deiuily 
epidomiqji^ which invariably constitute a tlirciat 
to armies in the fieid. Finally, the various 
measures adopted to irr’.^’ovo the comfort of 
the men and to conserve their well-being both 
physically and mentally were described ; and 
in a recent chapter that aspect of the subject 
was decdt with further from the point of view 
of the soldier discharged froirl the army as 
disabled or unfit. 

In order to correlate these accounts of so 
many diverse efforts and achievements it is 
now necessary to take up the story of the 
general evolution of the Medical Service from 
" i^V^ IV.7chaptor LXVl. 

VoL XIV.— Part 179. 


the point whore that story v\a,*> intemiptod and 
to doHcribe in detail tl>e remarkable progress of 
what bod by the autumn of 1917 become the 
most gigantic, the most olToijtivo and the most 
highly organized work of mercy whi(;ii tlie world 
had f^ver seen. 

It has been stated already, and may now Ix) 
t'liiphasi’ced, that the medical (Hpiipiiumt of the 
Original Kxp<uJitionary Force was viTy far 
indeed from being a complete one. The Royal 
Army Medical Corps Invl a somewhat stormy 
origin, and it hivt not, before the onthri^ak of the 
Great War, henm entirely successful in convinc- 
ing the authorities of its siijireme importance 
and of its urgent requirements THcto wito, 
needless to say, most able tvdministrators and 
most distinguished men of sciiMice iii its ranks 
— it is only necessary in this connexion to 
mention hik'Ii naintis i&s Sir Alfnxl Keogh, Sir 
Win. lifNHhrnan, Sir David Bruce— hut in spite 
of the efforts to awaken interest and arouse 
enthusiasm much t hat might have been done 
was left undone. The S<Tvic;e, tfK>, was not 
entirely attractive, hi^'ause tlu5 av^(?nige young 
medical graduate did not Ixdievt? that lie would 
find sufficient scope in the Army for the practice 
of his profcission, unless, indwd, he proposed^ to 
325 
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dovot-o his life to the study of iropictd diseases. 
Thus the creiun of the Service was engaged in 
the great work of preventive medicine in hot 
countries — and the record of the R.A.M.C. iti 
this field is exceedingly brilliant — while the 
w^ork of attending to the sick soldier at home 
was work in which docdnrs could scarcely hope 
to gain a very wdde experience?, the army being 
a carefully selected body of yoiuig men. 

The result of this state of matters — and it is 
not easy to see how, granted the difficulties, a 
better state of mat ters could have been secured 
— was that when the war broke out the Corps 
found itself deficient in equipment and to a 
great extent devoid of experience. The con- 
ception of a military hospital as that institution 
is now understood simply did not exist. The 
idea of a great Service of the Sick and Wounded 
working through its own channels and having, 
so to speak, its own point of view of war was 
but just foriqulated and still lacked effootive 
demonstration. The doctor was too largely 
regarded as the servant of the officer in com- 
mand, as a subsidiary person whose duty it 
was to receive orders^ not to issue them, and 
whose cliief merit consisted in hjs capacity to 
rt?frain from interference. The old-world horse 
an\bulances which “ rumbled ** over the pav 6 


of the French towns during the early days of 
August, 1914 , expressed the situation exactly. 
They were and they looked a bad compromise 
between two opposing ideas. The doctors 
atttK‘h<?d to them seemed to feel that they 
occupied a position which still awaited defini- 
tion. They began to see what was wanted, 
hut they were unable to see how the refomi 
was to be brought about. 

K vents solved their difliculty with a thorough - 
raws tliat no one could have foretold. The 
roadways of France leading fron\ the battle- 
fields of Mons and the Marne soon became a 
shatnbles. Thousands of wounded men lay 
out upon these roads, and there was no adequate 
means of collecting them. Terrible rumours 
passed from mouth to mouth in England that 
the Ambulance Service hod broken down and 
that help was lu-gently required. The British 
Red Cross Society hurried to the assistance of 
the Army Medical Corps. The American resi- 
dents in Paris founded and endowed a groat 
now hospital, the Lyc^ Pasteur, at Nouilly, 
thousands of pounds were rapidly subscribed 
to The Times Fund for the Sick emd Wounded, 
ambulance motor cars Vrere called for and 
supplied, and certain changes were made in 
the personnel of the 061758, by far the most 
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impprtant of which was the recall of Sir Alfred 
Keogh to the position of Director-General wliich 
he had occupied some years earlier and from 
wdiich he had retired into private life. 

From this moment the old order changed 
and what can only bo described as a new con- 
ception of military medicine was brought into 
being. The basic idea underlying this 'uew 
conception was the w^elfare of the Army as a 
whole and not merely the treatment of wounded 
men. Indeed, the treat rnont of woimded men, 
which had so monopolized medical attention 
in other camj)aign8, was by no means the most 
important function of the new war doctor. 
The prevention of disease and the prevention 
of wounds was his chief duty, the former by 
means of such measures as preventive inocula- 
tion, the latter by the use of protective measures 
like the steel helmet, the use of which found 
its first advocates among French surgeons. 
Prevention, indeed, became the watchword of 
the Medical Service. It was recognized at last 
that an epidemic prevented from arising or 
mastenHl in its first stages represented a Jar 
greater achievement than an epidemic succeaa- 
fiilly treatcil in its full maturity. It was 
»'ecognized, too, that the danger from wounds 
lay not so muchdn the wounds themselves 


in the infections occurring secondarily. The 
)>revention of wounds thus assumed a twofold 
importance : it was important to rtniuco their 
actual numl)ers as far as possible by iiu^ans of 
suitable . mechanical devices ; it, wivs lilso 
important to reduct) the incidence of inflamma- 
tion occurring in those wounds which were 
sustained 

The meaning of those changes in attitude was 
tiot appaiHMit at once, but some severe object 
lessons calculated to imprcs.s this meaning upon 
all observers were furnished during the course 
of the campaign, wlien, for example, in Serbia 
failure to prevent ihsease brought disaster 
quickly. It was seen tliat a single epidemic 
which has escaped from control may quickly 
upset the whole system of medical care of^any 
anny, that indeed it may so heavily tax the 
means of communication, the transport and 
supply as to threaten th»^ safety of the force 
as a whole. Nothing saps the moral of armies 
so quickly as unchecked infectious disease ; 
nothing militates so efloctivoly ivgainst the 
return of wounded men to the ranks as in- 
flammation in wounds. 

'^Phe Military Hospital bt'came, therc^fore, 
much more thaii a mere clearing hotiso for tin* 
injnr(*d. Tt becanu) a kind of delectivo bureau 
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BRITISH RBD CROSS DOC. 
fire ueed in all modern armies to search for 
wounded men in outlying positions. 

for tlu^ (lisoovory of tho first inflieatioixs of 
opidoinio disofvso ; it lieoAino rtlso a contro for 
ihf* study of disoaso, for tho ohioidatiou of 
fiifliiMilt problonxs of provorition aiul troatmoiit 
atid for tlio applioatioii of now roiuodies to old 
conditions and for the dissiMuination of know- 
nowly acquired to all the incinbers of tho 
Army Medical (.'orps. It s(»rv^od further by 
lolh'cting statistics of disease and of treat nient. 
sifting these and correlating them, so that tho 
vahit' of new methods might be tested and 


proved f)r disproved by records ot actual 
results obtained. This statistical evidence was 
also made available far and wide ; and its use, 
as may readily be imagined, was at once 
recognized on all hands. 

Moreover, just m tho hospital itself became 
transformed, so did the method of bringing tlie 
sick and wounded to tho hospital undergo 
t'volution and transformation. Attached to 
each regiment were certain men known as 
Regimental Stretcher Bearers. After a battle 
tliese men as soon as possible went out to pick 
up the injured and get them back to the 
trenches. Just behind the trenches and con- 
nected with them by a communication trench 
was the Regimental Aid Post. As a rule it was 
situated in a dug-out. Tho woiindexl came to 
it both from tho No Man’s Ijand and the trenches 
themselves, and it thus constituted tho first 
stopping place — the first place at which medical 
attention could properly be given. This at ten- 
tion took the form of “ first aid,” i.c., attention 
to urgent matters like severe bleeding. The 
wounded were then (‘arried on stretchers to 
tho Advanced Dressing Station a mile or more 
away. Here again more care coui<l l.>e given, 
and liero the observer who htxd followed th(» 
process of evolution might remark how well 
experience had been ntilisoil atid how good and 
practical benefit had been derived from it. 
Of all tho work carried out on behalf of tho 
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wounded the most dangerous was this journey 
from tixe Regimental Aid Post at the trenches 
back to the Advanced Dressing Station. The 
bearers had to pass tlirough the enemy's btu'rage, 



PETTY OFFICERS OF THE BRITISH 
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and at t his point most of the casxuvlties of the 
Il.A.M.O. occurred. Those, who witnessed the 
splendid heroism of the bearer [)artie8 in 
passing tho baringe could find no praise too 
high to bestow upon it. 

So far conveyance v;as by stretcljer, but at 
the Advanced Dressing Station motor ambu- 
lances were met Very difh^rent flH*st^ from 
the old horso-ambulaneos of tho days of Mons. 
Every car boro uniiiistakablo ovidtmce of having 
b<^en built for its work >)y men who knew what 
the reciuirements they had to meet were and 
just how to meet these requirements. 

The motor ambulances conveyed tlu^ wounded 
to tho Casualty Clearing Station, Imge tentetl 
hospitals of perliaps 800 to 1,000 beds with 
expert staffs of Surgeons, Kadiograpliers, 
Anajsthetists and others nuvdy to ensure tliat 
every man should have th(^ benefit of all the 
knowledge and experience gained during tho 
campaign. Tho C€ksualty Clearing Station 
indeed represented, in concrete fonn, one of th<i 
great new doctrines of military surgery — the 
doctrine that a> stitch in time paves nine. At 
the beginning of the war, >)efore tho scientific 
worker had proved that the rerJ danger to the 
wounded is not his wound but the disease germs 
ready to enter it or already implanted in it, the 
casualty clearing stations were comparatively 
unimportant places. Sb soon as the new idea 
became recognized they developed into places 


of first rate importance, and it was speedily 
fouiul that \n)on tho eflicioncy of the staff 
emjdoyod in them the w'hole filtxire liistory of 
tlu' patient deixendod. 

This tnith cannot bo gnviped unless it is 
understotKl in what manner the average wound 
of modem warfare affected its recipient. 
(It'iierally 8pei\king, if a man wiw able to recover 
from the inunediato dangers of liis injury — the 
dangler of “ shock ** and tho danger of blet»ding 
— he might bo expected to recover so far os t he 
injury itself was concerned, exception IxMiig 
made in the ctkso of grave abdominal or chest 
injuries with destruction of important organs. 
Hut hard upon tho heels of these immediate 
dangers came a new honle of assaihuits more 
deadly by far. Chief of these wtw bk)od- 
pois«uiing. Since every wound almost w'ithout 
except ion wtw a “ poisonetl wound ’* in t he 
8t‘nse that it eontainod fragments of clothing 
or pieces of dirt, every wound must in the 
course of a few hours become the seat of 
inflammation and Hujipuration. Tho gcTins 
causing this inflammation wcTe of a jieculiarly 
vinilent order, and in untreatecl easels the 
inflammation tended to spread w'ith great 
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rapidity, so that a state of general poisoning 
witfi high fever resulted, and the patient was 
placed in extreme danger of losing his life — or 
at the very least a limb. 

The first idea, when this state of affairs was 
realised, was to hurry all wounded men to the 
base, so that they might be placed in good 
hospitals and receive the best possible attention. 
The idea underlying this procedure was the 
familiar one that t lie best treatment could only 
be obtained in specially equipped institutions 
and that, as the wound was already infected, 
no hann was likely to result from a short delay 
in dealing radically with it. There was un- 
doubtedly much to be said for tins view, and 
without question the improved methods of 
dealing with wounds which were rapidly intro- 
duC4.^d into the base hospitals were the moans 
of saving an enormous number of lives. 

Nevertheless certain surgeons and investiga- 
tors felt that, good as this system was, a better 
might, so far at any rate as some of the castes 
wc^re concerned, be devised. They therefore 
rc^solvod to begin the radical treatment of 
wounds much nearer to the firing lino, and so 
eliminafo the period of time occupied in the 
journey to the base, arguing that by this step 
they woidd afford the germs of blood-poisoning 
a shorter period in which to develop their evil 
activities. If the infection was checked at an 
early stage the strength of the patient would 
be conserved ; he would retain in greatt^r 
measure his “ will to recover ** and the destruc- 
tion of tissue from a spreading inflammation 
would bo prevented. 

This idea of a “ race against infection ” was 
very soon found to be of the highest importance. 
One of its first great exponents was undoubtedly 
l*rofo8sor Carrol, the distinguished French sur- 
geon, though it would be quite wrong to 
imagine that the British Medical Service was 
boliindhand in appreciating and putting into 
operation the new method. Professor Carrel 
was granted a hospital at Compidgne by the 
French authorities, and, as Compi^gne was then 
immediately behind the lines, ho was able to 
receive his patients within an exceedingly short 
period after •they had been wounded. His 
results astonished all those who saw them, and 
though, no doubt, the antiseptic methods 
employed by him and by Dr, Dakin, who 
helloed him, were responsible for a great part 
of tho benefit secured, yet Professor Carrel 
himself laid strong emp{iasis upon the fact that 
the situation of his hospital contributed in 
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jgrt^at measure to its success. He was able to 
declare that time was of the very essence of the 
work and that with every liour gained the 
patient’s chance of recovery was enormously 
increased. Loss of time, no matter how careful 
might bo the subsequent treatment, meant 
irreparable lo.ss, irreparable wastage. 

In the coui-se of a .short time this doctrine 
))as8ed beyond the realm of dispute, and at once 
the importance of the casualty clearing station 


labours. Hrave and devoted men and women 
gladly took the extra risk in\ olved for the s*ike 
of tho extra benefit they were able to confer, 
and within a short period had their full reward 
in the shape of an increased recovery rate and a 
diminished rate of mortality and ilisability. 
Indeed, the nursing sistei’s displayed most 
wonderful self-sacrifice in these luKspitals 
situated no more than from five to ten miles 
behind the fighting line. And thanks fo their 
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as the greatest of all the mean.s of fighting 
inflammation in wounds liecanu? established. 
Because it was “ always too late to iiamd ” in 
I’cspect of a war wound the surgeon wlio saw 
his cases early and treated them early pos8(*.s.sod 
a great advantage over his hallows. His 
patients began the race with inflammation on 
good terms and with a reserve of strength . Their 
wounds were less dangerous, healed quicker and 
left less pennanent damage behind them. They 
were disabled for a shorter period, and so 
could be expet*ted back at their duties in a 
shorter period. The consequc*nt cTect upon the 
strength of tho fighting force was manifest. 

So high-class .surgery, with its contributory 
services of X-ray workers, and anaesthetics, 
gradually came “up the lino” and estab- 
lished itself as close as^possible to the field of its 


liravcry the most K(*rious abdominal oixTations 
could be safc'ly carried out. 

Anot her of th(‘ secondary dangci's of a wound 
was the possibility that the germs of tetanus, 
or lockjaw, might be liidden in it. During the 
p(a-iod of the retri^at from Mons tliis diseas*? 
occa.sioned tc'rriblc suffering, but liappily it 
was found that if an injection of anti-tetanic 
serum was given as soon as a wound was sus- 
tained tho chances of the disease devciotiing 
u'cre rodu(;ed to an <*norm(»us §*xtent. Here 
again tius importaiice of early treatment was 
soon made evident, and so it b<*came a routine 
custom to giv'e the wounded man his dosc^ of 
anti-tetanic serum at the casualty ck?aring 
station. 

These changes converted this station from a 
hospital for mild cases which did not seeinito 
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require treat iiient at the base into a ho8j>ital for 
the most serious eases wliich evidently required 
immediate treatment. The result was a revo- 
lution in administrative methods. For mani- 
festly, if the serious cases were to be reoeivt^l 
andtreateji at tl^? station, less accommodation 
would remain for the more trivial injuries. 
These latter eases therefore merely piussed 
through the casualty clearing s( ations, at which 
they remained, unh^ss at once able to retuifi to 


<iuty, for a brief space only. They receiv^ed 
their dose of serum, were diagnosed and sorted 
out, and were then placed in the hospital trains 
at railhead or in the hospital l)arges. 

The hospital trains of 1017 were very dif- 
ferent from those met witli in the early weeks 
of August, 1914. The first hosjutal trains were 
merely French railway wagons with straw on 
their floors. There were no conveniences of 
any sort ; there were no air-brakes on the 
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wagons ; there was no means of passing from 
one w’agon to another after the train ha^l begun 
to move. The hospital trains of 1917 were so 
nearly perfect that itnprovenient in them 
seemed to be an impossibility. Perhaps their 
most striking feature was the splendid kitchen 
with which each was fiirnishod and the excellent 
arrangements for affording the woiimled In^ef- 
tea and soup and other articles of diet which 
were so jirecious during the hours of recovery 
from the fii*st shock of injury. Each train had 
its operating theatre for emergencies, its dis- 
pensary, its doctor’s ofliccs, its nurses’ (luarter-s. 


in the early autumn of 1914 and came at first 
from l\)i tiers, where a committee o( Ei'ench- 
women eqiii])ped tuul designed the first fli>ating 
liospital. The barge wtis moored at one of the 
quays at Paris ami wtis inspectod by repre- 
sentatiN es of the Hritish Rod ( Voss Society and 
others. It was fully described in The Times at 
that period, and a strong plea was imuic for an 
extensive use of this new means of conveyance. 

The hint was not wasted, and soon a regular 
fleet of these useful little hospitals sprang into 
being, ’.rhey passed along the quiet w'ater- 
ways of France from the very front right hack 



[Offirtal pnotograph. 

DRESSING STATION NEAR ROSE FARM ON THE MENIN ROAD. 


The springing of the carriages had been the 
subject of anxious care, and a pitch of excel- 
lence had been achieved wdiich left absolutely 
nothing to bo desired, 'rhe men lay in long, 
sweet wards, protected from every jolt of the 
lino, at an even and comfortable temperature?, 
with medici^J and surgical care at their sides 
day and night, with every one of the small 
luxuries and amenities wliich mean so much 
during hours of pain and stress. 

No less wonderful w^ere the hospital barges. 
The idea of using barges for the conveyance of 
the wounded originated with our French allies 


to the base. They were about the size? of a 
Thfwm?s lighter, perhaps a little longer. They 
were roofed in, but some of the hatchways 
wen^ movable. The centre w'tw fitt<?d uj) as 
a ward, like a perfectly arranged and equipisMl 
ward of a pennanent hospital, (jxc<?pt that it 
lacked window's and was lighted from the roofs. 
It held about thirty IkxIs. It was fitted w ith 
electric light and ojxjrating table just as in 
the case of the trains. In the bows were the 
kitchen and stores and in the stem the SisU^rs* 
quarters in one barge and the medical officer’s 
quarU?rs in another, a medical officer beiqg in 
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charge of two barges. Patients travelled in 
those baiiges in the greatest comfort, and were 
always sorry to leave them. They proved, 
iw might be imagined, invaluable for cases 
rt^qiiiring very careful and steady transport. 
Ill the barge, except for the sound of the 
rippling water, you could not tell that you 
were moving. 

On arrival at the base the soldier foimd 
himself in a world of hospitals complex beyond 
the powers of the most lively pre-war imagina- 


which was wrought in medical practice during 
the first three years of war will not be com- 
prehended. The doctor of 1914, so far as 
Europe was concerned, was a man whq spent 
his life attempting to cure rather thaii to 
prevent disease. The diseases of which he 
saw most wore exactly those which ho knew 
were beyond the hope of cure — diseases like 
tuberculosis, Bright’s disease, diabetes, cancer, 
and so forth. The diseases which he was able 
to influence came to him “ in single spies,” and 
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tion, imd expressing as a whole a degree of 
t^fliciency so romarkal)le as to bo worthy of 
detailed consideration. 

The great, the supremo, difftironce between 
these military hospitals and the civil hospitals 
of peace time wa-^ the fact that, whereas in the 
latter disease in its clironic forms predominated, 
ill the former the disease met with was not 
clironic. Bothiks regartls wounds and sickness 
the doctors found themselves face to face w’^ith 
splendid youth, in the fullest enjoyment of its 
recuperative powers, and with all the factors of 
circiuiistanee in its favour. The great im- 
portance of tliis may not at first' be apparent, 
yet unless it is imderstood the vast revolution 


he w’as often too busy to study them. At the 
beginning of the war hluropoan medicine was 
static. It was felt that old methods had been 
largely worked out. The study of disease in 
its advanced stivgos — which was the only stage 
of disease seen in great hospitals, and so the 
only stage of disease upon which detailed and 
careful study was possible — had yielded only 
meagre results. .Tho beginning of disease — ^the 
early departures from health whicft led to final 
breakdown — had not been, and could not be, 
studied, because those who possessed th^ oppor- 
tunities of study — ^the general practitioners— 
were overworked men, with neither the necessary 
time nor the necessary me^ns at their disposal. 
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A WARD IN A HOSPITAL BARGE. 

while ihoHo posHtjssecl of tho time ftml lueatiB 
were divorced from the opfiortvinitieH. 

Tho rt^riiilt was that at the beginning? of the 
war there w^as almost no fund of available 
knowledge in rx^gt^rd to the diseases or even 
the wounds of our lighting youth. Not only 
had medical administration to be built up from 


tho foundations ; medical knowledge had also 
to bo built up# The doctors simply did not 
know where they stood, as was made evident 
to everybody by tho great and real difficulties 
encountered by the Medical Boards in charge 
of the examination of recruits. The public 
heard of the mistakes of these Boards — and 
the mistakes were much fewer than might have 
been expected — ^with alarm aiil^ang^r. Many 
very unjust strictures were passed upon tho 
doctors composing them. The real truth 
wliich tho public did not grasp, because it 
could not grasp it, was that these recruiting 
doctors were face to face with an entirely new 
problem — ^the problem of physical fitness in 
youth, tho problem of tho meaning and value 
of so-called “ disease signs ” in youth, the 
problem of the probable course of illness in 
youth and its effect upon physical efficiency. 
This many-sided problem had simply not been 
touched before because the only circumstances 
in wluch it ever presented itself was life in- 
surance work, and in these circumstances there 
were no Flanders trenches, no mud and blood 
and iron to put the doctor’s opinions to the test 
forthwith, and either prove or disprove his 
estimate in such a manner that all men might see 
the proof. • 
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MOTOR-CAR FIELD HOSPITAL FOR FLANDERS, PROVIDED BV BELGIANS IN 

ENGLAND. 

It comprised operating car, X-ray equipment, ice-making machinery, kitchen, etc., with electricity as 

the motive power. See the illustration below. 

The truth wrts that for the first time in its And, on the other si(h' of the (Oi'^nnel, a 
history the medical profession found tlie basis series of (juest ions no less dea lly in thcMr 
of its faith and teacixing assailed by the iron simplicity and urgt^ncy were being propounded, 

of events. Tlie proof of the pudding had “What is the degree of incajiacity likely to 

suddenly become the t?at.ing. Was a man fit result from this wound ? t"an the degree of 

for military service or was he not fit ? Did incapacity be lowereil by tn^atment ? Wliat 

the abnormal .souruU heard in liis heart signify does the condition of this man's heart signily, 

anything c.)r nothing ? Would ho l)reak clown and is the disalality permanent or (sirable ? 

under the stress of the trenches or would ho And so on. The doctors w<^r(» forced to make 

not ? Was he worth the trouble of training juiswc^r. 

him and the expense of moving him from one At first, and very naturally, the afiswers 

place to aTiother or was ho not worth ? Thc.se wen^ franuHl in ternts of the old knowKsIgc^ 

were the questions that had to 1 m^ .auswennl. that is to say, of thc^ kiiowt-dg' gaiiuMl from 
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the of advanced and often incurable 

disease. It was accepted, for example, that 
a man with a sio-calle<i “ murmur ” of hia 
heart was unfit a recruit, or, if recruited 
alroatly, as a soldier. Consequently a very 
large number of otherwise apparently healthy 
young men were rejected at the recruiting 
stations, or, on discovery in the ranks, turned 
out of the Army. After a time, however, mere 
laymen began to point out that the number 
of men so disposed of was very great, and 
fiirther that these men in civil life appeared to 
be fit to i^erform active duties and generally 
to live on a high plane of physical endurance. 

It then gradually bectime clear that the whole 
question of heart disease miLst be reconsidered 
from the point of view ’of the young man. 
The knowledge possessed ’about adv^anced heart 
disease was evidently of much less value than 
had heciu supposed, and wa-i certainly not 
trustworthy when applied to those who, what- 
ever else might be wrong with them, were 
certainly not sulTering from advanced disease. 

In like manner the question of kidney disease 
was found to be insoluble in terms of earlier 
belief ; and so was tlie (question of nervous 
diseases and the question of digestive diseases 
and the question of diseases of the lungs 


and other organs. The Socratic maxim that 
the first knowledge is the knowledge that one 
is ignorant was taken to heart. The medical 
profession stood on the threshold of a now era. 

Happily everything was favourable to the 
seekers after enlightenment. In the first place 
the Royal Army Medical Corps possessed in 
Sir Alfred Keogh, the Director-General, a man 
of very exceptional ability and Ilf imagination. 
To the common sense of the soldier was added 
the zeal of the scientist. Sir Alfred was among 
the very first to recognize that methods and 
standards by which large numbers of evidently 
and manifestly healthy men were lost to the 
Army were not, from the point of view of the 
soldier at any rate, practical tnethods and 
8tandard.s. Early in the day he showed his 
readiness to afford every facility to thos<; 
willing to, and capable of, re-examining the 
great problems of medicine and surgery. Tlu* 
study of antiseptics — which liad been regarded 
as a closed book — obtained Ids entluisiasti<* 
support, and like support was given to the 
study of a large number of other problems, 
including those of heart disease, of kidney 
disease, of nervous disease, of tetanus, of plastic 
surgery and of orthopnndic surgery and the 
treatment of the disabled. Sir^Alfred plaeed 
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the whole medical prufeesiun in his debt by 
recognizing that there was no time to be lost 
and that “ research ” was not only no luxury 
in war but was an absolute necessity. He 
reaped his reward. 

Happily, too, the means t<> the end w<‘r«^ 



ENDELL STREET HOSPITAL: IN THE 
LABORATORY. 


immediately available. In former chapt-ers it 
has boon told how, in order that the study of 
disease might proceed apace, large special 
hospitals were set aside and equipped for 
particular objects. In these hospitals numbers 
of men suffering from the same kinds of com- 
plaints were collected together. The most 
able of specialist -observers were posted to 
the hospitals to study the disea.ses en rnasse. 
As soon as knowledge was acquired it was 
disseminated tliroughout the services, so that, 
immediately, it might be tested and put to 
use. 

The broad result was a new conception both 
of surgery and of medicine, a conception 
kinetic rather than static. 'J’ho rigid ideas of 
‘‘disease’* became softened; in their place grew 
up a conception of health “with variations ” 
determined by place and circumstance. It 
was seen tliat in youth at any rate disease is 
always “ functional ” — that is to say that it 
is expressed in failurr; to do rather than in 
failure to bo. So -called signs of disease wliich 
<lid not limit a man’s capacity were recognized 
to be in the majority of cases of small account 
in young men, whereas limitation of capacity 
even in the afbsence of all “ signs ” of disease 
was an mdication of very great moment and 
^as in itself a sign deserving of careful con- 
sideration. 

This point of view will be the more easily 
understood if w^e take the cose of an ordinary 
wound From the static point of view the 


character of the wound, its 8ituation» its clean- 
ness or uncleanness, its depth, it8 oxUmt, were 
the points to be considered. • Much was known 
alx)ut all these iispects of the matter. Much 
was known, too, about the i'<>lative mortality 
of Wiumds — r.7., the mortality of infocte<l 
wounds as compared with the mortality of 
clean wounds, and about the aceidt*nts atid 
complications which might occur during the 
proce.ss of healing. 

But in a war of millions, whc're the increasing 
strain on man power was a constant difficmlty 
to all the belligerents, this knowledge suddenly 
became quite iiLstifficient. The wounded man 
W'as no longer to be rt*garded as permanently 
hor.H de comfxd. His future was no longer a 
matter of indilYen'iice — in a military seqse — to 
tlu^ Army. He was no longer able to take bis 
own timo in recovering somew’hero far from the 
scene of action. 

On the contrary, the wounded man belonged 
still to tlio Army, was still of a high potential 
value to it, and w^as reckoned upon as n future* 
source of strengtli. The Army was <lee|)ly 
interested in him and w^iis fully cominittod to 
the care of his hf^alth. There was but one 
really important question: “How soon and 
how' soundly could t he man 1)0 healed ?“ 
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ENDELL STREET HOSPITAL 2 THE 
X-RAY ROOM. 

This w'lis the kiiu'tic point of view. It was 
not the wound w'hich the Army as a fighting 
force wtiH interesUid in, but the man himself 
The one and only test of sutecss was the 
rapidity of healing and the effectiveness of it. 
Beautiful surgical methods, elaborate technique, 
fine points of diagnosis wore alike valuable or 
valueless according as they contributed to or 
did not contribute to the one groat end — the 
restoration of function. 

The entire hospital system as it had lAen 
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OPEN-AIR TREATMENT AT ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


evolvcnl up till tho ikiittimn of 1917 wtvs foimdod 
upon this idea, and every improvement 
introdncMxl could always bo traced to tho 
advance of tliis idea alori^ some new path. 
The truth was that the idea worked. It 
yielded results. It restored to the Army its 
man-power ; it saved health from being con- 
founded with disease and spared real disease 
the disaster of being classed as healtli. Itself 
essentially practical, it appealed to men ren- 
dered practical by the stress of the times they 
lived in. The fogs of many superstitions w^oro 
dissipat/od. Ilie soldier as a man gained enor- 
mously both in respect of t he kind of tasks set 
him and the kind of treatment given him when 
he fell sick. 

It w^ould not be possible to leave this aspect 
of the Medical Service without a reftjrcnce to 
tho Instructions which were issued to Recruiting 
Medical Boards in December, 1917, and which 
amoimt to a demand that the functional or 
kinetic view of a ! nan’s fitness shall be a 
guiding principle of the exaittinors — ^that, in 
short, a man shall bo grpided according to 
,0the measure of his capacity to work. The 


Instruction deserves to be quoted at some 
length ; 

Often a man’s occupation, such as that of 
blacksmith, navvy, or miner, or tho exercise he 
takes, such as football, cycling, walking, or the 
distance he covers by walking or cycling in a 
day’s w^ork, will show that ho tvill bo able to do 
the physical work of Grades 1 and 2. But 
sometimes tho Examiners will have no such 
guides and therx they may bo doubtful as to 
the man’s capability for physical exertion. 
Under these circumstances it may be well to 
see how he responds to such exertion as can be 
pc^rfonned before the Board. The most suitable 
form is hopping, carried out in tho following 
manner ; 

“1. The man’s pulse-rate is taken while ho 
stands at rest ^ 

“2. He hops 20 times with*the right and 
then 20 times with the left leg, always lifting 
tho foot about 9 inches from the groimd without 
a pause ; 

“ 3. Immediately after tliis the movements 
of tho chest and of the alo) nasi should be 
observed while the man’s attention is distracted 
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by convereation. In health there should be no 
noteworthy breathlessness and no pallor nor 
anxiety of expression ; 

“ 4. The rate of thc3 pulse is taken two 
minutes after the exercise and while the man 
still stands. In health it should not lie inov 
tban five beats more than it was before the 
exercise. ... In young subjects albumen in 
the urine is not in itstdf a disqualification for 
Grade 1 , but care should be taken to detemiino 
that it is not duo to organic disetuso. . . . (^^ases 
of well -verified genuino spasmodic asthma in 
which the attiu'ks occur monthly, or more 
frequcnitly, shouUl not bo placed higher than 
Grade 3, but if they occur at longer intorvals 
and there is no ovidonco of shortness of breath, 
bronchitis or emphysema, the man may be 
placed in Grade 2.** 

Returning now to th(‘ liospif al syKtem of the 
Awny and keeping in mind the idea of the 
spetuly restoration of function upon which it 
was built up, it becomes evident (hat tliis 
system not only alTonlc^l the soldiers as good 
treat incMit as they could possibly ha\'(3 secured 
at home. It secured them very much better 


treatment — so much Ix^tter, in fact, ^lat, wliile 
in tho suriuner and autumn of 1917 our armies 
enjoyed the very acme of surgical and medical 
ability, the civilian population was still largely 
treated and advisee! upon the old lines and in 
acconlance with tho old standa'nls. The health 
of the Anuy in Krancts making all <lue allow- 
ance for its youth, was so good as to 
astoiiisli oven the most sangume, the per- 
centtkg<‘ of preventahli' disecise was reducinl 
almost to* vanishing p(»int , of incurable diseast^ 
to a minimum. 

Oil arrival at th«* lia^e the )>ationt was placed 
under observation in ordi^r that one of sevc'ral 
possible courses of tr(*atmeiit might he s(*l<s‘ted 
for him. All tht^se courses of treatment led to 
th(^ sauu' goal -the restoratimi of the n^an as a 
fight ing unit. The question was : which would 
be the most practieal, the most utilitarian 
c*oui*st* in (his particular cas(3. The viv<t com- 
plexity of the hospital system was (‘omplex iio 
longer when oiu' (^ame to regard it from this 
point of view. Yet in order that tin' ama/.iug 
varii'ty of it may Iv' re»*.h/.cd ati account written 
by a layman with very spi'cial knowledge^ of 
hospital rcMpiirements, who w<is privilegvsl to 
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see the whole system at work, may be quoted 
in exlenao : 

“ On arrival in France,” he wrote, “ I vyas 
directed to the office of the Director of Medical 
Service in one of the medical areas. No trouble 
w as spared and a groat deal of trouble was 
taken to show mo everything connected with 
the Medical Service which could bo of interest. 
Guides and motor cars wore always at my ser- 
Auce. I was taken to see a hospital in the first 
instance by the Consulting Ophthalmic Surgeon 
to the whole of our armies. Ho showed me 
over his own dopartnu^nt first. It is splendidly 
equipped- — no ophthalmic liospital has belter 
equipment ; lie has beds for officers and for 
men ; a fine out-jiatient department ; operating 
theatre wit h magnet ; a laboratory and dark 
room and every possible convenience. The 
organization for providing spectaclt^s is perfect ; 
mtm are examined in the refraction room, and 
are supplied w'ith Hpectacles in one hotir ; every 
conceivable kind of lens is sent from Eiiglan<l 
and every size of spectacle frame ; the lenses, 
according to the prescription, are fitted into 
the frames by trained orderlies ‘ while you 
wait.' The remo\'al of foreign bodies from 
the eye — pieces of steel — is, as one can readily 
imagine, a very import ant part of an ophthalmic 
surgeon's duties at the front., and therefore a 
‘ travelling magind. ’ fitted into an operating 
theatre on wdieols is tised which can run to any 
jiart of the front where it may be specially 
needed. I wonder how^ many eyes liave been 
saved to our men through their having such a 
surgeon at their service ? 

After he had shown me liis Department ho 
introduced me to the Commanding Officer of 
the Camp, who showed me over the rest. It is 
a hutted hospital. 'Ihere are flowers every- 
where ; and everyone notices this, that wherever 
a hospital ‘ pitches,’ wliethcr hutted or tented, 
there the Britisher pla-nts a garden. Every hut 
or every tent is surrounded by a bed of blazing 
flowers ; broad gravel paths lead from hut to 
hut, and beautifully kT^pt lawns are usually to 
be seen at the entrance to the camp ; oveiy 
convalescent patient before leaving does 
something to beautify his hoi4)itaI, and I was 
told that some of the poor French peasants had 
found a fresh source of small income in their 
distress in supplying Mr. Atkins with seeds and 
flowers for his hospitals and camps. There is 
not a flowerless hospital in France. 

“The equipment 9f this hospital is perfect, 
and nowhere have I seen in any civilian hospital 


in England anything as good. The ^electrical 
department has a gi*eat deal more apparatus for 
electrical massage or for applying radiant heat 
than, for instance, the London Hospital, whicli 
may bo taken as representative of civilian 
hospibils. The X-ray department is fitted on a 
cement floor to obtain grt*ater sti'adiuess for 
fin<‘ work, and the depart iiu'ut here, as every- 
where els<', is fitted with the shavoseopie 
arraiigenu'nt for vuAving radiographs, so that 
not only the lateitil position of a foreign body 
but its dej)th can bo loeatt'd ; a bullet in the 
head, for instance, looks as if one w«u*o looking 
with both eyes at a bullet in a globe of glass — 
its tlepth can be seen. Even the travelling 
X-ray cases have this at)piianei>. The tlu‘atres 
are well lighted and are in e\'ery way (*xaetly 
like a tlu'atre in any hospital in London ; t ln*n* 
is no makeshift in aiiy j)artof tho treat na>nt of 
the sick. 

“ We drove to attother liospital . . . likt^ the 
last in its splendid [lusition, its flowers and its 
lawns, and its liroad walks. It has made a. 
name for itself on ac'count of its specrializing 
in the treatment of compound fractures of the 
femur” (thigh bone). “Its motto is ‘ Sav<‘ 
the leg and no shortening.’ Tb'n' tin* gnwiti'st. 
living authority on splints of every eoneeivable 
kind works. Ho was absent at the time of my 
visit, being in England on a lecturing tour on 
the subject. His work is being carried on by a 
subonlinate who sIiowchI na' eases in all stagi's 
from their arrival from the casualty (’learing 
stations at tho front up to the cured and sound 
men in the garden walking without a limp. Some 
of them, out of curiosity, T rnyst^lf measurc'd, 
ami tho claim of ‘ no shortening ’ was justilicMl. 

” War surgery is very special surgery, and it 
is not a workable plan, as lias been sugge^stod, 
that surgeons in England should bo rushed out 
to Franco to operate right and left wlirauivor t 
there is an extra push. I had this many times 
confinned in my short stay in Francr*. Expi'ri- 
cnce alone, bought at fearful cost, can toll when, 
for instance, a ‘ foreign body ’ should bo left • 
alone and when removed, wla?n a wound shouJ*! 
be left wide open and when closed, for tho sur- 
geon’s foe, gas gangrene, is over at hand to tako 
toll from the inexperienced man ; when to 
amputate at once to save tho man’s life ; wlien 
not to am|mtate in order to save his limb ; how 
and how not to deal with a gunshot wound of 
the abdomen which cuts through several folds 
of intestine, not always transversely. 'I’hese, 
and a himdrod difficulties like them, are only 
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mastered by long apprenticeship, and men are 
certainly saved to-day who would have been 
lost at the beginning of the war, but they are 
saved by men who have worked all through.” 

This latter statement contains, as the reader 
should now understand, the whole truth about 
the medical service of the war, and so it 



SURGEON-GENERAL SIR ARTHUR 
SLOGGETT, K.C.B., 

Director-General of Medical Service in France. 


deserves to be emphasized by every possible 
means. This war stood by its(df. Only 
t hose who had ‘‘ worked all through ” were com- 
petent to act and to decide. Medicine and 
surgery were reborn on the fields of France and 
Flanders. This view, it will bo seen, impressed 
itself very strongly upon the mind of the ob- 
s('r\ er quoted above. As his narrative proceeds 
and he describes the means adopted to restore 
weary and sick men by outdoor exercises and by 
new interests, such as gardening and games, the 
ini jiression deepens. 

” In t he suinmer lime,” he continues, “ there 
is very little sickness, and the work of another 
hospital which I visited chiefly consists in 
treating gas eases — of which there are a gooii 
many — and gunshot woimds of the chest* 
German wounded are treatud h^ire, and I was 
tok^ they are good patients, quiet and courteous 
and thankful for what is done for them, and 


thankful to be away from the turmoil of the 
Front. They are treated exactly as the British 
patients in every way. . . . 

“ I was received at another hospital by 
General Sir Arthur Sloggett, the Director-General 
of Medical Service in France. He hoped in a 
few days I would come to him and stay at 
General Headquarters. . . , After leaving 
General Sloggett I w'as shown over the hospital 
by the Conrunanding Officer, . . . This hospital 
is half house and half tent. A magnificent 
hotel has boon convortod into a hospital. . . . 
The C.O. spoke of tho shortness of the staff. 
They ran to 60 and 70 operations a day, and 
when a ‘ push * was on and cases were coining 
down fast from tho casualty clearing stations 
they had to work night and day until exhausted. 
He was v^ery angry at tho suggestions inarh^ in 
England that they w^oro overstaffed. He 
expected that the complaints arose from men 
who had given u[> a ]jrivato practice to go to 
the Front , and, finding that they were not given 
the work they had expected, wrote home com- 
plaining. . . . What w'as wanted w^as men who 
W'ould work hard at whatever came along. 

” d'ho D.M.S. then took mo to a beautiful 
house standing in its own grounds, set apart 
for the treatment of sick nurseo. There is very 
little illness among the nurses, septic fingers 
an^ the commonest. . . . Then we went to an 
Anglo-American hospital for officers. , . . There 
are pleasant two-bedded rooms for the officers, 
but many of them are nursed night and day in 
the open air on a balcony. 

” I next saw the arrival of the hospital train 
from tho casualty clearing stations at the 
Front. Two trains had just arrived and were 
unloading. Everything w^orkod like clock- 
w'ork. While at the station we saw a troop 
train — ^men going back from leave — starting 
for the Front. Mr. Atkins is an extr€k)rdinarily 
cheery person. Ho sings all tho time. . . . 
Then to a convalescent camp. This place 
delighted me. It is situated on high ground 
not far from a pretty little French village ; pines 
w^ere there and heather and bracken, and steep 
/ slopes of sandy cliff, and many little streams. 
The Commanding Officer the ‘ right man in tho 
right place.’ He lias a genius for making men 
ormtented and happy — a tall, spare Irishman, 
an R.A.M.C. man. 

“ The camp is, of course, ‘ imder canvas.’ It 
takes 2,000 Tommies who need, after wround or 
sickness, a thorough and,complete rest with no 
loafing about. Each man stays in this sunny. 
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hftppy land at loast throe weeks. The C.O. 
likes to have thorn for a month. He has orga- 
nized a ‘ labour bureau ’ of his own, and when a 
new draft arrives ho finds out what ea-^h ma!i 
ha'5 been in private life — a blacksmith ? a music- 
hall artist ? a gardener ? a sail maker ? a 
school maUor ? a golf professional ? a gymnastic 
instructor ? a ctirpenter ? a tinsmith ? He 
interviews etich newcomer personally, and 
each patient contributes sometliing to the good 
of the camp. By this inoo^ is it has become a 
home, and a very happy one, to many a man 
back at the front. A golf course has been made 
whore Tommy can lawe his round, borrow' a 
bag of clubs and two balls for 3(1., and have the 
services of an instTUctor. ‘ I make my men 
play, not siinjily look at games,* the 0,0. said. 
And so there are tw'O Rugljy ‘ Foot er ’ matches 
every day. and two ‘ Sokker * matches, and 
cricket matches, and there is hockey and 
la crosse and baseball. Then^ an* monthly 
gardening competitions, and as a ri^sult each 
tent is tlie centre of a great nosegay, and tli(*r(» 
are kitchen gardens. Serg(*ant Smit li, or .tones, 
or Robinson, wlio was one of Suttons* or 
Carters’ landscapi^ gardeners, advises on tle^ 
laying out of a difbcult hillsid<^ a’ld the liest 


way of utilizing a little stream. And so wo 
have Umdscape gardens and art ificial laWe«i and 
rock gardens, and a .lapanest^ garden ; there is 
also an o|MMi-air swdinming bath. Streams 
(iow’ii hillsides are carried out horizontally in 
homc-mmio troughs, and therefore tMid in a 
W'atcrfall, wliich makes a delightful open-air 
shower liath. There is boxing, and tliere iw> 
short route marches ; there are t»vtniing entc^r- 
ta-nments and classes for those who like to 
draw and piunt. There is a tent church and 
a peal of bells, also home-made — they are not. 
bells really, but bits of railway line (?ut u]) and 
hung in a row'; the ‘note* depends on the 
hmgth of the rail. The blacksmitlis do tis' 
cutting and the musician decides on the true- 
nesH of the hell’s .note. . . . Thi' padre is bell- 
ringer, and rings with a big liammer. • 

“ Tliere is, of course, the V.M.C.A. Re(*reation 
Tent for writing and rc'ading, and there is an 
excellent l«'*nding library ; hillsidt's for ! hoH<^ 
who pr(‘f(^r to sleep in th<< suii, and htMUitiful 
home-niad(‘ lawns for thosf» who can^ for tennis. 
Tlum^ is not. a slack monuMit in tlu' day for 
t h(*s(i men ; ev(^ry day sees soinct hing attempted 
and something achii^ved.” 

Th(^ contrast b('tw(‘(^n this n(*w form of 
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LIFE-SAVING DRILL ON BOARD A BRITISH HOSPITAL SHIP: SWINGING OUT 

THE LIFEBOATS. 


convalescent camp and the older form of 
conv^alescerit home is very striking. It illus- 
trates in an exceediiigly vivid way the difference 
between the static medieino that belongs to 
the years before 1914 and the ii(*w living 
conception. The writer of these ifiipressions 
was immediately struck by it, for ho declares: — 

“ I have seen men at convalescent homes 
at homo lounging and slacking about, utterly 
bored and weary, in to meals and then more 
lounging until bedtime, and 1 could not help 
contrasting their*dull and weary time with tho 
life and fun and organization of this splendid 
camp.’* 

His experience of a rest camp, which lies, 
so to speak, on the outskirts of the hospital 
world, was very similar. He says : 

“ On our way back we pa.s.sed a rest camp into 
which a draft of 2,000 men was just going. A 
r<\st camp is i«.in on precisely the same lines 
as a convalesceiit camp except that the men 
have not come from a hospital but direct from 
the fighting line. All men are sent in turn to 
one or other of tlie.se rest camps for a fort- 
night’s complete and thorough rest. . . . 
After we got back we chatted on many things: 
the'iuture of voluntary hospitals, and especially. 


whether, after the war, the hut system of 
treating the sick in open spaces, inexpensive to 
erect, and which could be enlarged at will by 
the simple building of more huts as occasion 
demanded, would be adopted ; tho improve- 
ment of the system of motor ambulances so 
that there might Ix^ a scheme of treating the 
sick in England somewhat akin to the army 
system of advanced dressing station, casualty 
clearing static ii, and base hospital ; how this 
could be worked with the necessities of medical 
education, and how, under such a scheme, 
out -patients would be treated, and so on.” 

The writer was next taken on a tour of the 
Front, and thus describes it; “At Abbeville 
we stopped for tea and to pay our respecta 
to the officer in charge 'of the medical arrange- 
ments on the lines of communication. To 
him is daily reported the number of bods in 
every base hospital in France ; to him is also 
daily reported the number of casualties at tho 
fighting line ; it is he who decides that two , 
hospital trains n^ust run to one place, three to 
another, and so on. He is director of the 
transpoil of wounded by ambulance, by barge, 
by train. Every wound^ and sick man ever 
seen in England has passed through his hands. 
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A man overworked, and pressed and worried, 
but courteous and obliging and glcKl to help 
and advise as all these wonderful men are. 

“ Next morning to an ofYicers’ hospital . . . 
a Jesuit training school. It is in the form 
of a hollow square with cloisters all round. . . . 
Recently Bairnsfather was a patient there and 
has beautified the mess with some pictures on 
the wall ; he also painted a picture on one of 


the panels of his bedroom door. It is interest- 
ing to note that tliis same building was a 
(jierman hospital in the war tof 1870. The 
hospital has admitted 14,000 ofticers since it 
was oj^ened and they have had 135 deaths, 
less than 1 per cent. . . . 

“ We were taken over a liospital ship lying 
at the quay side, and wlijch had just loaded 
up. One hospital ship is luueh like another. 
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She is visually a groat liner and is converted 
into a floating hospital. She contains exactly 
what a hospital* contains — wards and theatres 
and X-ray departments and kitchens and 
laundry and offices and quarters for medical 
and nursing staffs. The cots for the patients 
are of the swing pattern, moving with the 
movement^ of the ship. Hospital ships iLsed 
to bo painted white with a wide green hand 
all round and rod crosses, six feet in size, 
painted on the sides and the bows. The 
rod crosses were illuminated at night and she 
travelled a blaze of light. A hospital sliip 
used to be safe anywhere and she made herself 
as conspicuous as she could for her own safety. 
Thanks to the Germans all this is changed. 
She is now painted a dull inconspicuous grey. 
She carries no red cross. She is dark : all 
portholes are screwed up and she travels in 
the dark. The ship w as ready to start ; a 
second was loading up, the awaiting patients 
lying in long rows on their stretchers on the 
quay side, keenly interested, llie ships carry 
about 400 cot cases and, of c(^ui*8e, many more 
* sitters.* . . . 

“ Soon after leaving Albert we left the car 
to search for a inim^ crater. It is a basin. 


the sides of which are of white chalk and into 
which you could put a cathedral. I suppose it 
is about 100 yards across and as deep as one of 
the hospital wing^. When the mine underneath 
exploded it must have seemed as if the end 
of the world had come. . . . This is all sacred 
ground. Some of the crosses have little scraps 
of paper on them — ‘Sergeant John Harrison, 
of the Northumberland Fusiliei-s.* I wonder 
wdio ho was ? There they sleep and the place 
which so recently was as nearly like hell as 
man could make it is now a garden of wild 
flowers — scabious and cornflowers grow there 
and little creeping plants with purple flowers 
and loose -strife and poppy. And there they 
sleep. . . . 

“ I liad the pleasure of meeting Miss 
McCarthy, matron -in -chief in France. We 
had a long talk on the nursing arrangements, 
and she w'as very much distressed and worried 
bocauso the Germans were shelliiig w\d bomb- 
ing ca-<ualty clearing stations. She^hafl just 
come in from one such, anti they hal had a 
S ster killed the previous day, and at others 
Sisters had been injured. . . . The next day 
1 visited casualty clearing stations working 
under full pressiire. It was a great delight. 



[Official photograph 
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naturally, to bo allowed to visit places with 
names familiar to our lips as household words. 
. , . The casualty clearing stations have 
perhtips 800 bods in each, in tents, each tent 
taking about tliirty cases. As the wovmded are 
brought in they are takt^n at once to the 
receiving tent, which staiujs at the <?ntrance 
to the camp. Hero patients are seen at once 
and sorted. Those needing operation are 
passed into the tent adjoining. The dtunaged 
limb is ‘ cleaned up,* the part painted with 
iodine, and the patient aw^aits liis turn for the 
operating table. The o^ierating tent com- 
municates directly with the * I’rt^pare for 
0[)eration ’ tent. In the operating tent I saw 
five tables side by side — all in use. To one 
coming from a civilian hospital in England 
this side-by-side operating seems unpleasant. 
At a civilian hospital the patient never sees 
the horrors of the operating theatre ; he is 
ansesthetized ki an adjoining room. But you 
must remember that at the Front the operating 
theatre has no horrors at all for the wounded 
soldier. It is a haven of peace. Ho fias left 
the horrors. I was much interested in the 
individual care given to each patient by the 
surgeon. The patient* was very far from being 


simpiy a ‘ case.* You stM^, the fighhu* and 
the heali^r IumI such great and nuitual n aspect 
for each other. I'here were no ‘ airs and 
graces * in that operating tent. The fighter 
awid the healer w'ere in partnership. The 
surgeon looks at the siiuvsh : ‘ It’s very nasty, 
sonny, but I’ll do my biwt to save your leg.* 
‘ h<<ave it to you, doctor.’ And that’s all. 
Absolute and complete miitiud respect and c*on- 
fideaett. I wondered how those waiting tlusr 
turns outside on the stretolwirs were feeling, 
and I went to hav'e a <!hat with some of th<yin — 
not to cheer them up, tlu^y ilid not need that, 
but to t ry and find out w liat their feelings were. 
But they w(^re sound asleep. . . . 

“ The equipment of these casually clearing 
stations is magnificent, atid a paticMit s'liTers 
nothing through being in a tented hospital. 
X-ray outfits for detec?ting foreign bodies or 
aracturoH are as complete as^ at ‘ ( iuy’s,* 
‘ Bart’s,’ or the ‘ London.’ They have 
arrangoments for dealing with the ‘ pushes ’ 
which seemed to me to work wonderfully. 
Movable ‘ teams ’ are in cxishMice. An 
operating teem consists of a surgeon, an 
aiuesthetist, a sister, and an assistant (an 
orderly). These teams, wliich do not consit^ of 
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novioos in wiw surgery, but of old bauds, aro 
rushed off to any point where tliero is sudden 
and great pressure, and then reinovod whon 
the |)rt*ssur(^ is over. One casualty clearing 
station hail six of such teams assisting on the 
day I was there. Since the Hun has taken up 
the habit of shelling and bombing the casualty 
clearing stations, tho staff have arranged for 
the safety of those not actually at work — they, 
of course, carry on. Tronchos aro provided and 
dug-outs in ' the sisters’ quarters. I saw an 
aHvancod medical supply depot. Tlu»re are 
1 hree of siudi depots, close up to tho linOs, for 
each army. Here aro kopt ai I possi ble supplies for 
all the neighbouring casualty clearing stations.” 

These impressions have a Ided weight, tvs haS 
be(Mi remarked, from the f»wt that their author 
knew and understood the problems of the care 
of tho sick from first to last. But in France 
ho discovered, nevertheless, an entirely new 
l)ody of knowledge bought, as he declared, at 
a “ fearful price.” 

Turning now from the general impression of 
the hospital system to its particular applications, 
we find that by tho third year of war certain 
grciat pathways ha 1 been opened up for 
wounded and sick men after the first days of 
exaniinatioii, diagnosis and sorting were ended. 
These pathways ropresent/ed specialist treat- 
meht ; each had been opened up and founded 


^olf courtie. 

by a vast amount of study, research and 
labour Along each were posted men who 
had themselves “ gone right tlirough,” and 
whose knowledge and experi^^nce belonged to 
them in tho most intimate manner — first-hand 
knowleilge and experience. 

So far as surgery was concerned tliese special 
pathways conci^nuHi ratla^r tho man with 
healed wounds than the new case, and descrip- 
tions have already been given in this History of 
the work on behalf of soldiers with fatrial 
injuric?.S and soldiers suffering froui tho loss of 
limbs. I’hat. aspect of tho matter need not be 
further dealt with. In regard to medical cases, 
however, it is necessary to explain the new 
system in some detail. 

At tho beginning of the war medical cases 
foimd their way as a nilo to tho “ medical 
warfls ” — as opposed to the “ surgical wards ” — 
of the military hospitals and were dealt with 
en masse. This was the approved method in 
every hospital. But by and by, as knowledge 
advanced, and as tho special studies to wtiich 
referenco has been made advanced, patients 
afflicted with diseases of the sc&no type were 
galhf^red together 

The three most iiriportant groupings were 
heart diseases, hervou.s diseases and kidney 
disot»os, to all of which men exposed to great 
stress and strain are very subject. It would be 
impossible to ext^gCrate tho importance of 
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prop)or li^ndlitig of theso coiulitiotiR, for ihr fft*3t 
that thoy aro known to be (lang<^rous ivnd 
debilitating has surrounded them for years with 
a mysterious atmosphere very terrifying to the 
aftlictx^d. 

In (he case of a soldier with an effeetion of 
the hettft an early examinat ion was carried out 
to dotormino the nature of his condition. 
Necessarily, if tlio heart was the seat of pro- 
gressive diseases ho was at once sent home to 
England and removed from the Army. But if 
the disease was merely an incidental dist\irbanee 
of the heart’s function quite a dilfcrent line of 
treatment was now adopted. Instead of being 
frightened by the idea that lu^ luwi a fatal illness 
and classed with men really in that predicament , 
tho patient was put in tlie hands of (hx*to!*s 
who had mado it their business to estimate th«> 
exattt extent of his disability. The first- ste|> 
was to disabuse his mind of tho idea that he 
was a “ heart” east', or that his symptoms arose 
from disease of t hat organ. 

This \\’as not always an easy process because 
a fear once implantc'd takes firm root. Bid- 
means to tho (k'sired end had been <lesigned and 
tested. For ('xample, if a man was |)laced upon 
a system of graduated exercise's Im^ necessarily 
concluded tha>t- his hcawt wav-a awll right. Tho 


fact that specialist medical oJHcers in whom hc' 
could place a\bsolute tnist recomn\©uAed this 
“ tw'atnunit ” giwe liim added confidence in it. 
Tha'u* too. he fa>und liimself in tho company of 
others who haid shara'd his foaw lis rt'ganls 
thonvselves but who wore losing it : atmo- 

sphero of chet^rfulness siuTouiidod him, of 
activity, of hope. Ho Ix'gan to forget his 
disability ; ho begaui to think les.s of tho things 
he felt unaible to do aiiiil more of tho things he 
felt ad>lo to do. 

And all the time his gi'ueral health wavs 
improving, thavnks to rest aviid good fooal avnd 
suitabh' reen*akt ion, so that the spnptoins whieh 
hail ahvrmed him were passing away. Tho ideav 
of recovery grew in his mind, replacing tho id«*av 
of an “ iiieuravhle diseavsa^ ” which liaui boon his 
boga^y day aviul night. Tho load was nnifiova'al 
from his shoulders. And so Mu» “ llt'avrt. 
Ihxpitavl ” becavmoa|)lavceof f'nconraVgema»nt ivml 
Is'aling av strength to tha^ light ing force insta'avd 
of a weakness to it, avs av hfavrt hos|)itavl would 
(rcrtaiiidy haa\t‘ proved three y<*airs ba'fora^, when 
the old ieloavs of inedia’ino wiTO still nnaissauled. 

In this ra'spa'ct tha^ ra-port <d’ the Maslia*ivl 
Ki'sa'avrch Ca)inmitta'a‘ aan ” Sa)1alia'i*’s Jh'avrt ” 
winch wavs pnhlisha'd in 1017, avnd which owasl 
its origin to tha> a*a>-a>pa*nvl iam a>f this body with 
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I ho Royiil Army IVIcxlical Corps, may bo 
(jiiotocl : 

'I’hat a o>)Morvofl onpaoity to uccoiupIiHh work 

oi a givoii onk'r (riMis tho report) the only depeialable 
tost of such capacily woiikl noetn Helf-evidout ; yot it is 
Ihp oxperienfo tliat medical o(li<*ers roly more upon 
physical sij^ns obt ained while t he subject is at rest. A final 
Horting < afmot be accomplished enicienllyin this manner. 
In selecting a candidate for a i>ost as a typist it is not 
by questioiiiuL^s, it is not by examining the configuration 
of the hands or the electrical rospoiisea of tho muscles that 
tins desired knowledge of deftness and accuraey in 
working is to be at t aim'd. The decisive le.st is an exer- 
cise upon the ma -liine which will b(< used. It is true that 
si>ecilic anat«imical »h^fects may divulge im apacity ; but 
it is equally true on the one hand that anatomical 
imperfections do tiol necessarily unfit ; and on 
the other hand that seeming anatomical p«'rfection 
is no criterion of manipulative power or skill. The 


and bringing them together into a hospital of 
exceptional cheerful iioss adtleti nothing to the 
cost of their hospital treatment. Without 
sacrifice of money or efficiency clear light wjxs 
secured and benefit brought not only to the 
Aniiy and the men hut also to the general 
progrc'ss of medical knowledge. 

Sufferers from kidney diseases formed a 
second class of sufferers for whom a special 
avenue of progress w'as opened u|). Trench 
ne[)hritis ” was a common disease of all armies 
in Kurope and proved a very puzzling condition. 
Only one thing seemed to bo certain; the old 
knowlf‘dge of kidney disease could not nsofully 



heurf pn)\'ides m» excej>tion frum I he, sc ek*arly .soumJ 
ruU's. 

This system of treating heart cases w’as 
widely accepted and many ctuitres wore ostab- 
lished for the pui|) 0 .se on lines of coiiimu- 
nieatifui in France. Not only so, but on the 
outbreak of war between the United States 
and (lermauy copies of the report already 
mentioned were sent to America. In June, 
1017, l*rofes.sor F. Mariani, of (lenoa, visited 
oMi' of the hospitals “ with a view to his 
reporti?]g upon tho system to the Italian 
authorities.” Tlie benefits of the system 
of classification and treatment of heart cases 
cost nothing to tho country, but, on the con- 
trary, saved a great deal of moiioy. Gather- 
ing those* numorous cases of ” soldiers* heart ** 
fr^m long sojourn in scattered beds elsewhere 


lx> npplifMl to this crondition. New knowledge? 
was accordingly sought for. 

In the third annual report of the Medical 
Kesearcrh (*ommittee an account of tho manner 
in w'liich the work was carried out is given. The 
fii'st step taken was to find out how much kidney 
di.sease exists ordinarily among young soldiers 
apparently in good health, for in the absence of 
any exact knowledge on this point it w^as 
plainly impossible to decide whether cases of 
” war nephrit is ” were simply exacerbtitions 
inflicted by the strain of Ofifual warfare of 
previously existing if unsuspected di.sease or 
deficiency, or whether, in the absence of any 
traceable relation of the kind, it w ivs necessary 
to look for some specific new factoi* acting under 
the conditions of trench w^arfore upon the men 
exposed to them. 
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Many thousands of fit men were accordingly 
examined at the end of theii* military training 
and before taking part in the operations of active 
service. Results of great interest were obtained 
and new light shed upon the problem. Once 
again it appeared that the later stages i>f 
disease with wdiich consulting physicians were 
familiar were no criterion of tlio early stages 
with which no one w^is familiar. A now medicine 
was needed here as in almost every other 
direction. 

The cases of nervous disease were also dealt 
with in a sjiecial w.-iy. Sonm accoimt of tliis 
ha> already Vxh'm given in lliis History. 


stand the stress of the trenches or as n^t fit . So 
that a new study of these nervous disofihu'S — 
the nervous disc*ases of a constat utional character 
and the nervoiLs diseases j)roducH‘d by war- ■ 
was absolutt'Iy necessary. If- had to bo a 
thorough study, too, he<*aus(^ in every cast* the 
results and conclusions arrived at would he put 
to sevtH’e practical test. 

Tlie study, it is no exaggeration to say, 
revolutionizt'd this depart ment of mediciia* and 
taught how great an^ the p(‘nalfi(‘s <*xacted 
“nerves,” how (*ri})pling lh(*ir elTects and how 
far-reaching their disl urhanct's. J| o[)t«ned up a 
better and more hiimant* era for the highly 



EMUARKING FRENCH WOUNDED AT SALONIKA. 


The basis of the new work was, of course, 
tho intense value of “ lua-ves ” to an army, 
Wliilo it is true that a man “fights upon 
his stomach,” it is true also that ht* fights 
with his nerves. An army of neurotics, no 
matter how well found in all other directions, 
could not be a good army. 

Th s fact W’as soon ^evident In civil life 
nervou.s people are able to adapt thenistdves 
t-o circmnstances, and indeed often succtMHl 
very well. J’liysicians wert^ in the? habit of 
regarding so-ealled “functional nervous dis- 
ease ” lightly mid of passing off the patients 
rntfering from it wdth a few' words of encourage- 
ment or odhtoonition. It did not very much 
matter in any cmo. 

But this method was clottly ooriono in war, 
when a man must l>e classed either tm fit lo 


strung and niMindic. w'ho otlicrwisi* might have 
been c'lass(*d with the unwilling; it spare«l the 
w’cak and so sav(*d many a good man to the 
State who would otherwise have )»et;n lost 
either in hopeless depression or by the 
imposition of work beyond the jM)w«*rs of 
endurance. 

Tho true tiost of the value of an opinion is the 
practical test. War medicine <liffeied from civil 
m«*<licino in that almost as soon as the opinion 
was expressed the b^st was a[)plMH|. And that 
not in ono case, but in thousands of cases. 
Opinion was weighed in t he most exact })alances : 
in largo measure during the first days of war, 
it must bo confessed, it w'as found inadcipiab*. 
But tho deficiency was inadi^ goo^l by a new' 
study undertaken in the light of tho new, 
imp erative needs. Doctors Iw'gan to teach tiloir 
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TRANSPORTING BRITISH WOUNDED TO A HOSPITAL IN FRANCE. 

Similar li^ht carriages on which stretchers can be placed were used in transferring wounded from 

hospital train to ambulance in London. 


patients how to live instead of showing thorn 
how a little longer to avoid dying. 

This profound truth was impressed upon 
everyone who visitiMi a military hospital during 
the war. The rigours of tho old-time hospital 
life were not maiuiainod in those institutions 
bc 3 cause it was el(*ar tliat in the ease of the 
sick that method simply did not succood. 
The plan which did succeed was the plan 
which regarded a man’s stay in hospital as 
a time of refreslunent and restoration of mind 
as well as body. 

Accordingly, from tlio moment whtui tho 
great white hospital trains with their red 
crosses gloaming on their panels ran into the 
City stations to the time when, uniformed and 
»M3COutred, the soldier set out i\gain for tho 
Front, no effort was spared to act upon his mind 
and brace it. Those who saw our woimded 
^ twrive from the Front were always filled with 
lulmiration of tht3 splendid organi/.a(<ion which 
at tho great termini ministered to their wants. 
The speed with whicdi hospital trains wer<^ 
empt ied was equalled only by th(3 comfort to 
the sufferers of the nu’ans employed. There 
was no jolting aud jarring as in the early days. 
The trains glided to a standstill. Then the 
long cars could be seen to be filled with cheery 
faces- -men wariiUHl and fed and attended to, 
men with go(Kl hope in their faces. No sooner 
had tho train stopped than the stretcher parties 
got to work and in an incredibly short space 
of ^’me the ambulance.s were on their way to 
^le various hospitals. Tlio nurses in charge of 


tht‘s<‘ ambulances played a heroic part, never 
sf)aring themselves, and oven during air raids 
going on quietly with their work as if nothing 
was ha|)])eiiing. In the hospital itself life was 
ma le as agre(w^l)le as possible. The man was 
a!il)l<3 to see his friends and they might visit him. 
So far as his healt h allowed ho had opportimit ies 
of going out and enjoying himself Concert 
parties and theatre parties were organized 
almost daily for his bent 'lit. 

'Tht' excellence of these British wai* hospitals 
was a matter of universal congrat ulation. But 
it- must not be supposed tliat our Allies had 
not made similar provision for their sick, or 
that they had fallen short of our standards. 
The French war hosj)itals, both in Paris and 
tlwoughout the coimiry, aroused universal 
admiration, and their great system of the carci 
of the disabled was tho model upon which our 
own system was built up — ^a system in tho 
truest sense of tho words kinetic and practical. 
Indcetl, the now medicine which the war pro- 
duced found in French fninds a soil even better 
prepared for it than it foimd in English minds. 
Of all European nations the French were first 
in that field. They alone, before tho war, in 
medicine ivs in philosophy, had boon turning 
away from th(3 old, fixed standards to more 
livdng conceptions. The Borgsonian dictvun, 
“ that is true which works,” was the forerunner 
of tho modem conception of physical well-being, 
“ that is healthy which viorks.” 

Our Belgian Allies, too, registered notable 
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(l\iring the war. The credit for this 
Iwlongod largely to ( JemTal Melis, the Inspector- 
(Seneral of tlw' Medical Service, and to such 
well-known surgeons as Dr. Dopage. Tho 
Belgian Army during tho retreat from Antwerp 
suft’erod a most severe loss in tho shape of 
})ractically tho whole of its medical equipment. 
At the vt>ry time when this loss took place the 
heroic remnant of the army made its splendid 
stand on the Yst^r and suffered terrible casual- 
ties. Behind tho Yser was the little town of 
3^\imes, which was soon tilled with woimded 
men, for whom there was neither accommoda- 
tion nor help nor equipment. 

The situation was one to chill tho stoutest 
heart. But it was met by hearts the stoutness 
of whicli is now known to the whole w’orld,and 
in the eiifl onU'r and comfort were evolved 
out of chaos. In tlii^ first place tho Hotel 
<le rOcean at J^a I’aniie was taken over and 
transfoniKMl info a liospital by the Belgian 
Bed Cross and b(‘gan work i mined i at (dy. Tho 
splendid situation of this hospital, built on 
the sea front- as it was, lent it a special value 
as a ])lace of n^cuperation for weary and 
worn men. Moreover, the liospital stood on 
^Belgian soil and it was n(*ar the Front. Tho 


command w’as given to Dr. Depage^, and he 
bail a band of able and dovotoii surgeons 
working under him. Duriiig*the early days of 
the WAT the hospital rcMidered splendid service, 
and along with English and Froncli hospitals 
wliich hal boon opened fort her south un- 
doubtedly saved tho situation on this part of 
the lino of battle. 

After the H Ajiitat do rOi^'an had been estab- 
lished, a second Ih'lgian hospital, riIo)>ital 
(\\bour, was opimod, and this institution was of 
the most motlc'rn and perh'ct character, as the 
follow ing description of it. wi itten by a speiaally 
well -qualified observer, shiiws : 

“ Tho rays of the sun fell on beds of woiKh'i fiil 
W'hitencss, gi\ ing tlio great- rooms a note of 
actual gaiety. 'The spf)tlcssiu'ss of th(>«w'ood- 
work, the symmetry of tlu^ beds, arranged sitli* 
by side and si'parated from one another only hy 
small tables, the air of Him|iiicity, brought 
comfort to llio sick men rcm<»v(Ml at last from 
tho fierce ord(‘al of tlu^ Front. Tho atmosjihere 
indee<l is all n*pose ... a vivid <‘onti‘ast with 
the fury of l)attle, tho shriek of hulli'ts, the 
cannonade. Portraits i»f tlu^ King and Quetai 
surrouialed by knots of ribbon in th(» national 
colou!*s diM!orat-o tho walls and also souveniis of 
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the Rolgfan towiw, dostroyocl and profaned, 
recalling the atrocitios comniittod by the ononiy. 
Th(» lightly wouAdod occupy thernsclvos by 
amusing their more severely injured comrades. 
. . . The operating room is simple and is fitted 
with a special apparatus for removing foreign 
bodies . . . the method of Ombrodane — I.<edoux 
— Ijcbard. The surgeon lays his patient on a 
special radiological table and operates in the 
presence of the X*ray specialist, who gives him 
indications as to how to find the foreign body. 
The whole X-ray installation is of the most 
modern description. The compass of Hirtz, for 
instance, which is in use guides the operator to 
deeply seated pieces of projectile, while specially 
inountM X-ray tubes allow of the taking of so- 
called • ‘geometric’ and also of stereoscopic 
pictures. 


“ There are rooms for nose and throat work, 
for eye work and for research into the electrical 
responses of muscles . . . another installation 
pennits of vibratory massage, hot air baths and 
galvanization. ... A mechano therapeutic in- 
stallation enables stiff joints to be dealt with. 

“ Every day bacteriological analyses arc made 
of the germ-contents of war wounds, and on 
these opinions regarding the patients’ outlook 
are founded. ... A photographic department 
servos to procure documentary records of the 
eases. A ‘ Cabinet d’art dent aire * or laboratory 
of constructive dental surgery exists to allow of 
the treatment of jaw injuries. Splendid results 
have been obtained by this work in restoring 
badly disfigiu*od men to a normal appearance 
and so allowing of them resuming their places in 
the w'orld. 



THE HdPlTAL CABOUR AS SEEN PROM AN AEROPLANE. 
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THE OPERATINC; ROOM AT THE HOPITAL CABOUR. 


“ The cooking for the patients is under strict 
ni(‘dical supervision. . . . An iinineaso installa- 
tion sup|)lies tlio wants of 1,000 pei*sons daily. 
Milk is obtained from cows save<l from Ypre.s, 
wliero they were abandoned aft(‘r the bom- 
bardment of the town.” 

From its o|)ening in .April, 1015, to DecornlH^r, 
1010, this hospital housed no fewer than 5,120 
soldiers, and in H|)ite of the gravity of tlu^ 
w'ounds encountered only 219 deaths occurred, 
or 7 per cent. In lh?lgium, however, as el.se- 
wdiere, the netsl for hospitals right up at the 
Front was recognized as the war wcait on, and so 
the system of casualty clearing stations which 
has already been described was instituteil. 
The base hospitals became in a sense leas im- 
portant than the hospitals of the lino. 

Needless to say, the value of the knowledge 
gained in the military hospitals was re<.!ognized 
at an early date and ah effort made to secure 
for it a wide publicity within the Services. 
From this arose one of the most interesting and 
important features of the system — the so-called 
general records. The machinery Of these 
records in France was closely locked with that 
of the Medical Research Committee at home, and 
the help of the Committee was accepted in im- 
proving certain details of the system. Im- 
provements were continually being introduced, 
all of them designed to make the records more 


immotliab'ly UKcful and of more pcnniment 
worth. 

Thus during 1917 the index card of the 
Medical Research Committee was brought into 
uso in Franco aiid an arrang(‘ment mack* 
whereby the so-callod army ti(‘ld medical card 
became a continuous diary of (ach man's 
clinical Instory while ovoiwas. Tliis card, 
from .lime, 1917, was transmitted with the 
.soldier to the United Kingdom for tin* infor 
rnation of any mf^dical ollij;cr into wlujse bands 
ho might pass on arrival in hospital at home. 
These cards were then filed for refercnc'c. 

The Medical Research Committee further 
suggested other cards designed to la; K(*nt 
backw'ards up the lim^s of communication to 
medical officer’s, who in this way w<‘r(^ abk^ t<> 
learn the progress of part icular eases <ind so, by 
chocking their results, to improve their know 
ksjgo and methods. In its third annual 
report the Medical Research Cominitt(?e tlms 
commented on the statistical methods in use : 

'riio ••xitsiKivo fitfriofl of rrcorrls whu h iirr fol- 

lof’tfsj, f'luKsined ami Hforotl in an oanily acf’f'Ksihlr form 
will a double piirpow'. Not, only will tln-y ‘ 
lute the ba^’is of iho ntatintical treainient of the medieal 
hintory of tho war, both for military and Hcientifi**. 
|)tirpo»ef«, but they will also provide a permanent and 
poUnitially comploto national re|,{iMter of perKonn who 
iiave boon woundod, injured, or ill an a restdl of military 
employment during the war- a re^ohter from wbieli 
infonnation eoncernintr individualH may be n'pidly 
extraeted. 'I'liat this information Hhould be triint- 
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worthy ftnd readily available clearly of the first im- 
portatico in view of the countless claims for pensions or 
allowances which are arisinfi: now and which will ariso 
in the future, and perhaps lon^? after the war among 
civilians who iriay assign subsequent ill-health to alleged 
previous disability inflicte<l by war service. 

It would bo impossible to close this record of 
the upbuilding of a viist new Medical Service 
and of a vast new edifice of knowledge without 
a reference to the efTect produced upon the 



THE THEATKE, HOPITAL CABOUR. 


mind of the nation as a whole — that is to say, 
without a reference to the permanent effect 
upon thf* whole probhun of national health. 
Kveri at the end of a year of fighting t luit effect 
was becoming evident. At the end of three 
yeai*s it w^os apparent that t Ik? effecd ainountefl 
to a social revolution, fri the first place the 
whole young rnanliood of t he country had been 
medically oxn mined — for that matt^u* the whole 
young manhood of Europe ha<l been medically 
examined. Tiiis was in itsedf a pie'ce of work of 
sufficient importance to f)e ef)och-making. In 
the second place the whole? manhooel of tlie 
country had Iearru?d to appreciate? the? rn<»aning 
of healtli and the value of it. Millions ImeJ henui 
subjected to^cours<?s of instruetie)fi el<?sign(.?d to 
improve their physique ; the*y liael learned the 
laws of hygiene, both personal and communal. 
They had lisU?n(?d to lectures on health te>pie?s ; 
the dangers of disease hael been explainc?el to 
them, urged upon (hem indeed. Klementary 
laws of infection and its prevention had 
become the property of everybody. 

Again, thousands of men were brought 
into contact with scientific facts like inocu- 
lation, the prejudice against wliich rapidly 
declined and disappeared in face of the immu- 
nity of the troops from typhoid fever and 
other scourges. It began to be asked why what 
had been af coinplished for the Army was not 


accomplished for the civil population also. 
Surgeons also were able to impit'ss the laity 
with the inunense \'ahie of tlu'ir services, and 
so to win a wider recognition of their work 
and wider sympathy for it. The need of 
me<lical rest»arch began to be api)reciat<Ml ; 
money spent upon this objc'ct wtls no longer 
regarded as mon»?y wasted. 

Then the presence of sevt're scourges like 
venereal disease was forc(*d iipon public atten- 
tion. 'J"h<? ravagt‘s i>f thcs«? diset^ses aiiuuig 
soldiers and th<» c*oiist‘qin‘iit weakc'iiing of the 
etTective force's of (he nation n>usc'd a national 
campaign against them and did mueli to end 
th<» attitude of false nuKlesty which had 
rcganled tho discus.oon of them as indcH'eiit. 
Men w'ere told frankly alxnit them and were 
wam<?ei of their danger. JOrforts vv(*rc made to 
secure pr<?v('ntion of the? disease's far ew 
pe)SKihle anel te> *vrfe)rel fae'ilitie's lor t re'at me'iit. 

Mem'ove'r, not only was t he? ye>ung m(inlie>e>el 
of the ce)untry cnlighte'ne'd in re'garel (e» the’ 
value anel impejrtane’e? of lie'altli me'asiire?s. 
Similar <?n light e?iimont came? ti> the? ye>nng 
woinanhooel of Knglanel. Thousands e>f we)me?n 
foiinel a vocation in the military hospitals 
and in the Voluntary Aiel l)e‘tae*hine*nts. 





STERILISING CHAMBER, HOPITAL 
CABOUR. 


The?y were? traiM<?ei as mirsees, as lahf?rtvte?ry 
W'e>rkers, as sanitary e>fiie*i»ils. 'rhe?y le'ariii?d 
quickly how much yet re*maiiied to he? eleme*, 
(o bo Ie?arned, to be diKce)ve're?el ; aud tlieiir 
sympathie?H wTre* strongly onlihfte?d in the? 
goexl cause. They became? a|)ostIeH eif ev ne?w 
faith, the de?ep hihnan intcre'st of w hich be>iinel 
them to it 

Soon fle^mands for improveel healtli coneJi- 
tions began to be inaele all ove?r the country. 
Attontion was calleid to tho fe*arful waste? of 
ififant life in the great cities, and it wiw declared 
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not only by doctors but by social workers 
and by mothers that the waste was preventable. 
What was to bo said of a city district in which 
tho mortality aniong young children exceeded 
the mortality among troops in the most severe 
fighting ? Demands were made for better 
medical attention — “ tlu' kind of medical 
attention the soldiers get ** — for better hoasing 
conditions, for better sanitation, for cleaner 
f<x)d, and ospecually cleaner milk. 

The agitation rapitlly grew during 1917, 
and an immense impetus was given to it 
when, early in the year, Lf>rd Rhondda, then 
Presidtmt of the Local Clovernment Board, 
announced his belief that 50,000 children 
c^ould be saved annually to the State by 
improved medical and sanitary arrange- 
ments, and his desire to institute a Ministry 
of Health in connexion with his Department. 
The proposal met with a most remarkable 
we!eom(\ I'he inedh^al profession, esj)ecially 
that |)art of it which was in touch with the work 
in tho Army, (expressed strong a|)proval. These 
cioctors had learned the value of coopera- 
tion and had <;easod to regard their pro- 
fessional brethreii as competitors. In 
this calmer atmosphere the \irgent need of 
improven\ent in civil fjractice ha<i l>een brouglit 
home to them. They asked nothing better 
than to see the multitudinous medical activities 
of the State gathered imder one central depart- 
ment. The working classes, too, welcomed the 
measure in the name of the cliildren, and almost 
without exception sociologists wrote or spoke 
in favour of it. 

Unhappily tho pressure of other matters 
(‘aused Lord Rhondfla’s proposal to be deferred 
when it was finally brought to tho notice of 
the Cabinet. Yet it could not but be regarded 
as a significant fact that when an louncoment 
was imide of posfponemont a strong protest 
wfw raised both in the Press and in Parliament, 
and indeed tliroughout the whole? coimtry. 
The need for a health army at home, like the 
health army in the field, was clearly present 
to the public mind. 

Nor was this awakening confined to Britain. 
France and Jdennany were also, as nations, 
aroused to the vital importance of preventive 
medicine as a factor in national strengtli. 
It was seen that just as an anny perishes with 
its health, so a nation during or after such an 
ordeal as this war must be more than ever 
dependent for its restoration upon its physical 


well-being. Children had become the^greatest 
of all national assets. In every country in 
Europe the cry, “ Save the children,” was 
heard. 

The movement took shape in England in* 
the formation of a so-called ” Baby Week 
Coimcil,” and the holding, early in July, 1917, 
of “ Baby Week,” during which a serious 
attempt was made throughout the country to 
reach the mothers €uid arouse them to a sense of 
their political responsibility.* Tho campaign 
was waged with great activity, and wa® suc- 
cessful beyond the hopes of its promoters. 
It was found that tho women appealed to wore 
already alive to the importance of the measures 
urged upon their notice and woro as eager as 
those who addressed them for the inauguration 
of a bettor system. These women, as the 
mothers and wives of British soldiers, had 
already learned something of tho elllcacy of 
the new medicine ; often they had seen its 
effects with their own eyes during visits to 
military hospitals or in tho bo<lies of their 
relations. They had begun to apj)ly their new 
knowledge, and a wholesoiue anger against the 
dirt and indifference which allowed precious 
live.s to be sacrificed in city slums was stirring 
within them. The lesson of the Army Medical 
Service had not been wastefl. 

Indeed, this Service presented at tho end of 
the thin I year of war a very perfect example of 
what can be achieved, given imagination and 
sympathy in tlie direction and zeal in tho 
workers. The critics of the Army Medical 
Service almost without exception fculed to 
realise that a new era in medicine hod been 
inaugurated. The fundamental error lay in 
supposing tliat the old wine of theory could 
be put into the new bottles of practical need. 
Happily thase in command knew l>etter. 
They demanded of their medical staff a high 
standard of achievement. They demanded a 
common-sense view of disease founded upon a 
man’s capacity rather than upon his approxi- 
mation to a remote standard of pl^ysical 
j)erfet!tion. They asked for results rather than 
for rcjcords of treatment or diagnosis. In 
short, they made the health of the troops th« t 
one and only* criterion of success or failvure, 
refusing all other criteria. And by the supreme 
fact of the health of the troops their method 
and inspiration were justified. 

* Sec page 269 of this volumo. 
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RUSSIA, AUGUST-NOVEMBER, 1917 
KERENSKY AND LENIN. • 


The Struggle Between “ ( ’oalition ” and Bgi.she\ ism Kaiia re ok the Moscow ("onfehenck 
Revolution Chaos Disc losed Army Reforms Delayed Susficion and Conflict between 
Kerensky and the (Jenerals and (V).ssacks — Parleys with the Bolshevists Alleged 
Discovery of “ I*lots Korniloff Betrayed Kerensky's Fateful “Alliance” with 
Leninites The Democratic ('onffrence Reputh.h' Proc laimed A “ Mock ” Parliament 
Lenin and Trotsky Organize a Successful “('on*” 'I'he Bolshevist “ (Jovernmknt “ — 
Sukhomlinoff Trial Disclosures — (Germans Cai»ti?he (Jci.f of Kiga -Negotiations for an 
Armistk’e^ 


D URfNO tlu* four iHontlis mding in 
NovcmiImt, 1917, thc^ Russian Rm o- 
liilioii passed through rt Hcrirs of 
changes that rivalled in political 
and dramatic interest all that ha<l g<nic^ befom, 
and intrculucod further developments in tho 
international Hituatioii. d'he evicits to lx* 
recorded in this chapti*r turned mainly upon 
tho protracted struggle bcdwcxui the I^xtreinists 
nniler Lenin and tho Coalitionists under 
Kerensky. 

M. Kerensky htwl gradually widened the 
breacdi bc^tween himself ind the Soviets as 
these bodies came more and more undcT the 
influence of the Bolshevists or Ix*ninites. 
His persistent associati'^n with bourf/coi^ parties 
from the outset Of the Itcvoliition, tolcTatcHl 
first as a tactical measure calculated to 
the onus of administration uiion the 
non-Socialists*, became objectionable when 
the Bolshevists, feeling thomselviis strong 
enough to take over the (Government, en* 
coimtered Kerensky’s opposition to an anti- 
bourgeois and purely Socialist Ministry. As 
one of Kerensky’s Bii|)porterH correctly enough 
VoL XIV.— Part ISO 


didined tls/ situation : the Rc^voliition hiut 
Vhh*!! a hounfeois revolution; they had the 
alitTiiativf* of coiitimiing tlie ('oalition or of 
swerving to the right or left to Reiudjon or 
Bolshevism. I'hi* latter courses would, he 
contemled, he e(|ually disastrous to the Revo* 
lilt ion. 

d’hen^ were ^‘l(Mn(^uts in Russia favourable 
to one* or tlu^ otlu^r of theso departure's, but 
Bolshevism hail tlu’i count euaiice and sujiport 
of the ignorant masses, and with th<?ir aid wiw 
bound, for a time at least, to impoxi its sway. 
M. K(*rensky imaginefl he coulil succ’essfiilly 
playoff extreme teiidi*nci(\s to thi'ir nispeidivo 
discomfiture. 

With this obji'ct lie summoneil a conference 
of all par ies a Moscow in August and tlM*n» 
proceeded to brow'beat tho iion-SocialistH ami 
the Extrianints into sulijection Mis tiwtics 
WfTc, however, destined to go wide of their 
mark. 'Pho eonferonce^ elcwelopcxl a conflict 
on a totally different issue — viz., the means of 
continuing the war. Prominent generals, 
notably Alexeieff, Koniiloff, and Kaledin, 
emphasized the necessity of abjuring pi^ty- 
361 
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plrty^rififl a(Joptiiig a clear-cut policy of army 
reform based on diHciplint^ 

The Leninites hail clearly shown their 
attitude towards the war by systematic pro- 
piigaiida among the troops, winch led to the 
retreat of t h(' Russian armies from (lalieia, 
and by organi/.ing a in^volt in retrograd in 
order to achieve this object. 'I'lie ri'volt 
liad been suppressed wit h t he aid of the Cossacks, 
and the Holslievists temporarily withdrew into 
the background; but their [)ower was by no 
means dirninislied. Among th(^ 8.0(H),00t) 
tiemoralized reserve troops assembled in tlu' 
cities and towiLS of Russia the Holshevist 
appeal against t-lie war became even more 
enticing after tlie Galician disaster, while their 
wholesak^ offers of plunder and spoliation to t he 
millhands and poorer peasants grew more con- 
vincing as the long promised division of lands 
was st.ill debarred by the existing m/o/ic. 

'Pwo conflicts were imminent ; one between 
Kerensky and Kornilofl on account of tlio delay 
in army reform, anoth(M* betw('en Ker<msky 
and Lt‘nin on account of Kerensky “ coquet ting” 
wit h “ militarism.** Kerensky hoped to put 
himself right with the masses by assembling a 
” Democratic ” <‘oriference at Retrograd, from 
which the bourqco'iH I'k^imMit was exchuk'd. 
.’Mc'anwhik? ev'(«its sudd(uily assum<Ml a critical 

fo III. 

As KiTcnsky had committ(‘d himself to r, 
war jjolicy, abjuring th(» Holshev'ist schcmie of 
“ democratic ” |)eaee w hich lie liad jiursiusl 
in his earlier prtvrevolution days, it was 
obvious that he would liave to introduce 
measures for restoring the fighting cfTicieiicy of 
the Army on (he liiu^s laid down by the geiieir-ls 
at the Moscow' Goiifercnct*. On the other hand, 
he had good reason to anticipate the most 
desperate iiif^thods of r(\sistanco to such 
measures on the part of t he pacifist Dolshevists. 
Unfortunately he tempori'zed and thereby 
misled the generals into the bidief that ho 
was playing them false, without, at the same 
time rlisarming the siisjiicions of tht^ Bolshe- 
vists. Moreover, the tielay in complying with 
Korniloff's “ demands ” for tho introduction 
of disciplinary laws amc>ng tho n\serve irtKips 
only afforded tho ihdshevists 4imo to organize 
and strongtlien their fiosition. 

VVh(*n at last he ofiproved th(^ scheme piu 
forw'ard by Korniloff and Savinkoff (in the 
bt-'ginning of September) the Holsheviets wiT(» 
already too strong. Kerensky therfdore com- 
nussioned Savinkoff,^ the acting War Minister, 


to go to Kea l(|narlei's and ask General Korni- 
l»>ff to send troops to IVtrograd “to siipim'SH 
tlu> uprising that h<' feareil would take plaeo 
when tlie army reforms wen* jiiomulgated.” 

8ueh was the slati* of affairs that hy a series 
of misunderstandings and -it may l>e added — • 
a lac*k of straight forw ardiu'ss a^nounting almost 
to d.nplieity' on the part of Kerensky, brouglit 



VLADIMIR Ul lANOFF-LENIN, 

(Jhicf of the Bolshevist (Government at Peiro^rad. 

about the so-callcMl “ KornilolT revolt.’* Tlie 
( ’ommandi'i'-iii ( 'hii'f had infermaiion that an 
uprising of I hi^ BolshcN'isls wij.s imminent. He 
enmplied with the ( lovcriiMH'nl ’s n'rpK^st li> 
s<*nd (roop-;, }i.nd invited Kerensky and a 
number fif puldit* men tor'ometo I l(‘adquii.rt ers. 
wliere t)H\v would b<* safe from Bolshevist 
nIlufMiee and aggression, and to form a strong 
authority “ free fnim the influence of irresj)on 
sibh* el<‘menls ” (the Soviet and its h'lulers, * 
th<' Bolslii^vists). M. Jxerensky jiromistMl to 
<*ome, but at the last moment, acting on the 
spur of the moment upon nussages <*xehanged 
betw'een him and Kornihdf through the medium 
of a former Afinister, .M. V'ladimir Uvot'f, de<-idefl 
to dismiss GeiK^ral Korniloff and to brand him 
ivs a traitor. 

'riiis episode is dealt with a‘ grcc,f/’r length 
in this chajiler. Siiflieient has been said in 
this preliminary review of the ev<*nt.s under 
treatment to indicate the disastrous conse- 
quences of tho misunderstanding upon the 
army and iqjou the ignorant irias8(‘-v It 

180—2 
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LENINITES MARCHED TO PRISON BY THEIR COMRADES LOYAL TO THE 
PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT DURING THE JULY RISING. 


served the Bolshevist crtiise rMfliuiruhly. Loniii 
and his supporh'rs wore, of (;oiirso, not dis- 
arinod by tho donuiKMation of the Kornilotf 
“ revolt ” by Kerensky, i\nd later, when tho 
full circumstances of Kerensky’s previous 
arrangements with Korniloft catno to be known, 
tlu> affair was exploited by tlie Bolshevists 
imd led to a complete loss of Kerensky’s cnslit 
among the miwses. 

For a time, howev^T, Hiissia and the worlrl 
at large wore deceived and misled by Kerensky’s 
virulent <leiiuin*iatioMs of KornilolT as a 
“ traitor,” an<l Kerensky took advantage of 
this interval to carry out liis pli^n of rallying 
his Socialist supporters by convoking a “ Demo- 
ci atic ” conference in Ptit rograd. 

Wliile heaping abuse upon the liaploss 
Genera issimo, wh<.>, on realising that he had 
been betrayed, loyally surrendcr(*d his oftiei* 
to Gen<?ral Alext)ieff without interrupting the 
responsible task of directing operations — lunv 
at a critical stage owing to the German advance 
on Riga — the Ministt5r-I*resideut addressed 
tho assembly ifl impassioned strains, appealing 
to his supporters to defend Russia from the 
German invaders, tlien already in posm^ssiiHi 
of the city and the islands in the Gulf of Riga. 
It was evident that the gatliering was mow? 
intent upon Socialist party considerations 
thaiig upon the prosecution of tho war, but 


Kere.nsky‘s prestige wjw still high, and ho 
succeeded in impressing upon them the neces- 
sity of uidioldiiig the Coalition idea against the 
determined opposition of t he ii 4 >lshevists. 

To coneiliat<^ 1-he Socialists he proclaimed 
Russia a llejMiblican State without aw^aiting 
the decision of the (k)nHtituent, wliich had 
Moti yet b(^on elected, and obtained the assent 
of the Conference to tho creation of a temporary 
Varliamont cotn|>osed of nominees of all classes 
and parties. 

Pending t he organization of this body, which 
was designated under tho name of Provisional 
(.’ouncil of the Republic, M. Kerensky formed 
another Coalition Ministry, retaining some of 
his former colleagues »uid including representa- 
tives of tht^ bourgeoisie and the wealthy mor- 
(;hant class of Moscow. Tho Korniloff im- 
broglio had thoroughly alarmed all the moderate 
elements in the coimtry. They rallied to 
Kerensky as their only hope of weathering 
the coming Bolshevist stonn, 

Lenin and Ids ])artisans chose this moment 
to make an o[)en bid for [)ower. Tho Petro- 
grad Soviet had come entirely* imder their 
influence. They organized a Military Corn- 
ndttee, which openly defied the War Office. 
Fuel had been added to the Bolshevist flame 
by an attempt to send troops from Petrograd 
to tho sadly weakened N 9 rthern Front and by 
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Korensl^’s orders to disband tho Central Com- 
mittee of tlie Baltic Fleet. Tho troops at 
Vyborg had carried o\it atrocious reprisals 
against thoir officers for alleged complieitj'^ 
with Komiloff, an<l more murders of officers 
had taken place on board tho warshi[)8 at 
Helsingfors on political grounds. Lenin felt 
sure that tho reserve troops would support liim. 
He was also encouraged by nenvs of agrarian 
atrocities in the province of Tamboff, where the 
peasants hatl risen against Kt^rt^nsky’s J.*and 
Committees for not liaving “ divided up ** 
th(^ property of the landlords, and hatl wreaked 
their vengeance in sanguinary fastiion. The 
B<jlshevists concluded that tho time was ripe 
for tliem to seize tho reins of government and 
carry out their preconceived designs of a 
“ democratic *’ peae(> >md social cataclysm. 

Tho Bolshevist, uprising of November — - 
the third tliat thf\v had organized sinc(^ the 
outbreak of tho Revolution- was a com[)lelo 
success. Kerensky had few if any siipportei*s 
among the masses, who were now convinced 
that he had conniviMi at Korniloffs march on 
Petrograd. Tho “ Red ** (tuards, whose for- 
mation ho had permitted in order to n'sist 
Korniloff’s cavalry, now turned against him. 
The sailors came in warslups to support I^min. 


Kerensky was deserted by the troops, excepting 
tht^ officer cadets and the Women's Bhttalion. 
Faithful to their duty, they bort> the bruirt of tho 
Bolshevist honles and sxdfepe^l tho greatest 
lossi'K. Kerensky still liad o.uo hope — the 
Cossiwckfl. 

But he had antagonized thcTii, and tried to 
ride rough-sluHl over their (dective institutions, 
and hail carried on a ri>gular campaign of 
slandtn* ligainst their belove<l Ataman, Kaledin. 
They had no reason to like him, and, moreover, 
they mistrusted him for his “duplicity” in 
the Kornilolf affair, and for tho unwarrantable 
charges of disloyalty that ho luul brought 
against CossiK'.k organizations. The Cossacks 
had saved Kerensky and incidentally tlie 
8ovi<‘t from tlie Bolshevists in «Tuly. Tht\v 
had no motive for supporting the Soviet any 
lunger as it was a Bolshevist l>ody from which 
Kerensky havl himself n'sigiusl, auid could see 
no valid reason for saving Kerensky. 

A secret miilnight consultation was held 
by Jverensky with the Cossack representatives 
while then^ wjks still hope of erushiiig the 
Bolshevists. They told him in plain words 
that they would not support him, and gave 
him tlieir reasons. 'riiereupon Kt^rensky 
secretly fled from tho city, hoping to return 
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nf t lie lu‘tul of iroojjsi that ha I been hurried 
u|) froih th(? front . He found them at CJatcliina, 
but after a l)ri(rf c'ffort they went over to the 
Bol.^hevistrt and Kerensky’s reign was over. 

Lenin and his associates signalized their 
usur|)ation of power in iVtrograd by iinino- 



KORNILOFF AND SAVINKOFF. 


diaiely opening negotiations with the enemy for 
an annistiee of t hn'(' months, in the hope that 
t “ (lemooraei(ss ” of ot her countries would 
similarly overthrow tlieir respe<5tive govern- 
ment ; a?i<l proclaim v.n international “ (knno- 
eratie ” peac(‘, tlu*rtO)y (lutting an (Mid to war 
lor all tilin’!, and issued decrcM) i contiscating 
all lands excepting small holdings l)elongi»ig 
to solditM’s, peasants, and Lossacks. This bid 
for th(i rossiiek suffrage did not, liowevcr, 
produc’e the slightest effect uj)on the staunch 
wairiors of the J^on and other Cossack armi<\s, 
d’he “ negotiations ” at Hrest-Litovsk with the 
enemy representatives were succt’issful in 
bringing about a susjxMision of hostilities on 
the Bussian front and enabling the (iermans 
to releiise a certain number of divisions for 
service (‘lsewheri\ particularly in the W<^st. 

M(‘for(? the operations on the Kiissian front 
could V)e stop|)(*d by J^nin, his nominee to the 
High Commainl, Knsign Krylenko, had to 
ce.|)tun^ Hec.d(juart(‘rs at M<»gileff. OoTieral 
Dukhonin, who had succeeded Korniloff, 
d('clined to give orders suspending operations 
or to surrend(‘r to Krylenko. He was 
brutally inurdtTed by the Bolshevist sailors 
and soldi(Ts. His staff, together with tlie 
Allied Militiiry Missions and General KornilofT, 
had left on the previous day for Kieff by invi- 
tation from the Rada. 

i The Ukrainian movoinont had during tho 


preceding months assumed a popular and 
national form. The Little Russians, by their 
proximity to the enemy borders, appreciate I, 
more clearly than their Great Russian kinsmen, 
all the speciousuess and tho dangers of a 
separate pra^e with tho enemy, and were not 
disposed to lend their support to the Bol- 
shevists. 

Alrt'ady before the Moscow Conference 
assemblotl some of Kerensky’s Socialist C(.>I- 
leagues decided for tactical reasons to leave 
the Ministry. The most important change was 
the departure of tho Social Democrat leader 
Tseretelli, who considered that his mission in 
tho Provisional Govornment was at an end, 
and that he would bo more useful in the Soviet, 
th(?re to combat Bolshevist influences. It in- 
dicated, if not a cooling of the Social Dcmo(*rat 
enthusiasm for Kerensky, at least the growth 
of misgivings among tho Menshevist socticni of 



M. NIKITIN. 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs in Kerensky's 
reconstructed Cabinet. 


the party ns to Kerensky's ability to cope 
with the Bolshevist peril. The now Cabinet as 
reconstituted (August fl) contained three 
Socialist R^'volutionaries (Kercmky, Avksen- 
ti(‘ff and Chernoff), an equal number of Men- 
shevist Social Dtnnocrats. including SkobelefP, 
four CouHtitiitional-D^emocrats, two Radicals, 
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THE BRITISH EMBASSY IN PETKOCJRAU, 


ono Populist (Modorato S(»<*ialist), liiid 
non-party luombtu's. Savinkoff roinainoii 
Miaistor of War, and Toreshehonko 
MiriistiU’ for For^u^n Affairs ; Chornoff and 
Skobeloff roprosonlod Agrioidturo and l^abour. 

Tho Coaforouco was asscaiblod uador tho 
Kiiporiatondoaoo of M. Nikitin, a Monshovist, 
holding tho post of Ministor of Posts and Tolo- 
gray)hs, 

A few days })oforo its mooting rumours had 
gono forth that a dangoro.is conspiracy against 
tho Revolution had boon discovonMl ; soine 
arrests wore made, and the Covemnumt 
secretly removed tho Tsar and his family from 
Tsarskoe Selo to Tobolsk. It was announced 
in tho papers (August 111) that “ for reasons of 
State tho tlov^emment hi^l decided to transfer 
the former Kiuperor and Kmpress, now in 
custody, to another place of sojourn, which 
place is .to bo Tobolsk, whither tho foniier 
Kmperor and Kmpress Ijavo be(?n dispatchod 
under prop(>r cc>n\"(>y. 'J^)gother with tho «*x- 
Kmp(Tor and Kmj)ross liavo betui sent to 
Tobolsk, in accordance with theii; wishes, their 
chiltlren and wrtain niembers of tlieir en- 
tourage.'’ These devolo|)ments were treated 
at the time wdth a certain amount of suspicion 
on all sides, as they were only too obviously 
exaggerated, but subsequent events showed the 
wisdom of the move. Tho withdrawal of tho 


ex Sovonugns beyond the splu're of Holslu'vist- 
influence obv'iattnl the natural an\i(‘ty that, 
would have becMi felt by other j)ai‘ties Iwwl they 
remaiiuul at Tsarskoe Selo. d'he “ conspinwy ” 
rumours, strengthened by the removal of tho 
Tormer Sov(*r(ugns, er<‘at<'d a propit i(Mis atmos- 
phere for tlio imjMMiding act. in tho llevolu- 
tionary drama known as the Moscow (.'on 
ference. 

Tt was ()p(‘n(Ml by Kt rensky u\i .August 2r». 
R(’ipn*si'ntat ives of the four Dumas and of all 
existing revolutionary organi''.at ions, civilian 
and military, and also of the ofliccrs, the 
Knights of St, ( 4 (‘orge, and tho Kossai-ks filkMl 
the great hall of the Moscow Theatre. 

Tho Ministry occ-upietl seats on the stage, 
while t he bofly of tlie hall was o('e,uj)i(ui by f ln' 
delegates of the Soviets on the left and by the 
dcpiities of tho Dumas on the right. Keninsky 
wore semi-military dross, and two A.D.CJ.’s 
stood behind his <*hair. In weleoming (he 
members of the Conffrence (he Minister- 
President explained lliat he had called th(‘m 
together in order that tiusy mig!it hear 1 h^ 
truth about the condition of affairs, so that no 
one might afterwards |>lead ignorance as an 
t^xcase for acts temling to the ruin of (he State, 
He warned all who might bo conb^inplating 
counter-revolutionary designs that they would 
bo ttupprcbsod “ with iron and blood.” M. fe 
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especially h(? warned those who thought to 
overthrow the He volution with the aid of 
hayoiK'ts. After tliis open thrr*at to the 
generals—it was so understood by the 
Socialists, who clieerod accordingly — and par- 
ticularly to Geiierals KornilolT arul Kaledin, 
who \\t)re knpwn to favour tho restoration of 
discipline ami authority by strong means, M. 
Kerensky having gained tho oar of tho Loft, 
proceeded to tell them unpalatal >1:*^ truths. 

He described tho situation as extremely 
perilous. Lamino, dislocation of transport, 
tlio industrial and financial crises were over- 
taking the land, and a general feeling of 



M. PROKOPOVITGH. 
Kerensky’s Minister of Trade and Industry. 


t<irror lionumbed tho nation. The d4hdcle in 
the anny had extinguished the bt?st hopes that 
had animated the nation with regard to the 
triumph of democracy, tlio speedy advent of 
fK^ace and tho success of the Hussian Revo- 
lution. 

This faithful account of grim realities was, 
however, followed up with another series of 
t hreats, directed tliis time ivgainst the Left as 
WH^ll as against the Right. Ho warned the 
few Bolshevists and tho Generals who wore 
in attendance that ho would know how to 
break them to tho supreme will of the Govern- 
ment. (The Bolshevists were feebly repre- 
sent-tnl, but they had shown their power in 
Moscow by enforcing a general strike of the 
trami and restaurants.) After this reiterated 
thiiist at the generals M. Kerensky said a few 


jonsoling w’ords about the officers. The mis* 
trust displayed towards them was, ho thought, 
unjustified. Tho whole nation was suffering 
from an inherited disease of lawlessness and of 
mistrust for all authority, which partly 
accounted for tho treatment of officers. But 
tlie Government w^as trying to bring the men 
ami their leaders together by means of Com- 
mittees. 

t hought the main task at present was to 
save tho army. Had tho army not been 
weak(^nod Russia and her Allii^s would not have 
berm subj(?ctc(l to a Gerjiian offer of peace such 
as the IV>j)e lial proposed, and there would not 
lia\'c been a seporatist tendency among tho 
Ukrainians and the Finns. 

Addressing tho army dek'gates he assured 
them that the Gov('rnrm*nt would know how 
to protect them from Bolshevist intrigues, and 
would go to tho extent of apjilying the (leat li 
penalty pitilessly te suppress demoralization, 
cowardice and treachery, and assaults on 
peaceful citizens. 

IM. Kerensky was followed by his Mini.ster of 
tin interior, Avksentieff, who outlined a series 
of measures for the organization of local 
govermnent, and by MM. Prokopovitch, 
Minister of Trade and Imlustry, and Nokrasoff, 
Minister of Finance, who gavR a tragic picture 
of the economic and financial position of tho 
country as caused by tho war and the Revo- 
lution. 

According to M. Prokopovitch, tho wat 
t>xpendituro of tho first year had been 
Ks. 5,300,()()0,000*, in tho second year 
Rs. 11,200,000,000, and in tho tliird year 
Rs. 18,000,000,000. He pointed out that in 
1913 the total national earnings (agriculturo 
and industry) did not much exceed 
Rs. 16,000,000,000. In his opinion Russia 
had in the thinl year of the war expended 
from 40 to 50 p.'p cent, of tho accumulated 
wealth of the country. 

This presenf.mcnt w^as by no moans accurate, 
ina^^much as it <loes not take into account the 
value of luiencumbered property (land, mills, 
etc.), which was variously estimated at many 
times the amount of tho annual earnings. But 
from a Sociairst Minister’s poi^t of view this 
item was perhaps a negligible one; the con - 
sequenees of revolutionary iwjtivities and 

• As thfi in stcrlinR hiwi rison during the 

war from about Rh. lOtoHs. 25 (in August) and later to 
Hh. 35 ]jor £, no attempt has been made to give equiva- 
lents in sterling, which would be misleading. 
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schemf#i of cwnorship tended, indeed, to iinder- 
mino and even completely to destroy nil 
property v»Uues. 

With this reservation wo may take* M. 
Prokopovitch’s figures as an indication of the 
strain upon Russia’s resoiu’ces prcxhiced by 
the war. He justly pointed out that tlie 
situation was aggravat.Hi by the isolation of 
Russia from the world’s markets. Almost 
everything had to be obtained at home. Only 
16 per cent, of what was needed for the war 
could bo import-ed. No wonder that thtj 
country luwl been deploti>d of all stocks, tliat 
the rise of prices had bt^oix enormous, that tlw^ 
|>rofits of capital and land luvl been rising 
enormously. On the oth<^r hand, the earnings 
of the working class laid been reduced. M. 
Proko})ovitch did not explain this statement. 
He meant probably that many of the workers 
had been taken away for service in the army. 
The wages of tiiose that remained had, how- 
ever, risen enormously. 

He argued that Russia saw a great. pros|)erity 
among the propertied classics and a gravt^ 
deterioration in the condition of the labouring 
masses. "I'lie first staternc^nt was correct, th(' 
second unfounded, except in so far as it was 
the result of Socialist/ experimefits ; but ho 
made it to justify what he cali<Ml “ tlie (ener- 
getic inl<Tvention of the State ” — in other 
words, Socialist I<*gislat ion. 

On tiie food position ho gave some startling 
facts and figures. Tlu.^y needed for tho cnrrcfit 
yvnr over 10 million tons of corn and fonigis 
about 1.40,00(> tons of fats and 1,000,000 tons 
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of moat. Yet in many places there was not 
siifiicient breail. Right provinc'es in Jho centre 
were suffering from an acute lack of food. 
The stocks in Petrograd and i^Ioseow Invl fallen 
to a minimum. At tlio front the position 
had somewhat im|)rovt^d. There was a six- 
w«‘eks supply at tho beginning* of »bily, but 
tlu» recont disasters in Galicia had iToated 
gr(n\t shortjvgc*. 

The Socialist .Minister eomphviued bitterly 
alxnit the unwillingness of tho eomiiun’cial 
classes to lu‘Ip in combating tho food crisis, 
and praised tlie Kood and Laiid (\>nimitt(s*s 
instituted by the Provisional GovenuiK'nt. 
He urged th»> necessity of in(“n‘asing the output 
of mills and factori<'s and tin* eoal and iron 
industries. He was in favour of siuniring a 
fair profit on capital, l)ut also a fair wag(* for 
the workimui. I lo was taking drast ic measures 
to put a stop to war-i)rofiteering, but wouM 
also introduce a compulsory minimum working 
day. He would also proceed ruthlessly against 
outri^gcs and anarchy. 

In conclusion, lu* ga\'c no ho|)e of an im- 
provement in tho situation owing to the dis- 
location in trallic. In July alone tht? de- 
ticien(*y of loading had attained the colossal 
figure of 250,000 ciu*s. 'riuTe was not much 
to 1 k» expected from Anuu'ican aid in cars and 
engines in tlui near fntiin^ Tlu^ wasti^ in 
locomotives was (‘normons — ov<?r 25 [kt crent. 
being “ invalided.” 

M. Xt'krasrdT dealt mon* with the irifiuc'ncf' of 
the Revolution in devastating the country's 
n^KOiirccs. Hy .famiary I, lOIH, th<< amount. 
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of papor monoy not. Bocurod by twiy nietallit? 
CMiiTonoy would, according to his calculations, 
tiggregato Us. 15,000,000,000. 'I’hc Ucvolutio»i 
liad ciionnously incrcascvl expenditure, as 
shown by the issu'^ of f)aper money. During 
the war months of 1914 the average had been 
Rs. 219,000,000; in 1915 it rose to 
Us. 223,000,000; in 1910 to Rs. 290,000,000; 
»%nd dm-ing the revolutionary months of 1917 
to Usv 832,000,000. lOvidontly tho country 
could not go on at tliis rate. 

He (explained fionn^ of the causes of this 
|)henonuaial rise. I'hey may be aptly ascribt?d 
to th(^ insatiable apj^etites of tlie Sovids, 
tho Committees and tho revolutionary 
soldiery. Thus, according to M. Neknusoff, 
the extra allowance's to the troops were swal- 
lowing uj> an amount equal f o Rs. 1 1 ,000,000,000 
for the yfjar 1917. 33u> organization of the 

Food (\)mmiHees requirc'd Rs. 500,000,000, of 
the Land Committees Rs. 140,000,000. The 
deinaruls of th<^ workers employed by the 
(lovornment imposed an additional burden of 
Rs. 19,(^00,000 per tinnum. Tho military 
biulget for the war up to date showed an 
expenditure of Rs. 49,000,000,000 against 
a revenue of Rs. 35,000,000,000, wliilo tho 


ordinary budgets for 1914* itu 7 showcil an 
aggregate surphis of Rs. 1,179,000,000. The 
Treasury contained only unpaid bills. Re- 
trcnchni(‘nt was absolutely indispensabk^ not 
only at th(^ front but also in the n'ar. Th«* 
revenue hiul Ix'giiu to decline immediately 
after the Revolution, ami was fast reaching a 
vanishing point. They could hojie to raise 
money only by indirect taxatio/i. It was 
absurd to talk of rc^course to seizure of private 
|)rop<irty for revenue jnirposi^s. The (lovern- 
niciit would never embark on such risky 
experiments. 

Tlio first tlay of the Conference thus brought 
before tlie assembled membeivs, and through 
the Press before the whole country, a picture 

of gloom and menace. It was not relieved 

• 

by M. Kerensky’s somewhat theatrical threats 
to the Right, which everybody understood to 
be in the nat ure of a tactical move to curry 
favour with the Left. Thu Coiif«rence had not 
heard a calm, statesmanlike exposition of con* 
struct i VO policy such as the situation demandeil. 
On the contrary, the trend of the proceedings 
liad been diverted from the terrifying exigencies 
of the liour to a personal confliet between M. 
Kerensky and the generats. Thus the very nim 
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and purpose hi his patriotic appeal for union to 
carry *on the war was heiiig frittered away by 
his persdnab resentment against men who were 
sincerely and devotedly pursuing his o\%ni 
purpose. 

The W'liole of the follow ing day was devoted 
to private conferences of various groups, the 
largest being that of the four Dumas, w^hich was 
attended by 250 deputies and ex -deputies of 
all parties. Almost unanimously they adoptiMl 
a resolution drawn up by M. Miliukoff on behalf 
of the Fourth Duma. Tt set forth some of tlu* 
necessary conditions of policy tliat M. Kei'ensky, 
for party and personal reasoim, could not have 
<leviscd or endoi'serl. On the fii^t ]»oint the 


should maintain complete independence of the 
decisions of any international Socialist con- 
ference. Three other points dealt with internal 
policy : complete independence of the (lovern- 
ment as i*egard.s the Soviets niul C-ominittees ; 
c'stablisliment of regular administrative organs ; 
suspension of autotioinies pending the Consti- 
tuent, and avoidance of class warfare as 
advocati'd by the Socialist parties. 

'fhe considerations set foHh in sujiport of thr 
la.st-naincd point de.ser\'e fuller notice. 

It is to he ohserviul that the Food and band 
Committees were recruited exclusively from 
revolutionary elements and afTordeil a eon- 
vtmient means of providing them with T-eiminora- 
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need of carrying on the war — they were at one 
with Kerensky. On the second point^the 
urgent need of restoi;ing discipline — they in- 
sisted that the scope of the Army Cominiitf^f^s 
should be confined t/O domestic affairs, leaving 
the High Command in undisputed control of 
the fighting HTiciency of the army. 'Phe third 
point insisted that the tendencies of inter- 
national Socialism should be excluded from the 
HiLssian and Allied war aims, that no outride 
interference should bo pennitted at inter- 
national conferences and that the Government 


tivo occupation in a business of which tlay 
often knew little and in which, owing to tluir 
incompetence arul party bias, they were (‘ausing 
the greatest j)n*jiidicc to the piiVilic intercHt, 
beshles absorbing huge sums for inairiteriarH*e. 
Inciileritally th<*si> C«anmitte^s ha<l almost 
completely dispossessed the Zemstvos, many 
of which harl been disrupted, and were instru- 
mental to the spnwid of anarchy and excesses 
rather than of public order and cont#^rvancy. 

While the represiaitat ives of the Four DiiinaH 
— I.C., persons who hfiKl l^een duly elected the 
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nation — wore voicing their views on the situa- 
tion and laying down with singular unanimity 
the lines of a constructive governmental policy, 
the representatives of the revolutionary demo- 
cratic organizatiorili were engaged in venting 
their i>arty differences. The Bolshevists 
naturally demanded the transfer of all power 
to the Soviets,* whicli would enable them to 
usurp the government. The Socialist Revolu- 
tionarios were not iinite<l even on the policy of 
continuing the war. Tlieir Internationalist 
wing had inu(*li in common wit h the Bolshevist 
Social Democrats, while thi* .Menshevist Social 
Dt'inocrats s|)lit on the fpiestion of coalitioti 
with the bourgeoisie, Tseretelli leading a faction 
which was favourable to it, while Bogdanotf 
led another that was distinctly hostile and 
saw in the (’adets a strain of leactionary 
influence. 

The political (*oin|)le\iun of the ConftM'eiice 
was thus clearly manif(*st('(l : a. const met ivt* 
policy on the Bight, chaos on the Left, and 
apparently no [)rospect of a working arrange- 
ment between tlaan. 

General Korniloff reached Moscow on the c\ e 
of the second sitting. lie was enthusiastically 
acclaimed. A pictures(pKiy garbl'd iiircoman 


escort accompanied him evciywhert;, oven when 
he drove to the Iberian chapel adjoining the 
Kremlin to make his devotions at the holiest 
shrine in Russia. M. Kerensky drove out at 
the same time in one of the ex-Tsar’s smartest 
cars from the Grand Palace where he was 
staying amid surroundings of imperial comfort 
and demonstratively evaded a meeting witii 
General Korniloff. Lato that evening he 
summon(?d the Generalissimo to the telephone 
and requested him to abstain from addressing 
the Conference. To thus extraordinary request 
KornilofT replied that ho considered it to be his 
duty as well as his right to address the repre- 
sentatives of the nation as the spokctsman of 
the whole army, inasmuch ns this right w'as not 
withhidil from th(5 representatives of other 
organizations. He was, howev'’er, ready to 
promise that in his s]3ecch he wovdd confine 
himself strictly to military affairs. This re- 
markaible conversation unhappily confirm(>d 
the inferc'iKJo that ewH^rybody hml drawn from 
Kerensky's s])ecch that he wished to (lis|)luy a 
marked ar»imus against the generals and mon* 
particularly against Korniloff. And among th(? 
initiated this attitude was aseribcnl to Korni- 
loff's insistence upon army refonns, whence* it 
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was gtmorally inforrod that Kon^isky was 
opposed to thorn. 

So the appearance of these two men at the 
Conference next day naturally gave rise to 
demonstrations and counter-demonstrations, 
according to the respective attitudes of eitli<M* 
side to the continuanco of the war, which was 
c!fpiivalent to the prompt introduction of army 
reforms. Kerensky, how’ever, invited the assem- 
bly to rise in honour of KornilolT as the first 
soldier of Russia’s army. The representa- 
tives of the anny committees nevertheless 
remained seated, which gave rise to stormy 
altercations. 

Aloxinsky, a T.abour member of the Fii'st 
Duma, spoke eloquently in favo\ir of continuing 
the war till the eneiny had been expelled from 
Kussian territory. For this purpose they must 
establish a strong coalition ( government free 
from doubtful elements. The defeat of Russia 
would, he argued, establish the domination of 
tlerman (capital in the country and render a 
solution of the land question im|)raeticable. 
Those arguments were applauded, })ut they 
could not convince tlie Socialists, wh»» w<Te 
wrapt up with their res[)ectivc party doctrines 
and conflicts. 

General Korniloff deli^'ered a long ifidictment 
against the destruetiv'e influences tliat ha<l 
demoralized and weakened the army. He 
cited a long list of appalling instances of 
insubordination, murder of otTicers, desertion 
and dereliction, all directly traceable to agita- 
tion. The debdcle in Galicia had been an object 


lesson. Th(‘ enemy was now knocking at the 
gate of Riga, and if the condition of the army 
did not (‘liable them to hold thi‘ir positions on 
the (roast and in the Gulf of Riga the road to 
Ik'trograd would be open(‘d. The army was 
badly organized uinhrr the old rvffitnr, but at 
l(‘ast it fought. But a whole seri(‘s of measun's 
inlr(xlu(?(Ml since the Revolution had quenched 
its fighting spirit. The army would have to lie 
ivstori'd at all costs or thf‘i*(‘ would 1x5 no fri'c 
Russia and the country would p(‘rish. Hi? had 
laid a programme of measures for the n'stora- 
tion of disciplini? bc'fore thi? Governna'iit. Tlio 
authority and priest ige of the ofliirers must 1x5 
r(‘ -established and they must hav(5 compeitsa- 
tion for the contumely that had been unjustly 
meted out to them since the Revolution. 

He wtus not f)ppos(5d to committc(‘s if they 
were kept within normal limits of domestie 
activity. The army could not (‘xist without its 
R(*ar. Disciplini? must be introduced eipially 
among tiie resirrve troojis and orik’r in the 
transport service and munition works. The 
output of th(5 latter had declined (>0 p(*r cent, 
owing to the Revolution and th(' aviation 
factories 8t) per cent. As Korniloff left tin* 
hall the wliole assembly (‘xcepting the repre- 
sentatives of the Soviets and arii(^' committees 
rose and cheered vociferously. 

G(‘n(‘ral Kal(*din made an equally impn^ssive 
spe(‘ch in lielialf i^f thi; Cossacks. They would 
hail witli enthusiasm a move on the pa^’t of the 
Provisional Gov(‘rnmeiii to eschew the evil 
domination of parties that liad brought Hho 
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country to the verge of ruin. The Cossacks 
fitul ever been free men and were not drunken 
v\ ith the new wine of freodoiii that had gone t-o 
the heads of pther people. Their regiments 
knew no deserters. They would follow their 
historic coui’so of defending the country in the 
liour of p('ril. They liad no sympathy w^ith 
counter-revolution and W'oiild work for the 
consolidation of a democratic republican regime. 
Hut the salvation of the country demanded 
first of all the bringing of the war to a vic- 
torious conclusion in complete union with 



GENERAL KALEDIN. 

Russia's Allies, and only on the condition that 
the Provisional Covernment accepted that 
watchword would it enjoy the support of the 
Cossacks. There could be no room in the 
CoverniiKMit for those elements tliat saw 
s. ‘. I vat ion in the deh*at of the country. 

This point<?d allusion to the Zirnmerw'aldian 
symp4ithies of M. Chernoff caused some sensation 
in the hall. 

( Jciu'ral Kcdedin proceeded to enumerate 
a series o? measures wliich agreed in all 
military j)articulars with those of General 
Korniloff. He formulated them as being tlio 
'‘demands” of the ('ossacks, and added that 
Russia needed firtii authority, free from all 
party programmes, and exercised by ex- 
perienced hands. It would have to be a 


united and indivisible authority, boyi in the 
centre and tlie provinces, and on end must be 
put to all separatist tendencies. The strictest 
economy was recpiired, and standard rates of 
wivges and profits must bo fixed without delay 
both in agriculture and in manufiuduro 
Industrial compulsion must be introduced,, 
and a Constituent Assembly summoned to take 
place in Moscow. He warned the (lovern* 
meiit that the patience of the people w^as ebbing 
out, and that it was necessary to take dnwtic 
meOhSurcs to save the country. 

To this blunt statement, <'arrying behind it 
the weight and influence of nearly ,5,000,000 
Cossacks, the staunchest, and l^cst organized 
element in th(> country, Kerensky retorted 
that ho did not permit anybody to put 
forward any demands to the Government . 
'riiis remark wtts, f>f course, greeted w5th 
e 4 )pliuise on the Ix>ft benches. Such wtv< 
ostensibly its purpose. M. Kerensky here 
mc-de another tactical bhmder, for which ho was 
to pay dearly in the future. 

M. ('Iikheidze, the GeorgiiiTi deputy, leader 
of the Menshevists p.nd (.Uiairman of the P(*tro- 
grad Soviet, spoke in the name of a wiiolo 
array of Democ^ratic- organizations, skilfully 
dressing up, acconling to his wont, the exor- 
bitant schcMues of his followers under a guis(» 
of nuxleration and plausibility. Ih^ <leclared 
tJicy were all firmly resolved to save the 
country and the Revolution. I'lie democracy 
had acted in the interests of all classes, he 
contended. The salvation of the country was 
inseparable from th.e Revolution. Only with 
the suj>port of the masses could the (govern- 
ment cope with internal and external dangers, 
('riiis dictum was shortly to be grimly applied 
against Chkheidzo himself by the Bolshevists.) 
He enumerated a series of measures, economic, 
military and political, such as a grain monopoly, 
the stimulation of industries, reorganization of 
transport, compulsory syndication, labour con- 
scription for all classes, a driwtic income tax, 
compulsory loans, control over 'banks, a 
tlemocratic reform erf lot^al government based 
on non-intervention by the central Govern- 
ment, complete equality and autonomy of all 
nationalities,* etc. Many of his proposals 
were afterwards adopted by the Bolshevists, 
and led to the complete paralysis of trade 
and industry. 

The voice of the peasants was heard from 
several members of their organizations. The 
important point was tjiat they were in favour 
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of bringing the war to an end in agreement 
witJi the Allies, that they deplored class and 
party strife as the greatest of the present evils, 
and advocated the continuation of the coalition 
form of government. 

M. Guchkoff, with his usual acumen, pointed 
•out that the real cause of the continued crisis 
was t o be sought in tlie fact that the Govern - 
merit had in reality no authority whatever. 


being under the domination of a portion of the 
democracy. M. Shulgin, like the preceding 
orator, blamed the Government for its sur- 
render to democratic commit ti^'s. M. Mak- 
lakotT stigmatized the committee system in the 
army as machinery to carry on n* volutionary 
agitation which liad nothing in common with 
the proptir aims of the Army. 

M. Ts(*retelli, the Meiisiievist hard of the 
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Revolution, argued that the democratic organi- 
zations liad saved tho country from anarchy, 
and that tliero wore ut> more determined 
opponents of d separate peace. His contention 
wtis siKlIy disproved two months later, wlien 
tlie Soviet, of which he liirnself was a leading 
member, helped Lenin to usurp tho Govorn- 
ment. After speeches from M. Rodzianko and 
Af. Miliukoff and tho representatives of tho 
Zemstvo einployi^es — the so-called Third 
Element — who had nothing of importance to 
mid, the Conference on its closing flay heard 
an elocfiient a<ldress from (len(>ral Alexeieff. 

Ho admitted that even in those days (before 
the Revolution) there had been cases of insubor- 
dination and des(?rtion, mostly due to tho 
insiifllcient military preparation of the men 
coftiposing drafts. Rut those cases, at the same 
time, had been excejdions, and both the m<‘n 
and officers had discharg<*d their duty in full 
accordance with the glorious traditions of old. 
Even the defeats which the army had sustained 
had been no disgrace to it, being duo not to lack 
of moral strength or internal discipline but 
chiefly to deficiency in tcchnicpie. But now 
caino tho Revolution, and the conditions 
changed immediately. A poison wa.s quickly 
introduced into the body of the army in th(' 
forfu of the famous Order No. 1, which at once 
split and separate<l th<? two most importatjt 
elements composing the army — namely, the 
mass of soldiers and the mass of ofiicers. 

“ It is said,” (ieneral .Alexeieff continued, 
” that tliis at't corresponded t<» the needs of 
the moment. May be. Rut did it correspond to 
tlie millions of moments of the future through 
which our country has to pass ? Iin])artia1 
liistory will very soon allocate to that act its 
j)roper placf*, and show wh«>tli«*r it was an act 
of misunderstanding or a criminal act.” 

Nevertheless he was of the opinion that that 
poisonous ])jll might havt^ been digested )>y the 
h(*althy organism of the army had not a turbid 
wav(* of agitatior) bt'cn let loose in its ranks. 
(Jernian sj)ies and (Jerman agents, oHicial and 
nnoHicial, pourt*d into the camps, l)ringing with 
them demoralization and disiuption. The wind 
had been s<jf,\n which was soon to blossom forth 
into a whirlwind, t<) the great joy of those* who 
had been discharging thv behests of tho German 
General StafT and in whose pockets clinked 
musiciWly the Gennari marks. As against that 
agitatioti even the noble tmdeavour of Kerensky 
proved impotent. Then followed, without any 
authority, the famous Commiss^n under 


General Polivanoff, whoso activity ih drawing 
up the Soldiers* Charter would be remembered 
as ovil by the historian of tho Rtission army. 
That charter had deprived the officers of their 
disciplinary authority and had suspended the 
operation of the general military laws. The 
masses grew suddenly conscious of their 
impunity, tho officers in the eyes of the soldier 
became an enemy, and outrages followed of 
which tho victims were tho best men among the 
officers. 

Alexeieff proceeded to criticize severely the 
Gomiiiittees, as well as the Commissaries, and 
quoted a few incidents at tho front, showing the 
spirit of insubordination among the soldiers. 
Jfe singled out a ease of an attack which was 
carried out by 28 officers, 20 non-commissioned 
officers, aiid only two soldiers of a certain 
regiment. The commanders had become, owing 
to the constant interference of the Conunittees 
and Coiuiiiissaries, a sort of daily labourers, 
wlio only bad to execute tasks set before them 
by somebody else. It was no exaggeration, he 
declarc'd, that the Russian army had at present 
no infantry, and he demanded the immediate 
restoration of cliseipline, both at the front and 
in the rear, by the application of tho most drastic 
measures, including the dojy h penalty. Every 
<1ay's tlelay, lie wound up, was like unto death. 

Kert^nsky then called upon Mmo. Rreshko- 
Rroshko\ skaya, Frinct^ Kropotkin and Plek- 
haiiott’ to addi’oss the Conference, as veterans of 
tin* Revolution. Catherine Rresliko-Breshkov- 
skaya apfiealed for the restoration of discipline 
both in the interior and at the front, and 
invited all those i>res<‘nt to lay aside their 
internal disst*nsions. At the same time, she 
could not refrain from reproaching the capi- 
talists for their selfishness, and invited tho 
( k)\'erinnent to turn its attention to them. 

Plekhanoff made a long and eloquent appeal 
for national unity. 

He had always been, and still was, a revo- 
lutionary, and he hoped that tlie Conference 
would have (enough ^tolwance to listen to the 
frank confession of a Russian rev'olutionist. He, 
first <if all, asked the Conference to remember 
the Duma l\^l taken part in, and supported 
the Revolution, and that it wlnild be an act of 
ingratitude if its services were forgotten. At 
the same time he pointed out that without the 
long and previous work of the revolutionary 
democracy no revolution would liave taken 
place. Hence the services of that democracy 
must also be constantly remembered. He 
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accorifingly appealed to tho representatives of 
the coiiunercial and industrial classes to seek an 
approximation with the proletariat, with whom 
they were imited on one essential point — 
namely, that tho country must develop its 
productive forces if it was to make economie, 
jjolitical and social progress. On tlie othc'r hand, 
he assured those classes tluit tho revolutionary 
democracy was iw much opposed to the idea of 
separate peace as tliey were, and, seeing that 
without that democracy it would be impossible 
to rule the country, he argued that it would y>e 


an agreement the country would b(\ so strong 
as to become invineibh\ On the other hand, if 
they were to continue their (^\iarrels the tale of 
the Kilkenny eats would come true, and only 
file remnants of a tail would he left of Ilussia, 
to the great joy of ( Jerman (*apitalists. 

Kropotkin also spokt*, calling upon the 
Russian peo|)le to break a\\ay from /iinmer- 
waldism, and to stand up for th<‘ defenee of the 
country and the Revolution. 

Using ius an illustration tho political psy- 
chology of France since IS71, when, owing to 
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best for the bourgeoisie to come to terms with 
tho proletariat. Addressing then the ropres<*nta- 
tivH^s of the proletariat, he floured ridicule on 
the idea of transferring the entire authority to 
the representatives of the working c*Iass and the 
pea^iantry, since neither <if those c*la.HS(‘s was 
lipe for the exercise of power and since the 
country was on the eve not of a Socialist but 
of a capitalist revolution. Tf so, it would be in 
the interests of the proletariat to come to tenns 
w ith the bourgeoisie. If the proletariat were to 
make an attempt to capture power it w'ould 
only discredit itself and the Socialist cause, and 
the entire nation would turn away from it. If 
the two classes, he concludexJ, were to come to 


her <lef(‘ats, she had het'oiia* subservient to tho 
'rsitrdom, he argu(‘d that nothing could he worse 
for Russia than dc*feaf . At the same tiiiK' he was 
of opinion that, mere repressive* iiM*astires would 
lx* e)f no avail. What was necessary was educa- 
tion aiifl organisation. In las opinion, y<?t 
another thing was wan te*d namely, that 
Russia shouhl prf)elaim itself 'a n*|)ubhe* e)n 
federal lira^s such as was repre*seiited by tho 
I’niteel States. In cotK'lusion, lx* passionate^ly 
appealeel for unity in onl<*r that they might no 
longer be st?i)arabxl into a Left anrl a flight , and 
might not sit in different segments of the saino 
hall. \ 

Spokesmen of the Army CorninitU3<‘s naturally 
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supporU^d the theory that they aiul they alone 
•could restore the fighting erticiency of the 
troops. Similar declarations were niade in 
l)6half of the Sailors’ Committees. 

’^I'he bourgeois elements were rej)rosent-ed by 
a whole series of speakers, who dwelt upon the 
disastrous effects of the itevolution upon 
commerce and industry, agriculture and capital. 
M. Riabushinsky, a well known Moscow 
millionaire, who was lattn* arrested by the 
Sovitd at Yalta in the Crimea, denounced the 
sdf "appointed (rominittees that had usurped 
autlit)rity throughout the land. Me warned 
tlie (Jovernment against dangerous I’topias 
t-hat would bring Russia into the abyss. M. 
(lUchkolT, speaking for the War Industrial 
Committees, declared that capital was willing 
and ready to make sacrifices, but they imist 
know for what purpose tht*y were to l^e made. 
It could otdy be for the interests of the State 
as a whole, not for one particular s«*clion. An 
alleged Cossack representative got up to 
<lc?nounce (ijeneral Kaledin, claiming to be 
chairman of the Cossack se(dion in the Soviet. 
If, afterwards transpired that he represented 
oidy himself. He was sul)se([uenf ly braiuhsl 
as an outcast from Cossack<lom. This felknv 
w as backed up by Kerensky —another evidence 
of his animus agaftist Kaledin and the (k)ssacks 
for w'liich retribution w’ould come in the not 
distant future. 

This “incident” and a dramatic hand- 
shaking between M. HublikotY, a n^|)n<sentative 
of industry, and M. Tsta-etelli brought the 
proceedings to a close. 

All t)arties and classes had talked themselvc's 
out-, but still there was no evidence of that 
union which Socialists of the old school so 
eloquently advocated. I’leklianoff, the life- 
long adversary of Bolshevism arul iiiunediate 
application of extreme iloctrincs, w'as to l.icnin 
and Ills crew a mere idealist devoid of a sense 
of political realities. And Kerensky, who luwl 
thought to gather strength from this asstanbly 
of parties and classes, had shortsightedly in- 
censed some of the best ariil st aunchest elements 
on the Right without disarming for one instant 
his enemies on the Loft. YY*t with the naive 
self-suflficiency tjiat had charactorizetl his brief 
career he imagined that ho had somehow scored 
a victory at Moscow. His whimsical antage^nism 
to General Korniloff was soon to bear deadly 
fruit. His overbearing demeanour tow’ards the 
Cossacks was destined later to bring about his 
downfall. » 


•Simultaneously with the Conference, a 
Congi‘e.s8 of the Churcli was |)roceethng at 
Moscow’^ at w'hich ju’clates, priests and laymen 
discussed the new; conditions .of church life 
(miancipated from the thraldom of the Holy 
Synovl and the Gn nd Procurator. 

Another important event was iq firogress at 
I’etrograd, the trial of Gt'ueral Sukhomlinotf 
to which brief allasion has bt'cn ma<lo in a 
previous cha])ti'r. Tlie j>roc(*edings wen? of 
singular historic interest, owing to the light they 
cast upon the (‘irciimsianct's of the outbreak of 
war. As the (Jerman Press did not fail to 
twist the evuKmco round to suit the legtMid that 
th<» Tsar di<l not want war, but was hoodw'inked 
into it by uns(Tupulous otlicials, a correct 
version of the priiK'ipal tleposilions on this 
point is given below. ^ 

General Yanushki'vit ch, tluMi Ghitd of th(? 
General Staff, and General SukhomlinolT, at 
the time Minister of War, were the chief 
witn(;sst‘s. General Yanushkeviteh (h‘])osed as 
fol low's : 

Oil July 21) wo ha I Ui’ciili'il to iMo)>ili/.o. 'Tho thiip/ror 
iiistriiofoil ino to convoy a^-iuniufOK to (Joimt rourlii'iNs, 
tho (tormuu Ainlmssailor, that m proi'laiitiiiig ti inolMli. 
Kitioii Ku.ssiu intouUoJ uu hostilo iu*l 1(>wjinl.s (Soriiwiiiy. 
1 iul’ornuMi Siv/.oiiofl ; tho Miiiistor for Kon-i^ii Afluirn 
had a poor opinion of Pourta!t\i^. ilo said that l.*ourta!o.-i 
would tnisoouHtruo niy words in his own way, and advisod 
ino to have a talk with tho (hTinan Military At-tai'ho 
who was more ooinpolent in suoh inattiTs. Major 

answonnl my summons at tho thnoral Stall. Ho had 
usually como in uniform and punotually at thi^ timo 
appointed aiul spoko in Kussiun. tin this ois'asioii hi‘ 
opt in< kiti vholo h( apfx olhi 

and spoko only in Fronch, 1 pointoil out that KusMiu 
had not aKK*’'’*^^i''‘’ inlonti«)ns towards (h'rinaiiy. 'I'lu* 
Major ropliod that, nnfortunatoly, Hussia had aln*ady 
bof'uii t<i mohili/.o. I assiirod him that tho inohili/.at i(»n 
liiul not boiznn. Ho tlu'ii d(>(*larod with aplomb that on 
this jioint ho had morn prooiso information, I pivo 
him iny word of honour as (Miiof of tho (ionoral Stall 
that, at that prooiso momont, J p.m., Jiily 2t), tho mohi 
lization had not yt't hoon iiroolaiiiu'd. Ho still nuiiaiiiod 
inoix?diilou.'-. I then ollorod to i<ivo him a writUm plod;'o. 
Ho polituly doclinod it. At that momont tho Kns>.iiiii 
mohiiir.alion had not ooimnonood, allhou|j:h tho nkaso 
ordi^ring tho mohili/ation was in iny pookot. 

From tho .AttaohiVs boliavionr (rs>n1inuod tho wit no, .. h) 

I iindorstood that tloriiiany had dooiilfMl boforohaud 
to have war with us, ami that no powor on oarth oould 
avort war. I undisrstoiid, and aftorwards I dofinitoly 
asoortuinod, that at tliat momont Uormany hail ulroady 
inohih7.od, but had mana^od to ilo so in soon‘t, and th»' 
(forman Pross aftorwards as.-ortoil that at that momont 
Oorinany had not mobilizod and that Itiissia had l)o;jfiiM 
to mobili*o. I oatogorically allirm tiuict tho first d<iy 
of mobilization in Jlus^ia was .lulv .'lb, 

Rroceeding with bis neeount of what trans- 
pired oil July 29 and .T), (General Yanushkeviteh 
depo.sed : ^ 

It was first decided to order a partial rnoliilixatioii, 
affociing only the Houth-westorn military distiVts, 
in order to frighten Aiistria-llungary. Then this 
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matter was roconsidored, and on July 30, aftor f had made 
a report the KrnjMiror, the ukaso to the Senatr?, ortlerinif 
a general mohilir.ation, was signed. In urging a general 
rnobilizalion, T had pointed out to the 'I'sar the necessity 
of defining our attitude qiiito clearly, not only towards 
Austria, but also tovvards Germany, wlio stood behirul 
Austria’s back. We knew (jiiite well that Germany 
<lesired war, that, indeed, she was incapable of deferring 
a conflict because she was aware that our enlarged 
programme wofild bo ready in 1918, and that she must 
needs use her opportunities before the programme was 
completed. From Fetorhof I came streight to the 
Council t)f Ministers, then sitting, and read out to them 
the nkaso that had been signed by the Emperor. Hut 



GENERAL YANUSHKRVITGH, 
Former Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 


late that same day (July 30), about 11 p.m.,T was sum- 
moned to the telephone l)y the Emperor, lit? asked me 
what was the position of the mobili/ation. I answered 
that it was alrea(iy in progress. Another cpiestion 
was then put to me: “Would it not be possible to 
substitute fi partial for a general inol»ilization, so that 
only Austria-Hungary should b(* affcM-ted t replied 

that it would be oxeeeilingly dillicult. tliat such a course 
would entail a veritabh? catastrophe, that mol>ili/.a*ion 
had already begun, that 400,000 rc’servists had been 
summoned. Then it was explained tt» ino by the 
Eni[)cror that ho hail rec4*iM*d a telegram fnnn Wilhelm 
ill >vhich Wilhelm pledged his wonl of honour that if a 
gmieral mobilization were not proclaiiinsl by us the 
relations between (jlcrmany and Russia would remain 
“as hitherto,” •friendly. 

After the cronversal ion with the ex 'I’sar (cotiliniied 
General Vanushkeviich ) I hastened to SazonotT. the 
Minister for Foreign Allair'--, and con\in«*ed him that it 
was not possible at that hour to recall tlu’ general 
moVnliztttj^n. I implored him to give his support. He 
promiseil mo to report to th^• Emperor in the morning 
He did so, and at half past four in the afternoon of 
Jul^31 a conference was held at the Palace at which 
SawnotT, Sukhornlinoff, and mystdf were pw^seni. In 


10 minutes we had decided that it was iinf>ORf>ible to 
withhold a general mobilization, as such a course would 
be fatal to Russia. . SazonofI had reported to the 
Emperor in this sense. At 6 p.m. the question was 
definitely settled in favour of the general mobilization. 

But it transpired afterwards that General 
Yanushkovitch’s telephone conversations during 
those days with the Tsar and other personages 
w’ere inimerliately reported to the German 
General Staff, which knew precisely the day, 
the hour and the substance of every such 
conver.sation. General Yanushkovitch noticed 
the ominous click wliich betrays the “ tapping 
of a “ through ” call and immediately gave 
orders to jiut up a direct wire to Poterhof. 

Hesumiug his account of the earlier conversa- 
tion with the Tsar, General Yanushkeviteh 
added : 

I ventured to retort that 1 had no faith in Wilhelm’s 
word of lionour. because I know definitely that Gonnaiiy 
had already mobilized. And, as a matt<>r of fact, I bad 
received sufficiently reliable information at that time to 
show that Germany had mnhilized. There is a diffci'ouce 
between RiisKian and German methods. In Germany 
the mobilization is carried out by orders from tbe 
Minister of War, but with us it has to be preceded by 
the promulgation of a ukase through the Senate. 

This narrative was borne out by the state- 
ments of General Siikhoinlinoff. He deposed as 
follows : 

On the night of July 30 I was “ rung up ” by the former 
Fmperor and told to <*ancel the mobilization (the 
ex-Ministor of War in bis furthoiadcposit on showed- - 
General Yanushkeviteh had explain d -that the 
Tsar wanted to revert to a partial mobilization). It 
was a direct order, not arimittiiig rejo; ider. 1 
overcome, knowing that it was impossible to camel 
the mobilization for tetdinical reasons, and also becjiiisc 
it wouhl provoke frightful confusion in the country. 

. . . Half ail Innir later General Yanuslikevitch tele- 
phoned. The Etn[)eri)r had told him to suspend the 
mobilization. He had replied it was technioally 
impossiblo to ilo so. Then the Tsar had said; “All 
the same, suspend it.” Ginieral Yanushkeviteh asked 
me what was he to do. I replied : “ J)o nothing.’* 

He luMird Genera! Yanushkeviteh utter a sigh of relief 
saying, “Thunk God.” 

Xext morning I lied to the b’mperor. I told him 
that the mobilizaiion was proceeding partially^ only itn 
tin: finuth’V esif although I knew that the mobilization 
was a g<*neral one and that it was impossible to stop it. 
Fortunately the Emperor ehatigeil his mind that day, 
ami I was thanked instead of beiijg oeiisured. 

IVrsonai dislike and mutual suspicion between 
Keiensky and Korniloff, the two prdtagortists 
in the political arena, Assuming an intense form 
after the Moscow Conference, boded ill for 
Kiissia. AVithiri one wt^ek of its dtspersal,. 
General Kornitoff’s warning about the imminent 
fall of Riga was justified by events, llie 
Germans occupied that city, the key of the 
Baltic provinces, September 3 M'ithout en^ 
countering much resistance, having previously 
by a series of concerted movements turned 
the Russian flank cfi the Dvina. These. 
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operations, and the subsequent occupation of 
the islands in the Gulf, demonstrated afresh 
— if any additional proof were necessary — that 
the committee-led anny and navy was incapable 
of defensive, much less of offensive effort, and 
forced Kerensky to waive his hesitancy and 
vacillation in the introduction of the measures 
insisted upon by General Korniloff. 

On September 5, M. Savinkoff, the actinf» 
War Minister, came to Headquarters and 
promised General Korniloff an early promul- 
gation of these measures. M. Sa\ inkoff further 
declared that the Bolshevists were preparing 
an uprising for 8epteinl)er 10 or 11, chiefly 
with a view to preventing the restoration of 
discipline in the army and that it would be 
necessary to have reliable troops in the vicinity 
of the city against such a contingency. GeiuM'nl 
Korniloff was thereft>ro requested to send a 
force of cavalry to bo held in readiness to 
erusli the Bolshevists. At the same time M. 
Savinkoff discussed with the Generalissimo 
the broad outlines of a cooperation between 
him and Kerensky for the organization of a 
strong Government. 

As the Korniloff “ revolt,” so miscallc‘d. was 


destined to play a leading part in the history 
of the Hevolution we may here cite the written 
depositions of the Generalissimo and the 
minutes of the meeting between him and M. 
Savinkoff. They will enable us to arrive at 
an impai*tial view of circumstances and 
events. For the sake of historical perspective 
an«i grasp of these aiul subsecpient develop- 
ments it may bo considered that Korniloff's 
“ revolt ” was a natural and logical consequence 
of the national desire !o continue the war and 
to make peace side by side with Uussia’s 
Allies just as the subsequent Bolshevist up- 
rising and the usurpation of a\ithority by 
Lenin and his parfistuis was a consequence 
tt) b(‘ expected from the anti-national ami 
pacifist tendencies (»f International Socialism 
--reacting upon the ignorant Russian in^vsst's - 
to proclaim a st'parate armistice with a view 
to forcing the Allies to a))andon their armt'd 
struggk* with the eiU'my. Keriaisky, liaving 
too long vacillated in taking a linn line of action, 
was hound l)y the force of c*ir(!umstances to 
he (!nisht‘d between the upper and nether 
millstones repres<*nte<l by these two conflict ing 
and opposing tendeneios. 
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RIGA: THE CASTl.R. 

• 

Conernl Ivorniloff’s dopositioii retracort hi? At a irit^etiag i)f tho I’rovisional (jov'erninniit 

'(»xj)erit*ncaH and observations as eomrnarHler- lielrl that nftesrnoon, tho (jloiK'ralissiino ex- 
in- chief at Petrograd in the (;arly days of tho plained his views on tlie urgency of restoring 

Kevolutiori and during the tcaiure of his discipline, and pointed out the iinininenee of a 

commands at the south-western front at the (merman offensivx* at Riga and the (.J\ilf. 

time of tho abortive offensive of duly, 1017. Measures had been taken by him to forestall tho 

He emphasizes the harmful infliKaices of the enemy, but the deterioration in fighting 

Soviet upon the garrison of J^etrograd, the eflieiency among the Rnssian troo]:>s, and more 

destruction of discipline in the army vvJiich was particularly on the Northern fi'ont, was such 

there initiated under these influences, and its that in all probability it would be impossililo 

obvious intention of converting the soldiers to hold Riga. When (Jeneral* Korniloff pro- 

into tools for the attainment of its political aims. ceeiled to sot forth his view’s as to the possi- 

Having realized t he impossibility of retaining Viility of a counter-offensive in another quarter, 

olVu’e under such conditions Oc'neral Korniloff he was interrupted by the Minister- Prosulent 

applied for service at the front, Tho part wdio whispered to him that on that question he 

played by him during the Russian offensive must be guarded in his \vords. A few moments 

and retreat has already been (lescribod in later M. Savinkoff handed him a note cuin- 

Chaptcr CCVJII. After Korniloff’s appoint- veying a similar warning. He was diiinb- 

ment as (leneralissimf) he unceasingly pressed founded. J..aler M. Savinkoff made *it clear 

his demands for army reform. On August 10 to him that he had in view’ the Minister of 

he went to Petrograd to confer w’ith the Agriculture, (diernoff. 

Minister-President in person. M. Kerensky Curiously enough the Left Press imine- 

displayed a certain coolness and remarked <liately began a campaign against the (Jeneralis- 

^tliat tleneral Korniloff was giving his repre- simo, and on August 20 ho was informed by 

sentations too much the character of an one of the Army Commi.ssaries that it had been 

ultimatum. Hut when th«‘ (leneralissimo decricled to dismiss liiin. '^fluit same day a 

explained that- they were instigated solely telegram was simt by Kerensky to ajiprise 

*by the critical position of the army and Korniloff that his prft.sen(?e would not be 

the country, M. Kerensky suddenly warmed required at the further discussion of Army 

tow’ards him and asked Korniloff’s opinion reforms, but Korniloff had already arrived in 

whether he (Kerensky) should remain at the Petrograd at M. Savinkoff’s invitation. M. 

head of the Government. Korniloff replied Kerensky received the Generalissimo with 

that he thought Kerensky’s influence had marked coldness, and intimated very broadly 

noticeably declined, but as ho was still the that he should not liave left Headquarters, 

acknowledged loader of tho Democracy he He manifested surprise that M. Savinkoff 

oughtjto rornain, and ho (Korniloff) saw no should have invitod lum to come to Petrograd, 

<Uher^ourse. The Generalissimo noticed an estrangement 
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between the two men, which he attributi^d 
to Savmkoff’s .anxiety to accelerate the reform 
measures. He was informed that the Govern- 
m ent was favourable to his scheme in princ4jle 
but nothing definite was said as to the time 
when it would be put in practice. On his 
return to Head(iuarters General Korniloff 
learned that SavinkolT was retiring, and sent 
a telegram to Kerensky urging his retention 
in office. 

Describing Savinkoff’s visit to him at Head- 
<jnart-ers (September 0) General Korniloff 
desposed : 

He .Savinkoft) eaim' to rno Iroin the (rain. Togt‘tlnM- 
with iiirn arrivfui the tUiiel -of -Staff, (general I.ukoinsky, 
and Philoiiotiko, the eoininiH^ary attaeViod to tho 
Snpn»mM (Joinmandor-in (UnfM*, who had mot him at 


of the country, I agreed in the end that, under the 
existing ivlations of political parties to on© another, 
the participation of Kerensky in the Cabinet was 
undoubtedly doNirahlo. I then lulded that I was r<*miy 
to support Koron-ky in every way if it were nen'ssary 
lor the good of the Fatherland. Jn rt?ply. Bavin koff 
t«»ld me that he Has happy to hear me s|Knik these 
words. All this was corroborated by SavinkofT in 
«*oMver«atioii with me by dirt^ct cahU» on September ft 
at 5.50 in the afternoon. 

The further cotusr of events on Sepfeinbtw 6 and my 
<‘onvHrsalioiis with Savinkoff are rejjorted in the Pro- 
tocol of the Visit of the Acting Miniver of War. Savinkoft, 
to Mogilcff,'* In it is recorded, according to my rccolli>c- 
tioii. and hy (h^ecrals btikomsky and Romanoff sky, all 
that 1 said to Savinkoff in thc.r jirc-icuce. 

'Phe protocol is n>prodiic(‘il bolow : 

On September (i Savinkoff eiimo straight from the 
train to th« Siiprein»* (ktmmand(‘r-in-(dhef. 

'riie private eoiivt'rr-iation ot Saviiikoff with KoriiilofT 
was oil the es| ahlisliment of close ndatioiis hetwi'cn 



THE RUSSIAN DEbAcI.E : RUSSIANS CAPTURED BY HIE ENEMY. 


the f'tation. Savinkoff said that he would like to M|K'ak 
with me alone. 'Phe Chief-of-StalT and the commis- 
sioner left iny room. Saxiiikoff explained that ho 
eorr-iderod of all tivsk.s the mo'd important was to 
prepan; a way for an adreoment between me ami 
Kerensky in order to base the formation ot a strong 
a id firm Govenunent on t liis eoop<*r;dion. 

I stated that, although 1 did not pretend to have an 
influence on the composition of thr* ffabiiiet, yet oneo 
an intort;st was ffiken in my name I iron.sidered it po.-Hiblo 
to say openly t hat I considered Kerensky a man of wt;ak 
character, easily subject to oiitHido inflnenee, ami, i>f 
course, not knowing the buMncHs at the heoil of which 
ho stood. Personally, 1 had nothing against him ; I 
thought that another C’ahioot, without Kerensky, 
might also ho able to Hot things right. After ieng 
consideration of the question, in eoimeetion with the 


General Korniloff uid I he Prime Minisler, Keren4:y 
hi'e’iiiso Savinkoff onadered that hoih these pei‘-on>-'. 
heiiig leuflcrs of diff. reui parties, ought f(» woik hau l 
in hand, 'rhen Savinkoff showisl (General KoruilolT 
those projeet.-- of law, whieh had heeu workial out for 
the eoir-idi'ratioii of the JVovisiurial Goveninif'iit on 
tlio htw-is of the dtanandH made hy General KormlofT. 
On tho t-ame day .'iriisr dinner, about nine o’eIo< |; in 
the evening, there gathered in General KornilofT’s 
room, liesides the ho.st, Savinkoff, I.ieiit erian‘ -Gen tuI 
Liikom'^kv, and Philonenko. 

After conHidcring the qu<.st»on ot defuiing the honii- 
flaiie.s of tho tiirritory under tin* jiih'-dietion of the 
Military Governor of Petrognul, Savjnkijjjf tnrneil lo 
Gent ral Korniloff and sai<l the following, uiinost word 
for word : * 

•And so, Lavr Georgiev iteh, your detnunY nift 
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ho .sfitiwfiotl f>y tho ProvisionrJ Governniont in the next 
few days • but in this connexion the Government fears 
that HOiioys complications may arise in Petrojjrad. 
It IS. of course, known to you that aboui .September 10 
or 11 a sorioiis rising of tho Bolshevists is expected. 
The publication ot ;^oiii demands as carried out by tho 
J’rovisionnI Goxrrnmeiit will serv^o as the occasion for 
the Bolshovists to make their demonstration, if for any 
reason it should be delayed. Although wo have sulliiMcnt 
troops at our dispo.sal, yet wo cannot fjntirely depend 
on 1 h« in, all f he itiore as it is not known what will bo the 
altifude of the C.W.S I). (Soviet) to the new law. The 
lat ter may turn out to bo against tho Government, and 
thou we cannot count on our troops. 'Phoreforo I bog 
\ou to arrange that the Mrd Cavalry Corps be drawn 
up near Pelmgrad about the middle of September 
Hud be placed at the ilisposition of the Piovisional 
tlovcrnment. Tii case tlie C.W.S. D. parties rise as 
well as the MoMievists, thiTi we shall be ohligeil to 
act against them also. I only heg y<»u not to send 
GciH'ral Krymolt at the head of the 3rd Cavalry Corps, 
as Ih* is not partieuiarly desirable for us. He is a very 
gooil military man. but hardly suitalile for such opera- 
tions. . . .” 

Th(‘ii SuvinkofI again turned to tlie question of Hie 
pos-ihi|ity of eruHliing with the help of tho 3rd Cavalry 
Corps M rising of the Bolshevist s and the O.W.S.D. 
if the latter should rise against the Ihovisional Goveru- 
iiieiit. In this counoclion .Saviiikoft said that action 
ought to be of the most resolute and merciless character, 
i’o this General Ivornilolf rejilii'd that he did not imdor- 
'■taud any other way of acting, that instructions in that 
sense would be given, that his attitude to tho question 
of employing troops for crushing disorders was always a 
grave one, and that he had already givmi orders that 
tho'C commandt'rs who allowed firing in the air should 
he I'ommittcd for trial ; (hat in the present itase once 
there was a rising of the Bolshevists and the C.W.S. I)., 
it would he crusheij with tho utmost energy. 

After this, SavinkofT, turning to Oencral KornilofI 
said it was necessary, in order that there should be 
MO misiindorstandiug and in order not to provoke a 
premature rising of the Bolshi'yists. fir.-t of fdl to con- 
cent rate a cavalry corps on IVtrograil, then at the same 
time to proclaim martial law in the military govemraeiit 
of Pelrograd, and to publish a new law establishing a 
vvhoN’ list of restrictions. 

Signed : Gkxkrat. Kurmlofit, Lteuten.ant-Geneu.al 
L ricoMsKY, M vJoJi General Komanoffsky. 

Til proof of tho agroomoiifc of Gonoral 
Ivorniloff witTi tho Acting Minister of War, 
Savinkoff, about bringing tho 3nl Cavalry 
Corps to l*otrogra(i, tliorc may l)o achluccH 
tho text of tho following telegram, sent to 
«Savinkoff in cipher on September 9 at 2.40 : — 

“ I'o til'* .Acting Afitiister of AVar : Tho corps will 
he cuneent rated in the ii'-ighbourhood of Petrograd 
in the evening of September 10. 1 beg you to dcrlure 

martial law in Petrograd on September 11. No. 0394. 

• (IenERAL KortNlLOFF.** 

.SavinkofT left .XfogilcfT .Septeinlior 7. I’lie 
Mint' morning^ M. Vladimir Lvoff, former 
(hand Procurator of tiio Holy Synod in the 
Provisional (Tuveriiment, and therefore a col- 
lengne of Kerensky, called to see the CleneralLs- 
siino, announcing that he had been sent by 
Kerensky. He was almost a stranger to 
Clencni KoinilolT, who had not seen him since 


April. Lvoff suited that Kerensky was ready 
to leave office if he could not count on receiving 
support. General Komiloff stated his opinion 
that the only way out of the crisis was the 
institution of a dictatorship and tho immediate 
proclamation of martial law. He (Korniloff) 
did not seek tho dictatorship for himself, and 
was ready to submit to anyone on whom the 
authority should be conferred, be it Kerensky, 
Ixalodin or Alexoioff. Lvoff replied tliat the 
Government would no doubt agree and offer 
the dictatorship to Korniloff. Thereupon, in 
the prcsciico of his orderly oflicor, V. S. Zavoiko, 
(Jeneral Korniloff repeated to Lvoff the gist 
of what ho had said. 

On tho following day (September 8) General 
Korniloff commissioned Captain Philononko, 
Zavoiko and Aladyiu, a Labour deputy of tho 
First Duma, to <h*aw up a plan of government 
under tVio name of “ Council of National 
Defenco ” with tho (Toneralissimo as Pre.sident, 
Kert'nsky as V^ice-President, and Savinkoff, 
General Alexieff, Admiral Kolchak and Philo- 
nenko as members. This Committee should 
resolve itself into a collective dictatorship 
because it was not deemed advisable for one 
person to hold tho office alone. Ministerial 
posts wore to be assigned to MM. Takhtamy- 
shelT, Ti*(?tiakoff, Pokl•ov^sky, Qlount Tgiiatieff, 
.\ladyin, Plekhanoff, Prince G. E. Lvoff and 
Zavoiko. 

Such was the stage-setting of the so-called 
Korniloff ““ revolt.’* Tho gmieral himself was 
obv iously animated by patriotic designs and 
had the moral support of all the sound elements 
in the coimtry. Hut ho was mistrustful of 
Kt'rensky and not sulheienily conv^ersant with 
party and [lolitical aetualities in Petrograd. 
Given a plain though exceedingly capable 
soldier, on the one hand, and a well-intentioned 
hut amateui’ish and capricious statesman, torn 
l)y doubts and fears for the safety of his beloved 
Revolution and subjected to tierce pressure 
from a resourceful anrl unscrupulous faction 
of bis revmlut iouary associates, on the other, 
aiul vve havf' all the tv^ements of misunder- 
standing and conflict. Vladimir Lvoff was 
the luiconscious instrument that brought about 
a rupture betwi^(Vi the two men. His message 
from lieadfpjarters was either niLsstatod or 
misconstrued. Iverensky appears to have 
jumped to wrong conclusions. A conversation 
between him and Korniloff over the telegraph 
wire (September 8) failed to clear up the 
misunderstanding, both men .speaking at cross- 
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purposes, but Ko?niloff obtained from Kerensky 
41 promise^to coiije to Mogiloff on September 9 
to discuss matters and invited a number of 
[)rominent public men to meet him not later 
than the 11th. In the morning of the 9tli he, 
however, received a curt message from Kerensky 



M. BORIS SAVINKOFF, 
Acting-Minister of War under Kerensky. 

ordering him to hand over tlu' High (^)mmand 
to (Jcneral Liikomsky and come to Petrograd. 
K«M*ensky liad aiTested LvofE and dismissed 
Korniloft’ without even consulting his colleagues. 

l^ater, a tek'gram came to Headtiuarters 
signifying the appointment of (Jcneral Klem- 
bnvsky as (generalissimo. Xono of the nominees 
^^^)uld, however, agree to su|>ei'sede (Jcneral 
Ivorniloff, who d('rided to remain at his post. 

On SeptembfT 10 the ( Jovern'nent proclaimed 
(Jeneral Komiloff a traitor arid at the same 
time onlered him to recall tlu^ cavalry siait to 
Peti’Ograd. Kerensky was meanwhile direot- 
ing operations against Knrniloff’s troojis with 
the aid of the Soviet and Plu-riiolf. 

What liad hrought about this remarkable 
volte face ? The causes have been indicated 
at the commeneement of this chapter. Bolshe- 
vist fendepeies galhenMl foiee as soon as tlic 
Petrogiml garrison learned that if uould Iuia'c 
to go and fight in the trenches. The sailors 
at Kronstadt had always rianained on the 
Bolshevist side and were ready^ to suj^porM 
their Petmgrad comrades against the (iovern- 
ment. Kerensky lost his grip at tlie last 
inomrmt and w^ent over to the Soviet against 
Komiloff, agretung ev^t^n to the enrolment of 
a Red Guard recruited for high pay among 
revolutionary workmen and making his peace 


with the Kronstadt mutineers. He osfplaineii 
afterwards that ho had been compelled to side 
temporarily with the Kxtmnists bccaus^ they 
had collected huge quantities of explosives and 
would have blown up important bridges and 
communications. 

(Jeneral Komiloff ’s narrative the only 
authoritative statement of the e\M^nts under 
discussion - gives some interesting details: 

Having aoooptod tho oHico nf Coniinamlor-iii-rhii'f, 
iitul boiiiir oociipiovl with tho nocossily of srouring our 
position on tho roads loa.lin^ to Pot ro^^rad, tho capital, 
I commanded my (hncral Stall to go into tho matter. 
1 sigiuul tho order about tho formation of a IVtrograd 
army on August 2t3, but it was not circulatod in view 
of my intention not to rornovo tlu‘sc troi»ps or unite 
tho fnmts, until fon'ccl by <‘in*iimslani‘cs to ri‘frcat 



M. VLADIMIR LVOFF. 

Formerly Procurator of the Holy Synod. 

from our positions in tho Wondou flistricl. The othco 
of cornmandcr of I ho I’otrof^uad Anny I intondod tn 
Hs*.ign to (iiTionil Kryuiolf, ( '(uiiuuunl' r <»( I Im .‘hd 
t.’avalry (Virps, our of tlo Ih'sI, roost rocryctir, nod 
most itnlorroiornl giMo riils in our oroi v . (h ioTnl 
KrymolT was ,sinoioooi-d to I lriid(poirt<*r> , nod wn ' 
requested to ronke hioisrdf thoroughly »ifqiiaint<‘rl wt!h 
all tho eonsideral ioos to Im' trikroi into anrnmot n*giir<lio:.' 
tlie defeniM? of the iippro.iehes tr» l*rl nUir’iul. lhr<ui; h 
Pinland or frooi the sliores of tlio (Jnlf of I'inhiod, nod 
to apptrint H staff. wrv propO'.ed that lln* Pntroera I 
army hIiouM ho of»rr>pri>od of tin* (r<iops thoo in Molarnl. 
tho garrison of I’etrogra<l, the troops f»f tin* tort it* 
district of Koval, two army norps from the right fin k 
of lh €3 K’th Army, and those cavalry divisi«jt»s whi 
I liail transferred from the Soul h AWstcrii frmit 
reinforce the North- Western front roiror*ly, the (’aiV 










GOVERNMENT TROOPS LEAVING PETROGRAD TO MEET KORNILOFF’S 

ADVANCE. 


Native ('Avalry Division and the Mrd (Cavalry 
'I’he necessity for transferring the.so cavalry 
ili visions to tlie Nortli<'rn front had heini apparent ever 
since the possibility of a (Jerinan advance on ftiga had 
become evident. All these <li visions were not drawn 
from the front line, Imt from the re.Mcrvcs <if the army, 
atid t lie Southwestern and Rumanian fronts. Thus 
tlie fighting line wnis ni no way affected or weakene<l 
by tlio transfer of these troops. R('side“, in view of 
the probable (ferman advance in the Riga direction, 
orders had likewise been issued for the transf<*r of an 
infantry division from tlie South-Western to the Northern 
front. I hail chostui to transfer the (Siiica ian Native 
(tavalry Division, and the ;trd (tavalrv (V»rps to the 
Northern front, for ilisposal along the rear-line of the 
Nortlu'rn front, and in the neighbourhood of Petrograti, 
be<*ause 1 wi.shed to fiave troops able to witli'^t^nd the 
demoralizing influence of the Petrogrnd Soviet ot 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Depot ie- . 

Krymoff proceeded to the district where his detach- 
ments were situated in the evening of Septembt'r 8. 
Refore his dejiarture. in addition to instnietious with 
n»gard to the Caueasian Native Divi-iori. 1 gave him the 
following direction- : 

(1) In the event of tidings being received citlier from 
me or from any other source regarding the commence- 
merit of aRolshevist rising, to march his troops on Potro- 
grad without delay, occupy the town, disarm those 
part.s of the garrison of Petrograd which had joined in 
the Bolshevist movement , disarm the populace of the 
town, and disband the Sviviets. 

(lM Ppon the accomplishment of this tB.«k, General 
Kryirurff was to dispatch a brigade, with artillery, to 
Dranieiihaurn, and. on liis arrival there, to deinaii<l the 
disarming of the garrison of Kron'-tadt, and their 
iiMiKrva^to tlie mainlond. 

'riie Prime .Minister had consented to the disarming 
ofvhe Fort of Kronstadt, and the removal of the garhstm 
o|| August 21, and a report to this i»flcct. froiri the Nava! 


General Sta_ , with the resolution of the Prime Minister 
had hiM'ii sent to the Director of the Stall of the 
niaiuler-in Ohief, witli a letter fi^m Admiral .Maxitnoff. 
I did not .sec fhuieral Krymoff any more. I ascribe his 
failure to accomplish the task set before him to the fact 
that communication hctu'cen us was severed, ami he 
could not reeiMve my last instructions. No particular 
stcfis w'cre takf'ii to keep in cemmnnicatioii with him,, 
because his coryjs marched on Petrograd at the demand 
of the Provisional Government, and T could not foresee 
the dev'cIoTimcMit that his coninimiication with Mead- 
ipiarters should he sevi'red by order of the.samc Govoni- 
ineiit. On September 11 I instnictcfl him to continue 
his movement, and in casi» of any further severancf* 
«>f eonimunieatioM to aet in accordaiiee with the cir- 
eiimstarii’es, hearing in mind the tenor of my originnl 
iiistnietioiis. 'Phis letter w'as eutriisted to a flight 
fdlu'cr, w'hose name T do not rerneinher, but whether it 
W'as ever delivered 1 do not know. On iSeptember 12, 
having receiveil dirtvrt telegraphic information regarding 
the death of General Krymoff I took measures for the 
litpiidation ot the (rollision that had taken place hetw’ee>» 
the Prime Minister and myself, in such a way as to avoid 
bloodshed and all possible harm lo the country and tlie 
irmy. 

The Soviet, alarnjed by the advance of the 
Korniloff detaehment, iniuie cotnrnon oauso 
with the Bolshevists, who, in their turiD 
thoroughly ^frightened by the prospect of 
reprisals, abandoned their plans for an tip- 
rising. All the revolutionary elements unitt'd 
with Kerensky, not knowing at the time that 
he was privy to the coming of the troops io 
Petrograd and willing to overlook his obvious 
approval of the transfer of the Petrograd 
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garririon the trenches, news of which hacl 
been somehow conveyed to the Soviet, provided 
he took their side against Jvorniloff. The 
utmost confusion anrl consternation prevailed 
in the rcwolutionary i*anks. Nothing, indee<l, 
could have saved them had Krymoff resolutely 
marched on the capital, but his onlei*s wei*e to 
cooperate with the Oovernment against a 
revolt of the Soviets. His conimunications 
with Korniloff were intercepted in the rear by 
l^olslievist agencies. His men saw no sign of 
an ut)rising. Betrayed by the ( loverniuont, 
he found liiinself in an ifnpossible position. 
Soon the emissaries of the Jk>l8hevist host 
that inarched uinler Chcnioff out of I'etrogratl 
to meet the Korniloff detachment, witiiout 
any stomach for a tight, succeeded in dissemi- 
nating a lying report among tliem : tliat 
Korniloff was a traitor, that lie had committed 
suicide, aid that there was no uprising or 
trouble 

By this means, without fighting, the Keren- 
sky- Bolshevist combination secured complete 
immunity. General Krymoff coming t » retro- 
grad to rcpoi*t to Kerensky, and finding how he 
had been trapped, shot himself, and his nn*n, 
re{)udiatiug tlu‘ slandcTous reproaches levelled 


against tliem in common wdth Korniloff, 
that they were betraying the country aid the 
Revolution, aflinned their fidelity to- the 
Govei'iiment, and the whole movement came 
to an inglorious end. 

It now remained for the loyal and patriotic 
elements to try their bi*st to settle the eontliet 
so that it should not react upon the army. 
'Fhe Cossacks offered their mediation, but were 
again trt'ated with suspudou. iM. ]\liIiukolY 
was consulted aial recommendod (he thspatch 
of General Alexeieft' to MogilelT. This was done, 
and thanks to the willing ami loyal disposition 
of General Korniloff the management of head- 
(juarters was some days latiM* transft*rreil into 
Alexeieff's hands. But he ilid not remain 
there hecanse, as he aflerwjirds (explained, the 
< iovernment, which had hc<*n taken over a 
(Vmncil of Five — without the Gadet ministers 
persisted in a policy of rcj)n‘ssion among the 
High ( 'ommand. TIu' branding of Korniloff 
and other generals as traitors hy Kerensky 
had led to riMicwcd atroeitieN in the army 
against generals and otVu'ers. Keaniloff’ and 
other members of the* He*ad(|iiar(<*rs Staff we're^ 
pla<.*e*d under arre*s( anel al’t<‘rwards removed 
few (rial to a ne*ighl)e)uring (own, IlykhotT. Th»» 
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^oI(li(‘rs gunrding (horn showod tlio groatost 
r(‘sp<>ct for t(iom, and tlu>y \voi‘t‘ woll troatod. 

In ilio in( frosts of strict impartiality it 
would J)oon dosirahlo that Koronsky 

should ha\'(‘ oausod his own df|)Ositions bt‘for« 
the (\)iirt of ln(|uiry that oxamiiiod KornilofT 
and other pji rsoiis coniioctod with tlic “ plot ” 
to !)<• gi\on a wide puldicity, but that is pre- 
ois('ly what ho did not choose to do . . and 
f<»r good oaiiso. Only on two scores could ho 
try to clear liiinself : by j)ro\iiig that Savin- 
koff had aet(*d without liis knowledge and 
authority and tliat Vladimir Lvoff had no 
grounds for presenting liimself to Korniloff 
on his (Kerensky’s) Ijchalf. Yet, regarding 
these two {)oints there could be no disav'owal. 
Tliat Savinkoff was in disfavour with the 
Minister-President before the Moscow . Con- 
ference is true. Savinkoff himself afterwards 
explained that it was due to Kerensky’s 
unwillingness to carry into effect the prograinnie 
of military measures jmt forward by Korniloff 
with Savinkoff’s approval, but this disfavour 
vanished when Kerensky changed his mind, 
and after Korniloff’s “ plot,” knowing full well 
all that had transpired between the Generalis- 
simo and SavinkolT, Kerensky continued to 
display the fullest confidence in SavinkolT, 
who even tilled the triple posts of Minister of 
War, Marino, and Commander-in-diief at 
Petrograd. Only later their relations became 
strained, owing to SavinkofT’s coutinuod in- 
sist(aiee on the military reforms, and linallv 
lie broke with K<*r(Misky, resigned all his otlices, 
and even withdrt'w from the Socialist Revo- 
lutionary party, of which he had been a life- 
long member. 

It should be noted that SavinkolT, in a state- 
ment issued to the Press, exonci-ated General 
KornilofT from any malice prepense or counter- 
revolutionary design, but at the same time he 
maintained that a moviMiient against the Re- 
volution had undoubtedly been organized, and 
that its discovery befoi-e the Moscow (’onfereiiee 
had ill-disposed Kerensky towards the Generalis- 
simo, whom he suspeete<.l of eom]3licily. The 
conspiracy was, it seems, discovered by 
Philonenko, an irresponsible, but well-meaning 
hot -head, associated with Savin koff at the 
front and lati^r attached to Headcpiarters as 
Chief Commissary of the Government. Phil- 
onenko had to ” watch ” the conspiracy. No 
evidence* * \vas, however, produced by him. 
'riierarrest of General Gurko, effected at the 
lime Of the alleged discovery of the conspiracy. 


was based on a letter written by htrn to the 
ex-Tsar shortly after the Revolution. General 
Gurko was released by Kerensky’s order and 
permitted by him to go abroad. 

The (k)ssaeks having held aloof from the 
Kerensky-Soviet-Bolshevist combination be- 
came the object of reriewc^d attacks and in- 
sinnatioMS. General Kaledin was accused of 
having connived at and aided the Korniloff 
“plot.” He was summoned to appear before 
the Court of Inquiry. The Cossacks would not 
permit him to go unless they were represented 
on the Bench. After a long and acrimonious 
exchange of messages between the Government 
and the Cossacks the latter received an apology. 
The Council of the Cossack Union (*arly in 
()ctohc?r passed the following resolution ; 

Tho pseudo-robollion on tho Don hiis boon proved to be 
li miscbiovoiis tmd treacborous provocation whieb bas 
sbowri to tbe full extent Iho frigbtfid ignoranco of local 
conditioiiK on Ibo part of tbe Provisional Oovenimmt 
and its r('pr(w<‘titaf ives, nearly raiisirig a fratricidal war. 
'I’bo gra<bial disclosiiro of tbo eircnmstauoos of (leuoral 
KornilolPs rcdu^Ilion, and tbe cfmiradij;tory statenasnts 
of individual lueinborB of tbo Provisional Covonmient 
and its a-^sistauts, have created tbe improssioii t.bat tbe 
Korniloff affair also may pr(>vo to have been tbe residf. 
of a syHtornatic and treacberouK ]m>vo(iation of respon- 
Hibl<» and irresponsible persons a-nd organizations 
struggling for power. The eonscience of tbe peophu 
avvaketiing as tbe obscure eireurnstunees of the ease 
ii.re lM.)co!niug clear, b- more and more perplexed by <v 
<loiibt ill tho inviolability of tbe (Wficial version of this 
coinplicated affair and is gradually arriving at au 
ivstiinate of tbi> incident of its own. The p«‘op|i>'s 
coiiseior.-ei* <li inands an impartial and independent 
investigation, since the smallest error of justice in a 
case in wbieb grave accusations ore raisi.Hl against ono 
<)f tbe foremost popular bf’roes of tbo prt‘sent war may 
«*asily have fatal results and load to a popular disappoint- 
ment in the advantages of tbe new revolutionary 
rf.ifimn of Russia. More than auyVnxly else, tbe disclo 
sure of tho whole truth, whatever it may bo, is awaited 
by the Kussian Cossacks, since Oeneral Korniloff 
is a son of a sirn[>Io Siberian Cossack, onjoys a gri*at 
military fame ami wide popularity among tbo Cossacks, 
and because Cossack troops liavo been implicated in his 
affair. J fence tbe conference of Cossack troops, while 
in-sisting upon tbo utmost publicity in the inquiry of 
General Koruiloff’s affair, insists upon tho incilusion 
in Iho judicial commission of representatives of Cossack 
troops, since otherwise tbo Cossacks would inevitably 
arrive at their own conclusion” with reganl to the 
affair. (This suggestion was, boM'Over. disregarded.) 

After the KorniloiT atTnir all the Cadet 
Ministers withdrew. ' TJie Government was 
rediMied to aC ’ouncil of Five, including Kerensky, 
’^rcreshchenko, and the nt'W Mini.sters of War 
and Marine, ' Admiral X'erderevsky, whom 
Keren.sky siuldenly reletused from prison where 
he was awaiting court-martial, and General 
Verkhovsky, a semi- Bolshevist visionary who 
had commanded the troops at Moscow. Some 
of the Socialists who had been in the Ministry 
and wei*e probably actinc Kerensky’s spokes- 
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m©n propounded the scheme to convoke a 
Democratic Coiiforonco, tho object of which 
was to rally tho Socialists once more to the 
wailing prestige of tho Minister-President. 
But M, Skobolotf, who hod learned s<.>nio 
practical lessons during his tenure of the 
portfolio of Labour, warned them to beware 
of trying to carry on tho Government without 
the help of tho bourgeois class. J te astonisluMl 
and dismayed his Socialist heaj*ei*s by declaring 
that tho Rovolution was a bourgeois movonu*nt, 
not as they imagined a purely “democratic’* 
phenomenon, and predicted misfortune to tho 
democracy if they attemfitod to work alone. 


estates of landlords ainl tho houses of the 
small farmers, murdering all who offered any 
show of resistance. The Germans did not 
further press their military ojicr^at ions, although 
it was evident that the Ihiltic Klei't., like their 
revolutionary army, was in(*apable f>f etfectivo 
n'sistance. The latt'ia'ss of the^ soastai may 
have been the molivi', combined with the 
(‘xpectat ion of an t*arly usiirpation of power 
by th(‘ Bolshevists in Betrograd aiul the prospect 
this contingency olYeit'd of effecting a separate 
peace with Russia. MoriM)\'er, the food crisis 
ill tho capital did not encourage tho Germans 
to hasten t boir atlvont. 



THE RUSSIAN RETREAT FROM RIGA: 

The German onslaught u[)on Riga, predicted 
by General Korniloff, began September 1 and 
witliin three days the 8th Army, under (h^neral 
von Hutier, had cro.s.sed tlu^ Dvina, cnimpletl 
U|> and routed the 12th Army, under Gen(‘nil 
I’arski, and taken possession of the city, 
capturing a huge quantity of booty abantloned 
by the fleeing Russian*. “ Death “ battalions 
valiantly covered the retreat. The disorganized 
and undisciplined “ revolutionary ’’ soldiers 
never had a chance against the^nemy. Within 
a month the Germans had developed their 
operations in the (dulf anil captun3d tho 
commanding island of Oesel and a fortnight 
later (October 18) they took Moon Island, 
threatening Reval. Meanwhile the Russian 
troops on the mainland were pillaging the 


DESTROYING AMMUNITION DUMPS. 

Gouflitions in the dislri^sscd mctrofiolis 
were steailily going from bail to worse, but 
aflor the first outburst of Soviet fury against 
the Ivorniloflites, in other words, against tho 
bourgeotsm and fwpecially against oflicers and 
Cossacks, and the? arbitrary supf>rf*ssion of 
newsjiapeis that had sup|)ortf‘d the former 
(Jonoralissimo, matters reKiimc'd their former 
disheartening monotony. 'I'he rule of the 
Soviet became more ulisolute, that was all. 
Soon the imprisoned editors end other civilians 
suspected of sympathy witli Korniloff were,, 
however, released as there was no evidence to 
convict them, the Court of Inquiry sitting at 
MogilelT having been unable U/ lind any 
tangiV^Ie proof of KornilofT's “ treaidiery I’ 

Symptoms of the coming “ democratic ** 
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GERMAN TROOPS IN RIGA. 


roviilMioii against Kerensky began to appear 
towards the end of Septfnnbtn* after t he publica- 
tion of doeuinents, notably the Orders of the 
day issued by KornilolT, wliieh liad been 
withheld or suppn'ssed by the Government. 
(The uWovoc Vrcmi/a was elos(‘d and its editor, 
K. A. Egoroff, thrown itito prison for publishing 
one of these ineriininatirig orders.) T.ater, the 
writt(?n depositions, of which extracts are 
reproduced in this chapter, made their ap- 
pearance in M. Burtseff’s pa|)er, and the clouds 
gathered ominously round M. Kerensky's 
head. On September 20 the official organ of 
tlio Reval Soviet lauiu^hed an open accusation 
against him of complicity with Korniloff in an 
attempt to suppress the Councils of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Delegates. Ih^foro tliat (Sept<*m- 
ber 18) the sailors of tlie Baltic Fleet had shot 
« in cold blooil a number of their officers on 
suspicion of thiar favouring Korniloff, and the 
Vyborg garrison, a nest of Bolshevism rivalling 
Kronstadt and Helsingfors, had throvv’'n dozens 
* of their ofUcers into the river for similar nuisons. 
'I’he Fleet (kimmitiee passed a series of pacifist 
rc^solutions, demanding an armistice, etc., on 
Bolshevist lin(4, at the very moment when the 
German srpiadrons were o|)erating a short 
distance from their bast*. Kerensky ordered 
the (’ornmittee to be di.ssolvod (October 3), 
and sternf^ rebuked the Vyborgcrs. These 
m(?asiM*es proved to be mere palliatives. 
Leniif now came forth with a scries of articles 


]>ublished in a Kronstadt paper. He ha<l not 
b<*on molested all this time, although his 
w hereabouts did not constitute an impenetrable 
sccrcl. I'ho Gov'ernm(*nt simply did not 
venture to enforce the o?*der for his arrest 
w hich luid been outstanding sirfce* the traitorous 
Bolshevist revolt of July It) and 20. 

1’he honrgmis [)arties had been much alai nied 
by the consi*(juences of the Korniloff afTair 
an<l vvert* ipute disposed to coalesce with any 
Govern nuait that offered a prospect of tiding 
over the ciisis. They a])pre(*iated the danger 
and the strength of the Bolshr'vist movement, 
based as it w^as on the darkest and least 
res|)onsible elements among tlie soldiers and 
proletariat. But Keiensky had at all costs 
to obtain the endorsement of the Left. The 
Democratic Confertaicc was, t herefore, hurriedly 
called together. It met in tlje early days of 
October. Its proceedings were characterized 
by verbiage and confusion. On the main 
point, the revi\'al of a Coalition Government, 
it vott'd for five hours Vvitho\it coming to any 
compndu>nsiblo decision. Then Kerensky as- 
ceraled the rostrum and put the issue before 
them: either they w’ould agree ^to a (’oalition 
or ho would resign. The Bolshevists were 
not yet ready to challenge him with arms, and 
the point w'a.s gained. And it was further 
agix>ed that a provisional Parliament, under 
the style of (’ouncil of the liepubbe, should 
be nominated from varievas parties and clas.ses 
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(the tfatirgeome to havo aV)out 25 per cent, of Tlic Moscow industrials vvcro stronjjly rcprc- 

rcpre.sentative>i) to act as a tcni|)orary Icgisla- scntcd by Konovaloff, Kishkin, Siairyoff, aiul 

tvire, pending the convocal ion of t ho Constituent Tretiakoff. 

Assembly. It was hoped thereby to obviate With such hei vy back Kerensky made 

the interference of the Soviets and Committees his appearance before the T'ouneil of the 

with legislative ixnd administrative work. Republic {Octol>er 2h). That body was not 

How slim and specious were these hopes, on «lestined to live many we«'ks. Its relations 

which Kerensky relied, was soon to be sliown. with the Ministry were not i^he4>rful from 

The Democracy, aliv'C to the inherent intention the outset V'erkhovsUy announced that one- 

of the scheme, had decided at the same time third of the army must be demobilised, because 

to convoke another l*an- Russian Congrt'ss of the State could not ft>ed them; (Soneral 

Soviets. Another source of confusion was Alexeit'IT deelaivd tlait under (*xisting eon- 

thus imminent. <litions tlu’* Front could not expect any help 

M. Kerensky proceeded to form his Coalition from the R»‘ar and that only one thing remaiiu'd 

Ministry. It \\as composed (October 8) as for the men at the* Front : to try to save 

follows; tliemscKcs if they could. Kerensky eaim^ 

Premier and (Jem'ralissimo, Kerensky; forwanl with a bitti'r d(‘nunt‘iat ion of tht< 

Interior and Post and Telegrajihs, Nikitin; Rolsh<‘vists so soon had lu‘ tinnl of the 

Justice, Maliantovich ; Food, Prokopovitoh ; alliance with tia in against KornilotT.* He 

Agriculture, Avksentieff ; T.abour, (JvozdefT; accust'd them of Ix't raying tin* army in (lalieia. 

Foreign Affairs, JVreshchenko ; Commereo of fomenting <.‘Xc(‘sses and pogroms in the 

and Industry, Konovaloff ; Finamre, Rernat- province's. J’he responsibility «)f anarchy and 

sky; Education, Salazken ; Religion, Karta- disorganization fell not upon that s(*ction of 

sheff ; Public Relief, Kishkin ; Control, tlm democracy that h<^ repn sented or upon 

Smirnoff; Economy, Tretiakoff; Railways, the uneducated masses, but upon thosi' who 

Liverovsky ; War, Verkhovsky; Marine, corruptinl them. I fe believed that his scheim' 

Verderevsky. of coordinating tla^ (h'ni'ral Staff, the v\rmy 

The Ministry inchakul four leading Cadets. Commissarit's and the reginaodal committers 



RUSSIAN REFUGEES FROM RIGA ENCAMPING IN A WOOD. 
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would restore the ai’iny. From tliese words 
it was to bo inferred that. Korniloff’s programino 
had been definitely a})andonod, and that the 
plans of an arnaf (Mir (dvilian wore to be applied 
in its stead. Vet tlie programme of policy 
whieh the n(*w (doviM-ninent had adopted 
included the restoration of the efficiency of 
t he army. • 

The Council of t he Hepiiblie was composed 
of ‘108 inemb(>rs of the Democratic Conference, 
12() repr(‘sentativ<iS of the propertied cla.Mses, 
20 of the Cossaidv organizations, .‘1 of the clergy 
and 15 of various national groups. From the 
outset the Bolshevists would have nothing 
to do with it. Trotsky (Bronstein) denounced 
it as a “ (Vaincil of Counter-Revolutionary 
connivance.” Five days later he had perfected 
his organizatior\ for the third and final Bol- 
shevwt roup, 

Havdng captured the Petrograd Soviet the 
Bolshevists made Trotsky its President some 
time earlier. From this coign of vantage he 
had been working to asstMiible a Bolslawist 
General Staff, w'hieh beeaiiui known as the 
Military Revolutionary Committee. It was, 
like th(^ Petrograd Soviet, obviously c-ontrary 
in spirit and ]Hiri)ose to the so-called D(Mnoeraey 
of Russia as represt'iited by the Ckmti-al Execu- 
tive Committee (jf the Soviets, voicing the 
aims and ideas of the great majority of the 


Workers of Russia and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the All-Russian Coupcil of ^Peasant 
Delegates, which similarly stood for the rural 
(just as the Central Committee represented, 
more or less, the urbaiv population of the 
country. But such trifling considerations did 
not weigh with the Bolshevists. They felt 
sure of carrying the dark masses with them, 
and the very evils that they had stimulated — 
cowardice, treachery, violence, and plunder — 
were so many omens of coming success in 
theii* enterprise. The Military Revolutionary 
Committee consisted of the presidential bureau 
of f he I’otrograd Soviet with Trotsky at the 
head, the presidential bureau of the Soldiers* 
Section of the Petrograd Soviet, representatives 
of the Central Coimnittee of the Navy, ** dele- 
gates ” from the Vyborgh District Committee, 
fh(,> Railwaymen’s Union, the Postal and 
Telegraph Servants* Union, the Council of 
Petrograd Sliop Assistants, the Military Section 
of tlie Central Executive Commit I (^e of the 
Sovitds and the Labour Militia (Red Guards), 
efc. The plan of forming this body was 
broaclRHl at a im^eting of the Petrograd 
Soviet on Oi^tober 25. Its orders were to be 
obligatory on all the military authorities of 
Petrograd. Somt^ days later ati All-Russian 
Coinmittc«3 of the Salvation of the Country was 
formed by the Petrograd Municipal Council, 



TROTSK^Y ADDRESSING A CROWD IN PETROGRAD DURING A POPULAR 

DEMONSTRATION. 
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of anti -Bolshevist? Socialists, and of delegates 
from the i?ront vjjith the objt^t of forming a 
new Provisional Government on Non-Coalition 
lines to frustrate the Bolshevists. 

Before proceeding to recapitulate the events 
of the Bolshevist uprising it will be intei'esting 
to cite the views of their leader on tlu^ subject. 
Vladimir Ilyitch Ulianoff, writing under his 
pen-name of N. Lenin, made them clear in t wo 
articles, one of which appeared in No. 8 of the 
Rahochiy Put (November 1), and the second in 
the Bote der HiiSRlntdie^i HevoliUio)x(Ko\o\xihi^v\\) 
the “Organ of the Kor(>ign Delegation of the 
Central (.\jmmittoe the Social J3ernocratic 
Labour Party of Russia,” wliich was prinh^tl 
in Stockholm in German, arul was intended 
to propagate Bolshevist ideas abroad and to 
deal a blow at German impt'rialism. In tlie 
article in the RntKtchiy Put, Ulianoff combatted 
the view of some of his adherents that the 
Bolshevists liad not a majority in the count ry : 

Facts jirovo (o ii? most {ilnirily that after tho July 
(lays the majority of tho population hopm nipiJIy to 
join tho ranks of th<? Uolshovists. 'this is prtivoil by 
tho elect ions at I’etroKrad on »S<'ptcTnhcr 2, before the 
KornilofY affair, when the Holshcvist voles ro.-e from 
20 per c(*nt. to per cent., as also by the September 
oloctions of tluj district duinas in Moscow, when the 
perct?ntaj4<' of HolshcNist votes rose from 11 per cent, 
to 49 p<>r cent. I'liis was also proved by tlie fact that 
tile bulk o*' the PeasaiitH* Soviets, contrary to the 
advice of tlvir “ .A vksc/dielT’s ” Cc'iitral Soviet, declared 
a;^oviuMt a (Mialition ; for to be against a coalition is, in 
reality, to go with tho Uolshevists. Further, com- 
inunicatioiiH from the front with increasing frotpiency 
anil definitenesH show that the mass of the soldiery, 
in spite of maliciou'< libels and attacks by thij leaders of 
the. Menshevists, the olHcers, deputies etc., etc., moro 
and more decisively came over to tho side of the Bolshev- 
ists. Finally, tho most important fact in the prevent 
juncture is the Pea.sanls’ Uising. These are tlie object 
lessons which prove the pa.s<ing of the population to 
the side of the Bolshevists. 'I'he movement of the 
fieasants in the. TamlxdT (jovemment was a revolution, 
both in a physical and f)oliti'’al sense, which gavo such 
important political results a.s, m the first place, the 
consent to transfer the oind to the peasants. Not 
witlund. cause does the whole of the rifT-rafT IVe-s*-, up 
to the De.lo XarofJa, now wail of the need to hand over 
the iand to the peasants. Here you have tlie proof of 
the soundness of Bolshevism and of its success. Anothei 
Hplendid political and rev^olufioiiary efm.sor|iienee of 
the Peasants’ Ri.sing is tlie arrival of grain at the r-ulway 
Btations ill the 'rurnhofl (lovenirnonl . Here, j><*r- 
plexed comrades, is another argument in favour of a 
rising as the only means of saving the country from 
famire, which is already knocking at the door, and from 
a cri.-.:is of unheard-of proiairtions. Whilst the Men- 
shevi.st traitors to tho people growl, threaten, write 
resohitioTis, ard hold out the empty convocation of the 
Constituent As.sem^ly, tlie people will proireed hy 
Bolshevist tactics with the .settlement of the food 
question by a rising against the landed proprietors, 
capitalists, and middlemen. No, to doubt now that 
tho bulk of the people going, and will continue to 
go, with the Bolshevists is sbainefully to hesitato and 
tantamount to throwing over all principles of prole- 
tarian revolutionism and totally to repudiate Bolshevism. 


The article enilod with a cloclaration that 
it wtis useless for tbe Soviets to wait to seize 
power : 

VV'e have no right to wait until the houri 7 eoi<*it has 
smothered tin* Kevoiution. Tbe faiuiii^^ does not wait. 
The Peasant Hi.sing «ii<l not wait. The war «ioes not 
wait. Hi.story does not repeat itself, bid, if we turn 
our backs on it, what will happen ? We must wait for 
a miracle. » 



LKON TROTSKY, 

The “People’s (Commissioner” for Forei|(n 
Affairs. 

The article in ihaBole was oven ntoro insistent, 
and again ilisplayod Ulianoff’s belief that tho 
time was ripe for tho Bolshevists to sei/.i; tlui 
powt'f and to save tlio Hevohition : 

There is no doiilit tliiit the revoiuliiui in Ku,si*ia luis 
nniehed it.s J liming point. In !i et>imtrv of [leavanl-, 
un<h*r a ii‘vointionarv Kepiildieiin (JoveriinienI . Mip- 
porled by tli-’ partiev of tie- Kevoint ionary Soei ilist.s 
and the Mensbevieds, ])arties whiidi until recently bad 
th<i majority of the (touramiNic behind them, there i' 
rising to-day a peasants’ rehellien. 'Tiiis l»n‘t has not 
Mirpri.Ncd us tlie Bolslu'vivts. VS <■ liave always main- 
taiiieil that the policy <>l tin* Imiiious ’* ( ’onlil ion ” w'ith 
hounfcoi'-i'i was u p»)lir-y ot an imperi'ilisl war, u poiii'.v 
of prole<*tiiig «-»ipi1nlism uinl Jnrdverdoin from tie* 
people. There exist- jn Kmssih. fluieks to the treu-on 
of the Kevolut ioniiiy Siiei ili^t iiinl Menshe\ ivts, at I he 
same tiim? as iln^ ( lovernnu'nt of the SovieC , -i (Jovi rn- 
ment ol eapitiilivts and .InnUerM. Why shonM wi* be 
surprised tiiat in Kiis-iii. with nil tho^wretebediie- - 
brought by the eontiauai ion of tin* impel iellst wer 
upon the nation, a pejisant.ri’ refiellion should bn-ak onl 
tti d .spread r 

Ulianoff then fpiotf‘tl an extract from the 
Delo Naroda, a Revolutionary Socialist organ : 

Fp till now praetieiilly nothing has been done to calm 
the imsettlC'l state of affairs which is especially tnar |ed 
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Ill Uio riinU and in (%'nt ml UiiSMia. ’Fho law 

for till* n iuljustiiu'nt of a^'rariaii altairs in tho country, 
which , was laid bcfon* tlio JVo visional CovcrniiK'iit 
Ion;.': ago, has h >|>clcssly ilisappcarcd somewhere in the 
<l4'[)fhs of the (lovernment an-hive^. Are wo not right 
when we assert that our Hepnhliean ( 5o\ eriinnmt is 
slili at times hound down hy the old Imperial (lovern* 
nu'ulal red tape, and that Stolypin’s methods ntiil 
exist in the ways of the n-volutionary Ministers ? 

Hi.s coininent was as follovxs : 

Would it, then, he possible to find a better witness in 
our opponents' camp to the fact that, not only has tho 
])olieN (‘f ‘lie (’oalition broken ilown, and the Revolu- 



tionary Socialists, who suiter a Kerensky in their midst, 
have sunk to the h'vi'l of a party liostile to the people, 
hostjle to the p(*a-anls, to the level of a r‘ounter-revo- 
I'.itionary ]>arty, but also tha‘ the Russian Revolution 
has reac'hed a turning-point ? A ])easants’ relu'llion 
in a country of peasants against the ('lovernua*nl of 
th(^ Revolutionary So^-ialist Kennsky, agauist the 
Menshevists Nikitin and (JvozdelT, iiiainst the other 
Ministers represent at i\ i s of Capital aiul .lunkerdoiii ! 
that is the situation. 'The eni'-hing «»f this rebellion liy 
military force at the command oi the Republican 
(Government- that is the couscfjueru'e of this situation ! 
In the face of these facts, is it. possible for an honest, 
adherent of the peasants’ cause to deny, with imlitTereiice, 
that the crisis has <*oiiu^ to a head, ami that the \ ietory 
of the (foverinneiit o^■er t lu* peasants is the deatli-knell 
of IIm' Rc'volutiou, and tho triumph of the countc*r- 
rexolution ? 

TIk* ttrtich* rndod as follow s ; 

Yes, the leaders of the (.’cut ml Kxecutive (kunmittee 
are practising a regular policy of protecting the hour 
iiroisie ami the Junkiu’s. And then? is no doubt that 
th(' Rolshex ists who were to let themselves be caught 
in tho snare of constitutional illusions, of “belief” in 
tht' elections to the (’onstituent Assembly, of the 
” cxpi'ctation ” of the f^jiigress of all the .Soviets, and 
so forth, that haieh Bolshevists would f»e nothing h^ss 
than iniserabh^ traitors to the eauHo of the proletariat. 

'I’ho crushing of a peasants’ rebellion by a OovernmeiO , 
which is compared even by tho Delo Naroda^ to Stolypin. 
means tlie liestnnd ion of tho Revolution. They drivel 
about anarc about the indifTeronee of the masKes : 
the masses cannot be indifft'ront in the elections if 
the peasantry is ol.>lige«l to rein'!, and if (lie volutionary 
democracy siiflcrs that rehellion to bo (picllcd. ’I'o 
allow the rebelli«>n to bi» cnisliod at this hour means to 
allow the elections for the Constituent Assiunbly to be 
tampered WMtb, and tliis w’ould be done more barefaeeilly 
tlnii was tbe case at the idoetiohs for the Democratic 
CiAifcrence, and for the IVeliiniuary Parliameut. Tho 


crisi.s is approaching its final sta^it?. Tho whole future 
of the Russian Revolution is at stake^. Tho whole 
futiiro of tho rntematioiiHl Prolotj^ian Socialistic Revo- 
lution is at stake. . I’he final stage oi tho crisis is at 
hand. 

Lenin knew, of course, what his henchmati, 
lYotsky, was about to do. On November 5 
tlic^ Military Kevoltitionary Committee issned 
an “ ordt?r ” to tlie military aiiiliorities of 
I’etrograd to place Ihemsc'hes at its disposal. 
^J'remendous consternation was caused thereby 
among the (Government. Efforts at concilia- 
tion proving ineffectual, Kerensky decided to 
take “ measures.’* He suppressed the Hahochiy 
Piity and summoned oRicer cadets to guard the 
Wintc r Palace, his residence. On Novi'inher (> 
tho Cadets held the >)ri<lges, and all tniltic was 
stopped. Cadets occupied the electric stations, 
th(^ t(*lephon(' and telegraph olTices, and the 
railway stations. Next day tho Committee 
wtis rec(*iving reinforc(‘ments of Red Ciiards 
and armoured cars at the Smolny Tustitults 
and serving out arms and ammunition. 'I’he 
Central Exf'cutive Commitb'e thereu|)on trans- 
ferred its (piaitiTs tluMice to the Staff. Troops 
ordered up from the environs of the capital 
l)y th(' Cov’crnment refused to obey, and the 
cruiser Avrora declined to l(‘av(^ its anchorages 
in the Xiva whitlicr sIh' Jiad been brought 
hy order of KcrcMisky at tlie time of tlie Kor- 
nilofT affair. Th(> (’ominith'c issucsd a notice 
that it was noV preparing a coup d- etui l)ut 
men*ly “ [)rotect ing t he int('re‘sts of th<‘ INstro- 
grad gu.rrisou and democracy against couiitea*- 
rcvolutioiiary and hooligan attc'mpts.” Mean- 
while it was multi[)Iying its orders to the troops 
and making its tinal arrangc‘m<*nts. K(‘n*nsky 
and tlu^ Staff appealtMl to the Cossack rt'gi- 
ments, but they decided to I’cmain neutral. 
That was their reply to tho prolonged and 
vieioiis eamjsaign that Kerensky and the 
“ deiTiocraey ” had waged against them. They 
would not bo policeanen any more. At five 
o’clock in the morning (4f Nov ember 7 Kerensky 
disaf)|)enred, leavdng Konovaloff at the Winter 
Palace, with a guard of 1,100 oOiccr cadets 
and the Women's Battalion, to manage as h(*st 
he could. The |*alace was surrounded at 
ti p.m. hy the troops of the Military Hcsvolu- 
tio?iary CoiTUuittee, which demanded a sur- 
render within 20 minutes, ^he Menshevists 
attempted a fruitless mediation. At 0 }).m. 
the guns of the Avrora and the fortress fired 
a few’ roimds, w’hich was the signal for the troops 
to open fire. A strong fusillade ensued, 
lasting a w hole hour. The Staff was captured. 
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Sailors forccKl ai) entnanee into the palace at 
1 1 p.m., and by midnight it was taken and its 
inmates arrested. Firing continued all night. 
Meanwhile the Committee troops had taken 
possession of the railway stations, effectually 
cutting off all hope of reinforcements coining 
into the city. They also took possession 

of the telegraph agency and the telegraph 
offices, and occupied the Marie Palace, whence 
the Members of the Council of the Rejniblic 
had to save themselves by flight. More 
warships had arrived from Kroi\stndt in the 
morning, ^'lie triuinpl) of the iitd.shovists 
was complete. They hatl encounteml no 

serious rt^sistam^c except from the unfortunate 
lads and women who pai<l the penalty for 
Kerensky’s faults. Many vvero killed under 
circumstances t)f revolting brutality. 

The Petrograd Soviet met late on Xovein- 
her 7, when d’rotsky announ<‘eil that within 
a few lv>urs the l*ro visional (kivernmeiit liad 

been overthrown and the entire authority 

had been .seized by the Military Revolutionary 
Committee, practically without tlie shedding 
of blood (sic). 

.Ml riK'ttstiroH to tiuU. rid Imd !)♦ out ko 

Hy!<tcinftticrtlly ftiid <nu tly that tlio iidiabitaut 

dill luit «uspf‘Ot iti lus pi rtcofjd s!ocj) that at I hut very 
fUouHMit rt ^n'ttt iH'v'oluti ii whh laUinit plaro. A'l tho 
MitiisU^rs woro in hiding, Jual any mi mite thry m»Kid 
the newH that the W liter Palace waw in the hands 
of ttie revohU'iniary d inoeracy. 'Phe snreeys was 


due to tho gloriuiLs Petrograd CJarrisoii and the n»vo. 
lutioaary proletariat. One oould say now saMy that 
the authority had passed into the hiuids of the iSovieti!., 
and that an experiineiiV had been started hy way of 
serving exclusively tho interests of \’»orkerH, soldiers, 
and the poor peasantry. That would he a rovoJiCioiiary 
dictatorship of the lower ortlers over the uf)|)er classes. 
It would be an authority proud of its power and merciless 
to all enemies, and would at the same lyiie secure in 
the best manner possible th« it'al iaten'sts of the popular 
masses. Jntemai discipline of labour and control 
over production would he requiriMl, and every soldier 
and worker must become conscious that henceforth 
oveiyone would liave to work, ami that them would l»o 
no rmnn for (larasitcs and idlers. As the Petrograd 
Telegrajihic .Vgeiicy ami the winWess apparatus were 
in the hands of the .Military llevolulioiiary ('Ommittw, 
all steps had beer tak«*n to aiuiouiici> th' rovohitioii 
ill tho provirces and .abroad, as well as in the trtuiehes, 
where the soldiers had already been informed that the 
.Military H(>\ ohitionary Csnmnittei' would immediatel\ 
proclaim an armistice on all fronts, and would uunounee 
the transfer of all laud to the people and th<< siimiiioiimg 
of a really popular (Umstitnent .\ssemhly. 

• 

Trotsky further aunounced that all {nditituil 
|)risoiioi*s hail liecn released from prison and 
that many of thiMii were already diseliarging 
tho dutii's of eomniis.sioner.s attached to tho 
Military Ri*volutionary Coinmiltee. He was 
followed by I’lianoff (l.*enin), whosi' appearanec 
was met with a storm of applause. 

He ileclared that tho proleta”iim Kevolntimi, t>t whieh 
the Bolshevists hail betoi speaking all the lime, had now 
been aoeotnplisheil and n new typt' “^if (Jovi rmm nt 
would emerge, represimt'iig the workers soldiers, and 
[K*asants. whieh would legislati* uml woiiM adni'iiisier 
the country. 'I’he workers and soldiers iniisl eniue- 
fliately learn lh(‘ art of administratio i, whieh hitherto 



TflE WOMEN’S “BATTALION OF DEATH” PARADED AT THE WINTER PAI.aI|;B, 
Which they jefeoded for the Provittonal Go>erniiiefit adeintt the BoUhevists. 
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Iiad beori oxcrcinml cxchiHivt»Iy by the ruling claHse«. 
A new 'era harl been op<uied not only for RuRsia but for 
the world at large, which would necesHarily load to 
the triumph of Sooialisrn. Without it, it would Iw 
imposMible to sodve all the probhruR rained by the war 
and by the {iroMont conditioiiR of life. It waH iinpoRt-ible 
to end the war without a complete rupture with the 
capitalist classes, aiul ho was sure that the nows of the 
formation t>f new Government by the Kussian pro- 
letariat would evoke enormous sympathy among the 
oppressed and disinherited ol all the world. The 
Revolution would spnnid from country to country, 
and syinpt«»ms to that »?fCoct won? already observable 
in Italy and even in Great Britain, while it was certain 
that an echo would also resound among the (barman 
soldiers, lie then spoke of the necessity of transleriing 
all land to the p'*asa its and of establishing working- 
class control over iiulustry and banking. 

Among the speakers who followed was 
Zinovy(‘ff, who was likewise greeted with an 
ovation. 

lie eontrasted bis last appearance at the Soviet 
when the Bolshevists were si ill an insignificant iniiiority. 
He n'piidiated the rumour that tlieiii were diftertmees 
ill' the Bolshevist ranks, and said all that had been 
debatetl before was the question of time and place, 
and not ol the necessity of the rebellion itself, lie was 
n^rlain that the peasHntry would all side with the 
Bolshevists, and from that day a SoeiaHst Revolution 
began in Russia d’o-ilay, he declariHl the Russian 
Socialists were paying back their debt to the German 
Soeiulists, from whom they had learned Socialism, and 
to-day they ha<l inflicted a blow ujxm the Tiii(M>rialiKts 
of all the world, and also iqion Wilhelm, the hangman, 
f 

A resolution w»ts then adoptt!<! welootning 
the success^ of the Revolution, proclaiming the 
necessity of a workei’s' and jicasants’ (ioveni- 
incnt that would le»dd the country to Socialism, 
as the soliJ means of saving it from the horrors 
and dististcrs of tlu? war, pointing out the 
necessity of a just democrat ie pence for all 
belligerent countries, proclaiming the need 
for internal deinoeralie discipline, and, lastly, 
cxpnvssing its conviction that tla* working 


classes of other countries would hefp the new 
rulers of Russia in bringing about the triumph 
of the Revolution. 

The All-Russian Congress of Soviets had 
foregathered by a remarkable coincidence on 
the very day after the Bolshevist coup, and it 
was in their name and under their cloak that 
the usurpers proceeded to assumo office. 
The following manifesto was published in the 
Pravdu of November 10 : 

Tht' All-HuRsiaii CongresH of the CouncilR of Work- 
metTR, Soldiers’ and Peasants* DepufioR docroes the form 
of the administration of the country pending the meeting 
of the Constituent Assembly. Tho Provisional Workerv* 
and Peasants’ Government to ho called lUe Council of 
People’s Commissioners. Tho administration oi the 
indiviciual branches of Slate life is to he entruHted to 
Boards, the conqiosition of whiidi is to secure the 
carrying out of the programme proclaimed by the 
(Congress in close contact with the organizations of 
workers, sailors, soldiers, pensantR. and employees. 
The Governrnept authority bidongs to the Board and 
(diairtnan of these Comtnis.sioners, that is to the 
People’s Commissioners, and the right of systerni/.ing 
them helongN to the All Russian Congress of the Coimcij 
of Workmer)’s, Peasants’, and Soliliers’ delegates, and 
its Central Kxecutive Ccnrimitt.ee. At the present 
tnomciit the Council of the People’s Commissioners 
exmsists of the following persons : 

V'ladimir Ulianoff (het in), Pi*esidc‘nt of the Council j 
RykofI, Interior; Miiiutin, Agriculture; Shliapnikoff, 
Labour: Gvseienko (Anionoff), Krylcmko, and Dyben- 
koff. War and Marine* ; Liinurcharsky, Ihitrlic Instruc- 
tion ; 8kvortsoff (Stephanoff), Finance ; Bronstein 
('I’rotsky), Foreign Affairs ; Oppokofi (IxnnolT), .lnst i('.e ; 
Feodorov’itch, Food Sui)ply ; Aviloff (Glevoff), Post 
and Telegraphs ; and Djugashvili (Stalu i. The post 
of the IVoplc‘*s (.’ornrnissioricr for Railways lias not yet 
been fillc'd. 

The new (JoV'ernment proceeded to issue 
decrt*es e(.»nfi.seating all lands exetqrt tliosc 
belonging to the non -eom missioned ranks, 
to peasants, and to Cossacks, for the benefit of 
the wt)rkers, and instituting negotiations with 
the eiic'iny for the conclusion of an armistice. 
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T up] British opcTRtioiis about to be 
clt'scribed in fhc^ following pages 
werc^ thc.^ outcome of tlic^ conferences 
of tlie military represent at ives of 
the Alliec.1 I’owcrs asscHiihlecl at the Kroncli 
Ceneral Headquarters in NovciiiImt 1910. 

The programme? at first agrt^»?cl to, whieli 
involvocJ simultanec; MS attacks by all the Allied 
I’owers on the? Onitral PXncjpe forces, was far 
fnore extensiv'c tlian <‘ould be? ultimately 
carried out. In Kraiicc? it wiis intc'nded that 
the Brit'sh and tVcMich Annies should attack 
simultaneously on a broad front. But tlie 
general cjonditions which ensued lc?d to this 
inttHition being modified. 

In the first place, the P’rencrii proposc*d that 
the British should considerably extend their 
front and also c.>pen the? attack at a date earlier 
than the date originally settled. Italy found 
iv her jiart that she? could mit. l)o rciKly to 
assume the offensive till some time? after the 
dati? originally lixcid. Moreover, the (;ourse of 
the Hevolutiou in Hussia soon show'ed that'tlu? 
eooperation of tier armies w’as no- longer to be 
expected. 

But still it w’HnS detennined to prcxieed with 
the spring offensive in the West, notwith- 
«8tanding thes*; serious drawbacks. PIven if 
the prospects of f«r- reaching success were 
Vol. XIV.— Part 181. 


I(‘ssc‘nc‘cl, still the? activity of t hy Allic?s in Krance? 
would tc'ncl to rc'lieve the Austrod }c?rman 
pre^ssure? on liussia while t he lattc?r was attc?mpt • 
ing to organize? a new ( Jovc^rnmc'iit. VVhc?thcT 
Hussia were? suc;cessful in t-liis i'ndc?avc>ur or 
not, there? was nothing tc) lx? gained by the? 
Allies in the? We*st ek'laying the?ir attack on the? 
e?ncmy. As a practie^al fiwt Hussia f?e?ase*d to 
play he*r part in the? world -wide war and thus 
allewe^l Ceriimny to bring up some* tu fre?Hh 
elivisions from he*r Kaste'rn to hi?r VVd*ste‘rn Pront 
of o|K?rations to take? the? [)la(.'(?H of tire?d units 
worn out in the fighting against the? Brif ish and 
Fn?rich and also to draft fre?sh and we*ll-t raiiie?d 
men from the Hussian fre^nlicr to re?plae*e? loKse?s 
in the? armic's in Ne)rthc?rn France? and Be*lgium. 

The arrangi'mcnt lu*t\ve?e?n the? Fre?ne*h Com- 
mande*r-in-Chicf and (ie*ne?ral Haig had provide?d 
for the* British offc-nsivt? h<‘ing elire?cie.?el against 
the? enemy’s troops e_M*e*iipying the? salient 
be?tw'e(*n the Scarpe? and the Ancre? into which 
the‘v laid l)e<?n driven hac.k as the? re*Kult of the* 
Batt le of the? Somme?. 

The British attac.k was to have? he?e?n carried 
out by the Fifth Army on the Ancre side, 
wliili? the Third Army mlvanw?d from the 
north-west about Arriw. ^ 

The now state of affairs made? it nf?ce8MVy to 
modify these plans ; still, the chtwiges made 
397 
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wore not grout and ohiofly conoernod the Fifth 
Army. Instead of attacking from t he line of the 
Aia^ro simiiltancoiiHly with the advance of the 
Tliird Army from»tho nortli-west, it had now to 
follow up t he retiring <Miemy and establish itself 
in front of the nindenburg line, to whi<*h 
the enemy ha<t withdrawn, ^’his line, eliusen 
with' great ean^ had b(*en very strongly 
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THE ALLIED FRONT 
From the Sea to Reims. 


fortitied, to deny all adv^antages of position to 
any force attempting to attixck it. 

The voluntary ret inMiwnt of the ( lermans on 
tlw' Arras-vSeiasons Front (see (^Jia[). i'SC.) 
removed the salient which was to hav(^ he(»n the 
first objeetiv^o of the British troops, but still 
loft the advantage to be gained by the advanct* 
nortli of Arras Here the ca|)ture f)f the Vimy 
heights was of th(‘ higliest importance, and 
the First; Army was <l(*signated for this duty. 
These lieights dominated the lower groimd both 
on the eastern and wM'stc^ru sides and their 
position close to the British trenches was a 
perpetual source of daug.^r to them. For 
while the Gergians held them t]iey had a good 
viow^ over the land acTOss which a frontal 
attack must pass. Once they fell into our hands 


we in our turn luvl a clear field of obsei'v^ation 
u|) to Douai and beyond, and the left flank of 
any operations on tlie south sitl^ of the Soai’pe 
was secured. But south of this river any 
pr(»longed offensive offered no pros|)ect of 
strategic, success. To penetrate the (Jorman 
lines in this direction could lead to no great 
result, as the |)osith>n was too centrally situated, 
and an irrupting force wouhl 1 k^ liable to Im' 
crushed by the large masses which could be 
brought against it. 

It was for this reason that the British 
(omnuuuler determined, when the Vimy 
heights ha<l been captured and the positiofi 
south of them rtmdered secure from the danger 
of (lerman count(>r-attack by the advance of 
tlu' British and French troops to. positions 
which rendered them reiksonably safe, to transfer 
his maiieoffensive to Flanders and to continue 
it so far as the fonre av'^ailable would permit. 
Sir Douglas Haig hoped to lx* abU^ to strike 
hard in a northerly direction b(*fore the enemy 
reali/.e<l that' the more southerly atta(*ks were 
not to b(* pr<‘ssed farther. 

In one other point Sir Douglas Haig’s 
(5(‘neral Idea for the opt^rations had to be 
somewhat changed. 1’he greater importance 
now attributed to tlu> iMlvaneo of the British 
right restricted the amount of ‘attention which 
could be given to the pre|>arations needed for 
the Flanders attm*k. 

'riie British situation in the pronounced 
salient in front of Ypres had always been a 
source of anxiety. Our works were completely 
over-looked by those of the (Jermans, and they 
wouM have been difficult to hold against a 
determined attack in fcrci*. It was therefore 
detrTniined to improve our position by the 
capture of the Messincs-W’ytsehaete Ridge and 

tlu^ high ground which ext(*nds thence north- 
eivst wards for sonw^ seven miles and then slants 
north through Broodseinde and Passe hendiu?le 
This operation formed, therefore, a necessary 
preliminary to tlie Flanders off(»nsive. 

Operations of tlie character now to be under- 
taken recpiired very special |)reparations to 
(Misure their being carried out smoothly. 

When transport requirements on the front 
in question were first considere^l, reliance had 
been largely placed in motor lorries, and the 
neighbourhood was ser\'e<l by tw'o single liiu»s of. 
railway, the combined capacity of wliich w'as 
less than half the estimated requirements. Con- 
siderable constructional work, therefore, both o^ 
standard and narrow gouge railway was now 
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lindortiikeu to give ns a rail service more atle- 
rpiate to o\ir neetls. Roads also ha<l to Vx' 
iinprove<i and adapted to the eircinnstaiiees 
for which they were refjiiired, an(t preparations 
made to carry theiu forwanl rapidly as our 
t roops advanced. 

• Vor this latter purpose considerable use was 
made both ki this and in the later offensives 
of plank roads. These were built chiefly of 
heavy beech slabs laid sidt* liy sid<\ and were 
found of great utility, Iwiug crapable of rapid 
construction over giMcuid t>f almost any nature. 

By these means the accumulation of the vast 
Ht(K"ks of munitions and stores of all kimls 
recpiired for our offensive, and their distribution 
to the troops, were made ]3ossible. 'Phe 
numberless other preparatory measures taktsi 
for the Somme offe^lsiv(^ wta'o again repeated, 
with su(*h improvements and additi(»ns as 
jjrevious experience dictated. Hutting and 
other a(K*omm( slat ion for the troops con<*en* 
trated in the tvrea luui to be provided in gr<‘at 
C|uantity. An ad(*(|uate watcT supply had to 
b(^ guarantet'd, necessitating the ('rection of 
numerous pumping installat ions, t h<* laying of 
many miles of pijx> lines, and the constructi«)n 
of res(‘rvoirs. Tlte suc<‘essful manner in which 
the ditlicult problfan f>f water supply diiirng 


i>p(^rations was overcome reflects gpeaf credit 
upon the Royal Kngiiu*ers. Thatiks were also 
line to tlie War Ofliee Staff eonterned, and the 
mamifaeturers and their employtH's, for tlie 
special etYorts made by them to meet tht' 
(li'inands of the Army in respect of I^Ik' neet'ssary 
machinery and plant. 

\’(‘rv ext»‘nsivi‘ mining aiul tunnelling opera- 
tions were carried t>ut. In particular, advan- 
tage was tak<*n of th(' existence of a large system 
of iinilerground (juarries and cellars in Arras, 
and its suburbs to })roviilo sa.f«' ipiarters for a 
great numls'r of tr(M>ps. lOlectrie light wits 
install(*d in t best* ea\ es and (‘(‘Mars, w liieli w tM v) 
linked tog(‘tlu‘r by tiinnels, and the whole 
eon!ieet<*d by long subways with our treiieli 
system east of t ht‘ town, tl\e work biMug <l*>uo 
arhuirahly ami expeditiously by New Z ‘alaml 
t loops. 

A problem jM^euliar to the launching of av 
great offensive^ from a town arose iVoju th«» 
diiliculty of eusiiring the pumdual debouching 
of troops a.nd the avoidance f>f ciinfiisioii a.nd 
cougi‘stion ill the stnsts both before the 
assault and during the pngress of tln' lialtle. 
This |)rol)l(‘m was met by tb<^ ino^t- cari'ful and 
complete organization of routes, n‘lU‘ctiug tlu^ 
highest credit on the staffs concerned. 
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ChttjMor CXC. describod the circuinstanceH 
wliich ttttonded the enforced retreat of the 
(iermans to thf» Hindenburg lino and the move- 
ments of the British and French in pursuit. 

The enemy’s withdrawal from the elaborately 
fortified linwi constructe<l since September 1914 
between the southern environs of Arras and 
the northern bank of the Aisne west of Soissons 
had created for him a somewhat pronounced 
salient at the Arras end and another at the 
southern (sid of the evacuated territory. 
Tls’se be designated the Arri\s sa^lieut and 
the (’raonne salient. Of the former the 
Hoiithern face ran soiith-c^astwards from the 
suburbs of Arras to the region of Cambrai ; 
the other side of the salient went from the 
noj^thern suburbs of Arras to the Vimy ridge 
and thence t/O Lens and J^a Hassle. The 
distance as the crow flies from La Bass6e to 
Arras is some 18 miles, from Arriw to Cambrai 
over 20 miles. The Craonne salient curved 
round La Fore, past Laon towards Craonne. 

By t he end of the first week of April, 1917, the 
Frtmch had cleare<l the enemy out of most 
of the dev'astated area in th(^ angU? uuule by 
t he confluence of the Oise and Aisne. 'rhey htvd 
crossed at places the Ailottc, a tributary of tlie 
Oise, and were (Altering the densely wooded 


region — Basse For6t de Coucy fend the For6t de 
Gobain — which lay between the Ailette and the 
important railway centres of Laon to the east 
and La Fere on the Oise to the north.* 

If the French could expel the Germans from 
the Craonne heights north of the Aisne and hold 
them, their position would threaten the con\- 
munications of the enemy in rear of the en- 
trenchments between the eastern outskirts of 
Heims and the western outskirts of Verdun. 
Our Ally’s attack, therefore, formed an impor- 
tant part of the general advance. It would hold 
the Germans and make them think tliat it was 
the main lino of attack and (livert their atten- 
tion from the left ot the allied line, just as our 
attack of April 9 would probably serve to draw 
the enemy’s reserve towards our advance. The 
British attack was, therefore, in the first 
instance to be preparatory to a more decisive 
operation by the French, to be begun a little 
later on, and in the subsequent stages of which 
the British forces were to cooperate to the 
fullest extent possible. 

'I'he second Battle of the Aisne which in'ghl- 

♦ Ltion'I^u PtWo had formed part of th» 8(u*ond lino of 
fortroHMOH intondod to protect the north -eaHtcTn frontier. 
Hut the dofencoH of thiH part of the French borderland 
were antiquated when war broke out, and proved but 
Miiall hirulrance the (lermanK.* 



AN EXTEMPORIZED BRIDGE. 



[Offit'UlI fiflOfr>!irtlf^h . 

WORKING PARTIES IN A MINE CRATER. 

ooiiHtruottHl or rocouHlriictotl by tiw Kroncli mid 


bottor bo ealknl the Hattie of Craoiine-^fleiTiw — 
ban already been narrated in (Chapter CCIX. 
It began on April 16, 11U7, and marked the 
oommeneeirient of the Kreneh share in the 
general movc^nent against the enemy, which 
was to be combined with the niort^ deeisivi* 
stroke eventually to be dealt by the Hritish in 
Flanders. It was arrange I, therefore, that, if 
the combined offensive of tne Hritish and 
French did not produce tlu? full cfTects hoped for 
within a reasonable time, the British main 
attack should be traiish^rred to Flanders as 
originally intended and that the French should 
help the Hritish Commandcr-iii-Chief by taking 
over as much as possible of the front hehl by 
his troops, and also by carrying out in combi- 
nation with the Flanders project such otltMisivi^s 
on their own front as they ni'glit b<? able to 
undertake. 

From La Few on the Oise to St. Quentin on 
the Somme and from St. Quentin to (’ambra* 
the now Gennan barrier in the first fortnight of 
April, 1917, was in no immediate danger. The 
systematic devastation ordered by Hindenburg, 
and carried out with the characteristic rutliloss- 
nesH of his subordinate leaders and their troofw, 
had been successful to this extent: that it 
rendered it difficult to fight a deoisiN^e battle on 
the line La Fere— rSt. Quentin— Cambrai. For 
while the roads, railroads and bridges hastily 


Hritish in th(^ devastated area ovi'i* which they 
had advanced could always bo d('Ktroyed in Ihe 
event of Hindenburg (mdeavoviring to re(;over 
the Noyoii, Koye, I Vtoiiiic*, Ha])aume reg Ons, be 
himself would be compelled to n*constriiet the 
eommuuicatioiis wbieb ho had destroyed belori* 
be could move with any rapidity o\’er the wil- 
derness he hivl cn*ated. 'I’lu' rctiremont of the 
(k^rmaiis from the Koye region up tfu^ Oise and 
Soiium* on La Fore and St. (^iitMitin, and through 
Peronne and Ha|)auine to (\wnbrai, made the 
left wing of thf? Allii^s, »is far as .\rras, fairly 
secure from an enemy offensive on a large seak*. 
Sir Dougbw Haig bad thi^n‘fore arrangi^d that 
tlie first of his blows should lie struck against 
the enemy forces in tlu^ lUMglibourbood of the 
Arras salient. 

Just as the ( 'raoime Jieights north of t li<* Aisne 
bad fjeon exposed by Hiiidenburg's retreat, so 
were the German fjositioiis east of Arras. 'I'lie 
Hritish in the Ooisilles region were -by April ti, 
1917, astriflc the Arnw — C’amhrai rad way. 
North-wwst of Croisilles they held the Arnvs - 
Bapaume chaussiw and tlie village of Heniii on 
the Cojeul. Tliis position threatened the 
heights south of the Scarjje which c'oiikl be 
attacked from the south and west. North of 
the Scarj)e the Gemian lines connecting the 
Scarpe with tlie Vimy llidge, and tlie ridge 
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itself on the e^l.ge of th(» pltvn of tlie Sehelilt, 
invited i attack from tli(» west. Once the 
<i(^rmans were disloclgetl from the Searpe 
and Vimy heights tlu' British position was 
seeiiro while the more northern attacks were 
carried out. 

The importance of defending the (niml>rai 
an<l Donai positions, wliich connect many of 
the railway lines back through Belgium, had 
naturally not been overlooked by tlie (lerinan 
Staff. They antici])ated an offt*usivt> north 
and south of Arras towards botli these towns 
and they liad made all prc'parations to stop it. 

The Cerinan defensiv'e lines about to l)t‘ 
e.ttackfMl ran in a general north-westerly 


<lirection from St. Quentin to the village of 
'rilloy-lez-Mottlaines, immediately south-east 
of Arras. Krom this point the original (jerinati 
trenches continued northwards across tho 
valley of the Searpe Kiver to the Viiny Hidgc, 
wliich, rising to a height of some 475 feet, 
commanried a wide view to the south-w<*st, west 
and north The opponent’s linf^s now left tli<; 
high ground, and, skirting the wesb^rri suburbs 
of Lens, stretched northwards to the (’haiinel 
across a flat country of riv<Ts, (lykes and canals, 
tho dead level of which is only broken by th<' 
lino of hills stretching from Wytschaete north- 
oostw'ards to Passchendaele and Staden. 

The front attacked by the Third and First 
^rinies on the morning of April 9 extended 


from a little north of the village^ of .Croisilles. 
south east of Arras, to just south of (livenchy- 
en-(Johclle at the northern fo«U of Vijuy Hitlge, 
a distance of rieiwly 15 miles. It includtHl 
lu'tween fi>ur and five miles of the northern end 
of the llindenburg Line, which luul been built 
to rcceiv(^ t h»' (lennan tr(K>ps when compelled 
to retreat after the Battle of the jSoniinc. 

North of the Kiver Scar|)c the original 
(oTinan ilefenci's were still <H’cupit‘d. I'hey 
wiTc arrang’d on the same |»rinciple as tho.se 
whi«*h had been already c.iptnreil farth(*r south, 
'riicy comprised thre<‘ separate trench syslcuns, 
formetl ai highly organizeal dehuisive b(4t saime 
two to five miles in di^pth, rtuiching back to 


wliat was known as t he Oppy -Mcric*ourt line, 
running north from the Si*arpe, by (hvvrellc, 
Oppy and Meri<*ourt, to t he tauter lim's of 

Tn adtlition to the front lint* Hindenburg 
hatl const met f‘(l frtuii thn't^ to six miles b»vck, 
farther east, ai mav liiu^ of n*sistanct? which wivs 
just approaching completion. 'This system, 
known as tin* Drocourt -Queaint Liiu‘, bran<’hc<l 
off from the main Hinthuiburg line from 
Queant, and, running thenc(‘ la^arly thie north 
in rear of tho more advanced (J< ,*man position, 
s<*rvcd as a powerful support to it. 'Phis hr n 
covered the railways which ran from Boislcux-au- 
Mont eastwards tofyambria, from Arras to Dona 
and that which proce>odH from l.«<*riM .>outh-east- 
ward to the Arras-Douai line and Cambrey. 



MINE CRATER IN CROSS ROADS BETWEEN HENIN AND MERCATEL. 
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Betweei^ Ouemappo luid Mouchy-le-Proux 
wont the high roivl from Arras to Ctunbrai. 
From the north bank of tlio Scarpo the 
.southern part of tlie Oppy — Mt^icourt line 
tra\'erHed the plain, crossing the Arras-Donai 
railroad near Roeux, and the Arras-Doimi 
c'hausscn? at (iavrelle. Leaving Gavrelle it 
ptuss<*d by the villages of Oppy and Ai*leux-en- 
(lolielle to Meriuourt, west of Drocourt on tjie 
l^ ns-Douai railroad. 


and Senate past Fontaines >'e8-CroIsi lies. An 
advance down the valley of the Cojcul was 
also barred by the fortified villages of Heninel 
and Wancourt and would be exposed to fire 
from Gu6mappe and Monchy-le-Preux and other 
places on the Scarpe Heights and from Chdrisy on 
the Sen86o. The culminating point of the Scarpe 
Heights was the plateau of Monchy-le-Proux. 

Some of the redoubts in tliis huge fortified 
area deserve special notice. North of th<» 



[ufficial photograph. 

PREPARING FOR THE OFFENSIVE: BRINGING UP STORES AND MAIEKIAL. 


The (.lorman lines constituted a for- 
midable mass of redoubts, trenches and 
wire entaiiglerneiits through wdiich flowed the 
marshy Sciir])e. The system protected the rail- 
^ w ays from Arras t o Lens and Douai and covered 
the Arras-Douai highrojxl. It embraced 
St. T.<aurent-Blangy and Athies on the north 
bank, Blangy and Feuchy on the south bank 
of the Scarpe all villages in the eastern suburbs 
or environs of Arras. South of Blangy the 
net work of rtnloubts, trenches and wire extendiHl 
i\cros8 the Arras-Cambrai highway, enclosing 
the ruins of the village of Tilloy-les-Mofflaines 
and the ridges east of it. Thence the system 
nvn i)arallel with the Arras- Bapaume ro»\d, 
through Neuville Vitasse to H6nin-8ur-Cojeul 
^whcn**it turned eastwards between the Cojeul 


Scarpo were two w'orks, t he Point du Jour and 
Hyderabad Redoubt.* Sotith of the Scarpe 
amd just cast of Blangy wliere the Arras-Lens 
left the Arras-Douai railroad were the Railway 
Triangle defences. A branch line on the east 
linked the two communications, forming the 
third side of the Triangle. Along the base of 
the embankment on the inner side of the 
triangle and some 40 feet below the level of 
t he railroad t he Germans had made a labyrinth 
of trenches and dug-outs. In the centre of the 
Triangle was a redoubt 

The Railway Triangle defences were l>ut a 

♦ The name Hyderabad wa»», like many othern, given 
to the German works by the BritiKh to enable them to 
distinguish them on the maps with which the troops 
were supplied. ^ 
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sample of the obstaclen placed in the path of 
the British if they attempted to storm the 
Scarpe Heights from the west. In Feuchy 
behind it the church and chapel had >)een con- 



{OlJicutl photograph. 


A GERMAN CONCRETE DUG-OUT. 

verted into strong works armed witli numerous 
machine guns. S;»u(li of Tilloy was an irregular 
lab>Tinth of trenches ealU^l “ 'Fhe Harp ” 
which had dug out in the eminence oast 
of B(^auraius. Near Nouville V^itasso was a 
maze of wire known to our t roops as “ t he Egg." 
It was a strong work ariiKHl with machine 
guns. Between these was Telegraph I fill, on 
M hich also there was a powerful redoubt. 

'File network of h'doubts. trenches and wire 
entanglements was attacluMl near 'Fhelus and 
Jfailleul-sir-Bert hoiilt to a similar network 
eovering the Vimy Ridge, thi^ highest point of 
wliitdi was Hill Ho, north-west of Petit Vimy. 
'Fhe villages of BailUMil-sir-Herthoult, Farbus, 
Petit Vimy all just below the <>astern crest of 
the ridge, Vimy below Petit Vhmy, the whole 
of the plateau an<l tlu^ woods on it and the 
eastern slojies of the heights, were strongly de- 
fended. A hill known as “ the Pimple ” to th(^ 
north of and below Hill 145, the ground north of 
this where it descended to the vall<*y of tln^ 
Souch(‘z, and the vilhige of Givinichy-en- 
Gohelle had also been elalKU-ately fortified. 
Two huge tunnels, the Prinz Arnauld and Vol- 
ker, which could not be n^wdied by artillery 
fire, hat^l been driven bodily through ih(‘. Ridge 
itself and enabletl reserves and reinforcements 
to be passed safely from the eji^itern to the 
western defences of the Ridge. • 

Tliis barrier from Givefudiy-en-Gohelle over 
the Vimy Ridge to the Scarpe and from the 
Scarpe over the western end of the Scarpe 
Heights to the banks of the Cojoul derive* I 
additional strength from numerous forts of 


varying shape but of a general tyjie, which was 
to assume continually grt^ater importance 
throughout the smnmer's fighting ; they were 
often hidden among the foundatioiiH of de- 
molished buildings. They wen- of two kinds, 
the one being built of large concn^te blocks, the 
other constructed of reinforced concr<»te, /.r., 
of a strong iron construction tisi’ially of the 
natiu*o of network, but often with iron girders 
too, covered with tlu^ quick-drying concrete 
(d which the Germans nuule so much 
use. In both kill* Is then' were horizontal 
loophole's for the mai'hine guns, giving them 
wide rang*', some placed for action to tls» 
front, others to Hank the appnnudu's to 
th<‘ German trenches. These structun's were 
st'cure against light artilh'ry. 'Fhey wen' 
usually inconspicuous and so hiddi'ii as not to 
form an t'asy target, for the heavy guns and 
howitzers which could as a rule destroy them. 
'Fhey all had one feat ur*' in <’«)mnu>n, viz., *>m‘ 
or more i‘ntran<‘<*s by which tlu* garrisons 
obt 4 Uned access to them and which served as 
“ bolt diolf^s ” f(>r thc*m when hard presscsl. 
They w<Te usually only cltMcd by light wooden 
do<>rs to k*s*p out the weatlu'r and I'vi'ii tls's*' 
were not found in many instanct's. In sons' 
instaiH’cs steel cupolas, each «'ne.losiiig a light 
<piick-firing gun. wit*) male us** of. 'Fhey 



[Official photograph 

A GKRMAN GUN POSITION NEAR 
BI-ANGY. 

A concrete pletfurm for the (tun end protected 
itores for munitiunti. 

were embedded in earth or coiu*ret('. 'Flies** 
had been suggestetl iiuuiy years befor*' by t lu; 
Griisen Company. 'Fhey do not +ie«Mn to have 
been extensively em|>loye<l in this war. VV^ln'u 
our men ctune to attiu'.k them at close quarU'rs 
the front could be held by rifle-fire arui bombs, 
while a few Vjold spirits passed round tl:(}ir 
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flanks and throw bombs in through tho door- 
ways, aftor, if thoso woro closed, boating in the 
doors. ' Hetwoou the (‘ffiH-ts of tho intensive' 
hoiiiburdinont preceding an assault, whicli 
ofton disposodcof the concrete mass altogether 
or reduced the hnv uninjured members of the* 
garrison to a helj)less state of shattered nerves, 
rendering them incapable of r(\sistance to our 
infantry attacks, the additional strength given 
to the (Jerman defence by the use of these 
structun's w as far less than tlu'ir invent oi*s iiad 
hoptnl for. 

Twenty or thirty yanis or so in front (»f tlie 
tiH'iichcs and (‘laborate barbed wire entanglc- 
nu'nts which bound togetluu* these inimmerablt' 
subterraiuMvn or (juasi -subterranean strong- 
holds, there were oftiui macliine-gun posts 
scarcely visible! and connected with the trenches 
by4iinnels emling in dug-outs, d’hese flanking 
works had to b(' disposcMl of before a secun* 
footing in tlu^ (lerman trenches could he 
s(^cured. 

Nino montlis had elapsed since the opening 
of the Hattie of the Somm(‘, and in th(^ int<*rval 
the (lerman artillerynw'ii hail h('sid(*s made 


every effort which experience could suggest 
to render the wide barrier between tKe British 
and the plains of the Scheldt impreg/iable. 
Naval guns the 24 c.in. with a range of 28,001) 
yards (or nearly Ifl miles), had been brought 
up with a view to impcule by long range tire 
the concentration of our troops for the coming 
battle. 'Flit' range of the field guns had been 
increased to 0,000 yards. An im|)roved 

machine-gun the 08/15- had been serv^ed out 

lavishly, and an anti-tank gun, resembling a 
short V>arrelled 77 cm. field gun mounted on 
o\v wheels with a narrow track, had been 
int reduced. 

Hindenhurg and his assistants had taken 
(‘very precaution to prevent the British and 
Krench from repeating their successes on the 
Somme. Hut Haig and the French leaders 
had also not failtMl to digest the lessons of tlie 
y(‘ar iK'forc'. It w’as universally recognized 
that in modern battles infantry frontal attack 
is impossibU? against intact (*ntrenchments,* 

* Major, rtOorwanls Coloiiol, Hioic, uii oyo-vviliirss of 
the MatK'hiiriutt cutiipai^iis of MUt4— had long heforo 
the war iinpartril to thi* flrHish Clovcminont similar 



[CanaJtnn off.i lai phetograph. 

GERMAN CONCRETE STRONGHOLDS IN LENS DESTROYED BY CANADIAN 

ARTILLERY. * 
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and that every advance hml now become an 
affair of Huix^iior artillery, the infantry being 
enifdoyed for the expulsion of the demoralized 
garrisons after the guns had prepared the way. 
This superiority was only to be gained by very 
large concentrations of guns and enormous 



o/Tnial phoingfipk. 

A STEEL CUPOLA WITH MACHINE 
GUN. 


snpi>li<*s of aimnunitioii. “ Dtai'i talk to me 
abiMit your hussars,” said Bliicher, himself 
a hussar, wlien^ discussing the tacti<‘s appro- 
[iriate to defeat Napoleon. ” Against that 
rascal it is g\ms we want, and plenty of them.” 

'riu? prol)l(*m set before Haig wtis similar to 
that set the Allies in 1813, and it was to bt^ 
solve<l in the* same way. (Juns, in numbers 
which, b(*ff)re the war, would have se<'me<l 

fantasti(% had been accuinulate<l on the front 
of operations howitziM’s, heavy guns, tie'ld 
guns to de’stroy batteries, bomb-proof c(»ver 
treiudies and their covering wire ent angles- 
inents. , Tre'iich mortars had bctMi concen- 

trateul in hundreels to blast a way for the 

infantry. Liquid fire slu^lls had been pro- 
vided, a\nd thanks to the most ingenious 

“camouflage” and to the womhrful courage 
of the airmen, which kept off the (terinan 

itJeuH. “ 'I'ho yrcftti'Kt iinpn*ssji>n iimdH on nif*. and on 
which I cannot ioMint lot> wlnniKly.” he wrote, *' i- that 
of the pre))omlerutin^ effect of modern artillery ; it docH 
not HfM*rn to me exaggerated to Hay that in the actual 
conditions, artillery in tlie decisive ifrm, and that the 
fUheria are no mote than its anxiliaricH.” Napoleon at 
Si. Helena had said much the Hamc. “ In hic^c- warfare, 
in the 0|>en Hold,” he observed, “it in the guii which 
plays the chief part ; it hav effected a eornplote ro volu- 
tion : it is with artillery that war in made.” Frederiek 
the Great, after his exjs»rionce in the Seven Yearn’ War, 
greatly IncreaHed his artillery, especially his shell- 
firing weapons, the howitzers. 


aviators, the positions of the pieces were 
imwtly hidden from t^nt^ny ob^v^^vatioll. 
Aerial and dirt'ct observation had enabled 
the Vimy heights aiul their neighbourhood to 
b<^ rcpreseiitetl oii a plasticiiu* model. On this 
iihKiel the ridges, spurs, gullies and plateaux, 
trenches, roads, tratdvs, redi>uhts, craters and 
w’ire entaiiglcmt^nts were n^prcMluccd >vith 
amazing fidtdity. Tlu* Mayi>i* of \Tmy, who 
hail an intimate knowledge of th<' ground, had 
assistiMl the modeller, and it was to no small 
«‘xtcnt due to his ctTorts in idiicidating doubtful 
points in tlie aerial photographs that the 
constructors of the model were enabled to 
mak(^ it so viviil and aeeurate a repnsluction 
4d’ the ground over which the British attacks 
were to be made. Similar mtdicnious obser- 
vation had been Is'stowt'd on otluT parts of (lie 
enemy's position, and it may fairly )»' said 
that no strong points of importance had 
escaped the attentions of our gunners. If by 
ehance thi're w(‘n‘ any* tiu' tanks had been 
moved up to comiileti^ (he work of the ar(illi‘ry. 
Lastly, the edges of (hi* <Mi<*my's exterior 
lines had h(‘en mined in places on a scale up 
to now unheard of, and only surpassed liy the 
imm(‘iise mining operations tlu'ii being eom- 



[Official photograph. 

GERMAN OBSERVATION POST, 
Built of steel, in use by the British. 


pl(‘t<'d under tlie (jcnnaii i‘ntrcfichmcn(K on 
the WytHcdiaete-Messines ridge, Hauth of N’pren. 

The vital necessity of obtaining the command 
of the air during a modiTn battle luvl not Immui 
overlook<‘d by our air leiwier, ( ienereJ d'n'iifdiard. * 
Since the Batth^ of the Somme th^ (iermans 
h»vl made great efforts to regain Itfie Eiscr^ni^HTiey 
in the. air. The Fokker had virtually dis- 

iSl— 3 
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appeared before the superior tnachines wo had 
used against it, and had been replaced by the 
AlbatriKss and Hallxirstiidter, the latter having 
a 8{K^ed of over a hundred miles per hour. 
Among other!!^ ifow employed by the ejiomy 
were that of the Luft-V^erkehm (lesells<^haft, 
known as the L.V'.d., the Otto, the Aviatik, 
arid the big CTotha biplane, with its powerful 
armament. This machine, which had two 
engines, was a “ i)usher ” biplane. It was based 
on the British Handley- Page. Unfortunately 
the seeorul Handley -I*age had by the mistake 
of the pilot been landed behind the German 
lines instead of in rear of the Britisli, and 
thus served as a model for the enemy. 

The result of those changes was that th<^ 
fight for supremacy in the air had once more 
to be renewed by the l^ritish, and, as a pre- 
limiiAry to the battle fixed for the 9th, our 
air squadrons on April 5 and (i crossed the 
enemy’s lines and semght out the enemy’s 
fighting machines. ( ’ombats — v’^eritable battk^s 
— between largo fonuations occurred, and at 
a loss of 28 nuKdiines wo put out of action 4ft, 
and two hostile balloons. Seventeen successful 
bomb raids were carried out on i^erodrornes, 
ammunition depots and railways and ovt^r 
1,700 photografi^is were taken. On Satunlay, 
April 7, there were renewed boml)ings of twro- 
drornes. Hostile trains, too, were attacked 



[Offuial Photngrafth. 

A CONCRETE FORT IN THE HINDEN- 
BURG LINE. 


by machine-gun lire, and a German kite 
balloon destroyed. 

Three weoki| before the attack the cutting 
of the enemy’s w'ire entanglements w^as 
commenced while his billets behind the front 
Hnd his eomrmmications wore systematically 
searched bjr big guns. The general bombard- 
ment ^f the Gannan positions began some few 
days before .the date fixed for the assault and 


gradually grew in intensity, ft reached its 
climax on the early morning of sAprll when 
the concentration of shell-fire was probably 
the greatest which had as yet been seen. The 
contrast to the days of the South African war, 
when a few “ Long Toms ” and Crousot guns 



iFr.tm •* Flight*’ 

GOTHA BIPLANE. 

Its machine-^un could be fired directly back 
,aC a pursuer. 

represented the heavy artillery of the bellige- 
rents, must have struck General Smuts, who 
was on a visit to the South African troops 
on the western front and observed the artillery 
preparat/ion for the assault of the Vimy 
heights. 

Th<^ weather was at first better, though 
patches of snow still lay about ; but became 
ba<l again before the day of attack. Under 
a warm sun and a blue sky streams of 
shells hurtled through the air an<l burst on 
the Vimy ridges, in the easy?rn environs of 
Arras, and on the high ground south and east 
of the city. The German batteries replied 
chiefly by bombarding Arras itself, where they 
rightly suspected a large part of the British 
infantry were hidden. 

Mention has already been made of the 
ancient caves and tunnels under the city and 
of the extensions wliich had been imwle of them. 
There and in similar constructions out of reach 
of the German artillery, British infantry were 
assembled in security. On the roads leading' 
to Arras columns of men, guns, transport 
mules, ambulances and stretcher bearers w’ere 
drawing nearer. The finishing touches were 
being put to the preparations for the battle. 

Dining the night of April ft-7, British, troops, 
far away to the south-west, had gained a number 
of points between Solency and Jeancourt tw^o 
and six miles respectively north-west of St. 
Quentin and nearer to Arras. During that of 
April 7-8, our troops had progressed on a 
front of 3,000 yards north of the village of 
Louverval on the Bapaume-Cambrai road. 
The result of these operations showed Haig 
that there was no likelihood of clisturbance 
from any counter-attack by Hindenburg over* 
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the devaBtated region, and they served to 
divert the attention of the latter from the rt^al 
point of attack. 

The blow timed for the next day was to bo 
struck by the Third Army under General 
Allenby, who had four Anuy Corps at his 
disposal and an additional Army Corps Head- 
quarters to be iLscd as occasion might demand, 
and by General Horne's First Army, which 
latter included a corps of Canadians under Sir 
Julian Byng, in wliich a Division of home troops 
w'as ‘ incorporated. Allenby’s four Army Corps 
wore conmianded respectively by IJ.-Gen. 
Sir Charles Fergusson, Lt.-Gen. James A. L. 
Haldane, Lt.-Gen, Sir Tliomas D’O. Snow, ami 
Lt.-Gen. Sir Frederick I. Maxse. Cavalry wi\s 
also brought up into the Third Army, in case 
the development of tlu^ battle might allow the 
employment of this arm or\ a considerable 
scale. 

The greah'r part of the divisions employed 
caTue from the English counties ; to them were 
added Scottish, Canadian and South African 
troops. Tliey were to storm a front measuring 
from north to south some 15 miles. 

The attack of the First Army on the Viiny 
Kidgo wjis the task of the Canadian Corps. 
When the northern and central part of tluwe 
heights liad beer# secured, the troops on the 
left of t h(' Cantulians were to extend the attacdc 
to the north tvs far as thc^ left bank of the 
Souchez River. General Allenby, with the 
Third Anny, was to carry the southern part of 
the Vimy Ridge, the Gennan ])ositions east of 
Arras and as far south m li^niii-sur-Cojeul. 

The Fourth Army under General Sir Henry 
Kawlinson and the Fifth under Sir H. Gough 
were instructed to cooperat-e with the main 
attack as soon as its progress pcnnittod cfTective 
action. 

The Third and First Annies* attack was to 
bo carried out by a succession of comparatively 
short advances arranged to correspond approxi- 
mately with the enemy’s successivo systems of 
defence. *As each stage wivs reached a sliort 
pause was to take place,, to enable the troo]>s 
detailed for the attack on the next objective 
to fonn up for the assault. 

Tanks, wliich since their firsts introduction 
in September l6l7 had often done excellent 
service, were attached to each Corps and again 
did admirable work. Their assistance was 
particularly valuable in the capture of hostile 
strong points, ajdch as Telegraph Hill and the 
rfarp. , 


What proportion of the troops forming the 
158 German Divisions disposed between the 
Oise and the Nort h Sea garrisoned the enemy’s 
lines was uncertain, but, from the prisoners 
captured, it would appear that, among others, 
the German 11th Active Division, the 17th, 
1 8th and 79th Reserve Divisions, the 1 9th 
Bavarian Division and the 1st Bavarian Reserv^e 
Division were present. Divisions of the 
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MAJOR-GENERAL H. M. TRENCHARD, 
C.B. 

Commflndinit British Air Services in Prance. 

Prussian Guard later came on the scene at 
Vimy, at Monchy-le-Preux, Bullecourt atid 
Qu^aut. Souje prisoiaTs stated that it had 
Ix^n intended to pvacuate the jmsitions on 
April 15, but this is improbalile, Hindt^nburg 
wtw not short of men,* and the j>ositions Inst 
by him were of extraordinary stre.ngtli and 
importance. 

On Sunday night tin* wind sliifted to the 
west and at 3 a.m. on Easter Monday, April tt, 
the sky was full of driving clouds. A bit trr 
wind was blowing, and shortly after 4 a.m. a 
light drizzle began to fall, and the wind in- 
crtjasod in force. It w^as obviously going to be 

• Acc-onlinj? to tho Military (7orn?KjK>ndf»nt of 'i'hr 
7'imc», tho OennauM about thiK dato fiad 155 iliviKioiiH 
in the went, not loss than 4,500,000 incii on both front h, 
500,000 on the linoR of corniiiiinirsfi<»n, and 1,000,000 
in tho depOtH of Germany. In inlditipn riindenbiir/^r 
could at a pinch draw on tho AuHtro-IlnnKarian,''Bid- 
garian and TiirkiRh Annlet*. 
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WIRE ENTANGLEMENTS IN FRONT OF THE HINDENHURG LINE. 


ii bad day for atrial observation. Hidoro 0 a.in. 
tlu^ ilri/.zio became a ntonn, later a snow storm, 
l>ut as it was blowing in (he enemy’s faces, the 
w('ath(T was not altogether unfavourable for 
Haig’s plans. 

Over a y<‘ar and a half had passed since 
the last great struggle for the rim domi- 
nating the plains of the Scheldt fiad taken 
place. The Gernuins liad then managed to 
retain thc’ir liold on it. l(. was soon to be 
seen wh(‘ther f lr'y would b(^ able to resist (lie 
thrust of b(*tter trainecl troops inspired by the 
memories of the Somme, attacking a narrower 
front, and suj>port(*d b^ (auks and an iuei\l- 
culably inon* powerful artilU^ry. 

'Fhe concentration of men and munitions had 
b(‘gun when Hapaume fell ; at the end of March 
( he bombardment had opened. Easter Monday, 
when at homt' cixilians were enjoying (heir 
holiday, was to witness the gigantic effort of 
our troops against (lie formidable German 
fortress. • 

For a brief interval the bombardment by 
theHritish guns ceased; there was some specu- 
lation as t^i wdiat was going to happen. Siid- 
<h*nl>f all doubts wvTfi set at rest. Thf? amphi- 
theatre of liills and the fields behind Arras, 


tlu' chalky heights (‘aptured by the French in 
the Battles of Ar(ois and Viruy, burst into 
flames. Myriads of shells swept overheatl, and 
some seconds later the ears of the onlookers 
wen' dcatVmed by the wave? of sound set up by 
the discharges of the guns from behind and the 
explosions of the shells descending on the 
(Jerman lines. The final bombardmenl. Jiad 
commenced. To all this w*as arlded the explo- 
sion of mines which hurled upwards tons of 
earih and masonry, mingled with huge spurts 
of blooil-red flame into the air. So violent was 
the uproar that tlio rattle of the field guns and 
( he ceaseless rat-a-tat of the machine guns were 
scarcely audible. The ri*]iorts of the heavy 
guns shook the walls of the tunnels and caves 
below Arras from which our troops were pouring 
to the assault. Above the flashing turmoil of 
bursting shells and mii»,es, German rockets shot 
up, flischarging red, white, green and orange 
coloured stars, telling those in rear that the 
long expected attack had been begun and asking 
for supports to meet it and for the protecting 
barrage to keep back our men. For our part, 
to a<ld to the deadliness of shell fire, wo were 
hurling our latest death -dealing invention, 
cylinders of liquid fire, into the Gennaij 
t renches. , 
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The Mreets^of the town and paths across 
country by which our men were exjiected to 
a Ivaiice w'ere illuminatetl by searchlights and 
star shells so that the enemy's machine •gunners 
should see their target, while far away beyoiul 
his front lin<>8 flashes of lire from exploding 
shells showed where our long-range guns were 
barraging all the roails that led u}) to his front 
trenches from thi'ir witlidrawn back support 
[)()sitions. 

The sun rose in a cloudcnl and storm -swept 
sky and just before r).:K> a.m., the lime fixed 
for’ the atlvance, there was a slight comparativi? 
lull in the Hritish bombardment, while the 
Oennan gimners, in expectation of the attack, 
shelled Arras and its vicinity and lioth side's 
of the Arras- Bet hune high-roiul w'ith shrapnel 
and high-explosives. 

A few’ of our daring airmen asciMided and 
flew with tlie wind behind them to inspect the 
results ot the final bombardm<Mit. 'Fhey soon 
returned as they could see nothing through 
the mist and driving rain. For, as has Immmi 


Make a Bank Holiday of it," was a frequent 
remark among the men. At 5.30 a.m. the 
bombartlment V>arrage opened and the troops 
left their trt*nch«‘s and t he* i^ssault on the 
( Jermau positions began. 

In describing the fighting at the Battle of 
Arras \^imy it will be convenient to commence 
with tht‘ achievements of tlw' British lett wing 
formed by the V'irst Army, whi(*h as we 
have seen, had been det idled to eap- 
ture dhe northern and eentre.l j)ortions 
of the V'imy heights and the ground there 
ahouts. ’Fo the possession of tlu* Vimy 
Ridgt^ the enemy rightly attiwhed great im- 
portance, so that, according to the statenuMits 
<»f prisoners, its deft'uders )iad orders to resist 
at all costs to t le^ last man. The (h«rman view' 
of the iuqtorlanci' of the ridge was tight. 
Not only did it bar our descent into thi' plains 
of the Scheldt, l)ut it was the .southc'rn outwork 
of the milking district of f..ens, threat eneil on 
the West by the British line from Souclie/. 
round Angres and Lievin to Loos. On thy 



RUINED HOUSES AT ARRAS, AND THE APSE OF THE CATHEDRAL. 
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retention of the I-^eiis district depended largely 
the German retention of La Ba886e and the 
ridges eastward from La Bas86e to Lille. The 
elaborate cari^ bestowed on the position by the 
Germans proved their anxiety. By damming 
the Souchoz stream they had flooded a part of 
the district between Soudhez and Lens, and 
rendered the Bois-en-Hache, a wood botwoen 
Souchez and Angres at the foot of the plateau 
of Notre Dame de Lorette, a quagmire. After 
t he capture by the Allies of the Fosse de Calonne 
pit, 2,000 feet deep, in the Lievin region north 
of Angres, the enemy had ilooded the works 
of the Litvin Mining Company, to prevent the 
British minors from driving galleries into the 
remaining five pits of the Company. All the 
superstructure of the mine-iiMudiines, boilers, 
pipes, had been removed, and, acting under 
the advice of Westphalian engineering experts. 


positions in the western theatre^of woif. There, 
in the words of Sir Douglas Haig to Sir Eric 
Geddes, “ a thousand yards advance meant 
more than a 15-mile advance ** in other 
places. Bavarians, Wurtembergers, Ham- 
burgers and the other German troops who 
formed the garrisons of the Bois de Hirondelle 
and the Pimple ♦ above it, of Hill 145 — 1,700 
yards west and 700 yards north of Petit Vimy, 
the dominating height of the right - of La Folie 
Farm, of Petit Vimy, of Thelus (on Friday 
I'helus hivd been destroyed by our guns), 
of Farbus to, the oast of Thelus, and of 
Bailleul-sir-Berthoult thoroughly realized their 
responsibilities. The road from Arras through 
Petit Vimy pointed straight at the heart of 
Lens. In the Prinz Arnauld and Vblker 
tunnels, in caves and in the considerable 
village of Vimy, the railhead from Lens on 



, J Official phtOoffraph, 

SECOND WAVE OF INFANTRY LEAVING THE TRENCHES FOR AN ATTACK. 
The first wave can be seen in the advance! trench. 


tiiey had destroyed the shaft linings which kept 
water from filtering into the pits. 

The labyrinthine entrencliments along the 
whole stretch of tVie Vimy heights and the 
tunnels \)eneath them told the same tale. 
Thcfce heights, some six miles long, and at their 
broadest two miles acro^, were one of the key 


the eastern slope, the German reserves were 
hidden. 

The . condition of the heights, when at 5.30 
a.m. on Easter Monday the Canadian Corps 

• The ** Pimple '* wtw 60 feet lower than “ Hill 146 ** 
at the northern end of the Vimy Ridge, and separated 
from it by a valley. ’ c 
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coimna^deii by Sir Julian Byng and the British 
troops on their left and right advanced to stonn 
them, was a striking example of the dovas- 
tation of war. The woods hatl been reducetl 
to splinters, the barbed -wire entanglements had 
been torn to pieces, and the thin covering of 
soil on wWch they Htotnl churned up and 
blended with the chalk V)elow it. Buildings 
had been obliterated, dug>outs battered in, 
while the ground resembled rather frozen earth- 
waves than the once even 8iu*fivce it had formerly 
displayed. Nowdiere w^as progress possible in a 
straight line, so cut \ip was the eartli with 
shell holes and mine craters tilled to the brim 
with chalky w^ater. An eye-witness {T/w TimeH 
War Correspondent), w^ho visited the ridge in 
May w4ien it had been cleared up by the 
Salvage Corps, has left a vivid impression of the 
debris there. 

StAiiding At an acoidenia) spot in tho oi>t>n. I took tho 
trouble to note down I he artieles which lay within a 
radius of, perhaps, two yards of rny feed. 'Fhoy included 
one of the iron uprightK on which the OerinaiiH Hiring 
their wire ; Home odtl bits of the wire itnelf ; a Gorman 
trench helmet, with a bullet hole in if ; a few ineheH of 
cloth, proHumably unifoim ; an object which, kicked up 
with my toe, |>roved t<i bo a pair of woollen Hockn rolk'd 
up ; a bu(d<lo with an inch of leather, evidently part of 
a belt, apparently l^ritinh, attached ; the heiul of a 
German entrenching nhovel ; a Hplinter of nhell ,^ume 
dve irn'liOH long ; an unexploded German hand grenade ; 
A table fork ; t>vo ^andbagH, trodden into the earth and 
bamly vinihle ; and a Hplinter of Kquared timber, about 
three tnchoH nqiiare, prcHurnahly part of Home Gemian 
*lefen«ive wf>rk. Most of thcHe thing*- were only halt 
viHible, with one ei»d projecting abovt^ ground, and all 
wore coated with rlunt. 

So in the whole artMi. 'riiere are unexphxled nhellH »if 
every nize, from great 9-ineh thingn «low'n to field-gun 
HhellH and hand-bomhH ; buttH or barreln of riflen ; 
larger or Hinaller piecoM of .luiform, up to wdiole but 
tattered coatH ; Oemiau capn, bcltn, dentetl tin eupn, 
bn>ken water bottlen, torn playing <'ardH, H<TapM of pafier 
printed in German, and all manner of unrecognizable 
bits of wood and cloth anti rnetal. 'I'lre nurface of the 
earth iH no longer noil, but a compoNt of mixed noil and 
articloH of human uho. 

And this region, it munt be renrembered, ha'-- now been 
“ cleaned up.” Elverything that 1 have mentitmed ih 
broken and trodden under foot and uhcIchh. All thing.- 
worth Having have been saved by the Salvage (’orps, and 
the dead have been buried by burial parties. Not all, 
however ; for one finds aniong the clnms dreadful bits 
of humanity, and horrid things are float i fig in the water 
ih some of the larger shell-holes. Also one knows that 
then^ were tlug-oufs everywhere which were broken in 
by our guns, and from the sit'keiiing smell that leaks u|> 
through croviccH one know's that there w'ere OormanH in 
the dug-outH when the ruin came. 

It was as the contents Af some vfwt rag 
and bone shop, cemetery and arsenal had Vjeen 
scattered haphazard betwcjen Hill 145 an<l 
Bailleul-sur-Berthoult. The destruction was 
terrible, the stench awful ; never was tlie 
impotence of man in face of modem weapons 
brought more forcibly home than it was to the 


steel -helinet-ed Canadians and the British ivt 
tlirough the drenching rain they followed tho 
barrage up the slippery heights and gained the 
plateau. So rapid, indee l, was their advance 
that practically within 40 minutes from its 
coinmonc€'meut tho whole of t he German tirst 
iiie, except at the northern en<i of tlie Hidgo, 



Commanded the Canadian ('orps in the Rattle of 
Vimy Uidje. 


luul bcmi tak(Mi, and the troops forming its 
garrison killcul, wounded, or ])riKoricrs. 

The attack was [»ivolcd on Souchez, from 
which tlu’ British advanced to turn the nort h<*rn 
<*iid of the heights. The Gaiuwliaiis, moving in 
thn^c successive waves, cosily mast«Ted tlm 
first line of thi^ (‘iicmy, but the division on tlu^ 
left wtis h(‘ld iij) an<I fierce fighting took jiliMrci 
on the sIof)<?s of Hill 145 at the n(»rth(‘rn cn<l of 
the riflgfs the fire from tln‘ ({eriruins hanging on 
to the centre of tlieir sceoiul liim aiul from the* 
J*im|)le to the north wheiuMi th<^ ground • 
sloped down sluvrply t(» the narrow Sc)nch<*z 
valley, iutosk which, on the western side, lay 
the Hois-cri'Hmdie, being parti(^ilarly eiTective. 

Whih? t he fight here was prcKHMuling a t unnel, 
the dntranc(> of whicdi hari Iw^eji concealed, sud- 
denly tlisgorgcd columns of th(^ enemy who 
w'took some of the first-line trenchtfJ in this part, 
of the field. A desperate struggle ensued, and 
it was not till 10 p.rn. that the Canadiana 
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BuccoQtW in regaining a portion of the lost 
conquest. Then snow was falling heavily, ami 
it was decided to consolidate the positions won 
and to leave, for the present, the assault of the 
J*imple. 

Meanwhile the centre and right of the Cana- 
dian Corps aided by an English brigtvle inter- 
posed in the initldle of the assmilting line had, 
despite the enemy's barrages, seized the first 
and secomi lines of the foe, taking prisoners 
1>V the hundred. After a pause, during which 
our gunners dehige<l with shells the (lerinan 
third line, tliey again adv'aneetl about a.m., 
and captured La Kolie Kami, La Folie Wood, 
and Thelus. At. 10 a.m. snow fell lieavily from 
black clouds swe<'ping across the ridgv'. flalf 
an lumr later it eease<l, the clouds thinned, and 
t h<* sun shoiu^ fitfully. Word was received that 
the British Divisions attacking the southern 
end of the heights and pusliing eiustwani be- 
tween the h(Mghts and the Scarpe, had Iwu 
successful. Cheered by this news, the Canadians 
rapidly cleared the enemy out of the r<»st. of 
his third line. Hy 1 p.m. every point aimed at 
had beiMi reached and secured, the Vimy Ridge 
from (\>mman<laiit’s House up to Hill 145 wa^s 
in our pfnver. For t he first time direct observ'a- 
tion of the ('i(‘rmai^ positions in thi* eastern slope 
of the heights and in th(5 ‘ plain beknv was 
s(‘iMired. Our troops now dug themselves in 
on the stt‘e[) (*astern slopes f)f th(^ ridgci west and 
north-west of Karbus, (’avalry and infantry 
patrols were then sent out in the direction of 
Willerval and along the front of line occupied. 
A concentration of (lermaus on a roa<l in tlv^ 
new field of vision was promptly reported to 
our gunners, who immediately flung high 
explosive and slirapnel at the enemy’s masses. 
A little later columns on other roiuls and tr<»op 
trains unlotuiing reinforcements at the \umy 
raiHuunl were shelleil by field guns which luui 
been brought up on fo the pliiteau. W*? were 
also at the southern outskirts of Civenehy-en- 
Cohelle. . More than 5,500 men, nearly lf)0 
officers, and 12 guns had been capturt»d. Many 
fugitives -Havarians and Prussians — had beiMi 
found in the iVinz Arnauld tunnel. Some of 
them had been witfiout food for fbur <lays. 

The following convemation l)etween a w«tr 
correspondent and some captured officers is 
worth repeating : — 

“ When do you think the war will end ? ” be 
asked. 

• “ When the English are in Berlin,” was the 
^oriiful answer, ** 


“What about America?” came tlie retort. 

“ It is bad for us, very biul, but, after all, 
America can’t send an army across the <K’f*an.” 

At this some Canadians standing by' burst out 
laiigliing. 

” Don’t you believe it, old sport," said one of 
them ; ” we have come along to titht you, and 
the Yankees will «lo tlw' same.” 

The \'olk(‘r tunnel, it may be added, had Immui 
mini'd by the (lermans, hut fi>rtunately the leads 
wen» cut liefon* tin* charges could Im' i'xplod<Ml. 

In the afternoon of tht> lOfh, about 4 o’clock, 
tlu* (’jinadiaiis ilislodgtMl the (Jermaus from the 
redoubt ou “ Hill 145,” after sharp fighting, 
ec-pturiug 200 prisoners and a uumlsu’ of 
trench mortars and maeliiue-guiis. (Vma<liati 
patrols pusht'd during a snowstorm into tlie Hois 
de \ulk', towards l\*tit \'imy and through^ he 
Farhus Wood, rt*ae bed the Arras- Lens railway 
emliankmiMit. The weather hatl now definitely 
hrokc’ii, and hu* many days eontinued stormy, 
with heavy falls of snow and s(|uails of wind and 
rain. The operations therefore wt're much im- , 
peded and tlie troops sufTered great hardships. 
I’he ditficulties of tlu' advance were much aikliid 
to hy the imp(>ssihility of hriugiug up rapidly 
the gnus reipiired to prepan* the ivay of further 
progn*ss. 

Ill two days' fighting the rim of tln' [ilain of 
the Scheldt and the outworks of Lens liad 
passed into British haiuls. M'lie ih*ws lilltMl 
Canada wit h pridis aud was a happy augury for 
the l'uit(‘d States. It crowned tlie aehieve- 
luents of the ('aiiadiaiis in the second Battle of 
Ypres aud at Courei'lette, aiul when we retiuMU- 
ber tie* long-drawn eonti'st of the year before on 
the similar Thii'pval Ridg(^ and contrast it with 
the swiftm*ss with wi^ch t lu^ Vimy Ridge had 
lx*en carried, thr^ tis’hiiieal ainl tactical progress 
since the Battle of the Somnn* becomes appa- 
ri'iit. ” V'^imy,” ohservc*d a Senattn* who 
ill July, 11)14, had warned Krance of her 
uiiprepanMiuess, ” is a symbol of the whole 
war, th(* symbol of heavy artillery smashing 
t^eIlc•h^^s and giving the inlM-ntry ln*e<loni <d‘ 
movement. Now, after two years, British and 
French artilh*ry are beginning to ring Easter 
joy hells for the liln'ration of the territory." 

To return to the* fighting along the vrni of the 
line. While the Canadians in the early morn- 
ing of April 1) were attacking V’imy Ridg(% 
Seotti.sh and North (’oun try troops wer^ engaged 
against the slopes b<*yond KficlincJoiirt andjthe 
Gennaii enf renchments between Bailieul-sir- 
Bcrthoiilt, at the soutliei'n end of the Vimy 
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and tho Soarpo. Here, again, the front 
trenches were quickly reached, but tlie left 
was delayed — but not stopyied — by inaeliine- 
guri fire from positions south-west of Hailloul. 
Still the ctjntre and right broke through, 
cayituring the T*oint-du-.lour, a eluiny) of farm 
buildings on a slight hill, the “ Pump,” the 
suburb of Sf. Laurent, and the Hyderabad 
Redoubt, where a Brigafle-General and bis 
staff were secured. 'Phe Brigadier vvey)t at the 
shame of his eaf)ture (he seetns to have been 
comy^letely surprised by the raj)iflity of the 
advance). His men had suffered heavily, but 
had inflicted no casualties hj speak of on 
their oyjyjonents. Besides prisoners, who 

included a whole battalion of the l()2nd 
German Hegirnent, 2/5 guns (including two 
5d).‘J howitzers), a battery of trench mortars, 
and an anti-tank gun were taken. 

Meanwhile, the guns wore being brought u|> 
to siip))ort the British assault on the German 
tliird line. But the batteries coming u|5 along 
the Scary)e were at first- keyit back by the Ger- 
man gun fire from Observation Ridge, and it 
was not till this |)oint was taken by Eastc^m 
Counties troops (about noon) that they could, 
be u.sed at decisive ranges. This therefore 
involvt^d the cutting of the wdre entanglements 
at this y>ari of the field being carried out at 
long-range, and therefore not efYectively. Never- 
theless, by noon tlie whole of the seyoiul line 
of the German de'fences from south of Neuvi le 
Vitasse ^which fell to Jjcxndoti Teriitorials) up 
tOfa y)oint •north of I^a Folie Farm had been 
taken. Further progress was made when the 
advance w^as re-sumed shortly after niidday. 


and many of the German batteries were taken 
with a largo number of guns. The next day, in 
the forenoon, the l<‘ft overcame the resistance 
south-west of Baillcul, and the line was estab- 
lished from Givenchy-en-Gohelle across the 
Arras-Lens railway to Athics on the banks of 
the Scary^e, the (den nans having been driven 
back in yjlacos to a depth of three miles, and 
their first three lines captured. 

In the afternoon cavalry had come u|> to the 
east of Arras, in readiness for action should our 
infantry succeed in widening this breach 
suflficitmlly Tor the operations of mounted 
troops. South of Feuchy, however, the un- 
broken wdre of the German third line com- 
pletely prevented a cavalry attack, while the 
commanding f)ositions held by the enemy on 
Monchy-le-Preux Hill blocked the way of ad- 
vance along the Scaryie. The main body of our 
mounted troops were consequently withdrawn 
in the evening to y^ositions just west of the 
tow^n. But smaller bodies of cavf^Iry were 
emyiloyed effectively during the afternoon on 
the right bank of the Scarpo to maintain touch 
with our troo|)s north of the river,- and they 
captured a number pf y:>risoners and gims. 

South of the Scarpe, on April 9, General 
Allenby’s Third Army had assaulted the German 
lines from tjie south en J of the Vimy Ridge 
and the eastern suburbs of Atras to the region 
w'cst of H6nin-8ur-Cojeul. The difficulties 
met with by the troops in debouching from 
Arras wore peculiarly great. At one {)oint the 
trenches were not five yards apart, the founda- 
tion walls of a house alone separating them ;*at 
others 200 yards of ground swept by machine^ 
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gun fire hlui to crossed. All the exits from, 
and open spaces before, the city were com- 
manded by these weapons. Marshes, and a 
maze of wire -entangled ruined factorit»s and 
dwelling-houses, had to be traversed. On the 
south bank of the Scarpe our men had to storm 
Bleuigy and Blaiigy Park, then the Railway 
Triangle and Feuchy. The Observatory Ridge 
was powerfully fortified. A strong support 
trench, known as the Hengist trench, ex- 
tended south from the railway embankment 
to the road from Arras to Cambrai on which 
was the fortified village of Tilloy-les-Moflflaines. 
South of Tilloy the Harp, near Beaurains, the 
neighbouring Telegraph Hill, the village of 
Neuville Vitasse, and the line of entrench- 
ments from the latter village to Heiiin-sur 
Cojeul had to be carried before we could hojw? 
to 8eciu*e the high ground on both sides of tlu 
Arras-Cambrai causeway. 

Punctually at 5.30 a.m. Allenby’a men, who 
luid emerged from the tunnels and caves be- 
neath Arras, dashed for Blangy, wJiich was 
defended by a rearguard of Hamburgers, en- 
sconced in the broken ruins of the houses and 
beliind garden walls strongly barricadeti with 
piled sand l)ags. With the aid of Tanks a 
way through Blangy was speedily made. Some 


bombing posts stuck to the village, but in ait 
hour’s time the garrison w^as killed, woundtnl, 
or captured. Pushing eastw^anl along the 
inai*she8 by Blangy Park our nk^n broke into 
the Hengist ti’onch, wdiercj there waa some local 
fighting, and by 8.30 a.m. wen^ in front of the 
Railway Triangle Redoubt. The* Tanks had 
rendered great assistance. In spite of the mud 
they had erawded u)> and put out of action 
numerous niachine-g\in emplacements. 

At the Railway "JViangle Redoubt the German 
rc^sistance stiffened, 'riie Scottish tix>ops had 
to take covtT and wait till our artillery had 
dealt with its defences. The ban*agi^ w^as 
Vjrought back aiul soon the Railway Triangle 
was deluged with a Inirrieane of shells. A 
'Pank arrived and aided tlu^ artillery, and the 
Scots completed the w'ork at 2 |».in. From the 
Railway Triangle they pressed on to Feuchy, 
w'here the (Mmpel Redoubt and the (’hurch 
Works were obstinat(*Iy defi*nded. Then», again, 
the Tanks gave the de<‘iHivc' touch, some 2,00(^ 
prisoners were taken, and our (javalry patrols 
the next day seeured on the' banks of tlw' Searpe 
two howitzers, cutting down tlu* gunners and 
putting the pieces out of aetiou until tlu\v 
could be l)roiight, in. An allctnpt to press 
onw'Hrd through the breach made in the 
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Geniian lifips, whk'h was attempted in the rliree- 
tion of Monehy le-f’reiix, was hronght to a stand- 
still by the (Jerman wire eiitanglenuMits. 

In the meantime Observatory Hi<lg<^ — the 
point from wliieli (he (Jerman gnns had been 
direeterl when bombardin" Anas had been, 
as we have seen, rushcul about noon, and 
Tilloy-les-Mottlaines stormed. The Harp and 
Telegraph Hill did not fall until th(‘ Tanks 
eanie on the scene and crushed in the con- 
crete machine-gun emplacements. Finally, 
by nightfall Xeuville Vitasse and the entrench- 
ments between (he village and llenin-sur- 
Cojeul wcae in Hrit ish hands. 

At 0..').') |).m. Sir’ Douglas Haig was able to 
report that tair ti-oops “ had evei’ywhere 
stoi’med (he (auMny's defences from TOaiin-sur- 
( ojeul to tlie southern outskirts of (Jivenchv- 
en-Oohellc! to a <h‘pth of from two to tliree 
miles,” thati “up to 2 p.m. 5,815 prisoners, 
including 119 oflir’crs, had passed through the 
collecting stations,” and that “ the captured 
war material inchuk'd guns and numbers of 
trench -mortars and machine-guns.” The Vimy 
Jlit^ge was o¥rs, we had burst out of Arras, and 
we were on tlie western edge of the high ground 
south of the Scarpe. 


A\'hile we wen' thus moving on from Ai’ras, 
the arivance of the Fourth and Fifth Armies 
had be(‘n continiKHl, by which a number of 
fortified villag(*s covering the Hindenburg liiu^ 
ha<l been capture<l with some hundreds of 
prisoners, and considc>ral>le jirogress made in 
the direction of S(. Qiu*ntin and Dambrai. Our 
trotips on Faster Afonday captured Boursies 
on the Ba|)aume-Fambrai chausstV% and Demi- 
court south of it. Hermies, on the Bapaume- 
(’amlirai railway, was occupied, and from 
Hermies our patrols entered the considerable 
Havrihcourt W'ood. Xorth-w(?st of St. Quentin 
we took Fresnoy-le-J*etit, and, north of that 
village, Pontru and Le Vc?rguier. Throughout 
the month of April our Southern armies kept 
up their activity a series of small enter- 
prises which brought them nearer and nearer 
to the Hindenblug Line. These served to attract 
the attentioii of the enemy, who could not 
divine their limit nor ascortcfin whether they 
wert' merely the beginning of more extensive 
attempts. 

In the battle of April 0-10, the most suc- 
cessful yet fought on the Britmh front, we had 
smashed in the western front of the Arr&s 
salient. * . 
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Troops^ from the Old Country, aid(Hl by those 
f 1*0111 the OverwMi Dot ii in ions, from South 
Africa and Canada, had contributeci to tlie 
victory. 

On April 10 King Oeorge sent to Sir Douglas 
Haig the following telegram ; 

“ The whole Empire will rejoice at the news 
of yesterday’s successful operations. 

“ Canada will be proud that the taking of 
the coveted Vimy Ridge has fallen to the lot 
of her troops. 

“ I heartily congratulate you and all who 
have taken part in this splendid i«*hievement. 

“ (iKOROK H.l." 

The King received tlie same day the felicita- 
tions of President Poincare: 

1 havo gt'(;at pira'iutx? in rorigmttilrttinj' your MHjosly 
<ui the Mptinidid succoss won by ycuir valiant. troop«. 1 
<io not doubt that it is tbe? prtduflo of frosh viotorios. 

J b(‘t» your Majvsly to bolio\fe in niy devoted frieiidshi|». 

The King replied as follows ; 

My people will share with me the heartb'lt ^ratitiidt* 
with wliiob I have received the friendfy congratulations 



\0ffU hl fiottrai’ by F rancia Hodil, 


GENERAL SIR HENRY S. HORNE, K.C.K., 
Commanefed the British First Army in the Battle 
of Vimy Ridf{e. 

so kintlly expressed by you, M. le rrcHident, on the 
Hiici?esMful attack of my troops. 

Sir Douglas Haig was congratulatcsi by 
General Nivelle; 

From General Nivelle Conimauder-in-Cbief of the 
Armies of the North and North -Ett-‘t to Field -Marslial 
Sir Dou^^las Hat>c. 

10.4.17. — It is with very i?reat pleaxure that I wend 
you my warmest conKratiilatioiiK on the splendid kucciovs 
of the important operations carried out yestenlay by 
tfio First and Third Annie*-’. 


From Field-Marshal .Sir Douglas H.aig to General 
Nivelle : 

10.4.17. — I am most grateful to you for She kind 
a ire you have Ihhui good entuigh to vend me. The 
First ami Thirtl Armies are nau'h gratified at the generous 
appreciation wbi(*h you have cxpr(‘-"^od regarding tho 
results of yostertlay’s battle. 



\Oyuiil p trir.tit bv Frtv\( is Hodd. 


GENERAL SIR EDMUND H. AI.LENBY, 
K.C.B., 

• 

Commanded the British Third Army in the Hattie 
of Vimy Kid((e. 

Sir .hilian Hyng rcc(*iv(Ml this mcHsngc fnnn 
Sir Kt»bcrl. Bonlen, the Prime .Minister of 
(’anada : 

My collcaj/ucs and I ,>cnd w t rinr i cnnf.'rat iilat ion**' 
on llie splcndicl suc«’**s< ar|ii«‘\ rd yc^^c^^lny by flic 
(*umi bun-'. 

With d«M*p«*st infvTcst and piidc I rra'I tbij^ morniim 
the '■lirriim “tory ol flicir a In iin f-, and Iruni I but 
tile’s’ have eaptureil und oeimpied | be stron^’ly torfi- 
lied po-itiofi'-i wbirb I >ii.w on my reeenl v i n? to rrunee. 

I ln*pe y<Mi will einivey to the toreev iiiiib>r ymir 
eommuiid the intense ajipreMui mmi of lb** ('unu'lii'.n 
pi'ople, wboM' pride in tiu* rei'iii’d ol their I'oreC'i will 
be greufly intensitied by Ibis new .'ind yloricois u' bie\«*- 
iiieiit . 

Kven till* (hutnans \vt‘rc sniiu wliut s(»l><‘n*f|, 
as the following newspaper o\tnu ts show ; 

'I'lie 'Fntffldfift in a very b'ief edminenl min’s I but 
Sir Dtiuubis Mai^j; bus won u tiO-tirMl -nieees-i wlii<*li 
mi;'hl not to be deni» (I und will briii;i liini rieli pniise 
ill l.iiiidon, St rulegic*ully, bo\\e\fr, be bus mU K‘*t 
one smu!! step tart her. 

The Zfitiintf'/i inilifui V earn sponilcnt 

siiyy tbiit (Jermuns knew from cx|)»'ticiice- in tbo 
Somnic buttle, t^speeiully ibiriti^’ the first ibiys. I but. 
tb»‘rc is no remedy uyounst muteriul sijpiM’ioiiiy in 
the nief4i«nieul incun.s of wu/in^' wai. 'I'lic lorn/ 
fXTio^l of rbi.s world wur, h * continues. bu‘«i pro/luccfl 
no H.ifisfuctory anticiotc to (be fnvditful cfTceJiv^ncsM 
of lurgc-culibrc i^uiis. ann nunc f browers. ^ We rnust. 
ueeepl Hucb rcbufT- as the pres.-iit ode ut AerJIs um 
part of the baigaiii. Such oceuirences are a kind of 
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taciicHl rebuff. If tho strategical effect, nanely, a 
brnak tVirough fty the attacker, does not follow the 
tactical rebuff, the whole operation of the battle 
remains nothing blit a weakening of the attaekeil in 
men and material. Thow^ at. home can K'st aHsured 
that all precautions have been taken to pn*vent a 
break through by tho English at that point of tho 
great battle-front where they have now advanced. 

The following comments are also interesting : 

The Leipziger Neueste Nnrhrichten vaunts the Crown 
Prince Rupprocht’s leadership, declaring that he has 
taken ail precautions to ensure that this new English 
surf sliall break impotontly against the German granite 
wall. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung says that the German 
Command certainly counted on this Arras battle, 
which it neither avoided nor feared, adding that it is 
pcrhajis not too much to »ay that it has lain directly 
in tho plan of tho German Command. 

The newspaper further aiids that : — 

Unhappily, the ilefence of tho West front M’ill this 
year cost Germany a heavy sacrifice. 

The ominous words “ the loss of guns must 
be reckoned with ” occur in several reports. 

The Cologne Gazette, and the Kdlnittche Volkszeitung 
attempt to soften them by saying that tho guns must 
have been rendered useless by explosives before capture. 
The former jouAial’s comment on the loss of mon is that 
the toiighnoHs with which German troops resist the 
enemy prevents them from giving up the struggle 
always at the right time, especially as comrnhnication 
with the Higher Command is broken and barrage fire 
dominates the ground behind. 

The Rh^iniach-WestfAlinche Zeitung, quoting the 
Kaisf#*B words m a recent decree about “ a new time,** 
says that the conflict at Arras and Soissons will decid« 


whether a new time is dawning for the German people 
or not. If, says the now.spapor, victory be granted 
to German arms, a now time wiji dawn for a greater 
Gcrmariy, but otherwise a new time will indeed dawn, 
but not a better, and the construction of Gorman social 
and economic life, of which the Imperial message 
H|H'ak‘», will retire into mistv remoteness. 

The military correspondent of tho Vn.'iMXfirhe, Zeitung, 
in an article headed “Reginning of the Decisive Rattle,*' 
says : — 

“ Onr enemies must recognize from the manner of 
our resistance that the Germans are resolved again 
on tho most stubborn resistance. This moment must 
bring the decision of the English and French General 
Staffs to ripeness ; it is time for action. In these 
days begins a great action, which wo, indeed, regard 
as the dcMusivo battle of tho wholo campaign. Not 
in vain have the hardest battles of the whoh^ war b«?en 
fought near Arras. Arras can bo doscribod as the most 
important strategical point of tho whole line. We can 
contemplate tho events of the next davs and weeks 
with the fullest calm.’* 

That the first stage of tho battle of Arras - 
Vimy had no stratogic oonsoquoncoH was an 
entirely erronooueGennan assumption. For, as 
we have seen, the operations on the 9th-10th 
had resulted in the transference to t^;ie Allies of 
a considerable stretch of country which gave 
them important strategic advantages, as it 
rendered much easier a further advance 
eastward. 

Tuesday, April 10, apart from the reduction 
of the redoubt on “ Hill 145 ** and of Farbus 
Wood and Farbus, was, like the next day, speilt 
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in consolidating * under heavy shell fire our 
hardly -woh gains on the ridgo. Horne’s left 
and centre marked time, while his right and 
Allenby’s army pursued the enemy in the 
region south of the ridge over the Searpe 
towards the Cojeul. 

The collapHO of the Oeniian defences between 
Thelus and Athies permitted Allenby’s left 
to move along the northern bank of the Scari^e 
and to turn from the north the high ground 
south of that river. The (lormans who had 
been expelled from Blangy, Feuchy, Tilloy- 
los-Mofflaines, Neuville-Vitasse and Henin-sur- 
Cojeul, and were retreating up the heights, 
were now in a dangerous salient, the \vi<lth of 
which — from the Searpe to the district of 
Croisilles already occupied by the British — 
was only some seven miles. The head of this 
salient, the approaches to which, however, 
fi*om the sou til were, owing to the devastations, 
still difficult, was on the line Athies- Hen in -sur- 
Cojeul but five miles in breadth. Allenby’s 
loft was already in Athies, tiis right in Henin- 
Hur -Cojeul. 

Farther to the south-east Australian and 
British troops of tlie Fifth Army pre- 


parinrj to assault BuUecourt. These troojw 
were already m Ecoust St. Mein, Lo]i.gatto 
and Noreuil, facing the southern end of the 
Drocourt-Qu6aat line. South of and well 
east of Qu^ant the British Aad occupied 
Louvorval, Doignies, Boursies and Demicourt- 
and wore halfway between Baps nine and 
(^anibrai, while from Demicourt to fhe environs 
of St. Quentin tliey wvvt} evt'ry where di'iving 
back the enemy. 

It was clear that the battle of Arras-Vimy 
bad greatly ehangefl for the woise the [Kisitioti 
of the Germans ii\ one of the two great salients 
createil by Hindenburg’s enforccnl ndreat to 
the line Cambrai-St. Quentin- La Fen>. 

On April 10 the battle was resiimrHi. and 
about noon the wboU' of the (barman third litn' 
system south of the S(*arpe was taken. But. 
further jirognvss in this part of the field \tas 
checked by macluiK^-giin fire from tlie villagiM 
of Hfmiiu'l, Waneourt and (bif*maj)pe, which 
our artillery was unable to silence. 

The key to the position on tiu* heights south 
of the Searpe was tlu» \'illag(' of Moneliy lo- 
Preux. On Monday it had Is'eii tin* liead- 
fpiartei’s of a (lennan division. It was now 
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Bolow ’Gu6mappe the enemy’s trenches^ ran 
in a soutinwestorly direction in front of M^ninel. 
where they crossed the Cojeul, and then bent 
biM^k towards Font lines -les-Croisillos oa the 
8ens6e. Batwiy^ni Heninel and Gu6mappe, on 
i}w southern slope of the 0u6!nappe-Monchy 
heights, was the village of Wancourt. West of 
Heninel, neai Neuville-Vitasse, the largo oval 
fort known as “ The Egg,** in a mass of wire, 
defended the right of the Gerinans. The wire 


in places was 40 feet wide and thA) entanglements 
and trenches had been cleverly concealed. 

In wot and stprmy weather on April 12 the 
withdrawal from tlio front line of a number of 
Divisions which had been most heavily engaged 
was begun. It being fairly clear also that the 
cavalry could not be employed as liad been 
hoped, it was brought back behind the west of 
Arras. At the samp time every effort was made 
to bring up the heavy artillery necessary for the 



CAPTURE OF GUNS EAST OF ARRAS. 
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proper preparaticn of further att^ks. In the 
afternoon > further advance was undertaken, 
a number of tanks ac'companying the assaulting 
infantry. 

The Egg and Heninel wore attacked by 
bombers from the north-west, while Heninel was 
also stormed from the south by tanks and 
infantry. The tanks crashed tlirough the 
wire and moved up the main street firing into 
the houses. After opening the way for the 
infantry, they moved off in the direction of 
Wancourt, where they smashed in defences ami 
drove the garrison up the heights towards 
(luemapf^e. Having rcduce<l Wancourt, they 
returned tvnd completed their work in Htminel. 
Tlie Egg, with 200 prisoners, had V>een alreiwly 
captured and our bombers liad joinetl up with 
the troops who had followed thc^ tanks into 
Heninel. By sunset Heninel, Wancourt and 
tht5 heights on the western bank of the (’ojeul 
were in our possession. Altogether 2,000 yards 
of the Hindenburg line south of the river wer<' 
taken. North of the Se.arpe the village of 
Roeiix and tlu^ <diomical works near Hoeux 
station were atttwked. We obtaiiKMl but little 
success and round these points (iereo tigiiting 
w«n(- on for many days.’ 

Away to tln^ south-wc^st that, night wo also 
carried tts? enemy’s positions on a front of nine 
miles from Motz^tm-Couture, soutli of the 
Havrineourt Woo»l, to Hargieourt, which is 
10 miles north-north-west of St. (Quentin. Sart 
Farm, (louzAMiucourt, t woo I of that name, 
and Gauche Wood, south-east of Gouzeau- 
court, were cleared of the Germans. We were 
approiudiing the junction of th<» main roads 
wdiich lead from Poronne and St. Quentin 
respectively to Cambrai. 

The action on the afternoon of Ajiril 12 at the 
southern end of the Arnvs-Vimy battlefield ha<l 
virtually giv^en GeiuTal Allenby complete 
pos.session of the Sc.arpe heights. With the 
British in Monchy-le-Preux on the one side and 
in Wancourt on the other end of the Monchy- 
Gu^mapp€ elevation, the Gennans clearly held 
Guemappe and any other points on tiie domi- 
nating ridge of those lieighis only so long as the 
British chose to let thorn. 

Earlier in the same day, at the northern 
end of the 15-mile -long field of Hjaitle, Prince 
Ruppreeht's army had mot with another 
reverse. It will be romembereti that on Easter 
Monday and Tuesday the Canadians had 
secured “ Hill 145 *’ on Virny ridge, but the 
Pimple and Givenchy-en-Gohelle, the Bois 


de Hi^ndclle, the Bc^is-eii-Hache to Letts, with 
Angrtli, Lidviii ami the western silburbs of 
Ix^ns, wore still garrisoned by the 0tiomy. 
On the eastern slopes of the Vimy ridge he had 
not yet been dislodged from ^V’imy, Petit 
Vimy or east of Farbus, from Willerval and 
Bailleul-Kir-Berthoult. He could, therefore, 
from these v^antago |)oints, oountei^-attat'k the 
ridge from the north and east. 
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GERMAN BARBED WIRE IN THE 
ARRAS SECTOR. 

GencM'al Horne dccid<Ml to cuptun^ the 
Pimple and Givenchy-cMi-Gohcllc, cl(‘ar the 

Bavwians, who had been reinforccsl by llu^ 

• * 

5th Grenadiers from th<i Hois de Hirondelle, and 
to tak(^ the Hois-(Mi-Hache. d'ht^ 5th Gr(>ua- 
diers feruHMl part of th(^ 4th Guards Division 
wdiieh had been sent from Doiiai to support, the 
exhaustiMl 21st Bavarian Div'ision and 18th 
Ih'serve Division. Simult c-iieously the British 
were to (k'seend tlu^ »*astern slopt^s of. the ridge 
and sti>nn P(dit Vimy, Vimy, Willerval and 
Bailleiil-sir-Berthoult, and estalilisli them- 
selves ev(^ryw’h(*re (»n tls* .Arras-bens railway to 
the nort h of Vimy. 

Ehiglish troops were deputed th<^ task of 
iv4saulting th»j small el(*vation iiortli of the 
Soucluvz known as Bois-en-Hache, w hich harrcsl 
the fvdvamee on Aiign^s from the ruins o^' 
Scaichcz, whik^ the f’anadians wium^ directed 
against the Pimple. 

At o a.m., ill a tempest <»f rain, sleet, and 
SHOW', w'ith the wimi blowing at times 00 miles an 
hour, tlie ICnglisli at dawn pressed through tlie 
BoiH-on-Hac!he under fire from the Pimple and 
Htonned the enemy’s trenches. t?orno of onr 
men wi^re up to their arin()itK in mud, otVii^rs 
«li8app<?c®rcd in snowdrifts. Still they pressed 
on, while the fire from the Pimple, which 
was Iieing attai'kinl by the CanafliluiH, 
came feebler and feebler. Suddenly a burut 
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BRINGING UP HEAVY HOWITZERS. 


of olifMTiiig proclaiiiitHl Miat it was ours and 
that tho (VinadiaiLS wero enterin.^ (iiv'oiiohy- 
rii-( Johclh‘ and tlu‘ Iloin do Hirondolle. They 
liail climbod u|) llio slipjHU'y sidos of tho 
Pimpl** and, aftcT a sliviinons encounter 
'Nvitfi tho Prussian (hiards, luul socurod th(' 
rodonbt on its suininil. Sto[)s woro at onoo 
taken to liold on to tho hardly won positions, 
• and |.)atrols won* sent forward to keep in 
toiioii witli tho rotrooding onomy. Moanwhilo 
British troo})s (following a barrage of 
slu'lls) had inov'od on Potit Viiny, V'ituy, 
Willorval an<f IhiillonI sir-liort honlt. and eoin- 
|)lot od tbo occupat i(ni of Givonohy-on-CiJoholk' 
aiul tho (h*nnan linos to tla^ oast of it. Knglish 
patrols north of tho Honohoz rivor oross(‘d 
No INbxn’s Land and seized Angros. The 
oneiny, disputing every yard 4>f (he ground, 
was thrust back between the villages to awid 
across the oinbankinent of t lu^ Arras-Lens 
rtiiluay. 

Tho results of (lie fighting vvert^ to bo soon 
the next day, Friday, April L*b when in loss 
aboininal)lo weatlu'r Bailleul-sir-Berthoult , 
W'illerval, N’iniy and Petit Viiuy finally fell 
into our haiuls. Bt'bu’o these last sueeesses, 
there had boom many signs that tlu^ Germans 
won* pn^paring to eon liter -attack in foroi^ from 
the diroot ion of the Givenchy and Hirondelle 
AVoods to recover their lost trenches on the 
Vimy ridg.*. But the positions now held 
by tho P>ritish troops commanded these jioints 
and n'nd(‘red it impossible for tho enemy to 
debouch fncu tliein. His attitude therefore 
became at first purely fiassive, but was quickly 
<diangetl into a movement of retreat. , 

The Vimy ridge, with its western, northern, 
east(>rn i^rid southern {dopes, was now’ securely 
witliin tlio •British lines. At 7.45 p.in. Sir 


Douglas Haig telegraplied tho good news and 
also announced that the number of prisoners 
taken since the morning of April 9 exceediMl 
15,999 (among them 285 oflicers), that the 
guns captured ainountod to 166, and included 
eight 8 -in. howitzers, twcnity -eight 5* 9 howit- 
zers and 159 field guns and light howitzers, 
with 84 mineriwerfer and 259 machine-guns, 
bt^sides a large amount of storw and materials 
of ev^ery kind wliich were abandoned in the 
hasty retnuit. These figure's give but a faint 
idea of tlu? decisiw* victory gained by tho 
British. Numerous guns, trencrh mortars, and 
machine-guns, aiul tens of thousands of men 
lay smaslieil and buried on the field of battle. 

On the 14th our advanci* continiUMl, our 
patrols kciqiing constantly in touch with the 
retreating enemy, but avoiding lieavy fighting. 
By noon the general lint* of our adv^ance I’an 
from a point about 1,991^ yards east of Bailleul 
through Mont Foret (piarries and the Farbus- 
Mericourt road to the eastern erul of Hirondelle • 
Wood. North of the Souchez, Biauinont Wood 
and the southern outskirts of Ideviii had bi^en 
reached, and by tho evtuiing tho whok^ of 
this town was won. Tho lino ran from this 
point to our old front line north of the Double 
Cra.ssior. South of tlie river a Northumberland 
brigade advancing in open onler carried tho 
high ground oast of Heninel and . captured 
Waucourt tower on the spur eivst of Wancourt 
village. Three furious counter-attacks against 
this position were driven off and further groimd 
taken on tho/idge south-east of Heninel. 

Other attempts were made against other 
parts of our line, the most serious of w'hich 
w^as against Monchy-le-Preux. The Gennans 
concentrated a large mass of artillery fire 
agaiiLst this point, and fighting was exceedingly 
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stiff. Some ol their infant ry retR*hed the Fosse Xn. 6, and Ihiqiiet Mill. l>et weeuOiv<'*v*hy» 

eastern defences of the village, but on the en*(?ohelle and Angres, \vero secured, and four 

flanks our men held their own. Finally the 8-in. howitzei*s taken. 'Phe Double Cnvssior 

enemy wa.s driven bac*k with heavy loss. Our at the soutlitUMi einl of thi' boos battlefield 

troops had also pushed their way eastwiwds wiw finally (*!eared of the (Jermans, and south 

down the Hindenburg line till they had reached »>f the Scarpe we progressed towards (^u6aut , 

a point opposite Fontaine-les-Croisilles, about and south of this point captured .Vsccncion 

seven miles south-east of Aiths. Karin ami (Jraiul Kriel h'arni on the high 

During the night of the 13th, or the morning grotiiul eiist of 1^^ X'crguier. In the environs oi 

of the next day, Vimy Station, La (.'haudiore, St. Quentin, the village of Fayet. only a 
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uiilo frpm tho city, was stormed on Friday 
night. 

On the 14th the wind had shifted to the south, 
the sky was blue ; the sun was sliining and the 
snow hiul melted, which favoured the Britisli 
advance. Throughout the prece<Ung night 
spints of flame and violent explosions in Litvin 
and the mining villages wliich fringe Lens on 
the Houtli, west, and north had given tho impres- 
sion that Lens was about to be evtMJuated. The 
enemy had boasted that it was his intention, 
if forced to retreat, to leave tho coal country of 
Northern Franco a desert. In i.ii6vin tho 83rd 
Pioneer Battalion had received orders to blow 
up I lie ( Ireat Crassier and to demolish the 
mining worlcs. On Friday they had laid 
ov^er a ton of explosive (ammonal). Down 
one* shaft aloms 2(),0()() hand grentulos hai 
lK»en flung. 

All through the morning of the 1 1th explo- 
sion followed explosion, wdiile our gunners 
shelled a semicircle of positions round Lens 
•from “ Hill 70,** one of the storm centres of 
the Battle of Loos, to Avion, south of Ijens 
on the Arras- Lens railroad, and Mt^ricourt. 
Tho square blocks of streets of red -brick 
cottages nortti of Lens Cit^ St. Auguste- 


Cit6 St. Laurent, Cit6 St. • Edouard, Cit^ 
St. Pierre ; those west of Lens, Cit6 Jeanne 
d’Arc and Cit6 St. Theodore ; and those 
south of the mining capital, Cit6 du Moulin, 
and nearer Givenchy-en-Goholle, Cit^ de Kiau- 
rnont stood out clearly under tho morning sun. 
The plain w’as punctuated with tall chimneys 
and *slag heaps, power stations and spidery 
networks of iron girders. To the west of Lens 
the tow’er of the great waterworks was crowned 
with a wdiite dome, still intact, and the tower 
of l^ens Cathedral rose sharp and wliite through 
tho clouds of smoko vomited by the blazing 
buildings in its vicinity. As the hours passed 
and om troops drew nearer, explosive charges 
wore firtKl. Houses crumbled aw’ay, walls and 
roofs fell in, slag heaps burst asunder, and tho 
britigcs across the flooded Souchez and the 
lAms canal went up. Before noon tho British 
were in the centre of Lievin, they held the 
roads imrth and south of it, and w^ero pushing 
through the shatt(»red trees of Riaumont 
Wood into the streets of Riaumont village. 
Meanwhile British troops had advanced from 
Loos ami seized trenches near the Loos Crassier. 
Held up by machine-gun fire from Cit6 St. 
Laurent, the movement had been suspended. 



IN A FRONT LINf TRENCH BEFORE QUENTIN. 
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SETTING TIME-FUSES ON SHELLS 


III Iho St. I’ii^rre, north-went of 

Leiirt, wiw takt?ti. 

Simultarieously from (Ik* \"imy rklg(' tin* 
.Hritish doHecmrleil into the plniii, cro.sHod (he 
Arras-lK'iis railway, and reafh<*d at poiritH 
places three miles east of the ridgf*. All 
this time, at frequent intervals, great fountains 
of flame and fieavy smoke spurted liigh above 
the red roofs of the northern suburbs of Lons. 
The enemy was blowing up tlie mines. “ T 
ha\'e never,” said an eye-witness, ” scM*n 
anything to equal the gigantie? voU^anoes 
suddenly release^d by the^ lighting of a fuse.” 
Most of the remaining population of J<<ens had 
been withdrawn by the Germans into ano(hf*r 
area where their labour could be utilizisl, 
under durance, but here and there strings of 
bedraggled Frencli -men, women and chihlren 
— could be seen threading their way the 
Allied lines. 

South of the Searfie, south and east of 
Fayet, we ha<l got to within a few 
hundred yards of St. Quentin, and carried 
the village of Gricourt at the point of 
the bayonet. Four hundred prisoners were 
taken, and attempted counter-attacks broken 
up by our gunners. 

Saturday night passed uneventfully. There 


were occasional machine-gun duds and 
a few prisoners w<‘ri* taken in (he weslern 
suburlis of Lens, and soudi of the Searpe 
our line was atlvaneed slightly ••as(. of 
lfi*niiK*l. 

On Sunday, April lo, (he push l«>wards Lons 
e<)ntimHMl. Kiauniont \\’(»od was gained and 
several points between it and the eastern eorner 
of Gi(o St. I’itare. Jly nightfall (he enemy had 
lMH*n driven hac'kinto the noil hern and wi*y(ern 
outskirts of Liais ilself, and int<» Axion. W’e 
wort' approaehing Mericourl and Adievillr 
and Fr<*siit)y, south of (hat im|)ortant pivot. 
'Fhe weather was raict^ mori* had rainy and 
mi.sty ; lait the r(‘sistanee f)f the (iernains was 
sensibly stiffening. During Satiirday and the 
preeeding days the Ilrd Dix'iHi»>n of the l*nl•^si)ln 
Guard had been bi'oiighf intcj the area lM‘f\x'(‘eu 
Ihillecourt and Qiieant, and at <lawn «mi 
S unday, supported by fr<»ops of two ofh<*r 
Guard Divisions and of an aetxxi* or reserv** 
.Divi8ic»ti of the liia*. it was lauticlusl against 
our nj!W positions fnan Xoreuil to Hermies. 
Prece<k»d by a violent horn hard men t, the 
enemy captured the village, of /^agnicourl, 
garrisoned by Australians, fxi.slierl thrfaigh it, 
and reat^ihod some of the* field guns, the hreac;h- 
blocks of which had to be removed. Without 
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waiting* for orders, the Aiistmlians (mostly 
Queensland and Now South Whiles troops) 
eounter-attaekjd w’ith the bayonet. The Ger- 
ninn Guardsmen fled, and by 8 a.m. were in full 
retreat. In the confusion of their flight they 
failed to fiml the openings in their own wire, 
a.nd won’! shot tlown in hundreds. By noon 
the guns had been retaken. Four hail been 
bailly damaged, and the wheel of a fifth 
d(‘stroye(l. d’hree hundred prisoners hail boon 
captured and ov(*r dead Germans lay in 


lierllner TagebkUt of April 14,* might attenipv. 
to minimize the results and the danger run by 
liindenburg. Ho wrote ; 

An imicntAtion has bc^Mi made in the Gorman front 
on both sides of the road to Douai. wliicdi means mi 
incoiivmiiont gap in the otherwise smootli (lennan 
dcfmuMi front. VV'hile this is not a break-through, 
every loosening of a defensive line ineludes a stending 
still of the advaneod front, part of whieh is exposed 
to envelopment by the enemy. Standing still in the 
enemy driirn-finj if orur’s own artillery is not in a position 
to retpiite like with like signilies useless saerifici^ of 
Viiliialili* foreos. 

The commander of a defensive battle is eoufronted 



GETTING A FIELD (JUN INTO POSITION. 


^ and in front of the wire ontanglemeiit. Thn same 
day we had progressed in the neighhourhoixl t>f 
HavTiiicourt Wootl and in the night wo took 
the village of Villaret, south-CM^st of Hargicourt. 
, ft was on Sunday, April 15, that the French 
bombardment, preparatory to the battle of 
Craoimo- Reims, neared its climax. The 
moment had •‘omo to drive tlie Germans from 
the heights north of the Aisne as the British 
had driven them from the ridge of Vin^y, and 
to extend the French lino east of Reims, m 
the British had extended theii*s east of Arras. 
The Results of the battle of Arras* Vimy had 
been a hapfiy augury for Nivelle. 

^ Lieut. -General Baron von Ardenne,, in the 


[Official photograph. 

with tho grave rpioslimi whether he should attempt to 
oblfiin final success by n Ht.uhbfiru boltliug on to in- 
dividual endangered parts of the former front line. 
As in so doing be would surrender his own initiative, 
he will generally answer this qiiesf ion i:i tho negative. 
'Po retain hi^ initiative must remain his gravest, task. 
Whttt lie has to fhi is by ttppropriate troop movements 
to convert the enemy’s original siiecess into the op))Ositc, 
and indeed, without disproportionate losses, render it 
iiinoeuous. It remains for the clear-Mightediiess and 
power of ri'Holve the commander to decide whether 
the production of favoiirnhle condftions for fighting 
is to he obtained by <*oitnter-attackH or by withdrawing 
bis own front. The recent evacuation of the battle 
regions on the ,Sornme, Anere, and Oise has convincingly 
Bhuwn how much the giving up of even wide tracts of 
faiid to the onomy can ho of iiicalculahlo. tactical ait* 
vantage. The conductor of a defensive battle, thcrefore,| 
has to test whether the enticement of the enemy int-o 
a freer country which does ifot bristle 'with his guns can- 
be made a surprising factor of victory. ' 
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at t)u‘ pates of Jx'ns, at anotlier at t he^ues of 
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In the pr.iKiMit otwo ronsidemtioiis obtain 

onhanoed sijrnifitttnev; tlitoiiKdi tlio (oopcmtioii of 
the Frfm(di Amiy of S»>is.son!‘- and Heims. 'I’lio Freiieh 
and Hritish evidently are airain allemptiiig their old 
game of threatening both ho'^tile JlankH. 'I’hey have 
alwayy repeated it hitherto, resembling a ehess player 
\eho always opens his game with the same move. 'I'he 
(lerman Army Conned, however, hold the inner lines 
with a powerful gemn-ul reserve of whieh the signili- 
eaneo has already hejoi ^iieciully emphasixed hy 
Jlindenhiirg. He will know how to emphiy it at tlu 
right time. 


St. Oi tout in. • • 

'riio British avi\ji.nco hail now mvflKtl a 
tinio at whitdi tho ohstaelos ]>y tho 

weather anil tlm iiatiiri* of tlio oonntry hail 
luado till' inaintt‘naiu '0 of (‘oninnaiirations vory 
ilitticult, fspiHMally for tho puns. I’Ho infantry 
hi'pan to fit*l sorionsly tho want of arnllory 
snp[)ort, without wliioh frontal at tacks nmlor 


Tho Baron inipht allcpc tliat “tho evacua- 
tion of the battle repions on the Soininc, 


inoilcni conditions are impossible. Mon*- 
ovi‘r. the enemy had had lime to hrinp np 



10,7„ ini ph'^lnf’n.fFi^ 

UTILISING A I LOOUED SHFJ.I.-HOLE NEAR BLANGY. 


Ancio and Oiso “ liad “ eonvincinply shown 
how much the pivinp ti|) of even wide tnwts 
of lantl to the enemy” could )>'• “of incalcul- 
able tactical advantape.” Doubtless it is a 
sound inaxiin to witlidraw one’s head from a 
position in which it is bcin^ soundly punched. 
But it can hardly bi^ recommendod tvs a mothod 
of winninp a war. Since Monday, April 9, 
the ^^rinans had^ been bloodily defeated in 
every action with tlie exception of that of 
Bullccourt. Their counter-attack.s, except at 
Bullecourt, harl hopelessly failed and they 
had been driven htuullong from soine of the 
Htri^ngest positions on the Western front. At 
one end ol the long battlefeeld the British were 


reserves and had recovered to a prrat extent 
from the tempi^raiy dis<W’pn.iii/.al ion caused 
hy our first attacks. Both the inereasinij: 
strength (»f his resistance and the weight and 
|)ronipt ness of liis eonnler-a.t t imuli* it 
evident that, exeepi at exj-essive cost, oiir 
snc<*ess could not he <levelo|>ed Inrther without 
a return to more deliberate methods. 

The sneeess, whetJier measnreif by onr 
caj)tnres in territory, j>riHoiiers and puns, (»r 
judped In* the number (►f flerman Divisions 
altraeted to the front of onr attack, hml been 
remarkable. 

At the end of six days’ fightinp* onr front 
liad progressed four miles forward, and all the 
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(loiniriiiiing features, which were considered 
desirable to hold before transferring the bulk 
of our resources to the north, hatl been cap- 
tured. It would, therefore, have been possible 
to stop the Arras offensive and to divert 
forthwith to the northern theatre of operations 
the trooj5s, laboiu* and material required to 
complete the prejjarations for an operative 
policy there, wiiile holding the enemy fast by a 
sufTicient show of acrtivity in the area just 
won. 

Ihit the advance of the French was on the 
point of being launched, am I it was important 
that the full pressure of the British offensive 
should be maintained in ortler to assist them 
anti seize any opportunity wdiich might arise 
from their success. Accordingly, active prepa- 
rations w^ere undertaken to renew the offensive, 
but for tlie reasons set forth above, it w^as 
necessary to postpone operations until all 
was ready. The following week, therefore, 
saw little change in the frofit, lUl hough th<? 
troops continued incessantly to labojir at 
these requirements under conditions dcTuand- 


ing the highest qualities of courage ahd 
endurance. 

The withdrawal of the enemy’s reserves 
from the front of the French attack had alreacjy 
been largely accomplished. In atldition to the 
losses inflicted on them in men and material, 
a wdde gap had been driven through the 
German defences. To stop this gap they found 
it needful to bring up heavy reserves of men 
and guns while they worked without ceasing 
to complete the Drocourt-Qu6ant line. Ten 
days after the opening of the offeiuiive on 
April 0 the number of German infantry engaged 
against the British front had l>een nearly 
<louble<l, in spite of the casualties their troops 
litvl sustained. Massing together such large 
forces hiwl exposed them to htnivy losses, and 
they IukI also suffered from their frequent 
and futile counter-atttujks. 

Field-Marshal Sir. Douglas Haig miglit well 
be content with the result of the six days’ 
fighting, and if an unavoidable pause now look 
place it was only tlie calm whicli preluded 
tJie coming storm. 
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The Arezzo Rrioade — Ailstrian Success 
Results from May 12 to ,1iine 8. 

O N tho nioruing of January tt, 1917, 
th<*ro Took plai'o in lioin<; the first 
session of a political and military 
confcmiice hot wcmui r(*preseiit ativcs 
of the four chief Europ<*an Allies against the 
(Vntral Empires. Ori'at Rritaiii was n*pre- 
sented by Mr. Jdoyd Oeorge, Lord Milner, Sir 
Rennell Rodd (British AnibiusstMlor at Koine), 
Oeneral Sir William Robertson (Cdiief of th<? 
(lencral StafT), (jcneral Sir Henry Wilson, an<l 
(Jeneral Milne (eoniinanding British forces 
at Salonika) ; France by MM. Briand and 
Albert Thomas, M. Barrore (Ambassador in 
Horne), ( General Eyaiitey (Minister of War), 
ami General Sarrail ((."ommandcr of the Allierl 
Forces at Salonika) ; Russia by General (hilitzin 
an<l M. de Giers (Arnbassiidor in Koine) ; Italy 
by Signor Boselli (Prime Minister), Baro/i 
Sdiinino (Minister for »)reign Affairs), Signor 
Scialoja (Minister without [portfolio). General 
Cadorna, General Morrone (Minister of War), 
Admiral Corsi (^Minister of MariAe), and C leiM*ral 
DairOlio (Under-Secretary of State for the 
Munitions Department of tht^ War Ofliee). 

It was the first timr*. that an Allied Conference 
hcul met in Homo, and tlie moment was 
•»of unusual gravity. On December 12 Germany 
and her alliek had takvn tlie first open step in 
Voi. XIV.— Part 182 


AT Hermada- A “ Keurettaiu.e Incident” 

file “ political offensive” with whi<‘h they had 
resolved to reinforce t heir military etT(»rts. 'The 
Imperial Chan(*ellor had announced in the 
R«Mehstag that Germany and hi'r allies were 
<lisp<»sed to <liscuKS the (pa\stion of pcact*. 
F<n’mal Notes had hci*n sent hy Germany and 
Austria to the opposing I’owers ; the neutral 
Bowers and the Bop«^ hail been informed of the 
Hte|>. A week later Mr. Wilson had M.ddresH<*<l 
a Notc^ to the heUigen^its suggesting that they 
shoukl ik'line tla* conditions they thought, 
iii'cessary to the <*ou«’lusion of peae»', and 
answ<*rs h*wl been ipiiekly returu(‘«l by Ger- 
many and Austria, evading the Amerie.ati sug- 
gc'stion, l)ut projiosing an immediate eonferene<* 
of helligenaits on ia*utral ground. 'J’he l*(»[)e’s 
Christmas Alloioition had urged peace upon tlu^ 
world, the peaei' that was annoiiiK'ed 'Mo men 
of goo<l will,” and M. (’aillaux’s visit to Italy 
which w'lis to iHHajine. fauMiiis bail eoim ided 
with all these manifestations. 

Baron Sonnino had herai cpiieit to point out 
that th<; German and Austrian Notes gave no 
indication of the basis upon which it wa< pro-^ 
posed to negotiate. M. Briand had spokcai 
still more clearly : ” 'Phis is a Iricl# ; it is an 
attempt to sow disunion hetwefai thf? Afllies.’* 
“ 1 have the right, ari<l it is my <liity, to struggle 
433 • 
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a^aiixst ^^assiblo poisoning of niy ooimiry.” 
Mr. Boiiar Law had ropoatiul Uie words used 
oarlior by Mr. Asquith : “ Tho Allies claim 
ro|»arati(>n for tho past and guarautoos for tho 
future,” and Mr. Lloyd 0 (M>rgo, in his first 
important declaration as Prime Minister, had 
struck t he sa^me firm note. M. Rodzianko, tho 
President of the Duma, had rojoctod the 
possibility of (‘iilering 14)011 peace negotiations 
“ until thf* oiuMuy is definib'ly beaten,” and the 


One Hpoaks under his breath of the Trent iivo, another 
of Belgium wholly rontorod and inde| ondent, a third of 
Alsace-Lorraine, a fourth of Trieste or Poland or Lithu- 
ania, or a Balkan Confederation, and so on. . . . Ail 
this would mean very little if it did not recall exactly 
what happened here in Rome in April and May of H)15, 
that is to say in tho period before our denunciation of 
the Triple Alliance and our entry into the war. At that 
time, too, there circulated written leaflets which came 
directly or indirectly from the repnisentativos of thoso 
who are now our enemies, or from other mysterious 
sources — leaflets which gave lists of concessions which, 
it was asserted, wore offered by AuHtria-Hiingary as 
the price of our neutrality. Yet of these concessions. 



GKNERAL CADORNA IN HIS OFFICIAL HEADQUARTERS. 


Duma luul unanimously confirmed his attitude. 
On Decemlx^r 18 Baron Sonnino hiul om- 
phtvsi/cd and amplified his first brief declara- 
tion in a short speech which aroused the 
greatest- enthus asm in the Chandler of De- 
puties. Various deputies had assumed that' 
the Government had before it definite, concrete 
proposals from tho enemy which might furnish 
a basis for the <hscussion of peace terms. In 
pointing out that this was not the case, Baron 
Sonnino said : — 

Oil different sides one hears it rc|)cated witl^ an air 
*of mystery that so-arnl-so, who is in touch with diplo- 
matic eircles, or so-and-so, who knows the cousin of a 
ptjrson who f»’cquontH tho Vatican, or some woll-informod 
politict'^n who fonceals tho source of his nows, all 
atTirm tha^ the conditions which are to form the basis 
for agreement are already known and in our hands. 


many were absolutely unknown ftl the Consult a, olherH 
wen? notably distorted, and others were in direct con- 
tradiction to the truth. M. Tis/.a, in his H))coches to 
the Hungarian Chamber, revealetl to us later tho aim 
of all those mysterious revelations anti clantlestine 
leaflet v . 

Barou Somiiiio exposed the eiiemy^ man- 
cetivre very clearly, and was warmly applauded 
when ho asked : 

In the circumstances, is it not tho duty of the Allied 
Goveminonts to avoid the creation for their peoples, 
by the false mirtige of vain negotiations, of an ononnous 
deception, that would ho followed fatally by a cruel 
disappointment ? 

There wore other mattora to be resol vetl by 
the Conference, notably the attittido to be 
adopted in regard to the situation in Greece, 
but the mtvin problem was tliat of the answer » 
to the movement in favqiu* of a peace wliich the 
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Allies coyild not accept, or oven discuKs. They 
were n no doiil:)t. or h(‘rtitatiou to what their 
politica' answer should be, but all kiu'w that 
the only effective answer to the enemy must be 
expressed in tenns of military effort. 

The definite political answer was \*[ven by 
the joint Note consigned by M. hriand, on 
January 10, to the American Ambassador in 
Paris.* This Note represented the unanimous 
conviction of the signatory Powers ; politi(*ally 
tlie Allies hatl alreatly come close to the idt^i.! of 
“the single front.” There was not the same 
agreement as to the exact framing of the still 
more important military reply. Unity of aim 
was there ; it was natural that there should Is* 
a diversity of of)inion as to method. Nor would 
it Ix’. fair to assume that this diversity was due 
to a reluct anCA? to accept the fiu*t of the single 
front in the literal, as well as in the meta- 
phorical, sense. It is obvious that an almission 
of the single-front theory is fully comi)atible 
with a failure to make the ljef^.t choice of tiiiu^ 
and place, strat(*gically speaking. If there wivs 
.such a failure, and events would seem to show 
that there was, the fa<d is grave enough in itself, 
without the attempt to exaggerate its import, 
or to represent an error of judgment as due to 
wlful blindness or international j)rejudice. A 
single general, difecting the armies of a singles 
Power, may all too easily choox^ the wrong 
time or place for his main o|)cration. The 
commander of an army may all too readily 
mistime his thrust or his rlpoMe, It was 
infinitely inon^ easy for an Allied Conference, 
where each military representative kranv lu.s 
own problem and relatively little of his neigh- 
bour’s, to fail to wciigh the just claims of the 
various sectors of th(? single front. Tlu*re was 
no one man who was in a position to review 
eonflieting claims iviul deisde Ix'.tween them. 
Perhaps there could not be. There was not even 
a body of men udiose constant duty it was to 
examine and weigh the opportiuiities that 
seemed to present themselves in Flanders, in 
France, on the western marches of Austria cr 
el.stnvherc. • 

The Home Conference lasted only two days, 
and a very considerable amount of time was 
taken up by a discussion of thef military situa- 
tion at Salonika and in Macedoma, and of the 
problem of transport to Salonika. It is self- 
evident that there was no exhaustive debate 
as to a suggested change in the general plan 
<^f the Allies’ campaign. Cards wen^ put 

• For the text of thi« ^te Vel. XI., p. 491. 
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upoi^ th(' table for further consideration, and 
c(*rtain coiitingent possil)ililit‘s were (wrought 
forwar.l and provided for. These possibilities 
were concerntnl w^ith defeitcc, not with offtuice. 
It- is, however, the cast^ that tTio meeting of 
the Allied statesmen and milittvry n^pivstmta- 
tives in Koine gav’o the oceasion for (^onversa- 
tions regarding a suggestion which w»ts now 
for the tirst time a serious object of discussion ; 
tliat the principal <*ffor( of Ms* Allies in 11117 
should be made upon the Italian front. 

The advantagt's of such a plan were ehvious, 
and it has already l>ei>n put on record that 
Muy commeuded t Is'iiiselv'cs to Mr. Lloyd 
(leorge and Signor BissoJati. Signor Bissolati, 
iiul«*i>d, was one of the first t.o take up tlie idea 
and pri‘ss it, even befon* the Koftie Coufert'iic<\ 
Italian military opini<Mi was, on the wln>le, 
favourable to the idea, tlioiigli it was not 
unanimous. French and British military <»pi‘ 
uion w<*re opposinl to tlu' main effort being 
made elsewlsTe than in what was generally 
considered the main theatre of war, or against 
any but th<^ main (*nemy — ^tbe main <*ncmy,* 
that is, in the view' of Fnm(*e aivd Knglainl. 
Two soiiiul military maxims w'cre appar<*nlly 
plivced in opposition by the peculiarities of the 
situation, the first being tliat thc/w'al obji*ctivo 
of war is the enemy’s main force, the secoinl 
bi‘ing that it is the aim of the attack to find 
the enemy's weak point. I’erhajis, if the 
ultimate conviction had been rootv'd in evesy 
mind that Germany and Austria were essi^nti- 
ally one for the [)urpos(*H of the war, and t hat, 
the enemy’s main force ])ractically extended 
from the Channel to tlu' Adriatii*, tlu^ appan^nt 
contradiction might have uisa|)pearcd. On 
the otJicr hand, there were serious practical 
diniculties in tlio w^ay of an adoption of what 
luvs been called ” Cadorna’s plan.” Tli<* right 
wing of tlio w’estorn front, the Italian s4*ctor 
of the enormous line, lay v-ery far from the 
main Allied bases, ami from tlie main Allied 
munition factories, and the communications 
to this s»!ctor were not g»)od ; thr*y were v(*ry 
markedly inferior to those at the disposal of 
the enemy, who had the additional advantage 
of interior lines. 

Still, the idea which was lannciicd at Rome 
undoubtedly merited, an<l <li<l n*ceive^ the 
serious* consideration of the Allies during the 
montlis which followed. At the time of th<? 
Koine Conference no high British Fremdi 
military authority liad been (.)fi the I (Lilian 
front since the visits of Marshal Joffre and 
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Lord Kitchener in the autliimn of 1915. 

^ • 

oifiissioM* was repaired in th(' spring of 1917. 
In February General Nivelle j^aid a short 
visit to the Italian front, where lie was followed, 
some w<M)ks later, by Sir William Hobortson. 
Thest> visits gavt> rise to a widespread Ixdief 
in Italy, where the qiu^stion of a joint Allied 



GENERAL NIVELLE AT THE ITALIAN 
FRONT 

Decoratinft an Italian officer. 

General Cadorna reading the Order of the Day. 

olTensivo against Austria was now an object 
of general diseaissicm, that “ CiMlorna’ plan ” 
had been arlopted, and the fiR’t that various 
rest camps were l^ung constructed in Italy 
for British troops on their way to and from 
the Eiist, seemed for a time to eontirm the 
rumour. 

In view of the fact that the whole question 
lx>eame the subject of keen controversy, it may 
bt' well to examine the general position of tho 
European conflict as it a^ijieared in the spring 
of 1917. Three main facts seem to stand out : 
(1) The German retreat to tho “ Hindenburg 
l^ine ” ; (2) the alarmingly successful lx>ginning 
of t he “ unrestricted ” submarine campaign ; 
( !l) the apparent increase' in the military strength 
of Russia. ^ 

The German retreat affected British plans, 
which had been based on the) hope of .dealing 
a very heavy blow against the relatively 
weak position in winch the German line had 
beerrdeft owing to the Allied successes of the 
previous year on tho Somme and the Ancre. 


On the other hand, it appeared a confession of 
weakness, an admission that the British 
hammer-strokes were irresistible. Success of 
the kind hoped for seemed to be only delayed. 
''Fhe opening of the military year promised w(»ll 
for Allieil operations on the French front, 
and this fact must in itself hav'C prejudiced 
the accept ance of an idea that broke new ground. 
There can bo lil/tle doubt, moreover, that to 
France, and to hhigland, whose close coopera- 
tion with France on Frencli soil had extended 
over two years and a half, the task of dri\’ing 
back the invader from French, and, if possible, 
from Belgian territory, seemed to have the first, 
call upon their united effort. And this natural 
preferenee was almost inevitalily clinched 
by the submarine threat. The submarine 
bases of the Ilelgian coast presented an objeirt ive 
whose importance, in the view of many, out- 
w('igh(‘d all others, and tlu'se bases were* held 
to he w<‘ll within reach of a prolonged and 
determined offensive, carried through with 
all th(‘ immense weight of pr(*paration tliat was 
now available. In these circumstanc(‘s the 
importance of “knocking out” Austria might 
well have presented less attrwtion than a 
successful advance on what was then univer- 
sally known as the Western Front, even if it 
had not seemed, at that 4im<', as though 
Austria could hardly escape that fate in any 
event. For, thanks to tin* efforts of her 
Allies, Russia was at last adequately if not 
aburulantly equipped. Some of those who 
had helped to paralyse previous effort ha<l 
fallen from power, hiven if the lines could 
only hold in the north, Brusiloff and Catlorna 
betwi*en them seemed to have a fii*st-elass 
chance of crushing the hardly pressed armies 
of tho Dual Monar(;hy. It was realized, of 
course, that Cadorna was weak in guns and 
munitions, relatively to the iimnense demands 
made by a modern offensive on the grand 
scale. But he had hit very hard the previous 
year, great efforts hatl been made during tho 
winter to increase Italy’s artillery strength, 
and it w’as hoped tjiat what he laid would 
“ do.” RiLssia had seemed in worse ciise, 
and the Russian front had had a prior claim 
upon the British and French munition factories. 
It was not possible for these to supply guns for 
everyone, and General Cadorna’a requests, in 
view of tho conditions hero outlined, in vit»w 
also of tho commitments in the Fast, could not 
bo fully met. A certain number of medium-, 
calibre guns, and a few big guns, were sent by 
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France, I but were manned by Italian gunners. 
In April England sent an artillery detaclunent 
consisting of 10 batteries of 6-inch howitzers, 
some 2,000 men in all, including auxiliary 
services. Tliese French and Bi-itish guns 
f(H'med a very useful addition to General 
Cadomn’s artillery force, though the tt^tal 
number sent fell far short of what he had indi- 
cated as his requirements. 

Meanwhile the Hiissuvii Revolution had 
biuken out. 'rhe future seemeil uncertain 
on the Russian front, but for the moment the 
considerations which had dett'rinined the Allied 
plan of campaign still held good. Tliere was 
some apprehension in Italy during the late 
S|)iing regarding the possibility of an Austro 
German offensive, either from the Trent in o 
or on the Ison/X) front, and provision was made 
for Allied cooperation in the incnt of sueh a. 
move on the part of tlie enemy. Rut tln' 
theory Ijeld that, in the fiint instance at h‘ast. 
the best way of preventing tliis offensive was 
to keep the cntMiiy fully einjdoyed elsewhere, 
and, so long as this was possible, the retention 
of this theory w'as fully justified. As ex'cnfs 


w eiV to sliow. Oonnany was too husy t hroughout 
the summer to dt'tach iroo]>s or guns for the 
Italian front, 

Austria, on the other hand, v»J1h) was notably 
stronger on the Isonzo front, and especially 
on tlie (Mi-so, than she had been the previous 
> ear, was getting ready to striito t not w ith 
any ambitious aim such a.s tlmt which inspired 
the Trentiiio oilensive of the previous year, 
but ill the hope of mtaking some of the Carso 
positions wdiich had Ix'eii lost the pnwiovis 
autumn, and so forestalling and handieapf^ing 
the Italian attaeks which wwe clearly an 
essential part of the Allied programme. Ry 
the midtile t^f April it was apparent tliat 
Russian Revolution luul caused at lea-t »!• 
temporary tlisorgani/Jition. And the lOastein 
front was still w inter-boiind. There wxis time 
for Austria to attack, as slm did in IVHti, 
before the Iviissian Annies could rnttNc. Ry 
tlie beginning of May there were evident indi- 
cations that Genenil Boroevic w^as on the point 
of striking at the Italian line from Gt>ri’/.ni to 
tlie s<‘a. Rut (.b'uoral Catlorna sti’uek fiixt. 

During tb(3 first 10 days of May tla? Austrian 
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THE VALLEY OF THE ISONZO AND THE MOUNTAINS ON THE EASTERN 
SIDE FROM MONTE KUK TO MONTE SAN GABRIELE. 


artill(‘ry, f*s|M‘(ialIy on the Oaiso, showetl 
eonsitlernble activity. lu*a\’y ^uns in 

|)articnlar wote r(>gi.stering on ponition's whicii 
had long remained all hut iindisturb(*d, and 
the roads Itehind the lines were fnM|uently 
searched both by shrapnel and high explosive. 
The Italians repli(‘d very elTeetively, and all 
information went to show that our Allies had 
a <I('finite sup<*riority in artillery strength, 
tliough th(* margin was less than might have 
been desired. There was |)r()bably a suflieient 
number of guns, lait it must til ways b(' r(‘mem- 
bered that in order to attain this numerical 
superiority, (Jeneral Oatlorna had to keep in 
line obsolete mortars and modern guns which 
were already suffering from overmuch u.se. 
Italy had made great strides in the way of 
munitions, but she suffered always from lack 
of coal and metals. This lack liad imposed 
limits upon the tremendous effort which she 
had made to develop w'ar industries. The 
problem W'ith hoi- was largely different, not 
only in degree, but in kind, from that w'hich 
Pyrame and England had to face. It was much 
more than a ipiestion of transferring industrial 
energy to w-ar purposes. It ,w-as, mainly, a 
que.stion of cremating industrial energy. Her 
pre-war industrial population, compared with 
that of her Western Allies, was small. She 
^ had to begin at the beginning. Nor was it 

THE ITALIAN LINE ON THE UPPER easy to supplement her deficiencies from the*^ 
ISONZO. outside. Great Britain, France and Bussia- 
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had obt:ained the first call upon nexitral re- 
sources, and Italy coiiM only secure, so to 
speak, the leavings. By efforts which were 
slow to bo af)preciatod, she succeedeil in 
industrializing herself to an undreaintsl-of 
extent, but theie was alxNays the diflieulty 
of the coal and metal supply to coni end against. 
Not once, but many times, a munition factory 
would have to slacken output for lack of fuel 
or material. 

Yet guns and munitions had ])iled up during 
the wint(T, and the warm, clear weather of 
May fourul the Army full of confidence. 


no (^ose labyrinth ot treneht‘s, su[)j)ry*t ti'oncho.s 
and machine-j^un posts lijie After iin^' linked 
up by numerous eommumi^ation trenches, and 
intersperstvl with many small caverns like 
those blasted in the live rock <tt‘ tlu' (^u\so or 
<lug in tht‘deep earth of tlu'tJorizia plain and 
its low hills, 'riie terrain (hM not haul itself 
to similar defenc»‘ works, and perhaps th(‘y 
hardly appt'arefl necessary to the ciu'iny, whost' 
main pre* occupation was certainly the soutla'rii 
sector of the lint'. Yht' positions on the middh' 
Istaizo were naturally so fttiinitlahh' that art 
seemed to havt' less t<» »lo. N’el that the work 

( 



RUINED HOUSES AT /AOORA. 


.At dawn on .May 12 tla* Italian guns, from 
<>|)posite Tolmino to the sea, all spok<* t(»getlu*r. 
The bombardment continued for oti hours 
before the infantry attack was launched, an<l 
<luring that tirin' it was specially interesting 
to note the different aitillery tactics in the 
different siM.'tors. From .Monte San Uabriele 
to the sea the entire ^Austrian line seemed 
overwhelmed by a whirlwind of fire. The 
complicated network of defences which ha<l been 
perfected throughout the wintty was subjected 
to a stonn of sliells that seenn'd to di'v^astate 
whole zones. In the region of the mirldle 
Isonzo, where the first main attack was to 
come, the methods employed were in sharp 
^contradiction. In this sector the Austrian 
defences were differently planned. There was 


1 (Hfti t(t! f h tof’ritfAi. 

of defence^ had l)r<*n lu'glected. I Iei-e to»>, t ho 
.Austrians had dug and diillcrl and blasted till 
they (’(Mild hide* their men underground, and 
they had abundance »)f wire. Ihit the general 
system of deh'iice was dil'feient. The trench- 
lines wen' relatively wide apart, and li'ss well- 
linked togi'thcr ; and gr<‘afer leliance was 
plact'd u[)on cranparat ively isolatt^d strongholds, 
preparc'd whi'ie it was clear that the line of an 
attack must devf'lop. 

The enemy were xery well pl.'^ccd along tho 
Iin«* of the middle Isfuizo. Kxce|)t at t w'O 
poin^ thf' swift-rushing river, now swollen 

0 

by the melting snows, rlivided the opjiosing 
armies, and on each side high hills st<?eply 
from it.s banks. Opposite 'rolmiuo the AiiAtriariH 
still held the strong bridgehead whose <;hief 
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(It fc'iices i\frre iho hills of Santa Maria nnd 
Santa d^ucia. At IMava the •Italians had 
t siahlisht^d theniselves on the eastern bank 
in .lune 1015, and had entrenched themselves 
linniy just under the sunmiit of Hill 383, a 
lcu\t'r s[)u/' that juts out from the main ridge 
Kuk-V'odic|*'}ianto, and fills the angle inado 
by the bend of the river. They had extended 
their occupation nearly a mile to the southward, 
to the ruined hamlet of Zagora, where the out- 
|)Ost lines had once touched in a single house, 

• •ne room being occupied by the Italians and 
(»ne by the Austrians. Between Plava and 
3’ohnino the enemy front line lay along the 
river bank, and in places it was Very strong. 
A second line ran, roughly, half-way up the 
stei ]) wood(‘d slopes that rose nearly 2,000 
teet^above the river. A third line ran along 
th<* crest. To back the river line and the 



5re.st- line in particular there were large^cavorns 
blaated in the solid rock. Sout^ of Plava the 
main line left the river a little below Zagora, 
and slanted upwards till it joined the crest lines 
at the saddle known as I*oint 503, between the 
main peak of Vodice (Hill 652) and Montt' 
Santo. Backing it, between Kuk and Vodiee, 
where a wide bluff projects and breaks the 
regularity of the hillside about halfway to th(‘ 
ere.st line, there was a group of three reiloubts, 
cavemed and tunnelled an<l full of inaeliin * 
guns. On the lower slopes of Monte Santo 
tliore was no trench line. But tlio word slo])e, 
oven with a qualifying adjective, hardly a[)i)Ii(‘s 
to Monte Santo. The abruptness of tlie drop 
may bo imagined from the fact that t he distarc e 
aeross the gtu’ge from Sahotirio to Santo 
(the one 1,996 feet, the other 250 feet higher ), 
is less than a mile as the crow flies. Tije 
.'^ummit of Santo, on the other luind, was a 
fortress. There were lines of trenclu's and 
galleries and masses of wire, and, on the reverse 
or sheltered side, there wei(> (*averus tbat 
afforded protection to largo bodies of troops. 
Santo was the most valuable of all the many 
observation posts which dominated the Italian 
|>ositions. Kuk, Santo and San CJabri(*le 
between them gave eyc's upon almost all the 
approaches to the Italian liTies, and to the 
greater |)art of the lir)es themselves, but vSauto, 


t 

i 
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MONTE SANTO DURING THE BOMBARDMENT, 
inset : The Convent on the Summit. 
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from ite height and central position, commanded 
the wiaest vi^w. 


Th> Italians, too, luwl atiinirable observation 
of the Austriaia lines from the corivspontling 
ridge that ran abo\'e the west bank of the 
Isonzo— S. Jakob, Korada, Planina, Verhovlje, 
Sabotino, and it will be seen from the above 
itLdications that they IukI very clearly defined 
targets upon which to concentrate their artillerx 
fire. T.he first days bombardment did not 
satisfy General Capollo, the commander of 
tht^ Italian Second Army, and the general in 
charge of the Second Corps, which was to inako 
the main attack ; the officers commanding 
thtj ai-tillery of the st'Ctor were relieved of iheir 
commands on the evening of .May 12. The 
command of the Second Corps was entrnsti'd 
to Major-General Badoglio, tlu^ captor of 



MAJOR.GENERAl BADOGLIO, 

Took over the command of the Second Corps during 
the bombardment of Kuk and Vodioe. 


Sabotino, who had been acting as Cln'cf of 
Staff do General Capollo. The ilcHtructioii 
wrought by the first day’s bombardment 
was very considerable, but General Capello 
judged that there was a lack of accunvey and 
method in the fire. The second day satisfied 
him, and thtf extraordinary precision of he 
fire was evident to any onlooker. The word 
tliat suggests itself as descriptive is embroi- 
dery.” The lino of the Austrian positions on 
Kuk anfl Votlice was traced on the wooded 
hillside in a perfectly distinct pattern, with 



GENERAL LUIGI CAPELLO, 
Commanded the Italian Second Army in the 
Offensive of May-June, 1917. 

o 

n‘I<‘ntlcsH accunw^y, by a steady sncccHsion nf 
perfectly placed shells. To change llu^ siniili*. 
'\\ Hcemod as though the guns of our Al ie> 
were striving nails along given lines, and Ms 
hiuiuiua’-strokos were delivered with unfailine 
skill.* 

On the nortli of the hattle the Italian boin- 
hanlmenl gave an impression of cold, methodiee.! 
punishment, and the impression was hcighten«Ml 
liy the hurt that there was pnuitically no n^ply 
fnun the Austrian side. To the south, from 
Monte Santo to the sea, it seemed as ihougi. 
t,he whole field of battle were rent by some tieiY*i 
convulsion of nature. In this sector Mie 
Austrian hivl abandoned his policy of hnm living^ 
his artillery lire until the infantry Jittaek 
developt'd. Thousands of guns, Austrian and 
Italian, hiMiuii«?red the lines whore men lay 
hidden, waiting for the swift onset that was to , 
follow the long torment of tlu' bonilainlna-nt . 
The summit of Monte Santo flamed and smoked. 
“Monte San Gabriele disappea^nl in a brown 
and hideous fog. The bare, red liills of San 
Marco, that once w«*ro clotheil with 
beoarno a mass of ritsty volcano spouts. T'lie 
Carso was overlaid w'ith an even [ydl of dust 

• • — 

♦ Thu Times, May 10. 1017. 
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shell smoke, through which the fresh 
bursts of sliraitnel, arrival of great sliells, 
or the explosion of Muall aiiimuiiitioii dumps, 
showed but faintly.”* 

On the iiKU’iiing of May M the Iscm/.o was 
bridged below Plava, almost opjjosile Zagora, 
where an overhanging l)lurf gave some shelter, 
and at 11.15 the infantry began to cross. At 
the same time, an attack was launched from 
the old bridgehead against Hill 1185 and the 
north-w’estern slopes of Kuk. I'he Austrian 
front lines were already in ruins, and were for 
tl»e most part quickly occu]3ied, while the 
Italian trench-mortars put ovt^r a very destruc- 
tive fire upon the s(‘cond line, and especially 
upon the three retloubts alnavly imaitioiied. 
Th(? enemy directed a heavy shrajmel fire upon 
the bridges, and big shells began to fall, but 
the stream of infaiitry never ceased, though 
often it shvckoned, and for the moment almost 
failed, under the iron shower. High explosives 
fell all about tho crossing places, but by some 
ininwJe t lie iv idges cscajied damage until a 
Btrong force of infantry had crossed. 

Tho first linej^ occupied in great paH\ an<l 
emptied of the stunned and hungry prisoners 
who had been isolated during the whole of the 
bombardment, , tho attack swept on and up. 

• The J'imcs, May 18, 1917. 


It was ch(‘c*k(Ml on the right by the line of the 
three redoubts, and in the centre, just abov<‘ 
Zagoni., a strong section of tlij-i Austrian front 
line still held stubbornly. Even the devastating 
bomharcle shells had failed to break up all the 
enemy strong places, ^^lero was a pause* 
for an hour or two, while thi' attacking troops 
took breath, and the m<*tjillic clang of the 
bomfhtrde aga.in dominated the battle' eheiriis. 
There was ji clu'ck at tlie |)oints indieateel, but 
on the left tho Florence Hrigaele wius weirking 
up anel rounel till ])atre>ls had reacheel tlie* 
neirthern slioiileler of Kuk, and the? right of 
the? Avellino hrigaele was enveleiping the 
reeloiibts from the south. Farther seiuth, again, 
the? le'ft wing of the Sixth Corjis was attacking 
Santo, climbing the precipitous w'csteru face 
of the ridge under liea\y fire. The steepness 
e»f t he ground gave shelter from the enemy on 
the summit, but the attack was exposed eui 
both flanks, on the left from Vodiee and the 
: addle known as Point 505 and on the right 
from San Gabriele. In spite of heavy loss one 
column reached the summit of* Santo, driving 
the Austrians from their trenches, but the rest 
of th(? attacking force was held up. The success- 
ful column penetrated to the mins of the con- 
vent, where one tall cypress till stood above a ^ 
waste of shattered stiunps and wrecked 
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masoTiry. Wbnl canu* that thr goal wm« 
reachf^l ; X3risonors caiue down, and then the 
Austrian couutor alttu'k was laiinolHni. The 
oaverns on the eiV’,tcm sI(>|h> poun'd out men 
and niachiiu*-guns and a very lieasy artillery 
fire was coneentrated upon (he snininit. The 
small detaehinent that had reaehed the eonvent 
eould nor hold against these heavy o<lds, 
hantlieapped as it was hy the fact that (he 
enemy reserves wert' largely sheltered from the 
Italian gun fire. Tliey put up -a very gallant 
fight, but they were altogether overweighted. 
Most were killed or taken prisoners after being 
wounded ; a f(^w f(‘ll Viivok, hours later, and re- 
joined tliose who had lu'ld on under tin* er(‘st, 
where a stcM'p terra(*e gave shelter against the 
worst of the enemy tire. 

Meanwhile there was hard fighting of ui. 
different kind <‘ast and south t)f (iori/.ia. 
M^here were no ambitious ol»j(“eti\'es set be: ore 
the attacking troops among the low hills of 
the Clorizia plain, and the stony ridges of the 
(/arso. Their task was to keep the <ui<‘iny’s 
attt'ntion fully occupied by h4*a\*y gunfire and 
l.)y raids, and so |>re'vent a strong reinforeenu'nt 
of the threatened positions on tlie middle 


Jsoiizo. At one point only \v»vs a real thrust 
n^ulo, anti this was not in the gi\^u seliemt^ of 
e-ttaek, biit»\\a« nntltTtakt'ii on th^ resspon- 
sihility of the general eommantiing the Eleventh 
(.\>rps, who tO(»k what set'inetl to Ijt' a fav’oiir- 
ablt^ opportiinity btit failed to carry out his 
aim, in spite t>f the extraordinary gallantry of 
his intMi, who madt* a truly hert»i«‘ 4^ tempt to dt> 
the iinp(»ssibl(». 'I'his was tt> the north-east of 
Kaiti Hrib, where avn Italian hrigiult' was sent, 
in to attack a pn>j«'etion tMi tlu' northv'ni rim 
twf thn Carso kntvwn as tht' Tainhnro. 'riit'v 
stormed tlu* tirst enemy p(»si(ious with the 
ntiiu»st galla.iitry. a.iid sent hack a number of 
priso!i(*rs, but thi*y wen* imiiu'diat i*l\ snhie<*t«‘d 
to a e4>ii\erging tire nf a|>palling iniensily. 
There was little cover «Mi the r<«*ky hillside or 
among, the ruiia'd (renehes t)u*y had sei/.ed, 
but t lu'v ia*\ er flinehed. Again and aga n t hey 
a((<‘mpte<l to push forward, and betwi*i*n their 
vain efforts tliey held (irm undiT a lire from 
every ealibre of gun that, in the o}>inioii of a 
Hritisli artillery eoloial who had seen mueli 
fighting in V'ranee, wa^s the lu*aviesf lu^ hiul 
ov<*r known. .\(, last they were bn Might hiu'k, 
wha.t wa.s left of them, for they had lost far 
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mor<' hfiTi half their number. The general 
who Imd 8e*it them to the attack was reliev^^d 
of his co^uiiand next day, but all .who naw that 
glorious though unsuccessful figlit will bare 
their heads to the infantry of Italy. 

The pause ift the fighting on the muhlle 
Isonzo difl not last for long. The infantry 

attack was renewed later in the afternoon, and 

• • 

one of the three redoubts was stormed, but 
the olher two still held out, tho\igh they were 
now nearly surroiuidod. It was necessary to 
k(‘(^p back the left and riglit of the attack 
until these centre positions were takt>n, though 
(h(* infantry was eager to press on. The patrols 
whicli had gained the northern summit of Kuk 
w(‘n* withdi-awii, and the Italian lino was dc- 
])loy('fl half-way uj) the wooded slof)es, while 
the artillery continued its work of destruction, 
'riiere was some cause for anxiety in the |>osi- 
tion nightfall. The crest line which dominated 
all the valley was still wholly in the posses- 
sion of the enemy, and his reinforcements were 
on (he iiKJve. Ilis main force had been con- 
centrated on the ('ai’se, where he had himself 
bt^m meditating ti blow, and the greater in- 
tensity of tho Italian bombardment in this 
sector had undoubtedly led him to expect that 
the eliief efTort of the Kalians would come 
here. The first day’s infantry fighting had 
clearly iiidicat('d the danger threatening the 


Kuk-Vodice-Santo ridge, and h# was hurrying 
supports from the Bainsizza and thetGorizia 
sector. It was e.s9ential to keep him busy both 
to the south and to the north. 

Tho pressure from Gorizia to the sea was 
kept up relentlessly, and in the early houi-s of 
tho morning of May 15 tho Italians threw a 
small force across the Isoiizo between the 
hamlets of Bodrt'z and Loga, some five miles 
north of Plava. A very heavy bombardment 
had smashed up the strong Austrian defeiu*es 
along tho river bank — many of them had bet'U 
cut in the solid rock, but failed to resist the 
terrific impact of the big homharde shells but 
a further demonstration was necessary to biing 
reinforcements to this point, d’wo battalions, 
one of Alpini and one of Kersaglieri, crossed tho 
rivta*. The lU'ti fiery fire, which had bitten a 
great half-circle out of the fresh green landsca|)c, 
kept the enemy close in their caverns. The 
Italians reached the far side of the river with 
lUtle loss, and had only to go in and pick up 
tho prisoners, some fiOO survi\'ois, out of tlio 
front lines. Tliese were sent back at once, and 
some hundreds rnon? were kej)t impi’isoned in 
their caverns, for tho little force had its hand- 
already full. 

The story of this exploit may b(‘st be com- 
pleted now, in disregard of (-hi’onology, to Jea\ t‘ 
(he way clear for a (‘ontinuotifi de*scr‘ipl ion of 
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AUSTRIAN PRISONERS CAPTURED ON MONTE SANTO. 


tlie main operation which it was (le.stiricd to 
h(‘lj). The troops cstablishfMl their bridgehead 
during the dark hours, but with tlio early 
(lawn the AiLstrian ailillery concenti*ated upon 
the bridges and quickly destixiyed them. A 
(Mjimter-attack came, which was (easily repulsed, 
but the positi(jti of the two battalions 80 <?mod 
precarious enough. They had the swollen Isonzo 
beliind them, unbridged ; many prisoners still 
remained on their hands, and t he enemy was 
certain to attack strongly as soon as he could 
collect reinforcements. Th(*ir task was to 
bluff, and they did it magnilicently. A cable 
ferry took back their wounded and little de- 
taclunents of prisoners, and brought over tlm 
most necessary supplies, while they set about 
the task of incn^asirig tl)o (*neiny’s anxiety. 
They were not rnoie than 1,500 now all told, but 
they were picked troops, and \\'ero well supplicjl 
with macliine-guns. They siuc^ad out to covei' 
a two-iTvile front, and sent patrols to scale the 
licights tliat faced them. Some of thc'se a(;tually 
reached the summit of Frata, the outermost 
bastion of the Bainsizza, south of the Avseek 
valley, and came in touch witli tlu? enemy 
lines on the ridge. The second flay of th«*ir 
occupation passed in comparativ<' rjuick — the 
Austrians were collecting reinforcements -but 
on the morning of May 17 the expected count er- 
ittack came. The Austrians descended tho 
slopes in force, but the luiMitifully accurate 


shrapnel lire of the Ttalian field guns w(<st of 
tho rivi'r threw their columns into confusion 
b(*forc they could roach the thin ]t<aJian lint', 
and the machine-guns did th*^ rest. More 
prisoners were taken, and on one of them a 
brigiifle-order was found which slated that at 
all costs tho Italians must bo driven back into 
the river. 'J’he rest of the day paased quickly, 
and information showed that the Austrians 
were collecting further reinforcements. But 
the task of tho Italians had been performed. 
They had kept the eiuMiiy guessing, and made 
him send to tho Bodrez bridgehead troops which 
w’oro much needed elsewhere. On the night of 
May 17 18 a new bridge was thrown over the 
river, and tho troops were succossfully with- 
drawn. They were not pleased with th(4 faw ha- 
lo retreat. Tliey were convinced that they had 
paved the way for an important advance, and 
they were specially regretful liecaiise they weit? 
compelled to leave behind th(*m tlu? jirisoners 
they had kc|)t penned in th<‘ir caverns. But an 
advance at this ])oint was not part of tho 
Italian plan, which had in tla; meant inui met, 
with striking success. 

'^rho Hcciuid day of tla? infantry battle on 
the slopes of Monte Kuk saw fighting no less 
fierce than that of the first. In tho (-arly* 
hours of the morning tho cn^any threw in a 
successful counter -attack against tl?e redoubt- 
wlnVh lli<‘y lift'J lot-t tho previouw iiflcniooa. 
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Their triiitiipli was only momeiilAry. ^riu 
Italians# siieeeetled in workinf4 round both 
flanks, and capturing the whole position. 
Very many Austrians .lay dead in tlu* thr<»e 
redoubts, which Jooked like rubbish heaps, 
and a large number of prisoners w re taken. 
TIu^ attas^k swept on. A little after midday 
the summit of Kuk (Hill Gll) was captured 
by the Florence HrigiKle, an<l about the same 
time the Avellino llrigaile stormed the northern 
|M'ak of tlie Vodice ritlge (Hill 092). There was 
a few hours’ breat hing ^pace, except for the 
h(‘avy artillery tire which the enemy imme- 
tliately concentrated upon the tortured line 
of the crest, already crumbling to a horrible 
dt‘solatit>n of shattered rock and tree stump, 
but at foiir o’clock exactly a sti*ong counter- 
attn.ek was launche<l against Hill 592. The 
Italuiii lint* was immedijitely withdrawn below 
tli<^ summit, in order to ek'ar the field for 
the guns. There W'as exactly 12 minutes’ 
hurricane fin? before the ranges was lengthened, 
and the crouching infantry, their brigadier 
l^ading, dashed up t h<5 stony slo|)e again and 
s[)rej^d out along the line of the cn^st. 

A firm footing had been won upon the ri<lge, 
but the enemy was not yet too unfavoural>ly 
placed. He still held tlie higliest point of 
Vodice, Hill ti52, and on the far side of Kuk 
and Hill 592 h<^ lay only just below' the crest, 
well sheltenMl in eav<'rns. Tte had roads to 


bring u]j .‘•upplies^ and reserves, and^ lie had 
w^ater. Moreovi^r, lie still field useful length 
of thf* crest between Kuk and Hill 592 — a 
sector of trench, w ith a couple of small redoubts, 
that was lined w'ith machine-guns. Ami it 
w'as certain that he w'ould make every effort 
to regain the ground he had lost His jiosses- 
sion of Hill 952 was clo.st'ly threatened, and 
Hill 952 outflanked Santo. From it, moreover, 
lt*d the wide grassy saddle of Haske, dividing 
the Kohot and Slatna valleys, aiul .serving as 
a bridge to the main mass of the Ihunsizza 
plateau from the outlying ridge that ran 
from Kuk to Santo. A whole system was 
menaced if th<^ Italians eouUl push their 
suc‘cess farther, and the battle practically 
became a race to bring up reserves. 

The Italians Juul a very stiff task. ’riioH<^ 
wdio Jiad gaimsl tlie er<‘st w'ere almi^st witliont 
.sjielter against artillery fire, and tlie bulk of 
the troops were k(*pt just bi'low the line of 
the ri<lge. Ammunition, water, food, and 
reser\es had to eome up a st<M*p slo|)e (hat 
ro.se 1,800 f(‘<d. a))ove th() riv<*r, and there was 
not even the semblanc*e of a road. There 
were only a few' mountain tracks, and the 
wrecked communication-trenches of the Aus- 
trians. 8h<*lls fell unceasingly ou th<> sl()pe,s 
and on the bridges, and iifachine-guns still 
could rake tlie n(*arer approach(‘s. 

Kf'inforceinents were hurrieil up the slopes 
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of Knk iiiid Vodicc, and tlioy rcachod tho lino 
ill lirno to stixTigtlion it against tho ox|)(‘ct<‘d 
ooimt(*r-atta(.’ks of iho ciKuny, wliicli 
oontimunl throughont, tlic wiiolo of May H>. 
Tlio day’s figliting may In* .summrd up in 
vi'vy fow words. Evoiy onomy advaiu'o was 
ropnlsod with sorious loss, and many of I host' 
w'lio di<i suoco(*d in appr./aching tiu* Italian 
1 iK^s woro HuiToundod and cut ofT hy divshing 
counter-attacks. The Italian lossc's were, of 
cour.se, very hesavy. d’lu' attacking tro<*ps 
liad carried positions that miglit w(*ll ha\c 
been thought impregnable, and they had [laid 
the price. When the Avcllino and Florence 
Hrigades were taken out of line to rest ami 
re-form after three and four days’ fighting 
respectively, he Av(*ll no had lost over 100 
ofTieers and nearly 2,700 men, out of 140 
officers and 5,000 men ; airtl though t h<* casual- 
ties in the Florence Brigade were not qiiitf* 
so heavy they lost nearly 50 [X?r cent, of thinr 
strength. » 

By the morning of May 17 fresh troops wi*re 
holding the Italian line, and a quiet flay was 
expected, until they should be reaily to exteiul 
their grip upon the ridge 

* But the enemy gave t hem no peace. His 
artillery force in this soctor was now* greatly 


str<*ngt hciK'd, and imdiu' cover of a furifuis 
bomharduK'nt one atta«*k ji.ft«*r another was 
lauiiehed against the ridgi*, esp(M‘iully against. 
Hill 502. Me (‘ould not gain an inch of ground, 
and though ho still held the little salient 
between KUk and Hill 502 it w ns now almost. 
isolate<i. On the morning of the IHth the 
Italian attack was r('n<*w(‘d, and tin* infantry 
<>f t h«' 50rd Division, which hail replaeetl 
the Floreiu’c and Av^'llino Brigados, wf*re rein- 
forcf'd by two “(Iroups" of Alpini, the 2n<l 
and t>th, upon whom, as it turned out, the 
main burden of tli<‘ next few days’ siieci'ssfiil 
advance was to full. The infantry of the 
50rd Division ('I’eramo and CJirgenli Brigadt's), 
and the Elba Brigadi‘ which reiid’oreed it later, 
showed the utmost gallantry and suffered 
terrible loss, particularly th»' d'eramo Brigade, 
fine of whose battalions was reduced to under 
100 men, but they found the eonfus«‘d fighting 
on the rocky hillside very difficult, and it was 
here that the special (pialities of* the Alpini 
tokl. For two days the fighting was desperattn 
By the* ev^ening of the IHth the summit ol 
Hill 552 wiis ill Italian hands, captured by 
two battalions of the tith (iroup <4 Alpiiu. 
bii the position was very precarious. ^I’he 
little enemy salient between Ivuk and Hill 592 
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Iliul bo(>u«takon that iiioniiug, b\it the eiieiny 

c 

wvro s*till eoiint/er-attaekiug f*iriou8ly. They 
WiTo in torco botweeii Hilln 592 arid 652, and 
there s(‘(*rMe(l to be no end to the reserves that 
ca.)ne np i'roin 81al/na and Bask<) to the btwk 
of tlie ,Vodie() ridge. And their artillery 
fire grew niort? desl rnetive as fresh bidterii^s 
came into action. A little after in dday on 
May n)th(^ Monte Oranero battalion of Alpini, 
I) Iciiiging to the 2nd (Ironp, WiW nent against 
t hr saddle l)etween Hills 592 and 652, bnf 
Id olfieers urre put out of aedion almost at 
once, and only 100 m(‘n out of the two atti^cking 
conipanies reached the saddle. The two 
supporting conipanies |)ush(>d out to the right 
and liung on under the riilge leading up to 
652, and the position was maintained until 
detacluTients of infantry and of the 5th Ber- 
siwglieri regiment, which had been sent in that, 
morning, reli<*ved th<^ enemy pressur(\ The 


all along the line the Val Varaita Ijad to bo 
sent in to support the MoneSuisio while the 
Val Pellico was tlirown out to the right of Hill 
652 towards the saddle that divides it from 
Santo, in order to repel a coiintor-at taek from 
tlie south -eiwt. 

To give more detail would only confuse a 
reader who does not know the ground. Even 
to those who fought there and pushed back 
the enemy almost yard by yard, or rutlier, 
giving back 50 yards to gain 100 with the next 
desporato push, tho picturo remains confused. 
'rji<^ day was won by Iho staiinchncss of t]l<^ 
soldier, and coolness of the ofllicers who 
tliiew in a company here, and withdrew another 
there, as the figlit swayed, until at last the 
oiuMiiy gave liack, bealen. One by one tlie 
sliatt<‘red battalions were withdrawn. 'J'he 
r(‘m!iants of tho Moncenisio were the tiist 
to go, on tb<‘ evening of May 20 : Val Bc^llice 
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Alonceiiisio battalion luul a similar experience, 
losing most olits oflioers, but holding on against 
all (‘fTorts to relax its grip on the northern {)art 
of t lie saddle. On Hill 652 the Val d^Ao^ta and 
Val Jv( wanna bat talions w ere being sorely tried, 
and the \al IVllico and Val Varaita battalions 
were^ent up replace t hem. Both lost heavily, 
luul as th(^ enemy eoimter-attacks persisterl 


was the last, a week later. Each Alpini 
Group went inA-o action at a strength of about 
100 oilicers and 3,200 men. 't’ho Sixth Grouf) 
lost some 60 officers and exactly half its rank 
and file. Tho casualties of' tlio Second Grouj) 
were 72 ofTicers and 1,791 men, the heaviest 
losses being sustained by the Moncenisio anj 
Monte Granero battalions, which had the ill- 
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luck to lose a large proportion of officers very 
quickly, and weije in consequence less skilfully 
handled^ To put against its losses the Second 
Group had the satisfaction of taking 1,256 
prisoners, of whom 27 were officers. 

Perhaps an undue emphi^sis has been laid 
on the work of the Alpini, but it is not unfair 
to the infantry to lay this stress upon iUo 
acliievements of the mountain men. Tiu> 
infantry were no less gallant, and where tlu\\' 
went, they held. But it was natural that 
on this steep and broken ground the Alpini 
should be better in the attack. Tlie t ime of t he 
infantry w^as to come, when the lino had been 
established, and tlit*y had to hold agairist a 
furtlior scries of enemy attacks. No troops 
could have done l)etter than tliey did in the 
days that were to follow the occu|:)ation of 
the vvhoJ(? Vodice ridge. 

Meanwhile, furious fighting had l»een going 
on to the south. Further efforts to securf^ and 
maintain a footing on the summit of Monte 
Santo had failed, in spite of heavy sacrifices, 
d’he inormtain was now closcdy bes<‘l, tlu' 
Italians being strongly entrenclicd three- 
quarters C)f the way up, with advanced lines 
about 200 yards from the summit, but they 
could not wrench the ruins of the convent 
from the oiK.'m^, More than once they 
reached their goal, only to be driven l>ack by 
<• rushing artillery fire, followed by fierce counter- 
attaclvs. The enemy lay close in their caverns 
while the Italian guns hamnuTcd the heaped 
ruin of rock and masonry, waited till their 
own artillery had taken its turn, and then 
poured out to the at tack, with bombs and 
machine-guns. Gradually the storm wore 
away. The mountain top became a vast 
cemetery a waste of broken rock and broken 
bodies. 

On San Gabriele too, there was .stiff hand- 
to-hand fighting. Hero the Italians fought 
only a containing action, keeping up a heavy 
fire upon the main Austrian positions, and 
sending in a succession of trench raids. To tla^ 
east of Gorizia positive gain.s were made and 
held. On May 15 the Mc^ssina Brigade storine*! 
Hill 174, to the north of Tivoli, and maintained 
the position against det ermined counter-at tacks, 
and a day later a little hill farther to the north 
was occupied. Here, too, the enemy fought 
furiously to regain the lost groimd, without 
success. Nor was he idle on the Carso. On 
May 10 he attacked in force on the nortliern 
*rim of the plateau, against th«' Italian linos on 


Faiti Hrib and X'olki^vnjnk, l>\it the masses of 
iiitaiiAy which were sent to^the assifult \vore 
thrown back with heavy losstvs befortj^ they 
ivtK'hod the trenches. 

This was tla* onlv Austrian attack in the 

» 

Car.su sector, l>iit the countf*i*-pres.sun> in tbe 
Gorizia zone continued for several days, and 

• t 



THE SUMMIT OF MONTE COLBRICON. 

the em'my artilhay all along the lijin was more* 
activ’e tluui it had ever bt‘eu. Not, only wei’»< 
tbe Italian Irenche.s subjected to a lu‘avy 
and almost continuous bembjqdment ; the 
Austrians fired persistenfly at extreme ranges, 
throwing muncrous sliells into villagers vvbi< h 
had all but grown umised to war. On the morn- 
ing of May 10 Cf^rvigrano was bombarded by 
15-inch naval gun.s, from a ilistanccj of 10 miles. 

It was clear that the (iiietny stnaigth in guns 
was enormously greater than it had cv’or he<ai 
before, and ammunition was evidently plentiful. 
Information showed that betvv^cen Gori/.ia and 
t.he sott the Austrians Jiad not le.ss than 1,5(M) 
gims, with a large? proportion of heavy and 
medium ealihres, not enough for a powfwful 
oflerisive, but sufficient to make the ltalia»» 
task harder than had bfuai oxpecto<l. 'rin* 
ctlects of the Kus.sian une.crtainty wore bf‘giu- 
nirig to ho felt. 

Between May 10 and 22 f he enemy mado 
various attempts at a diversion on the 'Trent inu 
front, but he found a firm rt?sistanc(? and met 
with no Huc(x?ss. 'The chief of the.se atUMiipf s, 
against linos which tho enemy judged wouM 
lie vvoakenod in order to strengtln^ri tho afta<*k 
on tho Isonzo front, was against the (Jolhrifon 
mutHHif* On the night of May 21-22, after a • 
heavy bornharchnent which completely de- 
stroyed tho Italian trenches on {Ilur Little 
Colhricon, strong columns of Infantry were . 
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sent up from the Vnl Travigiiolo. The Ttaliaiis 
were clriva*n from tJieir positions at this point, 
but snppoi-ts W(Te soon on the spot, ariil 
stuhixjrn haiai-to-liaud fighting took jjIhoo 
upon the rocky wall of (he Colbrieon. By 
the afternoon of May 22 the wlioIi> position 
was recaptured, and the enemy wc'n? driven 
down in disorder. Tlie Italian comnitniiqtie 
(and (Jeneral Cadorna's reports wer<> always 
notaldy free from exaggeration) spoke of 
“ tlie hundreds of d('ad left on (he field.” The 
Austrian bulletin simjdy stated that “in Tirol 
fighting activity increased at some points.” 
No further comment is necessary to indicate 
the eompleteness of tlu^ enemy reverse. 

The first phasti of tlie battle on the Julian 
front was i^ovv over, and a very inifiortant 
success had bcicn won. There was a moment's 
pause, except for tlie |)ersistent counter- 
attacks on the Vodice ridge, and then the 

struggle Jjegan afresli. 

t 

The second phase of the battle was to 


develop in a different sector *from that which 
was the scene of the' first; ^nd thft question 
arises, why Was there an interval, why did 
Ceneral Cadorna’s right not imnSMliately follow 
his left ? And why was it impossible to go on 
hamuKTing with the left when the right ccaiii' 
into play ? 1'he answ(*r is very simjilc : there 
were not enough guns, and not enough shells. 
As soon as tin? Vodice ridge seemed reasonably 
safe, almost sooner in fact, guns began trcovcl- 
liiig southward from the middle Ison/o to the 
Carso. The material at the disposal of tlu‘ 
Jtalian Conunand did not admit of a two- 
handed offensive lieing cj\rried to a compli^tely 
succes.sfiil conclusion. The Italian guns could 
make a brave show along a 20-mile front. 
'ITiey could not, in view of tlie increased 
stn'iigth of the Austrians, t>specially in artil- 
lery, bring a suflii^ient weight of fire to prepare 
for an infantry attack upon more than out' 
reasonably wide sector at a time. There was 
a short additional delay in ojxMiing the se(*ond 
phase of the offensive owing to a furious bora, 
which spoiled the fin^ of tlie big trench -mortars, 
but the determining (*ause of the plan upon 
which the battle was concluct(‘d is that aln^ady 
indicat^ul. 

'Pile pr(‘liminary bombardment of the second 
[iliase was n^latively short~10 hours. The 
Austrian liiu^s on the (-arso had already suf- 
fi'iH'd much danuige from the intense Im^ that 
began 11 days earlier, and though the 
( 'arso had liccn comparatively quiet for a wcsHc, 
the Italian artillery had been sullieii^ntly active* 
to disturb tlm work of repair. M'hen^ was 
another oxcelh‘nt reason why tlie bombard- 
ment was not further i^roloiiged. The supply 
of shells did not. p.Tinit of any expenditun* 
beyond the absoluti^ minimum required. It 
i.s doubtful, indeed, whether that minimum 
was reached. 

At dawn on May 2.1 the iiisist(^nt hammering 
of the guns broke into a terrible drum fire 
along tht? whole? (varso front. All day up to 
4 o’cl(K*k guns and mortars rained destruction 
upon the Austrian tnuiches, wliile the counter- 
batteries strove to *ke(‘|> dowm the enemy’s 
fire. For the Austrians had quite abaiuloned 
(heir old habd of maintaining silence during 
Italian bombardments, and, •while they kept 
a steady, worrying fire on the Italian front 
trenches, they threw a largt' nuinlx'r of shells 
on the approaches to the lines, and on the 
various vantage points with which the Carso 
plateau is studded. At four o'clock the Italian 
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firo lifteil, and tfip infantry went forward. On 
the sectilr north of Kostanjevicu tlio troops of 
the Eleventli Corps ponetrateii the enemy 
lines at various jioints, explore<l tlu^ shatti^red 
trt'iiches, [mshod forward patrols, and liad 
many stiff brushes with tlie enemy tu-fore 
they returned to their own trenehes in tlie 
evening with sevi'ral hundred jirisoners. 

On the southern sector the Italians at tackt^l 
in eftrncsl and smash<*d eleain through tlu' 
foremost enemy ptisitioiis. On l]n‘ main 
Carso plateau the ThirU'cnth Corps oeeupied 
a considerable an^a south of the road that runs 
from Kostanjevica to Hudi Lt»g, “tin* Kvil 
Wood/' Hudi Log itself was takt'ii on the 
run, and the line was pushed forward some 
distance licyond, Lukatic, too, was tak«‘u in 
th(^ Italian stride. Kartln'r south thr* troops 
advancing from the famous Hill 208 South 
rolled up the Austrian line that extendt'd to 
the edg(^ of the plat('au, an<l occu[)it‘d some 
important heights beyond. In th<‘ late (‘vening 


Division was checketj for the time, a check which 
Iliad** the mlvanee t>f those ^Oii the fight more 
ilitlicult. Hut •the ditlieiilties wei\' ov^nsmio. 
After taking Hill 77, a nt*st of wii*o and machine- 
guns whieh had resisted very manv attacks, 
the Arc/./.o Hrigaile swept oit neiirly a mile to 
Hill on the northfcrn t'dge of tliv' Lissert 
marshes. In the marshes thi* ’ru>^*a 4 i\ itrigath) 
ma.de exeellent progn'ss, Jl hough it. could not 
kt'ep up with the sph'inlid impv*tus of the 
.\ re/./.o. 

'The entMiiy were taken aback by tln> siahlen 
onfall of the Italian infantry, and pi^rhaps still 
more by its dire4*tion. 'riiroughont t h»* pre- 
vifMis 10 days the di'inonst rati vt' Italian 
ai'tiou on the t'ii.rs(> had bei>n almost entiiely 
‘Meilini‘<l to t lu' .stM'tor nort h of Ko ;tan j<'\ tea, 
tlanigh then' had Is'en one tierce strnggi*' just, 
south <»f the road that runs diu' west from 
Kostanje\'iea to ()ppae(‘hia.sella. It s«M‘m4*<l 
as though the Italians wen^ pn'paring to push 
forwanl on the liiu' of th<‘ir advance in the 
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patrols piislied woll forward, ami rcturiuMl with 
a number of prisonin’s. 

On the low ground® cast of the batten'd 
and bloodstained Hill 1 14, and rigiit down to 
the sea, progress was no less satisfactory. I ho 
strong enemy.li.i^'s in front of Ja.niiaiio were 
stormed, and tho riiin.s of the hamlet were 
Eolidly occupied. 

To the south-east of Hill 144 the very im- 
port-ant position of Hill 92 was torn from the 
Ciioiiiy, but hero the progress of the Sixteciitii 


previous Xovembc'P, whi'ii t hey lia l sm ished 
tlirougli t h»‘ Aust rian t renelies on the nort fiern 
half of tht^ C’arso and pnnehed out the great 
salient which ran east from San tJrahi di 
Mi'rna to Faiti Hrib, southward to just, in 
front of l\(>stanjevi(*a, and t heniK* hack fowards 
Nova Vas. On that oec*asion little progress 
hail ts'en ma<Ie farther south, in the /one wliic^h 
lay open to direct tire from the massed gnus on 
the terrible Hcrinada ridge. Th^‘ troojjs in 
tliis sector had only been abl« to figh? a cory 
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tainiiig tictioii. It iniiat always bo romoiuboro<l 

that from Hill 144 right down to the sea the 

% 

Italians had hitherto not succeeded in ix^ne- 
trating the enomiously strong linos that had 
1)0011 prt^pared at the beginning of tlie war. 
They htvd oatow slowly into parts of those, but 
on the whole little impression had been made, 
and the enemy had been tireless in developing 
his defensive system. His deep trenches were 
crammed witli machine-guns and fronted by 
wide belts of tlx3 strongest wire. He had paid 
special attention to the lines just south of the 
Italian salient, and it would seem from the 
[)lan of the defences and the dispa^ition of his 
ti'oops that ho had expected an attempt to 
widt^n the salient by a push soiithward. Per- 
luips ho trusted too much to the Honnada and 
to the multiple linos of trenches and mochine- 
gnn HMloubts which faced the Italians all the 
way from Hudi Log to the sea. In any event, 
\ he seemed to bo nonplussed by the develop- 
ment of the Italiun attack, wliich followed a 
|)lan extwtly the ni verse of that wliich led to 
the iwlvamee in November. This time, on the 
northern sector of the Ciu’so, the Italians felt 
for the enemy, grippiui liim, and held liim, 
whiles to the south they crumpled up liis lines 
iurd made a grfat stride forward. 

d’ho enemy was quick in recovering from 
his surprise, and towards nightfall he lauAchod 
desperate counter -attacks against the positions 
wdiich Jiad®been torn from him. In spite of 
4ho bravery anti pei*sistenco of his troops ho 


met with no huccoss. At the end of the day 
the Italians were still ir\ possession of all their 
gains, and they had captunul over 9,000 
prisoners. 

Fighting was no less furious on the second 
day of the battle. The main advance was 
between damiano and tlie soa^ for in the Hudi 
Log sector it was necessary to go slowly. The? 
network of enemy trenches was very compli- 
cated, and the resistance was most stubI)orn. 
South of the village of Kostanjovica, which was 
the centre point of the enemy’s defensive 
system on the Carso, the main trench lim? 
divided into throe. Of these throe lines one 
ran westward to Hudi Log, and then turned 
sharply south by Lukatic to near Hill 208 South. 
The second line backed this at a distance? of 
about 600 yards, but this second line divido<l 
again into three at Pod Koriti, one branch bond - 
ing upwards and joining the front line near Hudi 
Log, one reaching the same line a little south 
of that shattered hamlet, and one ninning south- 
west to Hill 236, on the edge of the main Carso 
plateau just above Joiniano. The third main 
lino ran south-west from Kostanjovica to Selo. 

These were the principal lines, but lino I 
was further linked to lino 2 by a system of 
trenches which ran from westward of Luktitic 
down to Hill 235, this line backing the tangle 
of wire, trenches and caverns which had faced 
the Italians from Lukatic to Hill 208 South. 
Aj:)art fi'om tlu'so definite systems, moreover, 
the whole area was riddled witli caverns and 
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tiiachine-gun redoubts, and it would have 
been difficult, to find an uglier position for an 
attacking force to face. But nothing could 
stop the men who wore sent against this laby - 
rinth. On the fir*st day their rusli followed s«) 
quickly upon the fire of their guns that they 
overwhelmed the outer lines, and picked some 
thousands of prisoners out of their caverns 
before the attack was fully realized. On tlie 
second day they had to fight yard by yard, 
under a ceaseless artillery and nuichine-guii 
fire, and against numerous counter-atfacks. 
There were not many priscjners hi ken — the 
struggle was to the dtmth. At the end of the 
ilay Hill 235 and Hill 247 (half a mile north- 
west of Selo) were occupied, and the line was 
(extended to the outlying houses of the hamlet 
of Versic. 

Between Jamiano and the s<‘m tlio attack 
swe|)t on till the right faced the mouth of the 
Timavo, the mysterious subterranean stream 
that appears suddenly frean beneath the rocky 
hummocks east of Monfa leone, while the centn* 
and k'ft pressed on the foothills of the Her- 
mada and the mouth of the Brestovica vall(\v. 
'The lim* of the ad\ance was straightened out. 
'ria^ Sixteentli Division were able to come up on 
the left, the Second Bersaglieri J-lrigade doing 
gn^at work, vvljilo the Tiiscany Brigade' <lrovc 
Imek the enemy on the right. In this way the 
pressun' on the Ari'zzo Brigade, which liad Ihm'h 


leh: the previous ‘evening in possession of a 
ilangerous s^dient, wa- ^relieved, jlut this 
brigade still kept in tlu* \'an, and on the night 
of May 24 it lay under Flondar, the centiv point 
of the fii*st lino on the H^'rivAida, whiidi was 
also the last linn of tlie original dt‘ft>nee system 
prepared in 1915. ♦ 

Next day the Flomlai* line was eajned, aft(*r 
a heaAy preparatory * bombardment wbi('b 
lasted till nearly four in tlie afternoon. Tla* 
whole network of enemy trenches from the 
mouth of the Timavo across tln' Brt^stovica 
valley up to the edge of the (iirso h'll into 
Italian hands, and on the Cai*so itself a 
terrible hand-to-hand struggle resulted in the 
occupation of practically all the enemy svsfciu 
south of Ivostanjovica wiili the exr'eption of 
the last line running down to Selo. All the 
foul nest of trenches, caverns, and iiufl'hine- 
giin pits was at last cleaned uj). During the 
first two day.s' fighting the Italians had over- 
run most of these positions, but strong bodi«*s 
of the enemy, with many machine guns, had 
remained hidden in caA crns and galleries, ifnd 
when f ln^ inevitable counter-attacks were thrown 
in thc.st^ came out and playc'd their part to the 
end. For long the tiUloe swayed uncertain, but 
at length the last Austrian was rnut(»d from 
his den, and the last machine-gun was silt'ncefl. 
This bitterest angli^ of a bitter field may lank 
perhaps with DiwiPs W'ood frir heroism and 
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slaughtt^r, for this was onI\’* tho final stnigglo 
in a long sories of Woody and iincortain fights 
that ha(*l rag(‘d about “ tho l^vil Wood.” 
During this throo days’ conflict tiiorc was 
little to choose /between the various units who 
fought in “ the J^aliyrintli,” as it came to l>e 
called, l^jut*there arc' two brigades that deserve 
special inenPioh. One was the IMantua, which 
took Hill 247, and iiehbin s|)ite of terrible loss — 
its casualties reaehcMl over flfl per c^ent. of the 
rank and file, and lfl2 oflieers. The other was 
the (4renadier l^rigade — Hrigata Sardc'gna — 
fir-st on t}i(‘ list of Italian regiments of foot-, and 
first upon many a hard fought field. It had 
always answiaod evc'ry crall, and it had bc'en 
rc?made many time's during the war. On this 
occasion it fought on the extreme southern 
edge of the main (’ai-so jjlateau, betwc'en 
Jamicno and Selo, and after taking the stony 
hummock known as Hill 219, it had stejod the 
shock of the enemy’s fua-cest counter-attack. 

North of thc^ Labyrinth, all along the; line 
from Kostanjeviea to the \'i|)pacco, the eiu^rny 
at,tempt<Hl to lighten the pressure in the south 
by violent eounter-att ac'ks, which c'ame to 
nothing. "J’he Hlev'enth Army (’orps hc'ld firm. 


and even gained a trench hero and there. Its 
right-hand brigade, the Harletta,^ which* w as in 
front of Kostanjeviea, succeeded in driving the 
enemy out of his trenches, but the extreme left 
of the Thirteenth Corps was unable to carry the 
very strong positions facing it, and as a result 
the ground gained to the north could not be 
maintained. 

4’he strain of the thriM^ days’ fighting had 
been tremendous, but the attack was still aliv(\ 
On the fourtli and fifth days the Sev'cnth 
Anny Corfis, bi^tween the Carso and the sea, 
prc'ssed on still farther. On May 20 the 8ix- 
te()nth Division and the Arezzo Hrigade con- 
tinued their splendid work on the lower slopes 
of the Hermada. Beyond tlie village of 
Medeazza, before reiu*hing the final rampart 
of the Hi'rnuula, therci is a dip in the ground 
that separates the lower slopes from the last 
steep asci'nt. On the right and in the centri' 
tile Italians now fac'cd that dip. To the left 
the line ran farther west, held bw^k deliberately 
to keep in touch with t he trot>ps in the Brest ovica 
valley and on tlie Carso {dateau. A battalion 
of the Arezzo Brigade had swept through 
Mi'deazza towards th<> last ridge that onci^ was 
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rovm'd (hick with woods, Ixit now lay half- 
stripiK'd, its garment torn l)y tlic scour^i:iiif4 
sh(4l fire till th<' ^rcy rock showed bare and 
gaunt. Tlie battalion was bro.iglit back, as 
wen^ other strong detachments which |)ush(Ml 
forward and up on the left, until th<^ line coukl 
go forward nietliodically, and in tlu' afternoon 
the troops lying out on (he slopes had to suffer 
a very heavy IxMiibardment from the enemy's 
big guns. His light guns wen* moving back- 
wards. Sonu* had fallen into Italian hands, but 
the great bulk were got away safely, 'riie 
whole w< stern face ('f the tlerniada Wl^s dis- 
mantled of the bat(eri«*s which had so long 
poured shells upon the old Italian lines. 

That afternoon tin* battle took on an aspe<*t 
of movement that seemed irn^xpressibly strangf*. 
For months, for two y(*ars. tln're IukI been 
hardly a bn*ak in the slow horror of trenches and 
bombs and giant howitzers. Ihit on that 
aftern(K>n field batterit‘s were going into ac’tioii 
at the gallop, unlimbering where two days 
before there ha<l been Austrian guns. Ifors<‘s 
were galloping, motoa lorri<^s were running, 
along the rotuls wh«'n> troglodyte men ha<l fm*ed 
one another at 30 yards’ distance for many 
weary montljs, coming out* of their lairs at 
intervals to struggle with bomb and bayonet, 
and at the end to fall baek sullenly to (he 
same battered trench(*H. 

On the fifth day the fighting was less severe 
'FIk? last enemy trenches across the mouth of 


the Bn>stovica vjtiley wt‘r<‘ carri(‘«l after a 
brief but elTi'ctive bombjirdnu*nt , and Wr- 
saglieri patrols pushe<l up the valh'y iu*arly 
as far as Iin‘stovica. Down by t he s(‘a the 
'Pimavo was crossed, and a littk^ to the north 
th(' village of San (Jiovanni di Duino was 
occupied, and the whole ve.st. machim*ry of 
prej)aration was rolling h>rward. Hcinforcc- 
incuts were pouring up to t h(^ front to replaei' 
the splendid brigades which had paid so dt'arly 
for their success, liejivy guns which were no 
longer within 4*tfective range' of the en«*my (it. 
has been said alreiwly that. (Je'iu'ral Cadorna 
had to keep many obsok*te) wenipons in line) 
we*re pulh'd e>ut of lh(‘ir jiositions and sent, 
lumbering forwards. Prospects s(*eme'd more' 
than favourable. Ilope-s wt‘n' running very 
liigh 

lint that evening cans' t Ik' annoum cment 
that the offc'iisive was susp(*n(k'd. 'Phe supply 
<»f shells was running low. It was not possible 
to continue* the rate* of e‘xpe‘nelit.uro n(‘e*i*ss»iry 
to pre'pare* fe»r li furtheT advaneM'. 

AIr<*aly the infantry hael Heitfe‘reeJ from tho^ 
fiK*t that the*y liael not be*)iinei the'in that ele»gre‘e 
of Kuperieirity in gunfire* wdiie*h is essewitial if 
losses are to be ke*pt within the?Jimit.s that allow 
continue )UH <*ffort. "Phe^y hiul done e*xtra- 
ejrelifiary things, but they hivel not be>en ablei 
to win the full harve'st e>f their valeiur. d'ho 
guns anel homharde liael pe*rformyei the work 
of destroying the enemy trunches iw* well os 
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rould be expected coriHid^^ring the extreme 
(liflieulty of breaki^^ up defences cut in Ihe 
solid rock. Where the weakness fuwl been most 
felt was in counter-battery work. The Italians 
vere sometimes^ criticized for their comparative 
fiuhu'o to develop Vin efficient counter-battery 
.syst(nn,^arfd it is a fact that they had seemed 
to neglect tkis*branch of artillery tactics. One 
rea.son was that in t^je mountains and on the 
Carso tlio enemy gun positions were particii- 
larly difficult to detect and reach. Another 
r<‘asoii was that the aeroplane service was not 
sufficiently developed to ensure the necessary 
observation and fire-control. But the deter- 
mining cause was the lack of a sufficient num- 
ber of guns and shells. A lavish use of guns 
ai\d shells might have overcome the difficulty 
of ensuring an acemate lire upon the enemy’s 
gun ^positions. Such an expenditure was 
never possible. When gmis have to be spared 
so that they shall not be worn out before they 
can bo roplacjcd, when shells have to bo coiuited 
grudgingly so that they shall not fail at a critical 
moment, the development of artillery t»u*tics 
to meet modern requirements is necessarily 



• [Manuel. 

AN ITALIAN 'TRENCH ON THE CARSO. 
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SEEKING A POINT OF VANTAGE. 

thwarted. Count<*r-l)at tery work luwl to be 
strictly limiled in ordcT to meet the fu’st 
nect‘ssities of trench-destruction and barrage 
fire. 

It wjvs for this reason that the Italians had 
never bix)n able to keep up that continuous 
harassing lire upon the enemy guns which gave 
such excc)llent results in France and Flanders. 

It wtw for this reason that, during the heavy 
fighting on tlie Carso which htis been described, 
the guns detailed for counter-batteiy work w'e?*e 
several times switched off to meet the pressing 
(*all for a barrage upon an enemy counter- 
attac’k. '^rhero was never “enough .to go 
round.” 

Six months earlier *tho artillery strength 
at the disposal of the Italuuis in May, 1917, 
would have opened a wider and longer road for 
their gallant infantry. Even in^May it migVit 
have sufficed if the situation in Russia had been 
w hat the early spring had promised. But th«‘ 
Austrian strength in gims wan markedly greater 
than it should have been. Many batteries 
hivd been brought from the Eastern front to * 
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augment the natural increase due to* the coin- 
parative truce jof winter. The oiiomy atwiiigtli 
in guiiH on the Carso was at least double what 
it. had been the previous autumn. This fact, 
coupled with the \inavoidable weakn<‘s.s of the 
Italian counter -battery work, imposed an 
inunen.so strain upon the infantry. It was 
never possible to keep down sulliciently tlio 
tremendous high-explosive bamiges Mmt im- 
mediately followed upon a successful Italian 
lulvanco. And on tlu* Ciu’so this mcfvnt more 
than on any other Held of battle. On this 
stone tabl(>land th<^ro was no digging-iti with 
entrenching tools. Nothing ljut rock-drills 
ami blasting powrier could inake an adecpiatc 


The necessity oi economizing in artilhuy 
fire^md always betai a lumdieap to tlu? Italians, 
but oven lhe> strict economy inii)»)s<M:i had 
failed to make tho supply of shells adequate to 
a further eoiit iiiuauei* of tlu* <4ffen.sive. This 
iloes not mt'arn of course.* that shells nere 
actually laekiug ou tlie frout, though go»>d 
many batteries wi'ro “milked di^' ^ at a time 
when their tire was mrgently needed. It 
means that t he stock had run vim v low, so low 
tliat pru leueo foil)ade toMiching furtlior up»»n 
tin* rescrxfs which must always he heM against, 
an emorgouev. 'Thi^ rate of lire whi<*li had 
pievailetl frn‘ more than a furlniglit could 
in* loiiger ht' kept up, and a paiisi* m'ms imposed 



sladter. When th«* emaiiy lines wtire taken 
there was no refuge savv’e in liis battered trenches, 
which were generally mere heaps of criimblod 
rooks. Thoro were caverns, of 00111*80, ami 
dug-oiitH, but these were traps to nowcoinei*H 
and it was better to lie b(*hind a heap of stones 
or in a litt le hollow and pray against the bad 
luck of a cbrect hit or a flying fragment. But 
on the Carso tho area of dostpiction caused by 
big shells was very wide indeed. In Jlandci’s 
or in Franco a .shell fell comparatively dead, 
but on tho Carso ©acli bursting shell seemed 
to take new life from its contact with the rock, 
and gathered a thousaml allies to go with its 
fragments on the work of wounding and slaying. 


just nt tlic inoiiM'ul wlu'u it appean'd as thougli 
one moro great effort would give not mdy 
victory, hut (he fruits (»f victory. On May 
it .seemed us though the Austrians wfre V‘ i‘y 
near the end of their tetlicr. A week or 10 
days before, in anticipation of a.u Italian 
attack on tho Carso, they had placed 
troops in line. When these were broloai by 
tho Italian attack, there were no reserves 
available except the tired men who had jusl 
l*een taken out of the trendies, drafts frmn 
the “march battalions” at the rear, artil 
detachuu?nts belonging to twu flivisions which 
had arrived from the l*:astf‘rn frorit, a|)d were 
atiJl weary with the journey. The line w«s 
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TRENCH COMMUNICATING WITH THE FRONT LINE ON THE CARSO. 


cn.cking. A few more hammer-strokes, and 
it would almost certainly have gone. They 
could not be given. 

'Phe fruits of victory w(*re denied, yet a 
very ifiiportant victory liad been won. The 
Kuk-V^odico ridge had been stormt'd and 
lu'ld against many furious eount(T-at tacks, 
earri(‘d out by fresli troof>s from the Kast and 
baek(*d by a very heavy artillery fire. The 
J..abyrinth had been wrested from the enemy, 
and th('. 13th Army (k)rps was now in touch 
with th(^ oiitf)osts of the main Kostanjevica- 
Sehj liiH‘. The Mondar line and the Titnavo 
were passt'd, and the ScNcnth Cor[)s was 
pressing upon the Hermada itself, though 
tlie N’alue of the last stage of its advance was 
largely di'stroyed by the fa(*l that a halt had 
to be calk'd. 'Plie line formed by the limit 
of its progress would have made an cxeellent 
jumping-olf place for a new attack pushed 
bona* while th(' enemy was still shaken. It 
was not well adapted for dc'fence. 

^ .Forty undamaged enemy guns had been 
captured, and man\' more were destroyed, 
some by Italian fire, and some blown up by 
the enemy as t^^(^ Italian infantry approached. 
When Selo seemed to l)e tiireatened by the 
Italian advance tlie Austrians blew up at ^nist 
one battery of heavy luavitzc'rs after trying 
in \ain to remove them, and the same thing 
happen Ai at various other places. At some 
points guns were left in No .Man’s Land, whence 


neither side could remove them. One instance 
was on the i*everso slope of Monte Kuk, where 
a battery of six-inch howitzc'rs was abandoned 
just beyond the positions occupied by the 
Italians. It was impo.ssible to drag them up 
the steep hill uraler the enemy’s machine- 
gun tire, but patrols went out by night and 
surrounded them by barb(‘d wire, eaiinarking 
them for future capture. The enemy's practical 
I 0 .SS in guns was very far aViove the otlicial 
Italian enuna'iation of guns taken. 

From .May 14 to the end of the month the 
Italians took 24,()t)0 prisoners, and the enemy 
Josses in killed ami woundecl were calculated 
at not less than 8(),00h men. .-Yn Irmsliruck 
report, which put the number of guns lost at 
not less than lOt), estimated the losses in men 
at 8r),0(>(). In any ev^i'nt, the enemy suffered 
v’ory iieav'ily. His .system of refuges was so com- 
plete that his troof>s wei-e relatively immune 
from the Italian bombardment. Casualtioa 
mounted up quitrkly in t he hand-to-hand fight- 
ing which followed tlie Italian infantry advance, 
ami th(» lieaviest losses of all were sustained 
during tlie repealed counter-attacks. These 
attacks were almc.^t beyond numbering. There 
was no lack of skill or bravery in the efforts made 
by the Austrians to right the balance which 
had been so rudely upset. They showed the 
most undaunted persi.stency, but tliey were met 
with a cool stedfastness equal to the hot cou- 
rage which had animated the Italian attack 
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The Italian losses wore very lieavj^— heax’ier 
naturally, than those of the enemy. The 
percentage of killed t<) wounded was smal\ 
and there was a large proportion of slightly 
wounded men, who came back quickly into 
line. Hut by the end of May the total oasuahy 
list, killed, wo\inded and missing, was close 
upon 130,000. Of tliese some 0,000 were 
prisonei-s. Tho ill-timed thrust beyond Faiti 
Hrib on May 14 liad left not less than 1,500 
men, most of them woundetl, in Austrian 
hands, and all along the lira*, from .Mont.' Kuk 
to the sea, j)arti(>s of men had been cut off 


There was a week’s comparative (juiet on 
the Carso, but all through this week tlie enemy 
renewetl his attempts to regain the* V’odioo 
ridge. The fighting present tnl no special 
features. At one moment tha command of 
the Italian Second Army was put to great 
anxitdy owing to tlu‘ shortage of s^u*ys, ami 
the task of the infantry was* ihade much 
harder by file n«*cessify nf rigorously husband- 
ing the artillery tire. Hut the infantry was 
equal to every tleinand. When tht' last eiuMiiy 
effort died away at t lu' end t>f the first week in 
.lune tin* Italians on the \^)di<•l» ridge could 



Oflii Uil l<h<itn^iraf'h. 


GABLE RAILWAY ON THE CARSO. 
With carriage suitable for transporting wounded men. 


here and there, na*n who had pushcfl too far 
in the heat of the advance, or had been left 
isolated by the partial and temporary success 
of an enemy count<*r-attack. d'hc Austrians 
claimed double this figure, but their bulletins, 
apart from the fact tlyil tliey often reckoned 
as prisoners the dead left in thedr lines, consis- 
tently madt* a point of exaggerating tho number 
of prisoners taken. • 

A very notable vict<*ry had been won, aial 
the Italian infantry had shcjwn tlie very 
highest qualities. They ha<l done great things, 
and they had paid the prict? of their achieve- 
ments in blood A still heavier price was to 
be paid before the battle finally wore itself out. 


boast that they had »lri\»‘n ba<'k just uiahM- 
Ihcounti-r attacks in LMtdays. 'ria* importarjcc 
of the rapt iii'c of \’odic<* is siihicicnlly indicat<‘d> 
by the dt'spci'afe atleuipts tnadt* by the enefuy 
to drive the Italians hack frem th»‘ ridg<*. All 
his efforts could not rcLMin a yaid of his lost 
ground. He* suffci-cd \ery severe loss, in spite 
of the Italian weakness in artillery, and at the 
end of the three w(‘eks' fighting he was ji little 
fartla*!’ down th(* eastern and sotithern sl«)pnH 
of tjic ridge than he harl ))ecn when he first 
counti'r-at tack(*d. The infantry of th'? h'iftV- 
third Division had sh(iwn a tenacity of resisuuHi« 
that was beyond f)raiKe. ^ * j 

Diu*ing tho w«^f*k's pause on thti Carso man'y 
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of flu' troop*^ whicii ha-d b«\eu in tho front line 
^^t•ro withttru>Mi 1^3 nst and to refill tkeir 
t liiiine(.Uo<.it ranks. The Arezzo l*atne back and 
tb.(? 'I\)sf“ana. the Harletia, the Mantua and the 
( in'iiailiers. and others which harl been as lianlly 
tiied. Space has*- not |)ernutted a detadod 
account that should do justice to the work oi 
those t)alt^‘i'(iil brigades. I:}ut the stor^" of 



AUSTRIAN ALPINE TROOPS. 


OIK' of tlu*m may be given very briefly, in order 
ti) illustrate both tlie dash and the resisting 
power of the Italian infantryman. It is not 
a specially picked instance ; other brigade's 
won higher oflieial privise. The crhoico falls on 
the Arezzo brigade beeauao some of its best 
work came directly und(*r tho wTiter’s eye, and 
liecause the story was filled in for him laU'r 
tby those who played a part in it, or by men 
wdu) saw w'hat was done. 

The Arezzo w'as i\n old Monfalcono brigmie. 
It was a veteran of the holding fights to th(^ 
‘ east of the town, one of those units whose duty 
it had been to sacrifice tliemselvos for others 
to whom the main attack was entrusted. On 
this ocf^asion tlfe Art'zzo, and its neighbours to 
liglit and left, w’ere to go right through if they 
(MMild. TIk^ Arezzo was faced by Hill 'fl, a 
low barren nummock of stone and sand just 
al)f>ve \Yhcn^the railway leaves the edge of the 
kissert marshes «\nd turns to skirt the foothills 


of the H(A*mada. Hill 77 and the other hum- 
mocks Echeloned behind it had ^iw^arted many 
a promising advance, and the enemy streng- 
thened it continually. It wt\s a mass of wire, 
and when the Arezzo had finally torn it from 
its stubborn defenders 28 machine-gun wx^ro 
found in one of its deep trenches, and 20 in 
another. Hill 77 was not taken at tluj first, 
onslaught. Tho wire had partially withstood 
the preliminary bombtvrdment, the bulk of tla^ 
defenders in their deep dug-outs had suffered 
no harm, and the moment timt tlie Italians 
left thrsr tronch*>8 a storm of shrapnel and 
iiwliiiie-gim fire broke upon them. It was 
an hour before they found their way across 
the narrow^ No Man’s Laud and tlu'ough tho 
lialf -standing wdre, and they left over a thousand 
men in front of Hill 77. From Hill 77 they 
were able to push on, some of them under cover 
of the railwa^y embauikment, until they reached 
amd occupied Hill 58 nearly a mile fatrtlu'r 
to tho eaist. They tinned the Austrians out 
at the point of the bayonet and sait down t<^ 
hold. The .\rozzo was by this time well ahetid 
of the troops on its right and left, and the night 
that followed was an anxious one. The brigaulo 
w’ivs raked by machine-gun fire from three 
sides, and heavily pounded by a\rtillery, and 
two or three times the enemy .tried a counter- 
atlawk. He mot with no success, and next 
morning tho Italian advance was renewed, 
'riiat day the Arezzo wore stopped on the riglit 
by two tunnels in tho raihva\y, north of SaT.u 
(fiovamii di Inino, which had been loop-holed 
for machine-guns, and wx^re impel vious to 
bombardment. But tho left pushed on till 
it came under Flondar, where egain a halt w^as 
called. On the third day the tunnels were 
carried, and it was found that the iruicliino- 
gimnors inside wore chained leg and w’^aist to 
their guns. That night tho Arezzo lay just 
west of Medeazza — it has alretiidy been tol<l 
how a battalion of the brigade w^ent throng! i 
the village, but w’lvs brought back for prudf'uce 
sake. All night and all next day they were 
subject to very heavy shell fire, and from time 
to time enemy tioroplanes swxpt down and 
raked them with rnacliine-gvms. Tliere wctc 
no trenches arid^ little shelter on tho rocky 
hillside, and the strain wt\a vil'y great. On 
the third night of the struggle tho brigade 
caim? near the end of its tether. ^ For two days 
the men luul htul nothing to eat but their 
emergency ration; for many hours they had 
not drunk, and tho sun had been very fierce. 
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‘They had had sleep since the night before 
they swept over Hill 77, and the third night 
of tension was trying them sorely. But in the 
small hours hot food and hot coffee came to 
them by mule train, and they gained new 
strength for the next day’s ordeal. On the 
tifth day the brigade was brought bock. It 
liad lost 87 officers out of 120, and almost 
extictly 60 per cent, of the rank and file. 

One pendant episode may be added. On 
that tliird night, two liours after midnight the 
general of the brigade, like his men, was initl- 
vN’ay between sleep and waking when the 
voices of his orderly and his soldier servant, 
who should have been miles away, broke on 
liis weary eiurs : “ Signor Generate, we have 
brought diiuier.” They were roimdly scolded, 
and while they stood silent and content the 
clatter of the arriving mule train was lieard 
on the stony liillside. These men might have 
left it to the ordinary transport to bring their 
general’s food, but they had to come themselves 
— and arrive first — into that hell of fire. 

During the pause in the fighting new brigades 
were brought into line between Gorizia and the 
soa, and one of these, winch had recently been 
filled with men fresh from the depdts, showed 
a distinctly mutinous tendency. The men 
grumbled openly and raised defiant shouts in 
favour of peace aS they marched towards the 


front. The fresh drafts had come from a 
district where ptw^ifist pro^'^^ganda 'had been 
particularly iwifive, and on June 2 (General 
Oadoma addressed a letter to the Government 
pointing out the danger to the Aqny tliat arose 
from a failure to clieck the rtisidious progress 
of moral sahoUnje. * ^ 

A day later the relative quiet dn^h<^ Carso 
was broken by a renewal of fiction on the part 
of the enemy. On th.e evening of Sunday, 
June 3, the Austrians opened a terrific bom- 
bardment along the whole line from above 
Gorizia down to the soa. Their fu’tillery liad 
bet *11 noticeably mort^ ac'tive for tAvo or three 
days, amd they luul ])eon speciailly ivtt^^ntive 
to file Italian tronches on .b’aiiti Hrib, which 
luul indeed boon under almost continuous lire 
for four w'oeks. But the gunfire which began 
on Juno 3 exceeded tmytliing that the Austri»>nrt 
liiui hitherto rovojiled upon this front. 

On the northern otigo of the Carso tlie in- 
fantry followed the shells at» (piito a sluu't 
interval. The Italian trenches on Faiti hai l 
alreatiy suffered much during tlu) persistent 
bombardment of the last month, anti i*aieli 
night it liad grown morn difficult to repair the 
daunage of the day. A few hours* hurrieatie 
fii’o was enough to complete Vlu' vva>rk of 
dostmction and prepare the waiy for t he einMiiy 
Stoastruppen. 'l\vo t hoi isaiin I pi cka mI me 1 1 , 1 1 1 m - 
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15 INCH (381 mm.) GUNS IN AN ITALIAN FACTORY. 


gArirtiis and Alpenfichiitzen., attaokod late on 
Siintlay ovpiiing, and aft<*r a stiff fight gaine<l a 
footing in tho Italian tron(dios. Tho Kaiti 
llrib positions wt^ro not fav^oiirahh* to dof(nie(>, 
as they formed a weak salient, tlie treneh 
system which ran <lne north from opposite Kos- 
tanjevica turning westward at a right arigle on 
Faiti, and running back on the rim of the 
(%vrso towards Volkcn iijak. Th(^ enemy fire 
had prac'-tieally isolated tlie salient by smashing 
up the communication trencht^s, the front line 
wtks rusheil, and a counter-attack by the imme- 
diate supports faihul to dislodge the enemy, 
'riie Italian artillery got to u'ork promptly, 
and a tremendous curtain fin*, directed 
(‘specially upon the saddl(‘ b(‘tw(u?n Faiti ITrib 
and Hill 4(14, prov(Ml absolutidy impeiudrable 
to the Austrian n'serves, who suffered vtTv 
lieavily. The storming |)arty was complet(*ly 
cut off, and though they held on for hours 
(igainst the pressure of tiie 'Filler Hrigade, wlio 
were detailed to recapture the liill, their fate 
was settled, t 

Tho enemy nnule many attempts to ndnforei^ 
^ the doomed battalions, lint the Italian fire 
swept away th(‘ troops who tried to advance, 
and finally tho order uas given tci retire from 
the captured position. Only some of the 


enemy tri(*d to retr(*at through th(< Itjilian 
barrage, and \’('ry few’ sueceodod. TJio others 
prtdorred to remain to m:)et *tho attack of the 
Idbor Brigade', who liad been aw^aiting the 
order to advance and had been the target for 
v’ery heavy artillery fire. As machine-gun 
and rifle tiro from the top of tho hill w^cakened, 
owing to tho retreat of some of th('> defenders 
and Jic'avy casualti(*s among the rest, th(' 
Italians swept forward, and after a short but 
violent struggle the hill was cleaiwl (^f the 
enemy. By four o'clock on the afternoon of 
June 4 the ftalian line w^as completely re- 
established, and the enemy had ceased to 
attempt its recaptiu’e. 

Southward the fight still raged furiously. 
The infantry attack had come later, but before 
dawn on June 4 battle was joined all along 
th(' liru^ from Fa ti to the sea. As was to bo 
expected the enemy’s main efYorts were directed 
again.'^t the new Italian lines, on the Carso 
south fif Kostanjev’ica, and on the lower slope.s 
of Hermada. ' 'JTiore had be^n little time to 
(consolidate tJiese positions. In certain jilaces 
it had been possible to adapt the old Austrian 
trenches and caverns ; in others the #vork 
had to bo begun at the beginning, and this was 
the case below the Hermada. Kverywdier^ 
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time was required for blasting and jdrilling. 
and the eiJemy had boon able to collotit reserves 
before that time ha(i passed. 

For three days the Austrians kept up their 
attack, and the struggle ecpialled in tiereeness 
any that had gone liefore. On the southern 
sector of the Carso tiie enemy dri\’(' was 
directed in the main against the line that 
ran from Versic to Hill 219. For three days 
it was hurricane fighting, and the battle swayed 
uncertain till tlie ev'cning of .lune (i, wlaai the 
Austrians were finally flung back. On the 
night of June 7 tliey attempted anolhtr 
attack, but their storming columns were 
broken up by artillery fire before they evf*r 
(*ame to grips. 

During the whole of these thr<^e days tlie 
southern Carso was only occasionally visibk' 
through the sfiioke of the bursting shtJls. 
Hills 219, 241 and 247 changed hands several 
times. It seemed as though neither side could 
holil under the afjpalling fire which swept 
those stony ridges. 'Fhe bulk of the fighting 
was ])ractically in the open. The old lines 
were smashed to pieces, and such trenches 
a.s existed w(‘re mak<'shift affairs that w<‘re 
little more than mufjars. On the* morning of 
June () the (‘iiemy made tlaar last big effort. 


'Diey attacked in g^rent force, throwing in 
waviirf of infantry behind a terrific .ciu'tain 
tire. The ItalifAis wen* firiven back several 
hnndrtHi yards and fh(‘n the attack died out. 
I'nder the crushing weight of the' fiercest 
artillery fire ever seen on the Oai*so neither side 
coiiM advancf*. The Austrians clung des- 
perately t«) their initial ailvantage^ lyit in the 
afternoon, on tlie airival of Italian reinforce 
nu‘nts, they were driven back, and all the ground 
lost by the defeiidei*s was retakiMu Afnong 
tim reinforcements was Hu* (Irenadier Hriga<le, 
which luitl been reeall<*d fnau its har(b<*arn<*d 
n*st on the fall of Hill 219. 'riioy retook tiu* 
stony iiillock uiili whieli, to all who know the 
tMrso battle-, their name will always bi- 
assf»eiated, and held it against one more 
furious attack that came in the late afternoon 
Jhvo tlays later, wb(‘ii fbe Austrian effort waa 
eoiiipk‘tt‘ly sp(*nt, the ( Jrenailiers were wftb- 
drawn. Of the six thousand odd who had 
gone into action o?) May 2J, littk^ more than a 
tiiousand r(*main(*d. 

Meanwhile^ the (*?iemy bad won a consider- 
able success to flu* south, on the slopes of H(‘r- 
mada. He liad a. gn*at advantage^ of position 
lieiH*, and th(* Ifalian liin* was not y(*t in a eon- 
< lit ion to resist bc*avy pn'ssure, b)it flu* extent 
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of tflo Austrian success was duo to the failure 
of an Jttflian brigade to show the same spirit 
as itj» follows. Jt was the H^rigade already 
niontionod, which had become contaminated 
by pacifist propaganda. No doubt it was put 
to a harrl trial f«r troops fresh to the trenches. 
The Austrian artillery fire was very heavy, 
and the yifantry attack very determined, but 
the greater part of^ono regiment of the brigade 
surrendered practically at the first onset. In 
the case of the other regiment the resistance 
was nearly as feeble, and the conduct of the 
whole brigarle formed an extraordinary con- 
trast to the heroic liehaviour of the army <vs a 
whole. '^^Fhert) was no question of panic. The 
failure of this brigade to do its duty was the 
first fruit of the propaganda which urged that 
the only way to end the w’ar was for the 
soldiers to coaso fighting. 

One brigade failed, and the whole line was 
prejudiced. A magnificent counter-attack 
nearly regained the lost groimd, but the enemy 
pif'ssure was too heavy, and .the effort died 
aw'ay. 'The failure of tlie one brigade had left 
*a considerable body of its comrade.s practically 
isolated by the enemy attack. The comiter- 
effort setfined as though it would turn the 
fortunes of ^he day, and probably prevented 
tiie troops in the threatened positions from 
getting away. They hung on stubbornly, in 
the hope of the lino being restored, but wdien 
the counter-attack failed, the tide of the enemy 
infantry swirled round them and cut thorn off. 
'Fhey resisted for another day, without food 
r)r water, till their ammunition was all gone, 
ft was only a remnant that fell into the hands 
of the enemy. 

By tile evening of June 5 the Italian lino 
was down below Flondar, and back across the 
'’rinuwo. Th(' Austrifwis had regained the 


grovmd Jost on the third daPy of the Italian 
offensive (May 25), but all attomptc to push 
farther westward wore fnistrtAed, and by the 
evening of Jimo 7 their bolt was shot. A 
useful local success hari been won, but it 
bulked very small in comparison with the 
total result of the four week’s fightiiig. Between 
May 14 tvnd May 27 the Italians had gained 
several positions of first-class importance, the 
possession of wliich promised to hav^e a favour- 
able eltoct upon future operations, and tlitj 
Austrian counter -blows had only loosened 
their hold upon one of these. The wliole of 
the Kuk-Vodice ridge remained in their posses- 
sion. Monte Santo was closely investtnl, and 
since the occupation of V^odico the Austrian 
tenure of the sununit was v'ery imcertain. The 
Hudi Log Labyrinth, and all the trench system 
fronting Solo, had been held in spite of the 
desperate efforts of the enemy. Only the 
lower slopes of the Herrnada had been lost, and 
in this sector also substantial gains had btjen 
nuvintainod. The final clearing of liill 144, 
the occupation of Jamiai^o, the lower slopes 
in front of Flondar, and Hill 58, between the 
railway and the marshes, constituted a very 
solid gain wliich in fact surpassed the original 
hopes of the Italian command. The balance 
of prisoners, too, remained much in favour of 
the Italians, in spite of the* “ rt^grettable inci- 
dent ” hotw'oen Hennada and the Tiinavo. 
The total number of Austrians taken on the 
Julian front between May 12 and June 8, 
w'as close upon 25,000. The prisoners taken 
by the enemy numbered about 14,000. On 
both sides the losses in killed and wounded 
during the Juno fighting were very serious. 
Both Italians and Austrians showed how 
they could take punishment without flinch- 
ing. 
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First Army, 409 move- 
ment on Lens. 423 
Hospitals: Belgian, 354 -357: 
Expe^rts four in France, 
343-350; Frerieh,3.55 357- 
xMilitary, 327 328. .341-350 
Hospital barge's, dc'seiiption of, 
333, 334 

Hospital ships : deserijiticm of, 
.318: (ic'i'inan attacks on, 
101, 105 lt»7. British bomb 
Fn*iburg as reprisal. ItiO ; 
Spanish ollieers as neutral 
eoiniiiissioriers on board, lOti 
Hospital trains, improvement 
in. ,332, .3.3.3 

l/ousaloHic, Ameriean steamer, 
sunk, 101 

Hsuan Tung, boy ex-Ernperot 
of China, 12.5 

Uudi Log: fighting at, 453, 
4.54 ; Italians (aki*. 151 ; 
trench system at, 4.52 
Hurtebi.se Farm : lighting at, 
59, 03. 103 ; French storm, 
53; German tunnel, 44 
Hnsiatyn, Briti.sh ariiioifred ears 
in action at. 31 

Hu tier. General von, in com- 
maiid of G(*rman Eighth 
Army at Riga, 38'9 


. I 

J.sonzo ; Italians cross a‘t Fiava. 
442; Italians ero.ss Iwtwt'cii 
Bodrez and I-.oga. 444, 
witlidraw. 445; Italian 
lines on, . 44 1 ; Italian 
OlTensive^ Mi#v 12, 439 444 
laon/A), Lower. British naval 
help. 179 

Italian Army : Ib^eitisl ^n-opa- 
ganda in, 4 til • 

Italian Front, siigge.stioii that 
‘ Allies^ in'incipal elToit 
should lie made on. 4.35 
Italian OiTc>nsive of May-.linie, 
1917. 4.3.3 404; Austrian 
and Italian losses in. 458, 
459 ; lii.seiis.sions, see 
Home (\>nfereMce ' ; 

elfeet of Btissiun Revolu- 
tion, 437, 457 ; shortage 
of guns. 4.30-438. 450. 45.5 ; 
suspended owing to shell 
shortage, 455 : resulls of, 
4.50-404 

Irfrm'o, transport, sunk. 177 


•laeksoii. Admiral Sir .lohn, 
siie(*eed(‘d by Sir .lohn 
.lellieoe as First Sea L(M‘d, 
150 

.lamiaiio, Austrians’ liiieti 
stormed at, 151 

.Japan: Cliinese relalious witlf, 
1JH5. 11 ^-117; Naval eo- 
ojieratioii with .Allies, I 19, 
1.50, 104 

Jellieoe, Admiral Sir. John: ap- 
pointed Fn»l Sea Lord, 
1917, 140, 150; intervii'W 
with Anu'riean journalist 
(luoted, 110, 147; on raids 
on unfortili(‘d towns, 157, 
158 ; on submarine menace, 

1917, 158 

.lews in J*alesline, 3'iie, .307- 
321 ; Balfour's pledge of 
l*alestiiie fur. \o\ ember, 
1917. 323, .321; Bi.fisli 

Fast Africa, )>rupused 
colony i;i. .317 319; 
British (io veriiment's atti- 
tude towards, .323; eulo- 
iii/atioii in Falivstirie, .309, 
310; depurtations from 
Fab'sfiiie, .322; Zionist 
Mfivenient, bistury of the, 
.307 322 ; language tpu's- 
lion, tier man- Mebrew eoii- 
lliet, .322 ; perseeulioM by 
Kiimaniatis and Bus'^ians, 
.30!f 

.lezu|>ul, Bus.-iatis eaptur('. 22 

.loba. General, at Alonm v illiers. 
98 

.ioffre, (ieneral: erifiei.seii of, 
220 ; rem<»ved from Wes- 
tern (V» Ml riiM nd, 229 

Juvinec>urt : tigiiling at, 01. ti3 ; 
Frerieb " 'ranks ” in action 
at, 54 

K 

Kais(*r, 'rhe ; speech to soblieril. 
May, lt^l7, 72; telegrania 
to Crown Friiiee and on 
VV'eNterii Front situation, 
03, 100 , 

Kaledin, General : alleged com- 
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})licity in Korniloff “ 

388 ; ^ at Mohcow Confer- 
373, 374f 

Ka!u^v•, capture* of, Tfie Times * 
(.’orrespondent on, 24 
Kattegat, action in, 173 
Keogh, Sir Alfred, Director-* 
(Jeneral «f KA.M.C.. 327, 
328 

I.ererrsky, M. : appeal to Riis- 
srtvU Arii^y, 11, 12; auto- 
nomytgranteil to Ukrainia, 
y : UoLshovisK^ alliance 

with, 385-388, rfeeuaea Bol- 
sln‘visit.s of conspiracy with 
(Jerniaiiv, 34, opposition to, 
3(il ; fall of, 3G5, 3()(i, 394 ; 

K ( ) rn i I o If , rn is u ii de I's t an d - 
ings with and dismissal of, 
.’P)3, 382-385. requested not 
to attend Moscow Con- 
tcrcnce, 372 ; Ministry, 
assumes Premiership, 34, 
forms new, August, 1917, 
3r>d, forms Coalition, Oeto- 
hcr, 1917, 391; Moscow 
Confeieuce, attitud<.>* at, 
.‘P»7, 308-374 ; proclaims 

e JIussia a Republic, 394 ; 
re^toriis death p(*nalty, 33 ; 
visits the Rada at Kieff, 

7 ; on mutiny in Russian 
Kl. el, 36 

K-han ^’anus. Turks withdraw 
from, 297 

Kiao-Cliao, Chinese* and Japan- 

• esc iirgotiutions, 114 
Kleinbovsky, (leneral, appointe<l 

Russian (Jeneralissimo, 385 
l\olom(‘a, Russians evacuate, 33 
Koiiiuehy, Russians take, 19 
KornilotV, (jremtra! : in command 
of Russian Righth Army, 
15; arrested, 387; de- 
positions quoted, 383, 384 ; 
dictatorship, plans for col- 
lective, 384 ; Moscow Coii- 
fer<*n<!e, speech quoted, 372, 
373 ; Offensive, July, 1917, 
takes over command from 
(jl(*neral Gutor, 22, begun, 
22, advance, 24 ; re-estab- 
lishes death penalty, 32, 
33, 30 ; surrenders office 
of Co ni m an de r- i n -Chi ef , 

304 ; “ Revolt,” general 

history of, 30.3, 381 -388 
Kostanjeviea : lighting at, 451 , 
trench system at, 452 
Kow(*ss, General von, on Russian 
Front, 18 

Kress von Kressensteiii. Colonel, 
retires from Masai d and El 
Arish, 291, 292 

Krobatin, General von, in com- 
maml of Fourth Austro- 
HiingariaM Army, 17 
Krylenko. M.. appointrd Rus- 
.>ian Generalissimo, 360 
Krymoff, General: appointed 
Co m m a n d(* r of IV* t rogra d 
Armv, 384-380; suicide, 
387 ‘ 

Kuk. Mt. : fighting at, 442. 444- 
449 ; eujiftne<l, 410 

L 

• • 

L22 and 7.43. Zeppelins, brought 
down by British navni 
fj^rces,i 1 7 1 

Laea/(‘, Admiral. appointed 


French Minister of Marine, 
222^233 

LafTaux, French capture, 61 
Laffaux Mill : fighting at, 68, 69 ; 

taken, 70. 104. 106 
La Folie Farm and Wood, 
Canadians oapturt;, 416 
Lagni court, Austr^ians lose and 
retake, 429, 430 

Lan franc, hospital ship, sunk, 
166 

Laon, strategical position of, 44 
Lars Kruf^e, Danish steamer, 
sunk, 161 

Lauterbach, Captain, exploits 
of, 176. 176 

Lawrtneo, Major-General Hon. 

Sir H. A., in Egypt, 290 
IjC Gallais, General, at Moron- 
villicrs, 86-88 

Leith of Fyvie. Lord, demand 
for more stringent blockade 
of Germany, 159 
Lc'inbiteh, M., dispatches in 
Russian Retreat, 26 
Lenin, M. Vladimir: activities 
of, 26, 364, 366, 390, 393. 
394 ; President of Bol- 
shevist Council, 390 ; dis- 
appears from Petrograd, 34, 
35 ; on Bolshevist victory 
395, 390 

Lons : British take suburbs, 428, 
429 ; Gorman evacuation, 
explosions, 428, 429 
Leopoldshoho Trench, Germans 
lose and retake. 87 
Le Teton, French lake, 92, 93 
Li Ching-hsi, elected Chinese 
Premier, 123 

Litvin, British take, 420, 428 
Linsingseri, General von, on 
Russian front, 17 
Little Russians ; see ” Russia ; 

Ukrainian Movement.” 

Li Yuan -Lung, General, Presi- 
dent of Chinese Kcpublie, 
119; conflict with Tuan 
Chi-jui re war with Ger- 
many, 120 

Lloyd George, Right Hon. D : 
at Rome Conrorcnce, 433 ; 
in favour of Allies’ principal 
effort being made on Italian 
Front, 436 ; suggests for- 
mation of Welsh Division, 
275 ; on shipping losses, 
1917, 149, 101 ; on sub- 
marine menace, 148, pro- 
posals to deal with, 149 
Lobit, Genera], at Moronvilliei>, 
85-90 

Lochwitsky, General, in com 
mand of Rmssian Brigade 
in France, 58 

Loe ke r- Lam pson , ( ’o m m an de r. 

in command of British 
Armoured Car Section 
on Russian Front, 25, 
28-31 : thanked by General 
Korniloff, 31 
Loivn*. French take, 67 
I.,omnica, River; enemy retreat 
to, 22 ; Russians cross, 24 
Luckner, Captain Count von, in 
(‘OQimand of the Stmdhr, 

Lukomsky, Lieiit.-General, visit 
to General Korniloff, 383 
Lv<dT. Prin<*e : resignation of, 
10 ; on Ukrainian move- 
ment, 8 


Lvoif, M. VladimiA*. messenger 
lictween Kerens]^ and Kor- 
niloff, 36^, 384 

Lyauti^y, General : biographical, 
236 ; appointed FroneK 
Minister of War, 233 ; re- 
signs, 236 

M 

Magdhaba, Turks defeated at, 
292, 293 

Magruntcin, Turkish po.sition- 
taken, 293 

Malmaison, Fort de, German 
fortifications on, 09 
Malvy, M.. French Minister of 
Interior, 222, 233 
Manila, Anierieau schooner, 
sunk by the Seeadle.r, 176 
.Mansura Ridge, British occupy, 
300 ; Turkish attack, 301 
.Margate. German bombardment, 
February, 1917, 152 
Maria Flenshunj, German aux- 
iliary cruiser, cx])!oits of, 

170 ; sunk in the Kattegat, 
173 

Marriott- Dodington, Brig.-G<T). 

\V.. at AM .Muntar, 300 
Marj! f\(hsr, British dcstroyt'r, 
.Mink in action in North Sea. 

171 

MabcoUv, Unglish armed 
steamer, (ierrnnn claim to 
have sunk, 153 

Maxse, T>it‘iit.-Gen(‘ral Sir F. I., 
400 

Mecca. Grand Sheri f of, assumes 
title of King of the Bedja/, 
20(i 

Medical Researi'h Committee, 
work of^357, 359 
Medical Work : disease and 
wounds, new ideas for pn?- 
vonlion of, 327 ; hospital 
system, new ideas, 341-350 ; 
pixihleras, ‘‘ Disease sign.s,” 
youth, 337-340 ; Recruit- 
ing Medical Boards, in- 
structions issued, 340, 34 1 ; 
treatment of nervous dis- 
ea.ses, 353, 354, trench 

nephritis, 352 

Mediterranean, work of Allied* 
Navies in, 177, 178 
Melis, General, Belgian Inspec- 
tor-General of Meilieal Ser- 
vice at the Front, 365 
Merchant ships ; American, 
arming of, 162 ; value of 
arming, 149 

Millerand, M., Fivnch Minister 
of War 1914-16: policy 
of, 219, criticism, 220 
Milner, I^ord, on number of 
17- boats in use, 169 
Monchy-le-Preux : British take, 
422, 423 ; German jiositions 
•at, 416, 418, 421 
Monte Santo, Italian failure at, 
449 

Mont Haul : fight for summit 
of, 91. 02, 105; Fivneh 
• failure at, 97 
Moon Island, Germans take, 389 
Moraht, Major, on Anglo- Fn nch 
offensive, 71 ^ 

Mordaeq, General, 80 
Moron vilHers : battle of, April- 
May. 1917, 73-108, dis-t 
positions of German Army,. 

f 
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85 ; French African troops 
at, 5^0 1 • Fi’ench captures 
during, *101 ; !^'rynch plans, 
84 ; French smash German 
first line, 82 ; heights, 
description of, 73, 74, Ger- 
man defences on, 75, 78 ; 
ridge. Gen. Anlhoine’s 
ordei*s for attack, 4(i 
Morris, Sir EdwanI, Premier of 
Newfoundland, 1008-1917, 
185, 211 ; visits Newfound- 
( landers in France, 106. 107 
Moscow Confeivnee, 367 370 ; 
summoned by M. KerLmsky, 
36t 

Mott, Major-General S. F., at- 
tack on the Samson Kidge, 
304 

Mdwi\ (German raider, exploits 
of. 17t» 

Murray, General Sir A. : plans 
for and campaign in Pal(‘s- 
tine, 280-302 ; War Cabinet 
congratulates on success in 
Sinai, 205, 206 ; succeeded 
by General Sir E. H. H. 
Alicnby, 306 ; criticism of 
Gen. Dobell in Second 
Battle of Gaza. 304, 305 ; 
dispatches quoted, 200, 201, 
204, 205 , on First Battle 
of Gaza. 302 

N 

NakhI, British capture Turkish 
position at, 205 
XorrnI, British armed trawler, 
sunk, 150 

Naulin, Gcuieral, at .Moron- 
villiers, 85, 86, 88, 00, 01 
NekrasotT, M., Russian Minister 
of Finance, at i^jscow Con- 
te re net*, 3()8. 370 
Xeuville Vilasse, British cap- 
ture, 418. “The Egg” 
wire <’ntanglements taken, 
405, 424, 425 

Newfoundland and the War, 
181 216 ; Coalition Govern- 
ment formed, 211 ; history, 
181 185 ; liquor traOic ])ro- 
hibited, 1017, 211, 212; 
Message to Motherland on 
third annivf'rsary of war, 
200 ; Military organiza- 
tion, 200; at outbreak of 
VV^ar, 186; Naval reser- 
vists, services rendered in 
British Navy, 185, 186; 

Patriotic Assoeiation. work 
of the, 210; political situa- 
tion, 211; i)ositu)n at out 
break of War, 185 
Newfoundland Contingent : ad- 
tninist ration and organiza- 
tion in Great Britain, 210, 
211 • list of honours, 215; 
in Egypt, 104, France, 
104 200, (;alli|>oli, 187 104; 
volunteer statistics, 18ti 
Newfoundland Forestry Batta- 
lion formed, 1917, 212; in 
Scotland, 212~J214 ^ 

Nivr*lle, Gen. : biographical, 47. 

48 ; (Commands : Arnty 
group, 240, French .‘\rmi(‘s 
, on Western Front, 234, 
North-western Fron tie r, 

64, succeeds Gen. Petain 
• at Verdun, and (ien. 


<^fifre, 48 ; failure^ In (Oiam- 
pagne Offensive. April. 1017. 
238 ; on Italian • Front, 
Feb.. 1017, 436; plans on 
Aisne Front, 40, 45 -47. 73 ; 
congratulates Haig on Vi my 
Hidge .success. 410; mes- 
sage to Mayor of Deal, 40 
North Sea : extfuision of British 
mine Held. 160. 170 ; Neutral 
ships and British convoy 
attacked. October, 1017, 
171, 172 

Norway, Note to Germany t)n 
brutality to N<»rwegian 
sailors. 172 

0 

Observation Ridge. <*aptured by 
British, 41(i 

0(‘.sel.- Island of : Britisii sub- 
marine attacks (!(‘rman 
warship off, 176; (Jermnns 
take, 380 

Officers Training Corps, 253. 
260. 270 

Oppy-Mericourt Line; British 
at, 423; ((crmaii ])ositions 
on, 403 

Orleans, American sb'amship, 
voyag(? of, 162, lt>3 
Ostend. bombard(‘<l by British 
])atrol, 156, 157 

Otranto, Straits of, Austrian 
raid on British drifters in. 
178, 170 

P 

Painleve, M., appointed Ereneh 
Minister of War, 238 ; bio- 
graphical, 238, 239 ; policy, 
234, 230, 240 

Palestine; Jews' colonization, 
300, 310; c»perafions in, 
280-302 

Palin, Brig.-Geu, P. (’., at 
NakhI, 205 

Pan -Til rani an " Movement, 
308, 322 

Pappeiiheim, Capt., intrigue in 
China and Mongolia, 140 
Paris Conference : /Vnglo-Fnuieh 
(_V>uncil, Nov., 1015, 227, 
220 ; Economic Confenuiee, 
dune, 1016, 2.3<t ; First 

.Mlied ConferencM*. March. 
1016, 220, 230 
Ihirski. (h*n.. 380 
iN-ai'c Proposals. .M. Brian<l and. 
236, 237 ; Baron Sounitio 
and. 433, 434 

Pert hois. Mont, Freinli capture 
crest and tunnel, 03, 07 
Petain, Gen. : biogra])hieal. 

65 <)8 • (.'hi«*f of th^neral 

Stair, 64. 230, 240; in 
command of (V-ntral (iF-oup 
of French Armies, 40 ; on 
Aisne Front, 73 ; su»-c*ee<ls 
(ien. Nivelle in eoinmainl of 
Eastern Armies, 240 
Petrograd : Bolshevist rising 

in, 34 ; Soviet rule in, 
Septe m l»er, 1017, 380 - .306 
Philonenko, (’apt., visits tci 
Gen. Korniloff, 38,3, 384 
“ Pill Boxes “ on the .Aisne 
Front. 60 

PJava. Italians cross fsonzonear. 
442 


Plava-Tolmino Line, 440 * 
Poinemre, Pri'sideut : d»M*ive on 
Supn Fue Comnuiitd, 220 ; 

• message ft King Gem^e on 
Vi my Ridge success, TlO 
Poland ; Genuan policy in. 

3, 4 ; Russi Heat ion in. 5 
PoIivanotT, Gen., 3^t> 

Polovtsoff, (h'lf., lesignatioii of, 
35 

Prokopoviteh. M., at r\b^i*ow 
(\mferenee, oi^ ^\’ar ex 
])enditure, 3()8. on lood 
situation. .360 

Protlu'i*), Mr., on tin* submarine 
menace, 1017, 158 
Public Schools Bi'igaile : sei’ 
Cni versities 

() 

Guerin, (Jen., at .Moron vllliers, 
05 

K 

A*. (\ Slmlr, .Anu'rieiin sehonllei'. 

sunk by the S, cfiiih r, 176 
Rafji, British take. 20J1, evwi 
iuat(‘. 201 ^ 

I’jiilway 3'riangh-. British ea)F- 
luiv, 401. 417 

Ramsgate; homhardei), April, 
1017, 156; Geiimm claim 
to have shelled. 150 
Rawlinson, Gen. Sir H., in <om- 
mand of Eourth .Vrrny, 400 
Re( ruiting : piohlein Fif 

“ ilisc Fise sign.s “ in youth, 
334 338; ( 'ni versities and 

Public Schools’ reeonl. 2(»0, 
2(il ^ 

R(‘ims-('raonm Line. German 
positions on, 15 

R<‘prisals, Bi'itish and Ereneh 
bombard Ereihurg, 1 1)6 
/A'f/FFF//, Ereneh Imt th ship. In-Ip 
in Gaza o])erations. .30.3 
Riberpray, G(‘n., 85 
Ribol, M., Fn*fn h Minister of 
Einanee, 222. 233 ; ehange.s 
in En*neh High Conimand. 
1)4 ; forms .Mlnisirv, .M»ireh- 
Get.iher, 1017. iL38 ; on 
Nat ion ill D/fense loan. 240 
251, 252 

Riga : British suhnnirine tissists 
Russian Na\y in Gulf of, 
177; ( Jirm/ins o<‘eupy, 

Sept)*»nher. 1 01 7, 380, .38!» 
Uorhrfihr, Ann-riean steam.ship, 
voyage of, 162, 16.3 
Rohr. Gen. ion, (»n Russian 
Eront, 18 

Rome ( 'onferencF-, JanuFiry, 1 0 1 7, 
433 43.') ; <liseussions on 
ideal f>f a singh* front and 
‘Suggestion that .AIIi«*H' prin- 

ei))al effort should he made 
no Italian h'rntil, 4. ‘I.*) 4.37 
R..\..M,C., ainhulanee .service. 
.326; F‘voliiti*)n of tin-, 
.32.') .327; sf ret<-ln‘r- bearers, 
work of, .328, .320 
R.N.A..S. ; see Aii^iaft, Biitish 
.Naval 

Roystoii, Brig.-(Jrn. .1. R.. at 
Eirst Battle of (Jaza, .3t>l 
Jtussia, Augu.st-Nf)vember, 1017; 
Ken-nsky and /^•nin, .361 
.306; Army (.*(^nmit (ta-N 
and eommissarii-s, 1.3 ; 
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PORTRAITS. 


v> PAOB 

AlexeiofF, OenCral 2, 6 

Allenb}^^ General 8ir E. H. 419 
Anthoi^f General ... 65, 81 

f 

Babbgl^, Major-General... 441 
Bagrativ tl- Moukhransky, 

Gendial^^ .. ... 10 

“ Battalion Death ’* 

(Russian) 30 

Batten berg, H.R.H. Prin- 
cess Henry of ... 197 

Boeton, Mr. Mayson M. ... 215 

Bennett, The Hon. J. R.... 190 

Bleish, Colonel ... ... 30 

Bonar Law, Mr 231 

Bourgeois, M. Leon ... 223 

Briand, M. ... 222, 227 

Briti.sh Armoured Car Moss 

(Russia) ... ... 16 

Byng, General The Hon. 

KiJ 413 


Cadorua, General... 434, 436 
Capello, General Luigi ... 441 

Chang Hsiin, General ... 124 

Chaiivol, Major-General Sir 

H. G 300 

Chetwode, Lieut.-General 

Sir P 300 

Chinese Officers in Franco, 

1917 140 

Chinese Special Mission to 

England, 1008 137 

Claveille, M 234 

Clementel, IVf. ... ... 231 

Conforonces : 

Allied, Paris, March 

27, 28, 1916 ... 228 

Economic, Paris, April 

1916 ... 230, 231 

Verdun Municipal 
Council, Paris, 

1916 232 


Dane, Sir R 112 

Davidson, Sir W.E. 189,192,210 
Don morgue, M. ... ... 231 

Evans, Commander ... 157 


Feng Kuo-Chang, General 129 
Fisher, Captain W. W. ... 170 


PAOB 

Franklin, lieut. -Colonel 

W. H. 214 

French Chamber of Depu- 
ties 219 

Freycinet, M. de ... ... 223 


Newfoundland Regiments, 

Officers of 192, 195, 198, 207 

Newman, Sir Q 258 

Nikitin, M. ... ... 366 

Ni voile. General ... 65, 436 


Gallieni, General ... ... 226 

Geddes, Sir Erie ... ... 146 

Gouraud, General ... 102 

Gyles, Midshipman Donald 

A 167 

Harris, Sir C. A. ... ... 211 

Hedjaz, King of the ... 297 

H<ily d’OisacT. General ... 82 

Herzl, Mr. Theodore ... 316 

Horne, General H. S. ... 419 

Hsu Shih-Ch’ang, Viceroy 122 
Haiian Tung, Ex- Emperor 

of China ... ... 126 

Irmanoff, General ... 10 

doff re. General ... ... 227 

Jordan. Sir J. N 112 


Kaledin, General ... ... 374 

Kerensky. M. ... 2, 11, 13 

Korniloff, General 25, 366, 371, 
372 

Lacaze, Rear-Admiral ... 226 

Lcchitsky, General ... 4 

lA‘nin, M. Vladimir Ulianoff 363 
Li Yuan- Hung, General ... 119 

Lloyd, Lieut.-General Sir 

Francis ... ... 202 

Locker- La nipson. Com- 
mander O. ... ... 17 

Loucheur, M. ... ... 234 

Lvoff, M. Vladimir ... 386 

Lyautey, General... ... 233 

Maivy, M 223 

Michelor, General... ... 41 

Millerand, M 218 

Montd^sir, General ... 41 

Morris, Sir E. P 210 


Paine, Commodore G. M. 149 

Painlev^s M. ... ... 236 

Palitzin, General ... 61 

Peck, Commander ... 167 

P6tain, General 41, 65, 66 

Picco, Lance-Corporal M. 202 

Polovtsoff, Major-General 7 

Prokopovitch, M 368 


Rawics. W. G., A.B. ... 165 

Ribot, M 238 

Rothschild, Lord ... ... 322 


Sarrail, General ... ... 221 

Savinkoff, M. Boris 366, 385 
Sloggott, Surgeon- General 

Sir A 344 

Smiles, Lieut.-Commandor 36 
Sukhomiinoif, General, 

Trial of 378 

Sun Yat-Son, Dr.... ... Ill 

Sze, Mr. Sao-ke Alfred ... 143 


Tang Shao-yi, Mr. ... 130 

Thomas, M. Albert ... 223 

TimewelJ, Major H. A. ... 215 

Trenchard, Major-General 

H. M.- 409 

Trotsky, m! Leon... 392, 393 
Tuan Chi-jui, General ... 123 

Tyrwhitt, Commodore Sir - 


H 

173 

Valentine, Lieut. -Colonel 

James 

26 

Viviani, M. 

220 

Waldersee, Count... 

133 

Whitaker, Lieut.-CoJonel 

C. W. 

214 

Yanushkevitch, General... 

380 

Yuan Shih-k’ai, President 

113- 

-116 


MAPS AND DIAGRAMS. 


Allies’ Line, Western Front, 

April, 1917 ... \.. 398 

British Offensive, Western 

Front, 1917 402 

Chavonne Defences ... 50 

Chemin-de84>ame8 Plateau 42 
Coriiillet Tunnels... ... 74 

Craonne ... ... ... 68 

Gaza-Bcersheba Front ... 
German “ Barred Zones ” 

^ for%8hipping, Febru- 
ary 1917^ 


German Line on the Aisiie, 
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